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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


”s 


Ar a period when public attention has been so 
strongly attracted by Spain and Spanish affairs, and 
when the changes and revolutions which have occurred 
in that singular country are still unaccounted for and 
incomprehensible to the vast majority of Englishmen, 
no prefatorial apology can be deemed necessary for 
the present volumes. The want has for some time 
been felt of a book, which, while conveying to its 
readers an accurate account of the changes above 
alluded to, should also afford them abundant data by 
which to form their own judgment as to the causes, 
immediate and remote, of those changes. A sound 
opinion on so intricate a subject could not be formed 
without an accurate knowledge of the institutions of 
Spain, and of the Spanish character as it really 1s, 
and not as popular error and prejudice, or superficial 
observers, have frequently portrayed it. 

In these volumes the above conditions have, it 1s 
beheved, been amply fulfilled. The result of no par- 
tial tour or hurried passage through the Peninsula, 


but of the residence for several years in that country of 
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an intelligent man, gifted with great powers of obser- 
vation, and ample opportunities of observing, there is 
scarcely any subject of interest connected with Spain 
and its inhabitants that the author has not handled 
in detail. The country under all its aspects, and the 
people, in all the phases of their contradictory and 
bizarre character, pass before our eyes: Spain fighting 
and feasting, pronouncing and fraternizing ; Spam in 
the circus and in the senate-house, torturing bulls, 
and baiting ministers; Spain im its hours of mad 
folly, and its rare moments of reflection. Where it 
has been necessary to go back into Spanish history, 
in order to make matters of to-day more intelligible, 
it has been done ; as in the chapters on the Camarillas, 
where the rise and progress of that illicit appendage 
of Government are traced from its first appearance in 
the remote days of the early Spamsh kings, and 
through all its vicissitudes, until it is found unabated 
and flourishing under the fostering care of a Christina. 

The absence of the author from England has un- 
avoidably caused the correction and revision of his 
work to be committed to other. hands, and this cir- 
cumstance must form the excuse for any verbat or 
other imaccuracics which may have escaped the 
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REVELATIONS OF SPAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FALL OF ESPARTERO. 


Tue events of the year 1843, in Spain, have been 
of so very extraordinary a character, and the principle 
of representative government in the Peninsula has 
been tried by such severe and unusual tests, that the 
social and political state of that remarkable country 
seems at no previous period to have claimed a more 
attentive interest. | | 

The springs of society have been stirred from their 
depths; the pillars of the Commonwealth rudely 
shaken; order subverted, and laws defied; the 
executive Chief of the State has been exiled and 
deposed ; a child has been raised to the exercise of 
sovereignty before the period recognised by the 
Constitution ; a Minister, after six days’ tenure of 
power, has been expelled from office by a Palace- 
plot, and like the Regent five months before, been 
obliged to fly for his life; Parliament has been 
summarily closed, its scrutiny contemptuously evaded, 
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its functions audaciously usurped ; the heads of the 
popular party have been thrown into dungeons with- 
out warrant; the lives of numerous citizens forfeited 
without trial; the Sovereign has been brought for- 
ward in an indecent attitude, and a military 
government, or the lawless rule of dishonest civilians, 
established. In such a phase of society, in so dire an 
agony. of political systems, the character of the people 
must have presented, to an observer on the spot, 
some novel and singular features; and.the violent 
paroxysms through which the countey. has passed, 
must awaken some public curfosity as to the national 
vitality which has preserved it. My testimony is 
that of an cye-witness; it may not be penetrating, 
but it is at least impartial. 

The early part of the year was spent, under the 
ministerial presidency of the Marquis of Rodil, in 
parliamentary struggles between the Regent Espar- 
tero and the majority of the Deputies in Congress. 
The bulk of his own Progresista party was gradually: 
alienated from the Regent's side; the Minister: 
persisted for a time, m spite of his lost majority, and 
a crisis was fast approaching. The day on which the: 
Lopez Ministry was formed, was the memorable 9th 
of May. The new Administration immediately 
presented to the Regent a project of amnesty, by 
which the Moderados, banished for the daring attempt 
on the Palace, in October 1841, were to be permitted 
to return to Spain. The Duke of Victory regarded 
this project with feelings of the most determined 
aversion, and beheld in it a design to compromise his 
position, and sap the foundations of his power. The 
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bitter enmity of the military chiefs and politicians 
whom this measure would bring back to Madrid, was 
not disguised or doubted. It was an intense hatred’ 
and unmeasured hostility ; for the victims who had: 
fallen through a mistaken loyalty, whom Espartero. 
sternly sacrificed, more, perhaps, as an example than’ 
in revenge,—Léon and Montés de Oca, Borso and’ 
Quiroga, Fulgosio and Frias, Boria and Gobernado, 
—were deeply and indelibly remembered. 

- The Regent:therefore regarded the design for the 
Moderados’ recall as a personal blow. But the nation’ 
was undoubtedly disposed for the amnesty, and the’ 
popularity of Espartero was forfeited. His very’ 
army was averse to the further exclusion of these, 
their former comrades, whose three years of exile were’ 
held to be an ample punishment; while the list of 
executions, transcribed above, appeared to be a suf-' 
ficient expiation. It would have been nobler, doubt- 
less, and more politic in Espartero, to have given a 
graceful consent to the amnesty; disaffection would 
have been disarmed of its strongest weapons, and 
opposition would have worn the look of ingratitude.’ 
The most powerful foot cannot trample down human 
feeling, and a silken cord may lead what adamantine’ 
fetters will not bind. Espartero, who would probably 
still be Regent had he chosen a wise course, preferred 
a stubborn resistance; and the Progresista leaders 
had no friendly feelings for one who had excited 
amongst them dissensions and jealousies, who governed 
with but slight reference to their wishes, and ex- 
cluded all but a few favourites from the practical * 
management of affairs. ‘The amnesty was therefore 
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made a paramount question, by which ministers would 
stand or fall. Unfortunately, too, for Espartero, it 
was a question essentially popular, a question sacred 
to human liberty. The expatriated Moderados were 
homeless and penniless wanderers; ‘‘ peace and union 
amongst Spaniards” was a formidable watchword and 
rallying cry, and the feelings of many Progresistas, 
as well as of all the Moderados in the country, were 
sincerely enlisted in the cause. 

The extent of the amnesty its import, and ten- 
dency, were by no means of a sweeping or dangerous 
character : the project, on the contrary, was restricted 
and statesmanlike. It merely conceded to those 
who were in a position to partake of its benefits, the 
rights, protection, and security guaranteed to every 
Spaniard by the Constitution ; it granted what it was 
difficult longer to deny, and was at once both just and 
generous on the part of the nation towards a number 
of unfortunate exiles, powerful only as long as they 
were oppressed, whom it was neither unwise nor 
undignified to recall, when peace was firmly re- 
established. The measure involved no peril to the 
State, for it accorded to the amnestied no social or 
political importance, and gave to the Moderados no 
preponderance in its councils. It simply declared 
that the Government was empowered to employ, if it 
thought fit, civilians and military men who had pre- 
viously held public situations. 

The question of conceding this employment was 
reserved for a consideration of individual circum- 

«stances, and a government acting with ordinary 
prudence could easily avert contingent danger.. 
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But the amnesty was scornfully rejected by the 
Regent; and his private secretary, Linage, was 
employed to communicate with the Ministry in a 
way which, significantly evincing his master’s chagrin 
and displeasure, was pronounced to be entirely un- 
constitutional, and gave deep offence to the Pro- 
gresista leaders. The dismissal of Linage, Zurbano, 
and others, a sort of military Camarilla, was called 
for ; the severe requisition was proudly refused. The 
Lopez Ministry was itself dismissed, and in direct 
opposition to the Chamber of Deputies, where that 
Ministry had a large majority. Don Gomez Becerra, 
the President of the Senate, was called to the head 
of a new administration. Then was immediately 
formed that powerful coalition of the Moderado and 
Progresista interests, which had for its object the 
removal of Espartero from the Regency, and called 
itself the Parliamentary party. Soon after, and in 
consequence, took place the Pronunciamiénto of Reus 
in Catalonia, which flew to Barcelona and Valencia, 
and was instantly followed by all the provinces in suc- 
cession. Revolutionary juntas sprang up like mush- 
rooms in a night. As if a train of gunpowder had 
been laid over Spain, town after town rose in rapid 
succession ; the aspect of affairs was changed as if by 
magic; and instantaneously the whole Peninsula 
was 1n a blaze. God was invoked to save the Queen 
and the country, and the restoration of the Lopez 
Ministry was peremptorily demanded. 

Spaniards are imperfectly acquainted with the more 
refined machinery of representative government ; and 
for a series of pronunciamiéntos, revolts, and out- 
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breaks, which, to the world at large, have appeared 
inexplicable, an abundant excuse to. Spanish minds 
was to be found in the Constitution itself. The oath 
taken by both Sovereign and Regent, under the 
Constitution of 1837, is an express invitation to the 
people to canvass the royal acts, and rebel against 
any one of these which to their judgment appears 
illegal. This oath was taken by Espartero in 1840, 
and by Queen Isabel in November last :—‘‘I swear by 
God and by the holy evangelists that I will keep and 
cause to be kept the constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy, promulgated in Madrid on the 18th of 
June, 1837; that I will keep and cause to be kept 
the laws, attending only in what I: shall do to the 
good and profit of the nation. If, in what I swear, 
or in any part thereof, I shall do the contrary, I am 
not to be obeyed, but that wherein I so contravene 
shall be null and of no effect. So God assist me and 
be my defence!” Here, then, is a direct invitation 
to every Spaniard to ‘‘ pronounce” when he thinks 
proper—for private judgment is distinctly authorised. 
Nay, more, the individual opinion is to become at 
once an armed resistance ; for the same Constitution 
says—and it is engraven on stone in the centre of every 
town :—‘* Every Spaniard is bound, at his country’s 
call, to defend the Constitution with arms in his 
hands.” | =: 
. It requires little to decide the Peninsular reformer. 
to rush to the public square and make a new revolu- 
tion. At times, he is so quick about it that he forgets 
fo put.on his shoes ; a fact surprising to our Northern: 
natures, but familiar to all who have witnessed an 
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alboroto* in Madrid, Barcelona, or Seville. A dozen 
vivas, the beat of a drum, three steps in advance—it 
is done! But this supposes a previous preparation 
of the minds of the multitude—and the multitude was 
now prepared. Espartero’s power was completely 
undermined ; his hold on the popular sympathies, 
lost: right or wrong, he was individually and strongly 
opposed to the majority in parliament. The people 
does not fine-draw, the people is no sophist, the 
people understands not subtle political distinctions. 
Jt saw the broad and striking fact, that Espartero 
sought to govern in opposition to the wishes of their 
representatives, and it rose against a dictator. It is 
easy to talk of French gold and of conspiracies in 
Paris, but you cannct bribe a nation. The conspiracy 
was a-foot—the gold was sent—the army was cor- 
rupted, but the people judged and acted for them- 
selves ; the municipalities declared against the Regent 
on what they deemed sufficient grounds; and, absurdly 
as his offences were exaggerated by the prism of 
political passion, it would be still more absurd to 
suppose that every city and town, every village and 
hamlet in Spain, pronounced against. the idol of 
three years previous: without substantial reasons, or 
at the beck of France. The Germanada, or Holy 
League of Cities, was the only antecedent parallel in 
history ; and if that League was overcome and Spain 
reduced, it was by the genius of Charles V. 

The flame leaped from town to town ; the torch was 
borne with terrible speed—a speed that appalics the 
as: lee heart and froze him at Albacete. He 
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remained in La Mancha too long; he went forth from 
Madrid too late. The Pronunciamiénto was a Gor- 
gon that turned him to stone ; perplexing intelligence 
rushed in from every side—he stood in cataleptie 
trance. The cry that went forth from Reus (which 
two queens afterwards visited because it was the 
first to plant the standard of rebellion) was caught 
up by turbulent Barcelona; it awoke the congenial 
spirit of Catalan rebellion ; it reverberated along the 
Pyrenees; it passed over that proud and -liberty- 
loving Aragon which Ferdinand annexed to Castile, 
and over that Navarre which he conquered; from 
Zaragoza—unshaken after forty assaults by the 
French in the war of independence—to Pamplona, 
rising like a fortress over the banks of Arga. It 
strode from Toledo to Talavera, from Talavera to 
Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, on the confines of Por- 
tugal. It passed from Estremadura, where Charles V. 
died, to Valladolid, where Philip II. was reared, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella received the nuptial blessing. 
It penetrated to Logrofio, to Soria, and to Léon, and 
resounded through the scholastic cloisters of Sala- 
manca. It ascended the rugged mountains of Lie- 
bana; it woke the echoes of the forests of Asturias, 
where the Moor could never penetrate, and where the 
noble Gothic race remained for eight centuries uncon- 
quered; arousing wild Galicia and savage Finisterre, 
where the legions were dismayed by the vast extent of 
ocean, and on their return to Rome declared that they 
saw the sun sink in the western waters with terrible 
noise and majesty. 

Granada, too, had its pronunciamiéntos, and its 
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conflicts between milicianos and soldiery. The na- 
tional flag was hoisted on the red battlements of the 
Alhambra; the fiery torrent blazed over peaceful 
Andalucia. The kingdom of IJliberia felt the epi- 
demic frenzy, and arose with an enthusiasm only 
short of Barcelona and Valencia. From the dra~- 
gon’s-blood orange grounds of Murcia, it passed to 
the lemon-groves of Almunecar; from the pome- 
granate huertas of sunny Malaga to the garden-plain 
of Cordova ; it flitted over the Elysian Fields of the 
ancients; it flew from the banks of the Guadalquivir, 
where Roderick lost the battle that won Spain for 
the Saracens, to the massive walls of Tarifa, where 
the first Saracen’ landed; it crossed the Southern 
Straits to Ceuta, and bounding backward, avoided the 
European Pillar of Hercules, where a Northern rider 
bestrides the couchant lion; but it entered San 
Roque, which Spanish jealousy to this day records 
as the “ civitas Calpensis,” and careered in triumph 
over the Campo of Gibraltar. 

The standard of Castile waved at the same moment 
in rebellion from the summit of the magnificent 
Giralda of Seville and on the towers of the Alham- 
bra—first planted there by erdinand the Holy when 
he wrested Seville from the Moors, and by Isabella 
the Catholic when she expelled them from Granada. 
Revolutionary juntas imitated in their mad enthu- 
siasm the most impressive acts of ancient kings, 
and the thunderbolts of a blind fanaticism were 
hurled at the devoted Regent’s head. The chiefs of 
the municipality, the civil and military functionaries, 
were gathered together beneath the majestic roof of 
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the cathedral of ‘Seville, and in’ front of the golden 
altar the Canon Capéro swore them on the cross to 
die, if needful, in defence of the city, but never to 
surrender ; while prayers were addressed in a hun- 
dred churches to the Virgin Lady of Anguish for 
the triumph of the national cause. To show what 
enthusiasm will accomplish: when in the middle of 
the bombardment three convents were burning, struck 
by Van Halen’s shells, the nuns rushed forth into the 
streets, “‘ Virgins of the Lord,” as they were styled 
in the municipal proclamations, and calling on the 
inhabitants by the name of brothers, said they. were 
prepared to endure all, so the tyrant Espartero was 
not suffered to enter. “The tyrant Espartero !” 
Such is the force of words. What knew these nung 
of party politics? What of the secrets of party 
intrigue? But the torrent of words had carried 
them away with the rest of their countrymen—the 
vertigo had reached their cloisters. | 
Narvaez and Concha, Pezuela and O°’ Donnel, lost 
no time, upon their arrival in the South-eastern ports 
from France, by connivance of its government, but 
at once proceeded with extraordinary energy to carry 
into operation their preconcerted design. One 
placed himself at the head of the revolution in 
Castile, another proceeded to raise Andalucia, a 
third repaired to Navarre, while Narvaez himself, 
the master-spirit of the enterprise, set out with a 
handful of troops from Valencia, and raising the siege 
of Teruel, struck the first blow and. gained the first 
success, which here, as ever, was half the battle ; “while 
the Regent remained for weeks in unaccountableapathy 
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at Albacéte. Every hour of ‘unworthy delay was ° 
recorded in pronunciamiéntos and desertion. Fresh 
troops repaired to Narvaez's triumphant standard ; 
he marched into Aragon, extended the revolt through 
that kingdom, and was-joined by all but its capital. 
Lhe Regent, benumbed and paralysed, still lay at 
Albacéte! Narvaez, who shone with the very quali- 
ties which Espartero wanted, unhesitatingly marched 
on Madrid, effected his junction with Aspiroz, encoun- 
tered the united troops of Seoane and Zurbano at 
Torrejon, fought the memorable but bloodless battle in 
which bullets were exchanged for dishonouring em- 
braces, and entered the metropolis of Spain. 
Meanwhile Serrano and Mazarredo held possession 
of Barcelona and the Catalan territory: the Regent, 
roused at last into action, united his troops to those 
of Van Halen, and proceeded to lay siege to Seville. 
Open as this extensive city was before them, with its 
low and serrated Moorish wall, Van Halen’s batteries 
were entirely inadequate to its reduction ; and motives 
of humanity, with probably a consciousness that the 
die was cast against him, withheld the Regent from 
taking it by assault. Meanwhile the news of the 
capture of Madrid spread with the accustomed 
rapidity of events of the first magnitude, like widen- 
ing circles on the ocean. It reached Zaragoza, and 
Zaragoza (the last city but one that remained faithful), 
pronounced against the Regent; it reached Seville 
and struck him as with palsy. He retired on Alcala, 
he passed through Utrera, he fled through Xerez, at 
every step deserted by fresh sections of his troops ; 
he reached Port St. Mary’s, hotly pursued by Concha 
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and his men, embarked in a small fishing-boat, was 
taken on board the Spanish steamer Betis, and carried 
‘across the bay to her Britannic Majesty's ship 
Malabar, lying before Cadiz, which city (the last in 
Spain where he retained a party), pronounced againet 
him as he was taken on board, and sailed, a broken 
man, for England. 

‘* Ein fin,” says Sancho Panza, “bien dicen que es 
menester mucho tiempo para venir 4 conocer las per- 
sonas, y qui no hay cosa segura en esta vida. ‘Quien 
dijera que tras de aquellas tan grandes cuchilladas 
como Vuestra Merced did, habia de venir por la posta 
y en seguimiento suyo esta tan grande tempestad de 
palos que ha descargado sobre nuestras espaldas?” 
‘In fine, it has been well remarked, that much time 
is required to come to know persons, and that there 
is nothing certain in this life. Who would have said 
that, after those terrible sword-cuts which your 
Worship dealt about, there would come so rapidly 
in their train this great tempest of blows discharged 
upon our shoulders?” 

The first pronunciamiénto against the continuance 
of the Duke of Victory’s power as Regent, took place 
on the 23d of May; and on the 30th of June he 
embarked at Cadiz, calling at Lisbon on his way to 
England : repulsed with unparalleled meanness by the 
Portuguese, but received by the British nation as 
became a magnanimous people. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE RISE OF NARVAEZ. 


Tr was classic ground that Narvaez trod, when he 
went forth from Valencia to march to the metropolis 
of Spain. At Murviédro, on the sandy plain which 
stretches to the Mediterranean, his path was skirted 
by the site of the ancient Saguntum, a city founded 
by Greeks, the ally of Rome, and under the tutelage 
of Hercules—a city which the brave Celtiberians of 
other days, after sustaining an eight months’ siege, 
enveloped in a sheet of crackling flame, and perished 
there with their wives and daughters, rather than 
submit to the yoke of Hannibal. As Narvaez with 
his handful of troops passed through the modern 
town, they might have read on many a stone, picked 
up from the vanished ruins to furnish other walls, 
Pheenician and Latin inscriptions recording this oldest 
victim of Espanolismo. When they raised the siege of 
Teruel in the burning summer, and made the cry of 
** Central Junta” triumphant in the province of that 
name, they bathed their throbbing temples in thelovely 
and mingling waters of Guadalaviar and Alhambra, 
rivers of romance, where the Cid bathed them of old 
when Alfonso banished him from the Castilian court ; 
and from the steep acclivity bearing still the name 
of Pena del Cid, where the hero fixed his resting- 
place, they passed by Montalbo and the towers of 
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Toledo to the field of Torrejon de Ardoz, the birth- 
place of the fortunate Mufioz, where his father kept a 
snuff-shop ; and a ten minutes’ friendly conflict made 
Narvaez master of Spain. 

A scene of the saddest interest was here witnessed, 
theonly redeeming featureof this strange “‘transaccion.” 
Disgusted with the vile betrayal of his troops, and 
dismayed at the results of this bargain-battle to the 
discipline of the Spanish army, Seoane, as the leading 
General ofthe Esparterist forees, proceeded to write a 
brief despatch to the Minister at Madrid, descriptive 
of these deeds of shame. He wrote but a few lines, 
in substamce the same words which fell from the lips 
of Francis the First on the disastrous field of Pavia ; 
“* Tout est perdu fors Thonneur.” And having written 
thus far, and conscious that to none but himself and: 
a handful of officers, out of the whole army, could 
these words of pride apply, his feelings of grief, of. 
shame, and agony, overmastered his soldierly heart, 
and he fell to the ground in an epileptic fit. For 
many hours he did not recover so as to be able to hold, 
a pen—his aide-de-camp was obliged to conclude the 
despatch. But Seoane’s sentence remained unfinished ; 
and these words are enclosed in brackets, in the only’ 
official record of the engagement: “ Here the General 
fell senseless.” His soldiers preferred the proverb,. 
‘“* Una hora de vida es vida.” * : 

There is one Homeric epithet of Mars, to arty 
Espartero may assert his right amongst his country- 
men—the only one which they are willing to accord: 
him—that of ‘wall-battering,” the bombarder of; 
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cities. - Barcelona and Seville will live in the memory 
of Spaniards, as long as his defeat at Ayacucho in 
Peru ; and whatever his absolute rights, the reckless- 
ness of those assaults upon life and property, and the 
indifference to the preservation of the noblest monu- 
ments of Spain, will be as indelibly engraven on their 
minds as the loss of Calais on the heart of the consort 
of one of their kings, our own Queen Mary. I do 
not approve this feeling—I believe that Exspartero 
may in great part be justified. But such are Spaniards 
—I am recording prevalent impressions. The epithet 
“‘heroica” is undisputedly accorded to Valencia, because 
it was the first important city that pronounced against 
him, and because, threatened with all his forces, it 
resisted with the greater resolution; and the defence 
of Seville will be exaggerated to all posterity, because 
his strength was broken against it, when on the holiest 
of cathedrals was unfurled, to flout him, the standard 
of St. Ferdinand. 

The sliding-scale of Espartero’s greatness was 
rapid, yet distinct in its stages. His fall resembled 
the bumps of a man descending the rugged front of 
an inclined precipice. It was not the tremendous 
crash of an instant after a well-fought field—the doom 
of a Roderick, a Richard, a Napoleon, but the little 
and bit-by-bit descent, after no fighting at all, from 
Madrid to Ciudad Real, from Ciudad Real to Albacéte 
[here there was a pause in the scale], from Albacéte 
to Cordova, from Cérdova to Seville, from Seville to 
Port St. Mary’s, and thence to the wide ocean. In 
this sliding scale of foiled ambition, which popular 
characters would do well to study, he fell from idolatry 
to enthusiasm, from enthusiasm to attachment, from 
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attachment to respect, from respect to indifference, 
from indifference to contempt, from contempt to 
hatred, and from hatred he fell into the sea! Yet, 
let. justice be done him: he has left none behind 
him in Spain who can effectually perform the task 
to which he proved unequal; none that can ride 
that whirlwind and direct chat storm. No Atlas is 
to be found. To have even been a Phaeton was 
famous. 

The project of law upon which occurred the grand 
struggle between Espartero and his Parliament, re- 
presented by Lopez, would have really ensnared the 
expatriated Moderados. The hostility of these to 
Espartero, more especially of the military section, 
was intense, and the question was regarded by him 
as one of life or death. He surveyed it through the 
mists of Southern passion, with whose lines his long 
dark features are engraven. But it must never be 
forgotten, that to accede to the measure would have 
been to deprive these outlaws of their sting ; and it 
was not difficult to anticipate,—what occurred soon 
after,—their opening a path to Madrid with their 
swords. Generosity would have been sound policy. 
The boon would have made hostile measures by 
Narvaez ungracious and unpopular, and would have 
neutralized the obvious charge against the Regent— 
a charge which cannot be evaded—of daringly setting 
himself in opposition to the will of his Parliament. It 
is the Lower Chamber whose voice in the formation 
of ministries must preponderate in a representative 
monarchy ; and the dismissal of Lopez, the Deputies’ 
nominee, and substitution of Becerra, the President 
of the Senate, was a marked slight to the more 
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popular and powerful routes which it is impossible 
to justify. 

One of the most sncmeclic though characteristically 
quiet and -unboisterous, of Espartero’s opponents, 
throughout the period of his regency, was that esti- 
mable character, Martinez de la Rosa. He never 
could forgive the rudeness and severity of Queen 
Cristina’s treatment, and has frequently compared 
Espartero to Cromwell; predicting even with great 
confidence, that the sway of the Spanish Regent would 
be shorter than that of the English Protector. Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa’s prediction has been fulfilled; for 
while the Lord Protector reigned but four years, 
Espartero was not suffered to finish three. Most 
certainly nothing short of the grossest exaggeration 
could institute a comparison between the Duke of 
Victory and Cromwell; but the circumstance is worth 
recording, as denoting how differently the same facts 
are regarded in Spain and in England: and I may 
likewise observe, that a halo has been thrown round 
Espartero in British eyes (in consequence of his 
having been presumed to be the advocate of British 
interests), of which neither in popular estimation, 
nor in the opinion of sound politicians, could I even 
discover a trace in Spain. The Spaniards laughed at 
him even in the meridian of his power, as they laugh 
at their saints and gods; and if you probed their 
bosoms deeper, you found that there was little respect 
for his person; that he was slightingly spoken of as 
a gambler and a roué; that the notion of his military 
achievements was derided ; and that he was regarded 
in no other light but as a lucky intriguer. 
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_ When in 1838, during the ministry of Count Ofalia, 
Espartero first became troublesome to Queen Cris- 
tina, and intimated his wishes that two of her 
Moderado Ministers should be dismissed, Martinez | 
de la Rosa, who was one of the honorary councillors 
of state called to assist the Queen Regent with cer- 
tain advice on that occasion, addressed her solemnly 
thus: ‘“ I recognise no law for the construction of 
cabinets but the will of your Majesty and the par- 
liamentary majorities. General Espartero may place 
his resignation in your hands, and he then may raise 
the army. But for me, there is one thing superior 
to all other considerations—the dignity of your Ma- 
jesty’s throne. To yield to this requisition is to fling 
the crown out of the window!” 

It is generally assumed in England, that Cristina 
fell in consequence of an assault upon municipal 
liberty, and that this was the only parliamentary 
question upon which she was then at issue with the 
Progresista party. But there was another, and a 
still more momentous question ; for, contemporaneous 
with the project for nominating instead of popularly | 
electing the municipal Alcaldes, was the fact, that 
the Cortes re-voted a portion of the tithes for the 
support of the clergy. This vote was more sympto- 
matic of reaction than the project regarding ‘the 
municipalities by which it was accompanied ; and the 
Immediate consequence was the movement of Sep- 
tember 1840, and the withdrawal of Cristina into 
France. The sales of the remaining church property 
have been recently suspended; but there cannot be 
a doubt that an attempt to restore the property sold 
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would be followed by another and a. bloodier revolu- 
tion than any that has yet been witnessed. . 

The question of a triple and a parhamentary Re- 
gency, or one composed of parliamentary notabilities, 
having been decided against the wishes of a very large 
section of the Progresistas, and Espartero having 
been raised to the supreme authority with nothing 
but soldiership to qualify him for affairs of state, it 
became in the highest degree incumbent on him to 
rule with moderation. He should:have shown a suit- 
able deference for the views of those parliamentary 
leaders, in unison with whom was effected the move- 
ment that carried him to power, and with whose 
general principles his own were in accordance. But 
so far from this, they were excluded from his private 
circles—not a man of high parliamentary standing 
was invited to his presence; and there was the fre- 
quent pretension of deciding every question, like 
Brennus, by the weight of his sword. A partisan 
spirit has hitherto blinded us in England, both to this 
most noticeable fact, and to the circumstance that 
the intrusion of his military secretary, Linage, was 
carried to a degree irreconcileable with parliamentary 
government. We are not to be blind to Espartero’s 
faults, because Narvaez is so immeasurably worse. 
The intervention of a mere private secretary, invested 
with no other character, and as a foreigner jealously 
eyed by the proud spirit of Spanish nationality—the 
interference of such a man in affairs of state, and in 
high political questions, could be regarded in no other 
light but as an abuse of power; and the expression 
of a strong desire through such a channel, after more 
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direct but vain attempts to bend the will of the 
majority, was most decidedly unconstitutional. 

The favour extended to Moderados rather than to 
old Progresista friends, the feuds and jealousies pro- 
moted amongst the latter, and the entire exclusion 
of a large section, were errors of quite sufficient mag- 
nitude, combined with the retention of his military 
habits of rule, to account for Espartero’s downfall ; 
and, though he always respected the letter of the 
constitution, he is no longer to be deemed (as his 
suppositious championship led him to be regarded in 
England) the victim of an atrocious conspiracy, so 
much as of his own mismanagement. The parlia- 
mentary league before which he fell was not a hollow 
fiction, but a reality; the unbought voices of the 
great majority of Spaniards were against him, and the 
French intrigues have perhaps been in some degree 
exaggerated. 

But the activity of Maria Cristina and her par- 
tisans in Paris materially indeed conduced to this 
~ memorable result. Her hétel in the Rue de Cour- 
celles was a rival Spanish court, and her agents were 
more accredited at the Tuileries than the ambas- 
sadors of the lawful Regent. Her offended womanly 
pride thirsted for a large revenge, attainted soldiers 
stimulated to excess her natural feelings, and the 
astute sovereign by her side, who had already in- 
sulted Espartero, knew and discouraged not her 
plans. To win or corrupt the Spanish army, Narvaez 
and his friends were sent by sea, and a million of 
francs by land. It was just half a century (1793— 
1843) since a million frances went across the Pyrenees 
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in the opposite direction. Carlos IV. sent this sum 
to the Spanish envoy at Paris, Chevalier Ocariz, fot 
the purpose of bribing the leading members of the 
Convention to spare the life of Louis XVI., a fact 
divulged in a pleading of the elder Berryer. But the 
‘Infernal Committee” conceived its suspicions, and 
Ocariz was ordered to leave Paris within four-and- 
twenty hours. Espartero had not the same pene- 
tration; and a second million of francs, sent likewise 
across the Pyrenees—from France—completed his 
destruction. 

Espartero’s sliding-scale of popularity is the same 
in London as at Madrid: with this difference, that 
his flight through its descending gradations was more 
rapid with us than with his countrymen. As if 
pursued by fatality, he must commit the gravest 
error of morality as well as policy, of feeling as of 
judgment, in the high-hearted land of his asylum ; 
and, as if all Spaniards must be contrabandists, 
smuggled into the grand municipal banquet of 
London the murderer of women, Nogueras. Was 
there none near to tell him of the noble breasts of 
Englishmen, of their humane and generous senti- 
ments, and their virtuous emotions? Were there none 
to tell him of Hastings’ three years’ trial for tor- 
turing the gentler sex, for butchering or oppressing 
the weak and helpless, and “ placing death on the 
fountain of life?’ Were there none to tell him of 
the trial of Queen Caroline, and of the torrent of 
indignation poured upon her persecutor? Was it 
well in one, so late of royal standing, to foist, under 
a false name, upon a convivias yssembly of the élite 
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of the British capital, 2. man.so universally branded ! 
The failure of the triple plot to effect a re-entry into 
Spain, in which Iriarte; Linage, and Nogueras, 
rivalled the incapacity of their master, caused the 
illusions of the British public to melt away in indif- 
ference, and subside in mute contempt; the atmo- 
sphere of London became too cold, and the Duke of 
Victory lapsed into suburban life. 

The moment Narvaez troops obtained possession 
_ of Madrid, military violence became predominant. 
The convention, signed by Aspiroz, by which the 
rights of the national militia were to be held sacred, 
was sHamefully violated; and the instant Narvaez 
had mastery of the city the nationals were disarmed. 
The entire Senate was dissolved, the provincial depu- 
tation was dissolved, the municipality of Madrid was 
dissolved ! The laws of the constitution were violated 
in each instance, and the nominees of the government. 
were thrust into these offices. The soldiery began to 
murmur, for the regular treasury was empty, and 
Cristina’s irregular treasury was closed the moment 
the success of her footing was secured. For demand- 
ing their licencia absoluta, or leave to quit the service, 
on the faith of which they had been false to Espartero, 
and too true to Narvaez, this cruel and heartless 
adventurer had eight of his soldiers shot! Their 
brains bespattered the wall where they were slain in 
the suburbs of Madrid,—their blood lay in eight. 
pools on the parched and dusty ground. The na- 
tionals and populace were fired on when a few 
gathered together, and the ordinary conversation of 
lively southerns was. called a political disturbance. 
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Espartero’s generals and ministers narrowly escaped 
with their lives. Zurbano stole from Madrid in the 
guise of a muleteer. Seoane proceeded with a safe- 
conduct towards France, and was faithlessly arrested 
on the road. Mendizabal and Gomez Bicerra were 
long concealed in the metropolis, and eventually 
succeeded by stratagem in escaping from the Spanish 
soil, } 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT.-——STATE OF PARTIES. 


Wuen the Provisional Government, presided over 
by Senor Lopez, was installed at Madrid on the 23rd 
July, it found created a new and most difficult 
position of affairs. It was the child of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and to them it was compelled to bow. 
Lifted back to office by violence, created by an out- 
rage on constitutional forms, its first acts must needs 
be of a strong character, and its measures, to be suc- 
cessful, moulded by necessity rather than by statute. 
Two rival parties, diametrically opposed in principle, 
and held asunder by mutual jealousies, were to be 
conciliated and kept in play; two separate sets of 
opinions to be treated with a certain deference. 

The task was unsuccessful, because it was impossi- 
ble. The most violent outrages on the Constitution 
were perpetrated in quick succession, the exaggerated 
plea of necessity was invoked for the most lawless acts, 
and in the end it was shown that they were unavail-. 
ing. The Marquesa de Santa Cruz was appointed 
to the palace, and a nucleus of a Camarilla formed ; 
the growing exactions of Narvaez were becoming more 
formidable daily, the future was obscure and heavy 
with dull forebodings. The ascendancy of Moderado 
principles appeared inevitable, and the adhesion of 
the army to Narvaez was complete. 
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Sehor Lopez, noticing with pain these decisive 
demonstrations, endeavoured by remaining in power 
to keep the Progresistas in countenance, and repel 
the exigencies of Moderado aggression. His object, 
as afterwards avowed in the Chamber, was to tolerate 
and even recognise Moderado opinions, but not to 
permit their induction into power; to give those who 
professed them employment under the State, but 
never concede to them political command. The 
compromise had but one fault—it was impracticable. 

The parties are committed to hostilities upon the 
most essential principles of government. The one 
is for standing still, or for retrogression, the other 
for perpetual advance. The one is the determined 
foe of innovation, the other is for innovating or reno- 
vating in every direction. They are opposed as to 
abstract theory ; they are opposed as to material 
improvement; they are opposed in their financial 
policy ; they are opposed as to popular franchise. 
The Progresistas established the constitution of 1837, 
and the Moderados sternly resisted. The Pro- 
gresistas secularized the religious orders, and the old 
Moderados vehemently opposed them. The Pro- 
gresistas sold the dienes nacionales, or confiscated 
(chiefly ecclesiastical) properties; the Moderados 
strongly decried the measure. The Progresistas 
abolished entails, seignories, titles; the Moderados 
exclaimed against all their acts as robbery. The 
various laws of administrative reform, which the 
Progresistas proposed and carried, were met by the 
Moderados with the strongest opposition. 

. They are alpha and omega, the bane and antidote, 
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the stationary milestone and the train that flies past 
it. Sefior Lopez sought as a means of emerging from 
the difficulties of the case, and with the hope of 
reconciling conflicting opinions, to give a new orga- 
nization to the country by a premature declaration 
of the Queen’s majority. While Espartero retained 
his legal rights as Regent (and the royal nonage had 
yet twelve months to run), this clear infraction of the 
constitution appeared to be the sole resource. It 
was justified perhaps by the exigencies of the case ; 
but the very policy here adopted in the hope of a 
triumphant result, like a random move at chess (the 
Queon advanced), was the most fatal which a Pro- 
gresista could have pursued; for it made Isabel her 
own mistress, and threw her into the arms of the 
Camarilla. 

Spanish political parties and their equivalents in 
those of England may be popularly thus defined. Of 
the two extremes in the graduated scale of party, 
Spain is without the one, and England without the 
other. There are no Tories in Spain, or their equi- 
valent Carlists, in the legislative Chambers ; there 
are doubtless some isolated Carlists at heart, but they 
dare not show their tendencies. In England there 
are no Republicans mixing as such in the political 
world ; and whenever a stray voice is raised, there is 
no toleration for the doctrine. Chartism need not be 
taken into account, since it has, properly speaking, no 
parliamentary existence. 

he Spanish legislature is composed of Moder- 
ados, Progresistas, and Republicans. The Moderado 
is nearly the equivalent of our Conservative, and the 
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 Progresista of our Whig. The Mosterad 
Right and the Progresistas the Left o@the4 
the Republicans the extreme Left, —tHusiassimilating 
with France. There is a Centre oscillating’ between 
the two first-named, which was led by Gonzalez Bravo, 
and this is the party of *‘ Young Spain.” | 

When at Madrid, in 1834, was formed the first 
Estamento (the Aragonese substitute for a States 
General), Moderado principles were in the ascendant, 
and the scandal was witnessed of the massacre of 
friars in the metropolis, which the government could 
neither prevent nor punish. In the following year 
there was a revolution set on foot to overturn a 
Moderado ministry; the ministry fell, and the revo- 
lution was successful. In 1836—after the lapse of 
another little year—there was a fresh revolution, the 
results of which were constituent Cortes and the 
actual Constitution of 1837. Three years afterwards, 
in 1840, there was a new revolution, the revolution 
of the first of September. 

Queen Cristina was expelled from Spain, and 
Moderado domination fell with her. The greater 
popularity of the liberal views of policy was tempo- 
rarily established, the Regent Duke of Victory 
attained to the highest place as their representative, 
and the Progresista party was triumphant until it fell 
by internal divisions. 

The Moderado party of Spain, while it accepts the 
Constitution of 1837 as a fact accomplished, and pro- 
fesses the most utter repugnance to Absolutist prin- 
ciples of government, contends that. the Estatuto 
Real, which was in force up to the revolution 
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of 1856, comprised within it all the germs of liberty ; 
and the mogf.2ziétable leaders of the party, Martinez 
de la Rosa and Isturiz, are fond of asserting in the 
Cortes that, by an application of the English prin- 
ciple of the Reform Bill, from the Estatuto, as a kernel, 
might have been legally and peaceably developed all 
the popular rights and franchises which are found in 
the existing Constitution. 

But a calm examination of the forms of the Esta- 
mento of Procuradores of the kingdom, the only sub- 
stitute for a parliament which it presented, leads to 
the conclusion that not reform but revolution was 
needed. In such an assembly popular feeling could 
never have asserted itself, nor effectually urged the 
concession of primary popular rights. The Procu- 
radores were returned by electors with a very high 
pecuniary qualification; the principle of election was 
indirect, and the delegates might conspire’ amongst 
themselves, and in returning the Procuradores falsify 
the wishes of the people ; while so little independence 
was then within the walls of the Assembly, that this 
so-called parliament, instead of sturdily electing its 
own speaker, was obliged to return five, from whom 
the minister selected the president. 

The Estamento of 1835 was, in fact, no more truly 
a constitutional assembly than the existing States 
General of Holland, of Prussia, or Bavaria ; and it is 
a questionable blessing to a people to have conceded 
to it a sham parliament, which serves as a ministerial 
committee-room, and a complaisant voter of taxes. 

The right of publicly questioning a government, 
called here the mght of “‘interpellation,” and plainly 
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one of the most important functions of a parliament, 
was recklessly strangled in the case of any troublesome 
member of the opposition; and the president, who 
was the tool of the court, did just as he pleased. 
Thus, in the Estamento of November 1835, Count de 
Las Navas, a leading popular member of the existing 
Cortes, rose and said, “‘ I wish to make a proposition 
to the Estamento.” The proposition was known to 
have reference to a proposed alienation of ecclesias- 
tical property. The president replied, ‘I can receive 
no proposition at present,” and immediately ad- 
journed the session! The revolution followed speedily, 
for these Southern nations are too quick and fiery to 
wait for our Northern reforms. 

The old Moderado party has latterly lost ground 
in the Spanish parliament, growing rusty durmg the 
four years that it has been excluded from the man- 
agement of affairs; and having rather permitted the 
different sections of the Progresista party to fight it 
out amongst themselves, than combined for the for- 
mation of a vigorous opposition. 

Content with their character of undoubted respec- 
tability, and confident in the support and concurrence 
of nearly all the property of the country, and most 
of the intelligence, they have not unnaturally lapsed 
into inaction ; lagging in the social race, they have 
been outstripped by more vigorous competitors: and 
the literary prestige of Martinez de la Rosa, the 
eloquence of Donoso Cortés, and the sound statesman- 
like reputation of Isturiz, the most notable of the 
Moderados, have given way to the impetuous arro- 
gance of Gonzalez Bravo, and the party of the Centre, 
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or “ Young Spain.” This latter young man, since 
he pushed ‘himself forward to the post of Premier, 
has played such tricks in the Cortes as denote far 
more of vanity and vehemence than of true ability, 
and illustrated the perils of precocious oratory, dis- 
dainful of acquiring knowledge and experience, and 
bearing fruits that rot before they ripen. 

The party of ‘*‘ Young Spain” is more respectable 
than its leader. It is composed of fifty deputies, 
who have planted themselves ably in the centre of 
Congress between Cortina on one side and the Mode- 
rados on the other; by their compact, energetic, and 
irresistible adhesion, forcing the majority of the 
Chamber’in whatever direction they please. 

The political views of this party are satneisnily 
plausible. Placing themselves midway between both 
extremes of opinion, they would moderate progress 
with the restraints of conservation, and make patriotie 
views, in profession, the lode-star of all their move- 
ments. If there be any hope of a powerful renovation 
in Spain, it is not unlikely to spring from this party, 
which, so long as it retains its unity, can absolutely 
rule the Cortes. Should it acquire moral strength 
to resist the lures of office, magnanimity to be 
regardless of selfish interest, and integrity to with- 
stand corruption, it might permanently fill the proud 
position, which it held the other day, of saying who 
should and who should not be Prime Minister of 
Spain; have its wishes implicitly obeyed, and proclaim 
that no government should have its support but one 
endowed with virtuous energy, and power to organize 
the country in its administrative and judicial relations. 
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But the selfish character of Spanish pores makes 
this hope indeed chimerical. 

The Progresista party of Spain fs the strong 
support of the masses, and whenever its leaders lose 
their hold of power, they are invariably the victims 
of their own disunion. Inordinate ambitions and 
personal jealousies make difficult, if not impossible, 
the concert and mutual good understanding which are 
so essential to the effective action of parties. The 
zeal of adherents, not actually provided for, soon cools 
down; the weakness within are speedily augmented 
by the growing strength from without ; and the doors 
of office are too slightly barred to resist the vigorous 
assaults of their rivals, and the backhanded blows of 
their false supporters. 

Whenever, then, jealousies and internal dissensions 
in the Progresista camp attain to a certain pitch, the 
Moderados dispossess them by a coup de main—and 
this not scrupulously or constitutionally after the 
lapse of several years, a8 with the Whigs and Tories 
of England, but violently, recklessly, and at compara- 
tively brief intervals of time. Adversity alone unites 
the different Progresista sections, and its lessons are 
too soon forgotten. Moderado principles have the 
undoubted adhesion of the bulk of the wealthy classes, 
but these are averse to change. The Constitution 
of 1837 has been accepted as definitive; and the 
capitalists and those who have succeeded to property, 
or have themselves realised it, have the same aversion 
which may be found in other countries to measures 
which are calculated to risk its security. 

From no quarter haye the Moderados a chance of 
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permanent support, unless by sincerely accepting and 
adhering to the existing Constitution. They may 
resist innovation, and shudder at advance, but never 
recoil backwards. They must submit to the: same 
change which the Tories in England have undergone, 
and become bond fide Conservatives. The fears of 
the bulk of the people may thus be disarmed, and 
the frank adhesion of the moneyed classes, already 
well disposed towards them, be secured. This policy 
has just been strongly proclaimed by the most eminent 
leaders of the party, and the declaration of Martinez 
de la Rosa is important: “I judged, and I am still 
of opinion,” (this statement was made by him in the 
Cortes during the debate on the affairs of Olézaga), 
“ that the Estatuto Real would have sufficed for 
the happiness of the nation, for the enactment of the 
organic laws which it needs, and for curing by salutary 
remedies the evils which revolutions have brought in 
their train. But, while I retain this sincere persuasion, 
T am very far from thinking that the nation de- 
serves to suffer a new revolution to carry it backwards. 
This is my opinion, and my deep conviction, that the 
country should not be exposed to a counter-revolution, 
and that it would be criminal in any man to attempt 
it. My conviction is, that with the Constitution which 
governs us the nation may be governed ; and for this 
I have sworn it; had I thought otherwise, I would 
never have taken the oath, for I am not accustomed | 
to bea perjurer.” With these enlightened sentiments, 
the leading Moderados are well fitted to govern; but 
the violence of their bigoted supporters paralyses the 
more eminent men, who are unfortunately deficient in 
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courage, and in despite of whose better judgment re- 
action and subversive measures are invariably urged 
forward, The country is soon disgusted, and raised 
in arms against them ; and the constitutional ardour 
and revolutionary habits of Spain burst forth in open 
insurrection. In the recent events, the violence of 
Narvaez and Bravo completely prostrated the good 
sense of De la Rosa and Isturiz; and most probably 
in vain did the moderate Moderados insert the small 
end of the wedge. | | 

A false sympathy for Don Carlos has been recently 
got up in the British House of Commons. There 
never was anything more impossible than for that 
imbecile and blood-stained tyrant to establish once 
more a footing in Spain. If those who expatiate on 
this subject in London, making copious draughts on 
imagination, were to visit any part of the Peninsula, 
and take note of the popular feeling, they would in- 
stantaneously modify their sentiments. His son, 
Don Sebastian, would have as little chance as the 
father. Nothing could be more unfounded than the 
common speculation in England upon Narvaez’s cha- 
racter as likely to prove another General Monk, the 
restorer of the English Carlos. Narvaez is the sworn 
ally and servant of Queen Cristina, whose daughter 
Isabel he would as soon think of contributing to remove 
from the throne to make room for her hated uncle 
and Salic rival, as of encircling the brows of Espar- 
tero with the regal round. The Carlist party in Spain, 
as Carlist, is without strength, standing, or influence, 
and is limited to the more factious clergy and to 
certain antediluvian grandces. 
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The guerillas who hoist Don Carlos’ standard, dis- 
play it merely as a pretence for robbery, and this 
year should have sufficed to dispel the most sanguine 
Carlist illusions. The temptation to fish in troubled 
waters was far from being neglected, but though the 
contrabandists filled their nets, the Carlists drew 
nothing but stones. The Pyrenean frontier has for 
many months past been crossed by faccioso adventurers 
from France, who have been uniformly shot in detail, 
or crushed if they resisted in numbers. Inthe Basque 
provinces, and in Navarre, no popular sympathies could 
be again enlisted; and the Vascongados, like the 
Aragonese, rose against the factious guerillas, and 
dispersed or slew them in detail. 

The prevalence of political nicknames is a peculiar 
feature of modern Spain, and has doubtless led to 
mistakes in the foreign appreciation of political dis- 
tinctions. The adherents of Espartero have been 
universally called ‘* Ayacuchos,” an odious reminis- 
cence of the battle at which Don Baldomero and his 
brother generals lost for Spain the empire of Peru. 
The entire Progresista party have been termed 
‘* Exaltados,” although violent opinions have been 
professed by but a section; and the Moderados on the 
other hand have been styled ‘“ Devoristas,” to indi- 
cate an eagerness for place and plunder. 

The Parliamentary strength in every Cortes re- 
turned without constraint and violence, has been 
usually, under the constitutional form of government, 
ranged on the Progresista side, and mutual jealousies 
have alone prevented them from uniformly command- 
ing. The capital fault.of Espartero’s dynasty was in 
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promoting this jealousy and disunion. Instead of 
rallying all sections of Liberals in support of his. 
authority, to the exclusion of the common enemy, the 
old Liberals, represented by Calatrava and Arguelles, 
were played .off against-the more modern reformers, 
Cortina and Lopez, Olézaga and Madoz, Cantero 
and Caballero. ‘The Moderados were despised as an 
extinct faction, and grew in unnoticed strength with 
the unscrupulous aid of France, till they rose into 
irresistible antagonism against the Regent, through 
a league with the Liberals, whom he had mortally 
offended. : 

A powerful section of the Progresista party had 
supported the project of a triple regency, in oppo- 
sition to the exclusive pretensions of Espartero to 
the exercise of the supreme power; and through a 
jealous and easily understood disinclination to the 
sole elevation of one who, however well-intentioned, 
was at best a mere soldier, and no regular pro- 
ficient in statesmanship. These feelings were never 
cradicated ; on the contrary, they grew more intense. 
Kispartero was no advocate of violent theories of 
government, but he was too little attentive to the 
constitutional voice of the Coértes. His obvious policy 
was conciliation; but this policy is alien to Spanish 
natures. He excluded his opponents from a legiti- 
. mate share of power. He leaned upon one section of 
Liberals, and found it rotten at last, and his impru- 
dence has been doomed to a terrible expiation. 

All government in Spain will be a farce, all en- 
lightened administration impossible, until something 
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like stability and permanence is secured to successive 
ministries. As it is, even genius has no time to 
display itself; the fairest promise is nipped in the bud; 
the profoundest schemes of amelioration and reform 
are scattered to the winds before the foundation of 
the edifice is traced, or its ground-plan completed. 
Executive capacity, like a song, “‘is good if a body 
could sing;” but the sogeial euneulty recurs, that 
“to finish we must begin.” 

The Spanish ministerial bravurist is kicked out 
before he has cleared his throat. <A. fair start is 
unheard of in the Peninsula. The jockeys are 
weighed, and permitted to mount; but just as they 
are drawing up the reins, and before they are firmly 
fixed in the saddle, a ruthless boot unseats them, and 
they are left sprawling in the mire; while the unruly 
and ungovernable animal they bestrode is mounted 
by a fresh rider. All the Ins are assailed by all the 
Outs, with a cry of “ Ote-tot que je m’y mette!” 
Within the last twelve months, from May 1843 to 
May 1844, seven different administrations have di- 
rected the affairs of Spain. HEspartero’s last consider- 
able cabinet, presided over by Rodil, fell on the 9th 
of May. Lopez’s lasted but for ten days. Gomez 
Becerra’s subsisted for sixty-five days, the bulk of 
which were revolutionary. 

The Regent fled, Madrid was taken, and the 
Lopez-Serrano cabinet was again installed in office, 
which it held for four months. Olozaga was four 
days beating about for colleagues, and six days an 
actual minister. Gonzalez Bravo was 154 days in 
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power, and Narvaez is now the seventh! “ Poca 
ganancia y menos honra por los particulares que venian 
de toda Espana 4 servir al rey,” says old Mendoza, in 
his Guerra de Granada; ‘“‘ There is small gain and 
less honour for those adventurers who flock from all 
Spain to serve the King.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“ CENTRAL JUNTA.” 


Tue subsidence of the waters, after the tossing 
of a tempest, is a thing not readily effected. There 
is a heaving swell, a breaking into foam, and an 
angry conflict of unruly currents, long after the storm 
has swept over the surface; and it was not oil but 
vinegar that Narvaez poured upon the waves. A 
multitude of causes combined to embitter the feelings 
of the nation; despotic principles were too evidently 
gaining an ascendant, and popular rights were too 
obviously treated with contempt. If one military 
dictator was got rid of, it was to be succeeded by 
another more desperately reckless. There was scarcely 
a law of the land, or an article of the constitution, 
which the Provisional Government did not violate 
within its first month of office. The revolutionary 
Juntas, by which the movement was effected, instead 
of dissolving when the country became restored to a 
normal state, retained their irregular and lawless 
existence, communicated with the Provisional Go- 
vernment upon a footing of equality, and had the 
pretension to advise, dictate, and almost command. 
When their suggestions were not attended to, when 
appointments were not made in their favour, nor 
their services, as they deemed, sufficiently rewarded, 
they proceeded, with the true instinct of Spaniards, 
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to re-pronounce against the Provisional Government, 
and demand a ‘“ Central Junta” to control it. 
Some leading towns effected this new movement 
quietly, and others by force of arms. 

It was regarded as ominous by the country, that 
Cristina’s Camarilla should be virtually reproduced at 
her daughter’s court, and that the queen-mother’s 
especial confidant, the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, 
should be despatched hot-foot from Paris to preside 
over the palace at Madrid, that the court-lady of the 
mother should be the court-lady of the child, and the 
mother’s own general the child’s body-guard. It was 
remembered, too, what Camarillas had been in the 
palace of the husband and father of these two queens, 
when the patriots of Spain were sent to the scaffold 
by the mandate of hidden courtiers, and freedom 
withered at the touch of a Calomarde and a Conde de 
Espana; when judges were compelled to give sentence 
whether evidence was adduced or not, and Rafael del 
Riego perished, the victim of a coterie. Still more 
was it remembered what worse than human wicked- 
ness, what execrable meanness and infamy, stained 
the crawling yet insolent courtiers of the earlier Bour- 
bons of Spain, and the monarchs who immediately pre- 
ceded them; what base and fawning subserviency minis- 
tered to royal wills; what grinding tyranny rewarded 
for these acts crushed down the people to powder; 
and though their devotion to their hereditary sovereign 
was not in the least impaired or shaken, though loyalty 
was cherished like a religious feeling, they shuddered 
‘to be enthralled once more by the curse of a Camarilla. 
. The cry of “ Central Junta” is dear to the ears o1 
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Spaniards. It was the rallying cry of the municipal 
and popular levies, which struggled so long for liberty 
in the early part of the reign of Charles V.; and 
during the Peninsular War it was this cry that sus 
tained Zaragoza in its triumphant endurance of forty 
assaults, and enabled Valencia to repulse Marshal 
Moncey with terrible slaughter. According to the 
ancient usages of the country, upon great emergencies 
each province names a supreme Junta, invested with 
full power both of internal administration and military 
defence. Twomembers, deputed from each provincial 
Junta, proceed to the capital, and there sitting toge- 
ther constitute the Central Junta of the kingdom. 
Before the crowning of Joseph Bonaparte the Junta 
thus formed governed at Madrid, in the name of Fer- 
dinand VII., under the presidency of Count Florida- 
Blanca. , 

Barcelona and Zaragoza were the first and boldest 
to defy Lopez and Narvaez, and make manifest their 
indignation at the deception practised on the people. 
These spirited towns withstood lengthened sieges, and 
did not finally yield except upon honourable terms. 
In many other towns there were partial attempts at 
insurrection, but for the most part unsuccessful. 

During the siege of Seville there were several free 
corps enrolled, which were by far too proud of their 
triumphant defence to suffer themselves to be at once 
disbanded when their services were no longer needed. 
The Junta continuing its sittings, without any sha- 
dow of authority, for four months after the cessa- 
tion of the siege, to the period of the declaration of 
the Queen’s majority, could with no decency dissolve 
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the Cuerpos Francos, which only imitated their betters, 
and thus matters remained till the middle of Novem- 
ber, to great public inconvenience. The Junta went 
on promoting their favourites from the rank of ser- 
geant to those of Alférez or ensign, lieutenant, and 
captain, long after there was the slightest occasion for 
such irregular levies. The most absurd consequences 
resulted. A shoemaker, who had been advanced to 
the post of Alférez, having a quarrel in the Alameda 
Vieja with some of his fellow-townsmen, required as 
a military officer the assistance of four private soldiers, 
who chanced to pass that way, to arrest his adversa- 
ries. Arrested they were, and lodged in a neighbour- 
ing guard-house. This scandalous abuse led at last 
to an abatement of the nuisance, and none were per- 
mitted to assume military titles who were not con- 
firmed in their appointment by the government. 

The people of Seville exaggerated the merits of 
their defence. Van Halen’s battering train was 
composed of only eight mortars, and about a dozen 
pieces of field-artillery, none of them more than 
fifteen-pounders; the guns did little or no execution, 
and of the mortars two were disabled and dismounted. 
The bontbardment lasted but six days, and the notion 
of doing considerable injury with such matériel to a 
city of immense extent, containing 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, is extremely fantastic. But rhodomontade and 
grandiloquence are dear to the Spanish character, 
and especially to the natives of Andalucia, which has 
been called the Spanish Gascony; every man likes 
to have his courage spoken of, and the heads of 
the Sevillanos were turned by the pindarics of native 
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bards, and the high-flown compliments of the sur- 
rounding villages. The “‘ Junta of Defence” believed 
themselves considerably greater men than Narvaez, 
and forwarded to him and Lopez accounts ‘of the 
siege in prose and rhyme, with a request for places 
tacked to the end. When these historical memoirs 
and epic effusions were treated with profound indif- 
ference, when they found their encomiastic authorship 
cavalierly consigned to the trunkmakers, the ery for 
a Central Junta became very keen in Seville. At- 
tempts at insurrection were made and persisted in 
with great pertinacity throughout the autumn, and 
nothing -but the energy of the Government authorities 
and the vigour of Narvaez’s military arrangements 
prevented their efforts, of which there were some 
twenty at different times, from being successful. 

As the Sevillanos imagine themselves to have been 
treated with great ingratitude, I may as well record 
the real results of the siege. I saw full twenty houses 
in different parts of the city—this was about the 
entire number—which Van Halen’s shells had entirely 
“‘outted.” The balls did limited damage—a mere 
crack against a wall, for the most part, a few stones 
dashed out, and there an end. But the bombs—that 
was indeed a different matter! Wherever they fell, 
unless when they struck the streets and were buried 
in the ground, they carried destruction. Lighting 
on the roof of a house, they invariably pierced through 
its four or five floors, and bursting below, laid the 
building in ruins. The lives lost by these tremendous 
‘explosions were fortunately but few—in all not more 
than twenty—for the male inhabitants were chiefly at 
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the walls, and the women huddled -in the churches. 
One man who removed with his family to Alcala, 
upon his return found the roof and floors of his house 
pierced by a grenade, which destroyed a sofa on 
which he had sat nearly every day in his life, and 
then made its exit through the wall. Throughout 
the siege there was happily no desecration of churches. 
The women cooked and slept in the magnificent 
cathedral; but if they did, they breathed incessant 
prayers to the Virgin; and no cruciix, with a cord 
twisted round its neck, was dragged in derision as at 
Barcelona. | 

‘Ah, villanos con poder !” says Calderon, in his Alcalde 
de Zalamea, ‘ Villains with power,” indeed! The 
Juntas, the moment they were constituted, took 
measures to prove how sincere was their love of 
hiberty, by persecuting those whom they hated. The 
‘brave men, too, who had so longed for the post of 
danger, looked shrewdly now to their personal safety ; 
and the dignity of their new position, and dread of 
compromising the public weal by exposing valuable 
lives to danger, kept them always close in council, 
and as far as they could from the walls! The Junta 
of Seville was snugly ensconced in the nearly bomb- 
proof convent of San Paolo; and that of Barcelona, 
during the subsequent bombardment of October, 
packed itself up in a vault of the extinct Inquisition, 
with an arched stone roof of extraordinary thickness. 
They smiled in conscious security at the distant 
booming of the projectiles which flew through the 
Plaza de San Jaime, while their deluded adherents 
at their bidding were perilling life and limb. In their 
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mandates, their proceedings, and their cruel and 
sanguinary sentences, they followed unconsciously but 
with singular closeness the system of the ominous 
body in whose hall they had enshrined themselves. 
** Ah, villanos con poder!” Boys of twelve and thirteen 
years were compelled by them to do the work ofsoldiers 
—tender youths, torn from the mothers of Spain. 

At Granada and Almeria there were severe conflicts 
between the citizens and military, but the attempt of 
the Centralistas was likewise here unsuccessful. At 
Xerez the authorities gave to the troops the word of 
command to fire on the revolted Nationals. But 
the soldiers, instead of obeying the mandate, joined 
in the citizens’ cry for the Central Junta, shouldered 
their muskets with the butt-end uppermost, frater- 
nised with the Nationals, whom they caught in a 
rough embrace, and made all their officers prisoners! 
The Ayuntamiénto was speedily “‘no where.” The 
next day all this work was as if by magic undone, 
and the town “ dispronounced ” itself at the point of 
the bayonet. Means had been contrived in the in- 
terim to pay up the soldiers’ arrears. The enthusiasm 
of the previous day was miraculously abated. The 
highly brandied sherry assumed a pale and golden 
hue. Water was poured into the generous liquor, it 
was diluted to a mawkish negus, 

The charming town of Xeres de la Frontera is 
every day assuming more of an English air, the clean- 
liness of its streets and the bright colouring of the 
fronts of its houses showing that the tastes of the 
British residents are diffusing themselves amongst 
the native population. But the savage nature of the 
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Spanish political partisan has burst out here, as in 
other parts of Andalucia, where, until of late, such 
manifestations were a pleasing rarity; and in Octo- 
ber, on the occasion of electing the provincial depu- 
tation, a remarkable outbreak took place in this 
pretty little town. The committee of the Ayunta- 
miénto was engaged in the scrutiny of votes; the 
populace was anxiously waiting the result in the open 
space in front of the municipal hall, and a considera- 
ble distance down the Calle del Consistorio. I was 
close to the Ayuntamiénto myself, being curious to 
learn the result, and still more anxious to watch the 
_ evolutions of the crowd. The greatest suspicion of 
the scrutiny committee prevailed, and murmurings of 
bitter discontent were raised without intermission. 
The members of the committee in question were toa 
man warm partisans of the Provisional Government, 
and it was a part of the electioneering management 
of Lopez and Narvaez to suffer no Centralista and no 
adherent of Espartero to have a finger in that most 
important part of a Spanish election which consists 
in the scrutiny of votes. 

The crowd knew this as well as the authorities. 
Presently, an active Ayacucho emerged from the 
municipality, and announced to his friends in the 
crowd, in the deep and rapid tones of a conspirator, 
that the game was up with their candidates! The 
scrutiny was going all against them, they had not ono 
friend in the electoral college, and the best votes of 
the district were struck off, for no other fault but 
because they belonged to the Opposition. ‘‘ La mesa 
esta podrida!” (the table is rotten!) he exclaimed, 
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shaking his clenched fist with vehemence. The 
crowd understood him, and caught up thecry: ‘Abajo 
el Ayuntamiénto! Abajo la mesa podrida!” (Down 
with the municipality ! Down with the rotten table !) 
“Viva la Junta Central!” The “table” is the familiar 
name for the committee of scrutiny. The municipal 
guard interposed, but were speedily overcome. Tho 
front of the Ayuntamiénto was instantly attacked, 
the windows were peppered with stones, the guard at: 
the door interposed, but were vigorously resisted. 
All the neighbouring shop-doors were shut, and the 
windows barricaded. A message was sent from the 
back of the Ayuntamiénto to the adjacent barrack, 
and the brigadier commandant of arms, Don Ber- 
nardo de Aguila, repaired without delay to the scene 
of the Alboroto, with the small force of infantry and 
eavalry at his disposal, which he planted in front of 
the Casa del Ayuntamiénto, according to the best 
principles of military distribution, to do execution 
against a crowd. 

At the approach of Aguila, with his handful of 
disciplined troops, the major part of the mob fled 
from the Calle del Consistorio into the small streets 
which branch off from it; and the commandant, with 
a piquet of infantry, succeeded in dislodging from the 
hall of the municipal house the portion of the crowd 
which had penetrated within. Several bayonet-stabs 
were dealt in this service; no serious wound was, 
however, inflicted, but the people were expelled. 
I retired to the house of an acquaintance fronting 
the municipality, and from one of its windows com- 
manded a full view of the subsequent events, ‘Tran-. 
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quillity was for the moment restored, and the Amo- 
tinados (mutineers) seemed to have quietly abandoned 
the ground to the soldiers, who, of course, remained 
and prepared for hostilities. Aguila took all needful 
precautions; planted his men so as to guard against 
surprise, and posted sentinels in the streets adjoining 
the Consistorial, where there are some narrow pas- 
sages. Now, however, came into play the ambushed 
guns, and a perfidious fire of musketry from the tops 
of houses and the corners of alleys took down no 
fewer than six of the soldiers. One of the infantry 
was killed on the spot and another was wounded ; 
two of the cavalry were wounded seriously, and two 
slightly. The elevated and exposed position of the 
latter on horseback, made them more obvious aims 
for the concealed marksmen. The dragoons galloped 
up and down the street—the foot-soldiers ran to and 
fro, but there was no enemy to be seen; the murder- 
ous guns of their assailants were discharged from 
under cover, or from the inaccessible roofs of houses. 
Dragoons and horses champed the bit impatiently ; 
some of them bit the dust. The infantry soldiers 
pointed their muskets here and there, but pointed 
them delusively, for the moment they raised their 
weapons their adversaries had disappeared. The 
popular fury now rose with the taste of blood, and 
women aided their husbands and brothers by flinging 
down tiles, heavy stones, and flower-pots, on the 
soldiers beneath, as at Barcelona. It is a fearful scene, 
street-fighting! Tamer, however, than the Catalan 
viragos, they hurled no chests of drawers—no hyme- 
neal bedposts—no infants’ cradles, on the shakos 
under them. 
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Aguila, undaunted by the ugliness of the weapons 
which rained down from numerous roofs, proceeded 
to make a reconnoissance in a café from which several 
shots had been fired. As he was in the act of 
entering with his men, one of the townspeople im- 
prudently rushed out from the further door and 
darted down the street. The exasperated soldiers 
levelled their guns at him, and shot him dead! That 
man was as innocent of all participation in the fray 
as I was. He was indeed remarkable for his pacific 
and timid character, and if he fled it was in positive 
consternation. His life paid the forfeit of his want 
of self-possession. Such are the terrible chances of 
civil strife! The ammunition of the people became 
scantier; Aguila withdrew his sentries and pickets, 
and planted himself for the remainder of the day and 
night at the Ayuntamiénto. The firing of the Amoti- 
nados was now distant and ineffective, and the muni- 
cipal committee with true Spanish sang froid continued 
its scrutiny uninterruptedly, without paying the 
slightest attention to the zozobra (whirlwind) outside. 
Aguila did not venture forth with his slight force 
again, confining himself to the protection of the 
municipal house; the people, too, declined to show 
close fight, but kept up a hedge-fire nearer or more 
distant during the whole of the night. The soldiers 
ensconced in the municipal hall received no further 
damage, with the exception of a couple of sentries 
who were wounded. The impassible aldermen con- 
tinued their scrutiny for twelve mortal hours, striking 
off a vote, or thereabouts, for every hostile shot that 
was fired. Meanwhile an express had been sent off 
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to Cadiz for troops, and everything was got ready in 
the middle of the night. At five in the morning of 
the 16th, 300 men of the regiment of Asturias, under 
the command of Don Pedro Cabanas, embarked on 
board a small steamer in the midst of a heavy storm, 
crossed the Bay of Cadiz, with a surge sweeping to 
their gunwale, and (with such excellent expedition 
was the affair managed) were in Xerez four hours 
after. 

This strong reinforcement decided the business. 
The town was patrolled in every direction; several 
arrests were made; the leading partisans of the Pro- 
visional Government now mingled with the soldiers. 

The first Alcalde, Miguel Giles, and the political 
governor’s secretary, Velasquez, read the bando, 
commanding all arms to be given up—and were fired 
on in the act—but the disturbance was effectually 
suppressed. 

Such was the usual character and fate of the 
attempts to proclaim the Central Junta. Neverthe- 
less it was determined, as a counterplot, to proclaim, 
without delay, the Queen’s majority, and this cere- 
mony took place with befitting pomp at the meeting 
of the Cortes,.on the 15th of November. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE OUSTING OF LOPEZ, AND THE EXPULSION OF 
- OLOZAGA. 

Ir was a glorious sight, whatever partisans may 
say about it, when the second Isabel ascended, in her 
thirteenth .year, the oldest throne in Europe—a 
throne numbering more ages than her years ; a throne 
of foufteen centuries, more venerable than that of 
France, more chivalrous than that of England, more 
illustrious, in its early history, than any in the world 
beside; when the royal girl by her youthful innocence 
(would that she could have kept it unimpaired!) 
disarmed contending factions, exorcised the demons 
of infuriate strife, and beaming from a serener sky, 
like a pure and benign Santelmo, quelled in an instant 
the surges of faction, and dispersed the angry foam 
of waters! The first Isabel left deep on the throne 
the impression of her iron footsteps, combined the 
qualities which shone most worthily in the age which 
she adorned—for, like our own Isabel,* she was strong 
and masculine-minded—put an end to a fierce and 
barbarous domination, joined many divided peoples 
in one, united two crowns, and linked two worlds! - 
To every age its especial uses. The transforming 
power of time has renovated, of late, the face of the 
Spanish monarchy, and abridged the royal preroga- 


* Queen Elizabeth—the names are the same in reality. 
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tive. May the new Isabel (was the general prayer) 
shine worthily in her limited, but most powerful, 
sphere ; controllmg faction by the prestige of her 
name, and gathering round her throne, by the magic 
of her undisputed position, all that is most worthy 
and most virtuous in herempire. May that delicate 
hand wield a strong sceptre, reconcile freedom with 
order and progress with conservation; and beneath 
her quickening sway may the loyalty cheerfully paid 
to her sex and station, the homage of strength more 
readily accorded to weakness, revive all the chivalrous 
honour and lofty cadalleria of the Spanish character, 
till the nation is as justly proud as of old, and its 
name and power, as of old, respected ! 

The nobleman appointed guardian to the Queen 
was found to be of such strong Moderado, even Royal- 
ist, tendencies, that it had been deemed requisite to 
counterbalance his influence by some other high 
appointment; and an extraordinary courier was 
despatched to the Basque provinces for Don Salus- 
tiano de Oldzaga, with a letter from the Prime 
Minister, Lopez, imploring him instantly to repair to 
the Court. Olézaga obeyed the call, though with 
reluctance, his intention having been to await the 
meeting of the Cortes. He found that the Queen’s 
guardian had nominated several violent Moderados 
to places near the royal person, and amongst the rest 
the Marquesa de Santa Cruz. He accepted the 
investiture of royal preceptor, with the well-under- 
stood duties annexed of constant vigilance and 
political inspection of the movements of the now 


undisguised Camarilla. The mission was both difficult 
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and disagreeable, “‘ and its results,” as he expressed 
it, “must be almost certainly evil.” It was a silent 
but incessant struggle of conflicting influences. His 
functions, however, as preceptor, could last only for 
a few months, it having been determined, as the only 
escape from the pressing difficulties of the case, to 
declare the Queen major in November. This brief 
interval was carefully employed by Olézaga. To the 
completion of Queen Isabel’s political education his 
days and nights were devoted. He repeatedly ex- 
plained to his royal pupil that there is no constitutional 
monarchy possible, if sovereigns listen to political 
discourse from any others but their responsible 
ministers, and yield to private affection, or to the 
solicitations of those whom they may happen to 
esteem, in preference to the counsels of the men 
whom the country interposes between ruler and 
people. ; | 

The doctrine thus laid down by Olézaga was rigid, 
perhaps severe; but it was absolutely compelled by 
the pressure of circumstances, and by the defenceless 
youth of Isabel. In the case of a mature sovereign 
this severity could not with propriety be enforced, 
but nothing short of it could prevent the complete 
formation of that unendurable Camarilla, whose 
nucleus was then gathered and growing harder and 
firmer daily. It may be said that the sovereign must 
be at liberty to hear all sides, to enable her to form 
just opinions, but the official reports of the proceedings 
in Cortes are accessible, and upon each measure 
may be obtained the opinion of her council. 

The Queen’s majority was declared, the functions 
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both of guardian and preceptor ceased with this 
declaration; the Lopez ministry retired, notwith- 
standing an unanimous approving vote from the 
Cortes, Lopez being resolutely averse to encountering 
the too powerful opposition of the Camarilla; and 
Lopez himself designated Olozaga for his successor. 
Olézaga, relying on his conscious strength, though 
well aware of all the obstacles, accepted the trying 
task. He underrated the hatred of the Camarilla. 

The natural feelings of dislike on the part of Queen 
Cristina towards Oldzaga have not been sufficiently 
dwelt on. We have here again the “ femina furens ;” 
a lurking hostility, and a deadly revenge. When 
Olozaga was in Paris as Espartero’s representative, 
he demanded of the court of the Tuileries the re- 
moval of Cristina from the French metropolis, 
basing his demand upon an accusation of incessant 
designs hostile to the actual Regency of Spain, revo- 
lutionary plans in perpetual agitation, subsidies of 
money, and threatened inroads. The French Court 
did not listen to this demand, but Cristina deeply 
remembered it; and we have now the results of the 
secret instructions with which the Marquesa de 
Santa Cruz repaired to Madrid, as well as the source 
of Queen Isabel's hatred. 

The Camarilla set to work at once with a 
vigour which disclosed their estimate of the powers 
of the man they had to cope with. They en- 
gaged in what Frenchmen call “ wne guerre achar- 
née.” Oldzaga was no sooner called in, than a 
proposition was made to him “to arrange matters 
with the Captain-General.” He asked whether it 
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was proposed that Narvaez should form one of the 
new Ministry! The answer was m the negative. 
Had it been affirmative, Olézaga would have at once 
resigned, because a Progresista. government he was 
determined to form, and rejected as impracticable an 
infusion of Moderados, the political distinctions being 
too decided for compromise. He then was told that 
it was expected he would take Narvaez’s advice as to 
the appointment of his colleagues. He answered, that 
that personage would highly honour him if hecalled him 
formally for the purpose in question; but that he could 
hot respond to the confidence which had been reposed 
in him by his sovereign, unless he was to enjoy the 
most perfect liberty. The same matter was subse- 
quently hinted at by the Queen, when Oldézaga firmly 
replied that, if he was to be charged with the forma- 
tion of a Ministry, no one but he was to have the 
management of the transaction ; that his faith was 
exclusively in representative government ; and that 
he must resist every procedure that was not strictly 
constitutional. The Camarilla was not yet defeated, 
and it was subsequently indicated to the sturdy pre- 
mier, that Narvaez would be present at his delibera- 
tions previous to the nomination of the Ministry. 
The successful soldier was to be the Mephistopheles, 
Olézaga the Faust. The latter replied that there 
could be no inconvenience in the Captain-General 
coming to him whenever he pleased, but that in any, 
thing beyond this there would be the utmost incon- 
venience. A violent Moderado was pointed out for 
a particular ministerial portfolio, but Olozaga at once 
rejected the proposition, and ‘said. that all his col- 
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leagues must possess his particular confidence, and 
that deference should be paid as of right to no man 
out of the Cabinet. He added; that no one could be 
permitted to. serve near her Majesty's person who 
should choose to interfere with affairs of state—a 
threat which was understood, and which he would 
have undoubtedly realized but for subsequent events. 

Olozaga was proceeding to choose his colleagues 
-entirely from his own Progresista party, when the 
first open demonstration was made by the Camarilla. 
The declaration of Queen Isabel’s majority was 
celebrated first bya royal banquet to the leading 
members of both legislative bodies, and next by a 
similar banquet to the diplomatic corps, at Madrid. 
It was originally intended that none but the Ambas- 
sadors and Prime Minister (his colleagues not being 
yet appointed) should assist at this banquet. Not- 
withstanding the strict rule thus laid down, it was 
indirectly conveyed to Olézaga, as the Queen’s desire, 
that Narvaez should. be present at this banquet. The 
outgoing Ministry, Lopez and his colleagues, and 
Olozaga, by common accord declared that the pro- 
posed invitation would have a strong political sig- 
nificancy, and that either the exception should not be 
made or that it should: be announced and laid down 
as a general rule. The determination to have Nar- 
vaez present was, ‘however, persisted in, the Queen’s 
wishes on the subject were positively declared ; and a 
compromise was effected by which Narvaez was per- 
mitted a seat atthe dinner, but his presence was 
balanced by that of other popular authorities. 

On the following day, while Olézaga was engaged © 
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in the Secretaria de Estado upon the difficult task of 
forming an administration, he was surprised by the 

receipt of a hurried message from the palace; and 

having repaired thither without delay, his surprise 

was increased on being told by the Queen that ‘“ he 

must form his Ministry without delay, for if not, there 

was another who would do it for him!” Oldézaga did 

not resign in disgust, for he took pity on his sove- 

reign, and his indignation at the back-stairs influence - 
sustained him through the miserable conflict. He 

instantly formed his Cabinet, and the second day of 
its existence received for himself and his colleagues, 

from the Queen’s mouth, an invitation to the royal 

table. 

On the appointed day the new Ministers repaired 
to the palace, and were told at the door that there 
was no dinner for them! Olozaga, in no wise dis- 
concerted, declared that they did not come to eat, 
but to have the honour of paying their respects to 
her Majesty, and pushed into the interior of the 
palace. 

This glorious impertinence of Ol6ézaga’s drove the 
Camarilla to despair. The Marquesa de Santa 
Cruz—for she it was who came with that smoothly- 
told but rudest of fibs, and whom Olozaga merely 
indicated to the Congress, subsequently, as one who 
is muy de cerca to the Queen, ‘‘ who has the honour to 
serve very close to her Majesty’s person” —bit her lip, 
and had nothing to answer. The resources even of 
that cleverest of intriguing women were exhausted : 
no further obstacle could be improvised. The horrid 
man would take no rebuff nor refusal! To be sure, 
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it was deucedly unexpected. Think of a person thus 
grossly insulted, invited to a grand dinner at the 
palace, and told on his arrival with a contemptuous 
sneer that there was no dinner for him, having face 
and firmness enough to reply, with the most exqui- 
sitely cutting politeness’: ‘‘ My colleagues and I have 
not come, Marquesa, to eat at the Queen’s or at any 
other table. We assure your Excellency that eating 
is not.our object. We come desirous to enjoy the 
honour of her Majesty’s invitation, by seating our- 
selves at her royal table. Her Majesty will dine and 
we will look on.” The Marquesa had thought to jouer 
Olozaga, but she herself was jouwée—she strove to 
humiliate him but was herself humbled, and detected 
in a very base untruth, for, contrary to her distinct 
declaration, Olézaga and his colleagues found a 
sumptuous banquet prepared! Any other man, 
taken aback by the Marquesa’s cool statement, would 
have said: ‘‘No matter; some other day we will 
enjoy the honour.” But Olozaga walked in, and 
partook of “‘ a most abundant dinner.” 

A decree recognising the appointments and dis- 
tinctions conferred by Espartero, up to the period of 
his quitting the Spanish soil, exasperated the Mode- 
rados. The determination announced by Oldézaga to 
respect municipal rights, enraged them still further ; 
and the retirement of Serrano from his ministry,. 
occasioned partly by the decree above mentioned, and 
partly by the defeat of Lopez, in his candidature for 
the presidential chair of the Deputies, weakened the 
new Premier’s power. The Moderados had triumphed 
in the popular assembly, and thrust into the presi- 
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dency, Pidal, a vehement partisan. The course 
which in this emergency Olozaga pursued, was to 
obtain from the Queen a decree for the dissolution of 
the Cortes, a decree to be used when the fitting occa- 
sion should arrive. Olézaga obtained this decree on 
the 28th, and held it in petto. Nothing was publicly 
heard on the subject till the evening of the 2¥th. 
Pidal, president of the deputies, was then called in to 
consult with the Queen, upon ‘a horrible and un- 
heard of attempt” by Olézaga, in forcing her to sign 
the decree of dissolution; and on the night of the 
29th, there was convened, by Pidal’s advice, in the 
Real Camara, the vice-presidents of the congress, the 
minister Frias, and the ex-minister Serrano. To 
these the Queen detailed Olézaga’s alleged violence ; 
Frias signed the decree of his colleague Olézaga’s 
dismissal, and Serrano the revocation of the decree 
for a dissolution of the Cortes. All the ministers 
resigned on the following day. 

" Everything in the world has a cause; and the more 
immediate cause of these portentous events was the 
bile of Narvaez. Whence arose the wrath of this 
fierce ‘Achilles, this Captain-General of New Castile ? 
From a slight but significant occurrence. The 
26th of November, the day after the completion of 
Olézaga’s cabinet, was a Sunday, and the Madrilenos 
were abroad, as 1s their wont, for amusement, love, 
religion. A crowd gathered in front of the palace, 
and the word went round that Olozaga had sold him- 
self to the Moderados. Slight is the puff that soon 
begets a whirlwind here. Within a few minutes, in 
the area before the royal Alcazar, there was a loud 
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and tremendous uproar, an Algazara * that rose from 
the Moorish blood of Spain. The populace called for 
the head of Narvaez, the heads of ministers—“ Mue- 
ran los traidores!” Narvaez wanted to charge on the 
people; to cut out their tongues, or cut off their 
heads; to cut them down—it mattered little how. 
Olézaga answered ‘“‘ No!” And so determined was he — 
not to throw himself into the hands of the Mode- 
-rados, so resolved to give efficacy to Progresista prin- 
ciples, that he proceeded to acknowledge the legality 
of Espartero’s power till the moment of his leaving 
Spain. Thus was Olézaga’s destruction doomed. 

The last day of Lopez’s continuance in office was 
the 21st of November. The last day of Olézaga’s 
was the 28th of the same month. He was thus in 
office exactly a week; and what a week! The march 
of acentury. That little week sufficed to change the 
destinies of Spain. | 


* A loud tumult of voices. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROYAL CONSPIRACY. 


On the 30th of November Gonzalez Bravo received 
his nomination as Ministro de Estado and premier, 
with which was combined that of temporary Grand 
Notary of the Kingdom, for the purpose of receiving 
the Queen’s declaration as to the occurrences between 
her and Oldzaga on the night but one preceding. 
Summonses were issued to most of the leading and 
official persons of Madrid to attend at the palace carly 
in the ensuing day; and at noon on the Ist Decem- 
ber the following persons presented themselves before 
Queen Isabel in the Real Camara :—Don Mauricio 
Carlos de Onis, President of the Senate; the Duke 
de Rivas, and the Count de Espeleta, Vice-Presi- 
dents of the same legislative body; Don Salvador 
Calvet, Don Miguel Golfanquer, the Marquis de 
Pena Florida, and the Marquis de San Felicio, secre- 
taries of the Senate; Don Pedro José Pidal, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Deputies; Don Andres 
Aleon, Don Manuel Mazarredo, and Don Javier de 
Quinto, Vice-Presidents of the same; Don Mariano 
Roca de Togores, Don Candido Manuel de Nocedal, 
Don Agustin Salido, and Don José de Posada, secre- 
taries of the Congress; Don Ramon Maria de Lleo- 
part, President of the Supreme Tribunal of Justice ; 
Don Francisco Ferraz, President of the Supreme 
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Tribunal of War and Marine; the Duke de Frias, 
President of the Consultation Junta of the Ministry 
of State; the Duke de Castrotenefo, Dean of the 
deputation of the Grandees of Spain; Don Francisco 
Serrano Dominguez, Lieutenant-General of the 
Spanish armies; Don Ramon Maria Narvaez, Cap- 
tain-General of the first military district ; Don 
José Maria Nocedal, Dean of the Deputation of 
Madrid ; Don Manuel Larrairos, first constitutional 
Alcalde; the Duke de Hijar, Sumiller de Corps or 
Grand Chamberlain; the Count de Santa Coloma, 
Mayordomo-Mayor; the Marquis de Malpica, Sub- 
Caballerizo Mayor, or Great Under-Equerry; the 
Marquis de San Adrian, Gentleman of the Guard ; 
Palafox Duke of Zaragoza, Chief-Commandant of the 
Alabardero Guards; the Marquis de Palacios, Mayor- 
domo of the week on guard; Don Domingo Dulce, 
Gentleman with right of entry as Guard; the Mar- 
quesa de Santa Cruz, Camarera Mayor; Don Juan 
José Bonel y Orbe, Patriarch of the Indies; and 
Don Luis de Quintana, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
and Chancellor of the Ministry of Grace and Justice. 
In presence of all these “ notabilities,” Her Most 
Catholic Majesty Isabel the Second made the follow- 
ing solemn declaration, which was taken down in 
writing by the Notario Mayor, Bravo :— 

“On the night of the 28th of the month last past, 
Oldzaga presented himself before me, and proposed 
to me that I should sign the decree of dissolution of 
the Cortes. I answered that I did not like to sign it, 
having this amongst other reasons, that these Cortes 
had declared me of age. Oldzaga insisted; I again 
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refused to sign the said decree. I rose, directing 
myself towards the door, which is to the left of my 
table for despatch of business. Oldzaga placed him- 
self before me, and fastened the bolt in that door ; 
I directed myself towards the door in front, and 
Oldzaga again placed himself before me, and fastened 
the bolt of that door. He caught hold of my dress, 
and obliged me to sit down. He seized my hand and 
forced me to sign. After this he left, and I retired 
to my apartment.” . 

_ The declaration, as attested by Bravo, proceeded 
thus :—‘* The foregoing manifestation having been 
read over by me, the undersigned, Her Majesty 
deigned to add the following: — ‘Before Oldzaga 
took his departure, he asked me if I would give him 
my word not to tell any person what had happened ; 
and I answered that I would not promise.’ Her 
Majesty then invited all present to enter the room in 
which she despatches business, and examine the place 
in which what she had just told them happened ; and 
so they did in effect, all entering the Royal Cabinet. 
Afterwards I placed the declaration in Her Majesty’s 
royal hands, who, attesting that that was her true 
and free will, affirmed and signed it in the presence 
of the above-mentioned witnesses, after I had asked 
those present if they had possessed themselves of its 
contents, when they all answered that they had so 
possessed themselves; whereupon the said act was 
announced to be terminated, Her Majesty command- 
ing that all present should withdraw, and that this 
her royal declaration should be deposited in the office 
of my department, where it 1s now archived. And 
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in order that it may be known hereafter, and pro- 

duce the effects for which it took place, I give these 

presents in Madrid this first day of December 1843. 
“ Luis GonzaLez Bravo.” 


Such was the Royal declaration, and solemnly 
attested act, which bore upon the face of it the stamp 
of impossibility, and, ere four-and-twenty hours had 
elapsed, was universally discredited. Its disproof, as 
will be seen in the sequel, was of the most convincing 
description + and never, indeed, was calumny con- 
futed by a stronger array of human evidence. The 
Moderados imagined that none would presume to 
question the royal word, but, happily, they were 
hugely mistaken. 

A remarkable feature in this transaction is, that 
amongst the great officers of state and of the legis- 
Jature who repaired to the Palace to receive Queen 
Isabel's declaration, was her confessor, the Patriarch 
of the Indies. Her statement, therefore, was made in 
the presence of the only person in the world who could 
ask. her, in the name of her God, for an account. 
Perhaps the eye of the right reverend father, when it 
met hers, rather troubled her; and perhaps this, in 
some degree, accounts for the excitement with which 
she ran to and fro, and said—‘‘ Here it was Oldézaga 
caught my arm;” ‘‘ here he held my hand,” et cetera ; 
with sundry “palabras de houra!” Probably the 
Patriarch since has told her, that a sullied throne is 
a throne undermined. 

It was a proud position which the Progresista 
party took in this affair of Oldzaga. .The Camarilla, 
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and its Moderado allies n the Chambers—clinging 
to their ancient courtly recollections, to the shadowy 
prestige of Sovereign infallibility, and the sacredness 
of the Regal ark, which even a touch must defile— 
thought that, to crush the most illustrious subject in 
Spain, a Royal word sufficed. Who will dare gain- 
say it? argued the Camarilla, in its dark conven- 
ticle—tnveloped by the thick pall of the Philips— 
imbued with the spirit of that Don Carlos, who, in 
1760, having exchanged the throne of the Two Sici- 
lies for that of Spain, signed the Family Compact 
with France—and with much of the spirit of that 
other “Don Carlos, who, in 1839, was drummed out 
of the Peninsula. ‘‘ Grattez le Russe,” said Napoleon, 
‘* vous troucerez le Tartare.” Scratch the ultra Mode- 
rado, and you will find the rank old Absolutist ! 
The Queen has said it—what more could you desire ? 
El Rey no cae—‘‘ The King falls not”—declares an 
old Spanish law. ‘‘The Despacho Universal” was 
but the other day as omnipotent as the Decalogue. 
The Royal word made heads to fall as freely as the 
bow-string in Turkey. Who shall doubt the royal 
word? Impossible. A few years back the King 
was served on bended knees—a God—unquestionably 
the courtier’s God. Many of these venerable cus- 
toms had been revived within the month; grandees 
to wait at table—grandees to shut in the bedchamber 
—and the capital offence committed by Olozaga was 
to have given the Queen his arm to the dinner-table. 
The villain! His head rolling on a scaffold could 
scarce repay the indignity! Even in those odious 
contrivances—constitutional monarchies—the Sove- 
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reign was impeccable, irresponsible, inviolable. Ah, 
ha, Don Salustiano, you are caught in a trap! 
Why it was not so long—only'200 years—since he, 
whom the Duke d’Ossuna called the Great Drum of 
Monarchy, Philip III., was roasted to death before 
hig own fire, a victim to that lovely etiquette which 
would be skinned alive before it touched its Sovereign 
without special privilege. Doubt the royal word, 
indeed—not in Spain! It was but a dozen summers 
since royal protests and contradictions decided most 
disputes, whether of palace or party, and the obeis- 
sance paid to the dernier mot of Ferdinand could, 
surely, not be withheld from his daughter. Think of 
the gallantry due to a girl, and say was it not an 
excellent plot? They never thought that Oldézaga 
and his friends would have the impudence to defend 
him ; they deemed that he would suffer himself to be 
led an unbleating lamb to the sacrifice—that he 
would succumb without a struggle to this personal 
vengeance. Indeed! The Progresistas were no such 
finished courtiers ; sophistry and empty fictions have 
no such sway over human hearts. They were wor- 
shippers of royalty—not idolaters of its assumed 
infallibility. | 

The horrid plot, the deadly attack, was levelled 
against mankind. If sovereigns are entitled to legi- 
timate command, there is a greater sovereign—J us- 
tice. If Queens are interesting, beloved, sacred, 
there is another, and a yet more powerful Queen 
—‘the daughter of Heaven (as Senor Lopez said), the 
sister of Time, the companion of Eternity ; the only 
resource and consolation of distress, the only shield 
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of innocence—Truth, Sefiores, to whom, since I was 
born, I have paid my worship—to whom I will pay 
it till I die; and when I fix my eyes upon her, all 
other objects disappear!” The Progresista leaders, 
therefore, did not hesitate to assert and prove the 
falsehood of the Queen’s statement, feeling well 
assured that if Oldzaga were made a silent victim, 
Dona Isabel’s character, and the stability of her 
throne, would suffer more from this Turkish act of 
suffocation, this sacking up and Bosphorising of a 
Prime Minister, than even from the stain of false- 
hood. And they judged rightly. To “ Burke” 
Olézaga would have been to make Isabel hated for 
life for an injustice not to be repaired, and a revolting 
inhumanity. 

But the fib of a child of thirteen, however solemnly 
recorded, however obstinately persisted in, might by 
subsequent good conduct be redeemed; and no one 
could hold that such a child was a free moral agent. 
Without experience or suspicion, without reflection 
or foresight, without the perspicacity which is so 
essential in palaces, she was an obvious prey and a 
ready victim for black-hearted intriguers. Her feel- 
ings were wrought on, trifles were magnified, equi- 
vocal evidences of an imperious design on the part of 
the minister insisted on. Prejudices were engen- 
dered, nursed, encouraged; the flame was fanned, 
the rest followed easily. She was probably incapable 
of entirely perverting the truth, but was coaxed and 
led to distort it. The Deputies of Spain owe it to 
themselves, to their constituents, to the representative 
system all over the world, not to contribute to the 
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propagation of an odious falsehood, nor present them- 
selves in the capacity of issuers of base coin, but to 
teach sovereigns the wholesome «lesson that they are 
unequal to the extinction of the rights of the least of 
their subjects; that their caprice and their wilful- 
ness cannot exclude the smallest ray of light, and 
that their power is nothing unless founded on 
adamantine truth and justice. 

And even when kings were held in Spain to be 
sovereign lords of life and property, their power did 
not extend over those still dearer possessions—repu- 
tation and honour. To judge without proof, to con- 
demn without a hearing, to accept .as indisputable 
the word of a Queen—that Queen a child—without 
stopping to inquire whether the statement was sug- 
gested to her, whether the story was put in her 
mouth, is a principle so barbarous that it could not 
stand for an instant in any country of even surface- 
civilisation. If constitutional sovereigns ‘can do 
no wrong ”—if kings are the visible emblems of the 
Divinity, it 1s precisely because, in their kingly capa- 
city, they never expose themselves to the commission 
of evil, nor invite responsibility by setting their asser- 
tion against ministers and parliaments. But the 
infallibility of a Pope is questioned, if his word be 
contradicted by facts; and when the Deity himself 
took human shape, he was subject to human weak- 
nesses. The Camarilla and the Moderados would 
place kings above the Godhead, and little ladies 
bearing crowns and sceptres in a tenth and superior 
heaven, unassailable by passion, or error, or infirmity. 

“Give me,” says Mr. Carlyle, “the beggarliest 
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truth before the royallest falsehood!” There is no 
misfortune—no national disaster comparable to the 
impurity which taints a throne—no burning disgrace 
to equal the shame which curdled the hearts of the 
Madrilefios. Their Queen, their Queen was prostrate 
—the hack of the Camarilla, the sport of its vices, 
the tool of its treasons, the mouthpiece of its crimes— 
a hoary-headed girl! “Take any shape but that,” 
they said, ‘and we are prepared to encounter our 
doom. But that! that perfidy is unutterable. In 
the grasp of that odious and unparalleled intrigue our 
voices are dumb, our hands benumbed, our energies 
crushed and paralysed. It is the perfidia monstrua 
of all calamities, the crowning disaster—we can but 
shut our eyes to the hideous spectacle, and weep for 
the glories of Spain!” Narvaez, with his charmed 
life, still was “ master of the position ;” the disarmed 
milicianos were hemmed in, and trampled down, his 
creatures possessed the palace, his reckless troops 
encircled the capital, the situation was rotten to the 
core. Lopez had withdrawn, not an hour too soon 
to escape being made a victim, had declined every 
overture to form an administration, thrown down his 
portfolio, and unlocked his advocate’s box. The 
prouder and vainer Oldzaga had dared the unequal 
contest, and fell in the first wrestling bout, cham- 
pioning liberty. Spain was fast again converging to 
despotism, Cristina was to return, the National 
Guard to be extinguished, the Municipalities to be 
nominated by the Crown. Where was Fesdinand 
with his embroidered petticoat 2 Where the crim- 
soned inquisitorial dungeon? The imbecile tyrant 
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and his priestly butchers alone were wanting to com- 
plete the situation, which even without them was 
gloomy and appalling. 

The temporary alliance of the Moderado and Pro- 
gresista parties had the violent termination in which 
coalitions are usually merged. No common principle 
bound them, nothing but hatred of an individual. 
With Espartero’s fall the object of their union was 
attained, and it was impossible that it should survive 
its accomplishment. Their mutual hatreds at once 
came into play when he whom they had hated in con- 
junction disappeared from the scene. They quarrelled 
over the spoil. The successive expulsions of Lopez 
and Oldzaga from the precincts of the royal palace 
proclaimed to Spain that the truce was broken. The 
combatants returned to the battlo-ground, and occu- 
pied the old intrenchments. The hostile lines were 
again formed, and the field-artillery rolled to its 
position. New passions were set in array. Visors, 
raised for a time to display faces wreathed in mocking 
smiles, were now let fall and locked for the combat, 
and hands that had been clasped in false friendship 
grasped the lance and sword. No courteous tourney 
was now to be played; but a joust with the point 
and to the ouwtrance.’ A Moor and Christian fought 
without quarter ; so now was to be the contest of 
parties; and the ground chosen for the sanguinary 
battle was the miry soil prepared by court intrigue, 
which must for ever retain the traces of the com- 
batants. 


ad 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SEVENTEEN DAYS DEBATE IN THE CORTES, 


Tue early winter had been productive of extra- 
ordinary excitement at Madrid, and the focus of 
heat and condensation of interest had been ever in 
the legislative Chambers. The interior of these has 
been described by other pens, and the accidents of 
the charge against Oldzaga are all which it will be 
needful for me to depict; but vain indeed is the 
endeavour to give body to that grand and immeasur- 
able excitement. Recal to mind the eagerness with 
which all London crowded towards Westminster at 
the period of Queen Caroline’s trial, imagine the 
avidity with which the debates were listened to upon 
the third reading of the Reform Bill, figure the un- 
dying interest with which every sitting was repaired 
to in the three years’ trial of Warren Hastings ; and, 
multiplying these feelings by the intensity of Southern 
ardour, believe that you have fallen short in your 
estimate of the consuming and tremulous zest with 
which the Madrid population thronged, many hours 
before the opening, to the door of the Coértes, to the 
trial—for such it was—of the youthful Queen’s 
veracity against that of her Prime Minister—to the 
case of Oloézaga against the Camarilla—to the deter- 
mining of the question which of the two was to be 
disgraced and ruined for ever! 


IN THE CORTES. V1 


Madrid is but a small place, and hence enormous 
mobs are not here met as in London and Paris; but 
then, for intense and tremendous excitement, for 
the ferocity of tigers, and the passions of fiends, when 
properly stimulated and armed, no other mob is com- 
parable to this. The Porte St. Denis, and the Bou- 
levard St. Antoine, Guildhall and Kennington Com- 
mon, are pale by the side of these brown and impas- 
sioned faces, these black and wiry locks like the 
snakes of Tisiphone, these moustaches of Barbary 
darkness, these ever-moving lines and ropes of facial 
muscle, strangely set off by the peaked black velvet 
hat which is universally worn; and the cloak, which 
even in his rags, the Manolo wears with the grace 
of a Roman senator, and the dignity (for he thinks 
himself no less) of a Castilian hidalgo. It is at the 
Puerta del Sol that these constituents of the Madrid 
populace are to be met in most perfection. At the 
Congreso Nacional, the entrée is chiefly accorded to 
the middle and upper classes, the hearing space being 
limited: but substitute the ordinary costume of 
modern Europe for the more national costume of 
the lower orders, and with the same salient and in- 
delibly marked lineaments, the same intensity of feel- 
ing, exciteableness of temperament, flashing of the 
eye, and play of mouth; the same subtleness, quick- 
ness, and promptness of repartee, you find all the 
elements of Peninsular humanity, polished to a higher 
breeding and decorum, but still the same, forming 
those impatient and interminable ene which be- 
siege the doors of the Cortes. | 

They are there from the early morning spaesiis 
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roll of the Diana, or break-of-day drum, found some 
of them there. What are meals, or repose, or com- 
fort, to their intense anxiety? Politics are to these 
men a second nature, a life, an only possible exist- 
ence: they would sit till to-morrow in the gallery, if 
the fury of debate could last so long (which is im- 
possible, since intense fires soon burn out), and not 
pine for a crust, nor sigh for a glass of water. Their 
longings would be only for the forbidden cigarillo ! 
The doors are opened, and the rush is tremendous : 
ribs are crushed, coats torn off the back—pooh ! that 
is nothing—a bristling row of bayonets, a battery of 
artillery, would alike be nothing. Life to these men 
has no charm without the excitements of the hour, 
society no interest but in the vicissitudes of political 
intrigue. There are soldiers, gunned and bayoneted, 
planted at the door (a graphic stroke of Narvaez’s 
policy) ; but they are soon borne away by the im- 
petuous tide, and only succeed in arresting some 
Deputies by mistake—a proceeding of which complaint 
was made in the Chamber—the crowd, like the waves 
assailing Canute, has roughly chastised the insolence 
which attempted to sway it. The seats in the interior 
all are occupied; the debates ‘are opened, and con- 
tinued for days; Oldzaga, Pidal, Cortina, Bravo, 
Lopez, De la Rosa, Cantero, Madoz—all are listened 
to with profound attention. The excitement was too 
intense for vulgar disturbance. Occasional exclama- 
tions of applause, dissent, or surprise, burst forth 
now and then, in despite of police agents and Pre- 
sident’s bell; but not even the violent excitement of 
the passions produced a serious breach of decorum. 
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At one the President entered the Hall of Congress, 
when the sitting was immediately opened. The 
secretary, Posada, ascended the tribune, and whilst 
he read the acta, or record of the previous session, 
the murmurs of a hundred voices in the Chamber, 
and in the salas outside, prevented a word from 
being distinctly heard, while the strong gruff voice 
of Madoz, the Progresista leader, was plainly dis- 
tinguishable amongst the crowd of Deputies without. 
At this moment, with noble step and carriage, and a 
countenance serene and smiling, entered Salustiano 
de Olézaga. In an instant an immense shout, a 
terribly confused algazara, arose from all the benches. 
Vivas and fueras * were uttered at the same time by 
partisan and opponent, with such thundering rever- 
berations, that the building seemed on the point of 
coming down. The President’s bell was violently 
rung, but it was like whistling to a tempest. Of its 
shrill tones not one was heard; the feeble and tre- 
mulous motion alone was seen; and the President. 
summarily closed the sitting, abandoning his chair. 
But the algaz4ra was then redoubled, and extended 
to the strangers’ galleries. The ladies even took part 
in the fray, and waved their handkerchiefs in ap- 
proval, or shook them fiercely at Olozaga. Their 
shrill voices, too, supplied the needful treble. The 
scene was of unparalleled excitement, lasting for near 
half an hour. The Deputies disputed violently on 
the floor, straining their voices to a most unnatural 
pitch in the endeavour to make themselves heard ; 
some appeared highly irritated, and to require the 

* Out! 
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strongest conventional fetters to keep them even from 
blows; others left the Hall for the outer salas, 
amongst the rest, Olézaga, as the only means of 
allaying the storm. These in about a quarter of an 
hour returned, when tolerable order was re-established. 
Olézaga took his customary seat at the extreme left, 
and earnestly conversed with several Deputies. Lopez 
took his seat on the central benches—a place for him 
unusual—with the head of the Progresistas, Cortina, 
on one side, and the Moderado leader, Martinez de la 
Rosa, on the other. At two the President resumed 
his seat, 

This functionary, bent on proving how much par- 
tisanship may adorn his office, from his presidential 
chair made the gratuitous proposition that Oldzaga 
should not be heard, because he had not been re- 
clected after receiving the appointment of Prime 
Minister (frdm which post he had just been dismissed!) 

_ Olozaga rose, and in a voice that betrayed the 
terrible agitation which mastered him, notwithstand- 
ing the serenity of his aspect, protested against this 
preliminary injustice, having revelations to make so 
important, that upon them depended the ruin or the 
triumph of the Constitutional monarchy. This an- 
nouncement excited profound attention, and the 
question whether Olézaga and his colleagues should 
be permitted to take part in the discussions, sub- 
mitted in a formal motion by Sehor Posada, was 
discussed with tolerable decency, and decided in the 
affirmative, but not till the end of the following day. 
The pressure at the doors of the Cértes continued to 
be tremendous, and on the third of December a man 
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was crushed to death. The circumstance was not 
known, or, if known, was not attended to, and was 
only made public on the following day. Such a trifle 
could not move the Spanish indifference to death. 
** Contarle con los muertos,’ is a familiar Castilian 
proverb to describe a man who is entirely forgotten. 
The Madrilefios marched over the prostrate victim of 
curiosity, and the claims of humanity were postponed 
to the eagerness for a seat. Ifthe dying man could 
have sought revenge, he might have found it in the 
fact that his recumbent body served to trip a hundred 
others, his last groan was stifled in the confusion of 
a scrambling crowd; and I must do his unconscious 
murderers the justice of saying, that but few were 
aware of his fate. 

Ol6ézaga’s character is of that precise stamp which 
needs persecution and adversity to elicit all the nobler 
qualities. In smooth water he runs with a relaxed 
sail before the wind; but when the tempest gathers 
around, he grapples his cordage with a sinewy arm, 
and sways the rudder firmly. He has vanities, fee- 
blenesses, follies, in his level hours, but rises with 
each extraordinary occasion like a man of whom 
greatness is the inherent quality, and frivolity only 
an accident. The pettiness of the Golden Fleece was 
forgotten in the grandeur with which he grappled 
with the Palace Intrigue; the weakness of his Pa- 
risian displays, in the strength with which he smote 
the Camarilla. He was, indeed, a giant at bay, and 
a lion taken in the toils, when he faced that Mode- 
_rado Cértes, and rose to perform the most delicate 
task which can fall to statesman—to skirmish when 
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there could be no pitched battle—to disprove where 
he could not dare deny—to destroy a charge which, 
left standing, must ruin him for ever, and at the same 
time spare the tremulous character of his Sovereign— 
to travel round the whole circumference, and yet not 
touch its centre—to convince the world that he had 
never for a moment coerced with brutal rudeness a 
girl of thirteen, and yet not compromise that royal 
maiden’s honour! Oldézaga did all this, and did it 
well. His language was guarded throughout, and 
never wanting in befitting respect to the Queen. 
‘“* Never, Sefores, was man in a position so difficult 
as mine !” 

Yes, that the Camarilla had made him the victim 
of a treacherous conspiracy, was proved by every 
consideration which it was possible to advance, with- 
out positive compromise of the royal dignity ; and no 
single point was left unnoticed which tended to 
complete that moral proof of which the nature of the 
case alone admitted. The Camarilla was short-sighted 
in its depth of baseness. It knew the respectful 
attachment—the “ maxima reverentia” of Olézaga for 
his royal pupil; it knew the preponderance of the 
assertion of a crowned head over that of a private 
individual ; it knew the reluctance with which the 
minister would contradict even the most deadly 
impeachment coming from that quarter, and the 
coldness with which such contradiction would be 
received by a hostile Chamber; but it forgot that 
there is such a thing as circumstantial evidence. More 
demonstratively by this than by any direct statement 
did Oldézaga perfect his rebutting case, and most 
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conclusive was the conviction, which, in words of 
burning eloquence, he sent home to every head and 
heart. ‘His tears were genuine then, his sobs were 
unaffected, and his triumph was marred by no melo- 
dramatic insincerity, such as when—LEspartero medi- 
tating no treason against either—he exclaimed in 
the same Chamber in June, ‘ God save the Queen! 
God save the country!” and subsequently, affecting 
that the Regent had plans of murder, cried, ‘‘ Let the 
assassins come !” 

The politicians of the Puerta del Sol, who, like the 
people everywhere, take broad and massive views of 
policy, who are brimful of imagination and prejudice, 
but seldom err very widely from the truth in their 
judgments of individual character, set down Olézaga as 
an Afrancesado, and as bought over to support Queen 
-Cristina’s cause. He probably was, at least, flat- 
tered and cajoled, the Tuileries for such men has a 
potent spell, and his vanity has indeed been brilliantly 
rewarded. It is scarcely possible to conceive that 
his desertion of the Regent last summer was impelled 
by motives entirely pure ; but the charge of corruption 
is easier made than made good; and in every part of 
Spain, even in his own city of Cadiz, I have heard 
enough of general expression of ill-will towards E:spar- 
tero (utterly groundless though 1t may have been, 
for I never heard good grounds) to account, in com- 
bination with his inefficient military performances 
since the period of his last marching from Madrid, 
for the universal desertion of his countrymen. Olo- 
zaga, perhaps, only acutely ‘snuffed the tainted 
gale,” and retired from the side of a man who was 
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inevitably doomed to fall. But with the true reck- 
lessness of a Spanish politician, he knocked the falling 
Regent upon the head, and a large section of the 
Liberal party considered him a backslider and an 
apostate. In the wonderful mutability of things at 
Madrid, the recent persecution rallied his old and 
estranged friends, conciliating those who had ceased 
to like him; and men who hated or despised him 
when he was dubious and vacillating, and shrank dis- 
gusted from his egotism, placed themselves once 
more beneath his banner when he showed decision 
and energy; his errors were condoned and his faults 
overlooked. Through him it was plain that the 
Camarilla struck at liberty; that Moderatism and 
Absolutism were elbowing reform off the scene; and 
the Progresista leaders, Cortina and Madoz, with the 
bulk of their party, both Old and Exalted, clung to 
him as if he had throughout been firm as bronze or 
marble. Adversity united all the sections of the 
Liberal party ; the Gorgon aspect of an infernal plot 
made those who had opposed [spartero regret their 
opposition, and pity the poor young girl who was raised 
to a throne but a day or two before, to be stripped 
of her innocence, shorn of her prestige, and degraded 
to a miserable instrument. 

‘““' What, Sehores (said Olézaga), is the great object 
which legists propose to obtain by representative 
government? How was the happy compromise 
effected between ancient monarchy and modern 
society, which requires to be represented in all its 
interests, in all the force of its political opinions ? 
How was it designed to conciliate the stability, the 
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dignity, the benign deportment of thrones, immovable 
in the midst of political tempests, with the recognition, 
renovation, flexibility of popular opinion, and the no- 
mination of that opinion to power which is most gene- 
rally preferred by the.country? In what consists, 
Sefnores, the spirit, the mind of constitutional govern- 
ment, but in maintaining sovereigns free from the 
contact of parties, absolutely free, aloof in their per- 
sons from the conflicts which prevail in the country, 
and choosing for their responsible ministers, for the 
executors of the national will, the men esteemed most 
worthy amongst the representatives of the dominant 
opinion? Wes it not presumed that this scheme 
would provide the means of governing the country 
through the country, with a shelter for the throne, 
and a limit to ambition in the respect which tradition 
secures to monarchy? But how, Sehores, are both 
principles to be reconciled? How is royalty to be 
fixed thus high? ‘I’o be exempted from the visitation 
of party? How 1s it to represent. society and its 
interests, if you will have it to represent societies and 
interests of the moment, and yield to the suggestions 
of coteries and individuals? If you are sincerely de- 
sirous to have thrones what they should be, if anxious 
to preserve our constitutional dignity, I do not fear 
to assert, that neither ministers, whoever they be, 
nor parliament, nor the country, will tolerate the 
intervention of these party and private interests. I 
do not fear to assert it, because representative 
government has stronger roots in Spain than some 
may think, and because tle sincere lovers of our 
august Queen see that, if these are the saving prin- 
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ciples of thrones, never, in any circumstances, was their 
observance more necessary, their rigid observance, 
than when the destinies of the country are swayed 
by a guileless girl, who may so easily be surprised, 
may so readily be deceived, unless we admit the gua- 
rantees of responsible ministers, and of the majorities 
which sustain them.” 

Olézaga’s second speech was still more effective 
than his first. It was a speech which made his life 
no longer safe in Madrid; and after delivering it, 
warned by significant threats of assassination, he was 
no longer publicly seen in the metropolis. It was the 
bold and energetic declaration of a dauntless tribune 
of the people :—‘‘Is it judgment (he asked) you 
want, or is it sacrifice? Is it truth, or base intrigue ? 
Let Sefores opposite desire what they may, be their 
opinions what they will, if they come to tell us in 
these latter times that the word of the Queen is to be 
believed without question, | answer ‘No!’ There is 
either a charge or there is none. If there be, that 
word is a testimony like any other, and to that testi- 
mony I oppose mine !” 

The discussion in the Cértes lasted for seventeen 
days! Before it had terminated, the Deputies, the 
public, the press, were wearied. The heaving moun- 
tain became parturient, in the end, of a mouse of the 
smallest dimensions—a mere respectful message to 
the Queen, assuring her of the sympathy, distress, 
and loyalty of the Congress. Ulterior proceedings 
against Olézaga—so significantly had public opinion 
declared itseli—were instantly abandoned, and the 
Chambers were closed, because the Camarilla knew 
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not what to do. One result was, however, made 
clear by these transactions—that Parliamentary 
government and Court influence are incompatible ; 
that Monarchy has infinitely more to dread from 
whisperers and flatterers than from open enemies, 
and that the evils of a Regency are preferable to the 
Royalty of a child. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ROYAL CHARGE CONFUTED. 


Bor for one precaution, most judiciously taken by 
Olézaga, his ruin would have been consummated 
easily, though by an act of the profoundest baseness. 
An Under-Secretary of State went to his house 
immediately after his return from the Palace, on the 
night of the 29th, when he was informed that he 
would find his dismissal at home, and made a formal 
demand of the decree which the Queen was alleged 
to have forcibly signed. 

The plot was deeply planned by the Camarilla, 
which held that, in the first flow of feeling and pros- 
tration of spirits, the degraded Minister would yield 
without question to the supposed requisition of his 
Sovereign. Oldzaga was not so easily surprised ; but, 
with characteristic penetration and presence of mind, 
retained the document till the following day, very 
frankly disclosing his purpose, which was to show it to 
at least 100 Deputies and others, and thus decisively 
prove that the signature was in the same regular, 
unshaken, and school-girl hand-writing, which Queen 
Isabel had invariably employed since her majority 
was declared. 

The decree was given up on the ensuing dave but 
the plans of the Camarilla were thus decisively frus- 
trated, for the decree, which they had forged with a 
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‘blotted and tremulous signature, could not be altered, 
and the Queen had no opportunity, by attesting it, to 
seal Olézaga’s lips for ever ! 

The construction of the palace at Madrid is worthy 
of consideration, in connection with this plot of the 
Camarilla. The palace is deficient in great apart- 
ments, where a scene like that described betwesn 
the Queen and Olézaga might occur without the 
interference of the immediate attendants upon 
royalty. 

The Sala de los Embassadores* is indeed of enor- 
mous extent. ‘Two persons placed in the centre of 
this hall might well dispute together loudly, run 
along the floor, and drag each other about, without 
one word of the quarrel being heard outside its im- 
mense area. But, in the Gabinete del Despacho, or 
Cabinet for transacting Ministerial business, this is 
utterly impossible. It is one of the smallest rooms in 
‘any palace or noble house in Madrid. The room is 
scarcely six yards square, and outside its two doors 
were standing officially the Marquesas de Santa Cruz 
‘and de Valverde, with the Duke de Baylen, Calvet, 
or Donoso Cortés, and probably Narvaez himself at 
‘no great distance. 

The moment avoice was raised, or a shuffling of feet 
was heard, the room must have been instantly entered. 
Besides, both doors had. keyholes, through ‘which 
Olézaga must have been seen pulling the Queen about 
and forcing her to sign. But ‘the doors, to be sure, 
were locked—violently locked—by Oldzaga; and it 
was impossible for their Excellencies, the Marquesas 
| * Hall of Ambassadors. | 
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de Santa Cruz and de Valverde, to ask her little 
Catholic Majesty, through the door, whether she was 
a consenting party to locking herself in with 
that ogre—the Marquesas de Santa Cruz and de 
Valverde were so modestly bashful, and so blush- 
fully innocent! I positively declare that nothing 
above a whisper could be spoken in the little apart- 
ment without being distinctly heard outside. The 
most farcical part of the transaction was the piece of 
acting by Queen Isabel, after she had made and signed 
her declaration, attested by the grand notary of the 
kingdom, in the presence of all the principal Officers 
of State.” ‘Come, Senores,” she said, “ till I show 
you exactly how it happened.” (Her whole lesson 
had been rehearsed to her by the Marquesa de 
Santa Cruz in her carriage-drive that day.) 

The courtly party, and presidents and vice-pre- 
sidents of the legislative Chambers, hesitated to com- 
promise the dignity of their Sovereign by taking a step 
which would imply a doubt of her word, and they 
stopped short. ‘‘ Come on!” she cried, with childish 
animation, and with the excitement which was 
natural and requisite to sustain her through her piece 
of personation. ‘‘ Here Olézaga caught me by the 
arm—here he went to this door and locked it— 
here he dragged me to the other door and locked 
it too—and here he held my hand and _ forced 
me to sign!” All the time she frisked and 
flurried about, and too plainly and sadly overacted 
her part. 

Upon the days of Despacho Real, or despatch of 
business by the Sovereign, the ministers proceed to 
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the palace, each with his cartera or portfolio, contain- 
ing the various decrees or orders which require to 
receive the royal signature, together with any reports 
or other documents which it may be requisite for the 
Sovereign to read. The decrees, before being carried 
to the palace, have invariably received we minister's 
refrendata or countersign. 

Upon ordinary occasions each minister repairs to 
the palace in his own carriage separately, transacts 
his own business, and ‘retires; ten minutes sufficing 
for each, and the others waiting, if they should arrive 
in the interim, until the minister actually engaged 
retires. But whenever there is a question of a very 
important decree, which it is desirable to have forti- 
fied in every shape, and to send forth to the country 
with visible tokens of ministerial unanimity and con- 
sent, a council of ministers is held, at which the 
Sovereign for the most part assists, the opinions of all 
are heard, the subject is fairly discussed, and upon 
agreement all sign together. The practice of the 
Sovereign signing decrees with blanks for the date has 
excited considerable surprise since this éclat at the 
palace divulged it; but the practice has been invari- 
able, and is held to be respectful to the Sovereign. It 
is assumed’ that the latter may choose to exercise a 
discretion as to the period when the decree is to be 
issued and to have force. It is likewise evident that 
temporary illness and various other causes may render 
the Sovereign inaccessible at the precise period of the 
Ministers repairing to the palace, and hence would 
arise the inconvenience of altering dates already 
written. 
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But the option to a minister of carrying dateless 
decrees in his pocket, and afterwards, when he pleases, 
giving them force, and specially by inserting a date, 
perhaps when months have elapsed, and the particular 
subject has vanished from the royal mind (when a 
change, too, may have occurred in the royal opinions), 
cannot, without great irregularity, be admitted, and 
denotes, like so many other things, the prevalent 
indolence of Spain. It is not too much to expect that 
in future the minister will invariably fill up the date 
in each decree at the moment when it has received 
the royal signature. Upon the memorable night of 
the 28th, Olézaga had several decrees in his cartera, 
all of which her Majesty signed after reading them. 

The decree of dissolution was one of them. At the 
end the Queen presented him with a paper of sweet- 
meats for his daughter. Not a murmur, nor a buzz 
was heard, and the whole occupied less than a quarter 
of an hour! No one attempted to deny this in the 
Cortes. The weight of evidence is made irresistible 
by the declaration of General Serrano in the Cortes 
on the 17th December, nineteen days after the alleged 
occurrence. Olézaga had then fled from Madrid, and 
entered Castello Branco in Portugal two days after 
(on the 19th). No private entreaties could therefore 
have been used on Oldézaga’s part to induce him to 
conceal or colour.. The high and soldierly character 
of Serrano is also a secure guarantee for the impossi- 
bility of his departure from truth and honour, and 
the proud indignation with which he crushed Bravo's 
attempt to twist against Olozaga some words drop- 
ped in confidential intercourse, makes this testimony 
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entirely unsuspected ; as does likewise the fact that he 
had a personal quarrel with Olozaga, and had hastily 
retired from the ministry. | 

In reply to a question from Roca de Togores, 
Serrano spoke as follows :—‘‘ On the night of the 28th 
_T had the honour to sit in the theatre by the side of 
the distinguished person referred to (the Marquesa 
de Santa Cruz) till half-past ten, and on the follow- 
ing day I paid her a visit in the palace at noon. I 
was in her company till half-past two, and she sa‘d 
nothing to me about anything having happened on the 
previous night. She was talking to me with all the 
frankness with which that lady honours me, and said 
nothing to induce me to believe that anything of the 
slightest consequence had occurred.” 

The calumny respecting Olézaga’s. thrusting him- 
self forward to take the Queen’s arm on the occasion 
of the grand dinner given at the palace, immediately 
after the declaration of the Queen’s majority, was 
equally odious and unfounded. By the Queen’s own 
order, it was communicated through the Grand Cham- 
berlain to the Presidents of the Congress and Senate, 
that her Majesty, desirous to give an eminent mark 
of distinction to the legislative bodies, as well as of 
her gratitude for their anticipating the legal period 
of. her majority, would aecord to them the honour 
of taking her arm to.and from the dinner-table. 

The Grand Chamberlain, as was his duty, called the 
two Presidents by their official names respectively, in 
the presence of all the assembled guests, and these 
were the first who in the saloon of waiting before 
dinner were led up to the Queep, and paid to her their 
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respectful salutations. The Chamberlain announced 
that one should take her Majesty’s arm then, the 
other on her return. The lead was accorded to 
Olézaga; and so far was he from desiring to monopo- 
lize the favour, that he solicited the Queen to accord 
to the other President permission to sit at her right 
hand, the place of honour, which was done accord- 
ingly, Olézaga seating himself by the royal desire at 
the Queen’s left hand. The malice of courtiers and 
of women gave to this commanded act the aspect of 
an intrusive and impertinent liberty. 

So far was Oldzaga from overstepping those boun- 
daries which the as yet unextinguished chivalry of 
European countries, and very particularly of Spain, 
fixes as impassable with regard to the gentler sex, 
still more in the case of youthful girls, more sacredly 
still in respect of Queens—bounds strictly conven- 
tional and therefore more respected,—that he even 
with peculiar delicacy resigned his claim to the honour 
of taking her Majesty's arm upon the third occasion 
that evening when she needed the service of a cava- 
lier. 

The President of the Peers conducted the Queen 
from the dinner-table to the coffee-saloon, and there 
his privilege ended. After half an hour’s conversa- 
tion, her Majesty, as is her wont, (for it is obvious 
that a child is not in all respects to affect the manners 
of a mature Queen,) retired from the saloon in which 
coffee is usually served, to the Camara Real or Royal 
Chamber. It clearly devolved upon Oldézaga here to 
conduct her—a matter, be it observed in passing, of 
no moment whatever, but its exposition rendered 
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necessary by the devices of slander—it came to his 
turn, for the honour was to be alternated between 
him and the other President; yet, with the instinctive 
superiority of great minds, and with a delicacy far 
removed from the vulgar hustling for the favours of 
royalty, which other men would have shown under 
similar circumstances, Oldzaga gave the pas to the 
President of the Senate, who thus had the honour of 
twice escorting her Majesty on the same evening, 
while Olézaga escorted her only once, all taking their 
leave of the Queen and retiring the moment she had 
passed to the Camara Real. 

From these minutiz it is plain that Oldzaca was 
grossly calumniated. But this was not all. He put 
a little wine into her Majesty’s glass twice only 
during dinner, and the Palace Jezabels declared that 
he wanted to make her drunk! The high-principled 
Bravo too repeated in the Congress some private 
conversation which he had held with Serrano, in 
which Ol6zaga’s (most properly) energetic deport- 
ment towards the Queen was commented on, but 
with nothing of the spirit of depreciation attributed 
by Bravo, and the latter for his pains had the lie 
flung in his teeth. 

But all these scandalous distortions show what 
malice was at work—a malice fiendish, if you will, 
but assuredly human likewise—to blacken the cha- 
racter of the man whom it was determined to ruin, 
and give colour to the infamous charge of compel- 
ling his Sovereign to sign. 

The alleged fact was an utter impossibility. The 
whole history of Oldzaga’s life disproved it. Familiar 
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with courts and with the best society, having the 
habitual entrée into the first palaces in Europe, of 
high culture and most gentlemanly manners, a visibly 
well-bred air pervading his person and whole deport- 
ment, he was the last man who could be capable of 
such conduct—a. conduct for which there was not 
even the shadow of a motive, for the decree was 
neither dated, nor was he at all fixed in his intention 
to use it— but to watch the progress of Congress, 
and be guided by events. Men do not commit crimes 
except for definite objects, and gentlemen assuredly 
do not perpetrate one of the highest of human 
offences for the mere pleasure of, coward-like, bullying 
a royal girl, Unless we admit the now fashionable 
hypothesis of mania, which seems especially set apart 
for excusing assaults upon royalty; unless we con- 
ceive that Olozaga, famed over Europe already, the 
only subject of Spain made illustrious by its highest 
order; unless we suppose that the statesman and 
orator, the companion of princes and the preceptor 
of royalty, regarded his Golden Fleece as nothing, 
and needed for his reputation to discharge a popgun 
pistol at his Sovereign, like some minor British 
heroes, ‘‘ forgery” is branded on the tale. So far 
from succeeding, the attempt to ruin an honourable 
man has met with a summary fate—the reputation of 
Ol6zaga shines forth brighter than before. Never 
was tissue of calumny more rapidly unwoven. - Like 
the weft of Penelope, it was undone ina night! The 
arrows of truth were potent as Ithuriel’s spear, and 
the lie was strangled almost the moment it was born. 
Dolus patefactus ad auras! © 
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And may it ever be thus. May falsehood ‘in 
palaces be visited with a keener censure, and base- 
ness in high nobility struck with a more withering 
blight. May. the fountains of honour be lashed till 
they are purified, and kept in agitated ferment till 
their grosser particles subside, and their scum descend 
to the lowest depth of the waters. May countries 
be taught what respect mankind has for embroidered 
villains; and ladies, that lying lips, however lovely, 
are foul with a serpent’s slime! 

The bold and unshrinking firmness with which 
Oldzaga defended himself, and the remarkable and 
convincing ability with which he refuted the charge 
against him, completely frustrated the plans of the 
Camarilla, and confounded the minister called to 
succeed him. ‘The generous warmth, too, with which 
the Progresistas to a man supported him, and forgot 
their differences in their allegiance to truth, turned 
the tide of opinion so strongly against the Court, 
that there were witnessed the usual results of fraud 
and crime. 

Bitter was the repentance of the foiled intriguers, 
and intense their regret at the impossibility of 
recalling the results of their immeasurable folly. 
Their tale was now borne upon all the winds—and 
disbelieved ; disbelieved in Spain, disbelieved in 
France,.disbelieved in England, disbelieved through- 
out Europe. 

The Queen’s reputation, not Olézaga’s, was 
damaged. The cat’s paw was burnt. What a 
naughty man Olozaga was to defend himself! 
Ministers have been beheaded before now for look- 
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ing crooked at a Queen. They didn’t think he 
would be so stubborn and impudent! Was there 
ever so outrageous a thing as his not ruining himself 
for the amusement of the court? Indeed, he should 
make no defence, but suffer himself to be condemned ; 
when the Queen would be graciously pleased to par- 
don him. A proposal to this effect was formally 
made. But Olézaga knew better. 

In whatever light this affair is regarded, with eyes 
however favourable to the institution of royalty, with 
a strong desire to rescue an unformed character 
from serious imputation, making every allowance for 
royal misconception, and for rashness and indiscretion 
in the minister’s bearing, it is as clear as sunlight 
that, in asserting that Oldzaga “* held her hand and 
forced her to sign,” Queen Isabel said the thing 
that was not; and that Narvaez and the Camarilla 
concocted the plan—a plan not worthy of a palace, 
but of hell itself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE FORCE OF CALUMNY. 


Wuen Oloézaga had made his convincing statement 
in the Cortes, he received hundreds of letters from 
influential men, who, seeing exactly the true position 
of affairs, offered him their services in any shape—on 
the battle-field if requisite. But he wisely repudiated 
every means of defence save that presented by a 
judicial testimony. Hundreds of districts, too, from 
his province sent in their pledges of re-election; and 
the Spanish people took the same clear-sighted view 
which, with a rare unanimity, pervaded Europe. 

It is impossible to doubt that Oldzaga is possessed 
of the highest moral courage. At every step of his 
short career in the Cortes, after the horrid charge was 
preferred against him, he evinced it with remarkable 
force. He met his accusers at all points, faced the 
fray with a lion heart, and held his remorseless assail- 
ants at bay with a spirit unquenched and indomitable. 
But this very proud and inextinguishable energy 
constituted his chief danger, and the irresistible 
strength with which he tore his toils asunder doomed 
him to an implacable vengeance. 

The designs for his assassination were neither con- 
cealed nor ambiguous. They were the boast of every 
foe, the terror of every friend, the ceaseless topic of 
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every mouth in Madrid. It was known that the 
report of the Commission of the Cértes appointed to 
consider his impeachment, would be hostile to the 
views of the ministry, and that the persecuting com- 
mittee would be branded by a solemn decision against 
it. A government so thoroughly unprincipled would 
therefore proceed to extremities, and with no juster 
warrant than the villainy of power, would have thrown 
him into a dungeon. Poison or a subservient scaffold 
would have consummated the work of iniquity, and 
rid his implacable enemies of his more than detested 
presence. He was informed of this nefarious design, 
and had but one resource—to fly from Madrid. 

‘The blackening form of slander, which a Castilian 
proverb well condenses in the phrase, ‘El rey mismo 
tiene espaldas’—‘ The king himself has a back,” was 
urged by the Camarilla to the most odious lengths. 
The subservient tool and premier, Bravo, narrated 
with gross distortion in the Cortes some private 
conversations which he had held with Serrano, in 
which it was assumed that the conduct: of Oldzaga 
was pronounced outrageous towards the Queen; and 
was rewarded with a public affront which he had not 
the spirit to resent. 

Female malice was next in requisition: and the 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz asserted, that Olézaga’s 
wife and mother had gone weeping to the palace, to 
entreat her to get the decree of his dismissal altered 
from its original violent terms to the milder shape 
which it afterwards assumed—a falsehood of singular 
baseness, since it was solely the discrimination of the 
“minister Frias, who refused to countersign it in its 
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primary form, that produced the change in question ; 
and if the ladies of Oldzaga’s family repaired that 
day to the palace, it was in utter ignorance of his 
unmerited fate, and solely to secure the introduction 
of a female relation at court. So subtle are the arts 
of a revengeful woman ! ; 

The old unwritten law of the Caan monarchy, 
which the Moderados sought to revive in this instance, 
permitted no subject to express a doubt of the word 
once passed by king or queen. When Queen Isabel, 
the second consort of Philip V., resolved, upon her 
arrival in the Peninsula, to get summarily rid of the 
Princess Ursins, who occupied the post of Camarera 
Mayor in the court of Madrid, at’ the moment when 
the Princess presented herself for the first time before 
the Queen, and was proceeding, in accordance with 
etiquette, to compliment her Majesty upon her arri- 
val—before, in fact, she had opened her mouth, and 
just as she was about to address her—the Queen 
pronounced these terrible words :—‘ Faltastets & mt 
en respecto” (You have been wanting in respect to 
my person). In vain the Princess sought to justify 
herself ; the Queen ordered her to leave her presence 
on the instant, and had her carried without delay to 
the boundary of the Spanish territory. It was the 
month of December, and the cold was intense: the 
Princess was attired in a thin court dress; and thus 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, without 
servants, retinue, or provisions, she was placed in a 
carriage escorted by soldiers, and dragged without 
resting to the frontier. Had the present Queen 
Isabel dealt thus with her faithless Camarera Mayor, 
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instead of Olézaga, she would have been performing 
an act of substantial justice. Bitterly do the sayings 
of eloquent men come back “‘ to plague the inventor.” 
It was sharper than a serpent’s tooth to Olézaga to 
find the use to which the Moderados applied his 
famous saying, when he formed with them the league 
against Espartero—“ Dios salve la Reyna! Dios salve 
el pais!” When the declaration of Queen Isabel 
was published, and Olézaga was hurled from office, 
the Moderados, trampling on their fallen ally, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ The nation saved the Queen; the Queen 
has saved the nation !” 

In his first speech after the affair of the palace, he 
wept in addressing the Cortes; wept—not unnatu- 
rally, as any other man might have wept, and as any 
man endued like himself with intense and powerful 
feeling could scarcely fail to weep, while his heart was 
poured out in words and the hideous plot in all its 
blackness stood unveiled before him. He thought of 
the snares which had been Jaid—of the toils which had 
been lapped around him ; aboveall, of the part which 
the young Queen had been taught to act—and he 
wept. 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of 
warlike men! The Moderados called him “a croco- 
dile,” and declared that they could not disguise their 
contempt. When a statesman (said they) sheds 
tears like a woman, we are disarmed ; he only moves 
our pity. Candid, kind-hearted men ! 

It is needless to say with what feelings of rapturous 
delight the Republicans of Spain witnessed these 
movements of the Court. <A proceeding which made 
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royalty ridiculous was precisely playipg their game, 
and their principles wére hugely advanced by the 
exhibition of an igfantine Majesty, with its weak- 
nesses, follies, captiées, and the crimes of its direct- 
ing Camarilla. 

A Queen grown hateful before she had ceased to 
be a child—a Sovereign made contemptible ere she 
had strength to wield a sceptre—the mystery of 
Courts laid bare—the curtain lifted from the show- 
box, royalty caught without its wigs or furbelows, 
the doll stripped of its gewgaw trimmings—such was 
the spectacle of derision presented by this execrable 
management, and such the effect of this encroachment 
by unprincipled courtiers upon the domain of respon- 
sible government. The friends of monarchy sighed 
for the re-enactment of Salic law, and thought that 
even a dotard in the shape of man were better. 

Their Philip III. and Ferdinand VII. were the 
exceptions ; but imbecility in female sovereigns 
appeared to be the rule. The long-bearded repub- 
licans of Madrid and. Barcelona shook their sides 
and their hirsute chins with laughter, and coolly laid 
their plans for the establishment of a commonwealth. 
The assassination of leading politicians seemed to 
grow methodical at Madrid. They reconcile these 
things in the Peninsula to their sense of honour and 
religion. . ‘ 

The hedge-firing from about 30 guns, to which 
Narvaez was subjected, would have been quite suc- 
cessful but for one undexterous omission, the cutting of 
the traces; the attempt at poisoning. which followed 
would have been likewise complete, had the nerves of 
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the pliant soldier, who was to have administered it, 
been artistically steeled with oprum; the score of Nar- 
vaez’s military satellites, who swore to assassinate 
Olézaga for tearing in pieces the fiction of the Cama- 
rijla, would have quite extinguished the degraded Pre- 
mier, had they not mistaken the number of his new 
house ; and the thirty valiant officers of the army of 
Spain, who chivalrously took a. single editor’s apart- 
ment by storm, might have chanced to find him at 
home, had they gone in couples, without tremendous 
swords and honour-inspiring epaulettes. Passion, like 
Love and Justice, is blind, and; happily for the bones 
of non-combatants, blinds those whom it possesses. 

An attempt was made on the ]2th by an assassin, 
supposed to be employed by the Camarilla, to assas- 
sinate Oldzaga; and when he escaped this worthy’s 
dagger, only through his fortunate precaution in 
having procured two friends to accompany him through 
the streets, he immediately resolved not to expose his 
person further, and was not again seen publicly in 
Madrid. He took counsel of his immediate adherents 
and of certain leading diplomatists, amongst them the 
Minister for France, and determined to withdraw for 
a time from Spain, as the only sure protection against 
the threats of the military satellites of Narvaez, and 
the chances of a judicial murder. 

Portugal presented the readiest asylum, and 
following very nearly the course of the Tagus, the 
exile, escorted by twenty :well-armed contrabandists, 
came by way of Talavera and Coria (the shortest 
route), on the back of a mule, in the disguise of a: 
trader, with copious saddle-bags, and crossing the: 
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little river Herjas into the Portuguese province of 
Beira, was soon in Castello Bratieo. 

The vicissitudes of Peninsular politics have, of late, 
been curiously illustrated in’ Portugal. It is just two 
years‘since Narvaez took refuge there after the un- 
successful attempt on the palace at Madrid, and was 
immediately ordered to quit the Portuguese territory 
upon the requisition of Espartero. Eighteen months 
elapsed, and Narvaez having got back to Spain by 
the circuitous route of France, expelled Espartero in 
turn, who in his turn was expelled from Portugal, or 
never permitted to enter it; and now came the 
renowned knight errant of the Golden Fleece, Ol6- 
ziiga, who quarrelled first with Espartero and next 
with Narvaez, and was permitted, like them, to taste 
the black broth of exile, spied and persecuted, until 
England at last afforded him a sure asylum. 

Spain and Portugal are in the precise relation 
towards each other of France and Belgium. The 
Revolutions of the larger are presto imitated in the 
smaller country; the literature ofthe larger is stolen 
by the smaller; the political forms are likewise 
imitated. The smuggling on the frontier is of the 
same or still greater extensiveness. 

The political refugees of each resort: to the other 
country ; and, like the game of back-gammon, when- 
ever a man is in difficulties, he passes into the oppo- 
site board. In short, they are reciprocal asylums. 
Ever since 1883, when Don Carlos fled into Portugal, 
followed by his puffing pamphleteer, Luzurtaga, the 
dominions of Dofia Maria have formed the small 
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paddock where Spaniards under a cloud have gone, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, to grass. 

Portugal has received alike the cruel Usurper, the 
wily Mendizabal, the conceited Pezuela, the audacious 
Narvaez, the downright Zurbano, the oily Linage, 
‘ the feather-brained Iriarte, the strong-headed Olo- 
yapa—all, except Espartero, who was excluded, 
apparently because he alone, of all their statesmen 
and soldiers, had ever done Portugal a service. 

There is no doubt whatever that had not Oldzaga 
contrived to effect his escape through a cordon of 
police spies, the government would have managed to 
have him condemned by the Senate and sentenced to 
death, which, for the alleged crime of lesa magestad, 
might, according to some precedents in Peninsular 
history, have been inflicted by four wild horses 
galloping off {with his limbs torn asunder, in different 
directions! This sentence would perhaps have been 
subsequently commuted into banishment to the Philip- 
pines, but the least that would have befallen him 
would have been transportation for life. 

In that singular indifference to human suffering 
which still forms a remarkable trait of Spanish 
character, and which the horrors of the civil war 


have served to. perpetuate, his fate upon a scaffold _ 


would have caused but an inconsiderable sensation in 
Spain ; and the only observation which it would have 
probably called forth, is that shrug of the shoulders 
which is here more habitual than in France, accom- 
panying the familiar phrase, Son cosas de Espaia— 
‘These are things peculiar to Spain!” Thus are 
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palliated or overlooked, the frequent butcheries of 
the people at Madrid and in the provinces, which are 
perpetrated by the soldiery on the most frivolous 
pretences. 

A few Mueras and Vivas, raised perhaps by some 
government agent or reckless officer in disguise,b ring 
discharges from picquets of infantry, not alone against 
the crowd which is permitted to be refractory, but 
down all the adjoining streets and into unoffending 
cafés. Blood-letting is here such a luxury! The 
editors of obnoxious journals are tried by courts 
martial, instead of the ordinary legal tribunals ; and 
when Espartero had Léon shot, his answer to the 
remonstrance of a foreign minister was ‘‘ L's regular!” 
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CHAPTER X. 


QUEEN ISABEL. 


\» Tue appearance of Queen Isabel Maria to the eye 
“of a stranger is that of a precocious but somewhat 
careworn and sickly girl—exceedingly pale, and with 
nothing either expressive or interesting in her coun- 
tenance. But that her brow is circled with a crown, 
at a period of unparalleled youth to emerge from 
legal nonage, there is little there to arrest your atten- 
tion; you are neither forbidden nor attracted; you 
deem her more advanced than her age, but this pre- 
cocity, as compared with England, is universal in the 
Peninsula. 

If you look more closely, you will see a shade pass 
now and then over her brow and features, indicative 
of waywardness of disposition, and of a character 
somewhat spoiled by destiny ; and you will not be 
far mistaken if you draw this conclusion. But your 
eye is soon arrested by the sparkling face beside her, 
all radiant with vivacity and intelligence; younger, 
yet less frivolous; more laughing and joyous, yet with 
more of sentiment. 

It is the Infanta Luisa, her sister—a charming 
child—a countenance radiant with the highest beauty, 
the beauty of the mind. In the sitting of the Cortes, 
where the majority of her royal sister was declared, 
this darling monopolised all the admiration. 
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Queen Isabel is said to be of a rather wilful 

nature, subject to pettish fits; at times not a littlo 
obstinate, and deficient in intelligence as well as in 
temper. These qualities are inherited in part from 
both father and mother. If she has thrown her 
whole soul into her Camarilla, it was likewise a 
maternal failing, for Mendizabal in his official inter- 
views with Queen Cristina had frequently to lock out 
the listening Camarilla: the very charge laid at 
Oldzaga’s door. 
. Queen IJsabel’s Camarera Mayor, the Marquesa 
de Santa Cruz, now so notorious throughout Europe, 
is a very fascinating person, of most elegant and dis- 
tinguished manners and high intellectual attainments 
—one of the few cynosures of the court of Spain— 
and to these qualities she is indebted for her influence 
over the Queen. It 1s fair to add that she wears 
one of the proudest and most glorious amongst the 
historical names of Spain. The Marquis of Santa 
Cruz, in the time of Philip II., was a most illustrious 
admiral, who defeated on numerous occasions the 
Moors of Africa, and completed the conquest of 
Portugal by destroying Don Antonio's, expedition of 
60 vessels fitted out by France. It was not he, but 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who commanded the 
Great Armada. 

Queen Isabel has been very imperfectly and irregu- 
larly educated. That she should be little enlightened 
is not surprising; that she should be deficient in 
ordinary knowledge is a mere corollary of her in- 
adequate tutoring. She was not altogether three 
months in the hands of Oldzaga, whose instruction 
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was confined to her political education; and under 
the guidance of Arguelles, to whom she was previously 
entrusted, she was rather indocile and refractory. 
About the court, they say that she is capricious, 
wilful, disimulada; and fibbing, an ordinary charae- 
tefistic of her age in young girls, is alleged to be 
very much the contrary of being disdained by her. 

For the last three years she has been in constant 
correspondence with her mother, and inevitably thus 
impregnated with a strong dislike for the Progresistas, 
as a party and individually. It was they who drove 
Cristina from Spain, and who have always thwarted 
that princess’s Absolutist tendencies. Never, there- 
fore, could Isabel listen with affectionate respect to 
the lessons of Arguelles or of Olézaga, both of them 
eminent Progresistas; and in Espartero she could 
only see the tyrant who deprived her mother of the 
regency, and left herself an orphan. Still being 
obliged to keep up appearances, and the entire power 
of the state being vested in Espartero, she was taught 
to be false and artful by the force of circumstances, 
and trained by events to deceit. An intimate friend 
of the master who attended her longest, wrote things 
concerning her in a German correspondence which I 
should be sorry to transcribe, and which I prefer 
imputing rather to the imperfect formation of charac- 
ter at her age, than to anything inherently bad in 
her disposition. 

Her Aya or governess, during a long period, was 
this very Marquesa de Santa Cruz, whose influence 
over her is now so unbounded, but whom the events 
of 1840 compelled, like Queen Cristina, to seek a 
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refuge in France. Isabel appeared to be warmly 
attached to the Marquesa, yet she received with not 
less apparent affection and tenderness the relict of 
the illustrious Mina, who after the Revolution of 
1840 was appointed by the successful Progresistas to 
take the post of Aya, and was presented to her by 
Arguelles; and never did she utter a word to her 
concerning her previous Aya, not so much as an 
inquiry after her health ! 

During the Regency of Espartero, La Nina Real 
manifested towards him, as it seemed, the greatest 
respect and devotion. She even insisted on having 
the portrait of ‘su caro amigo,’ and made such a 
parade of her desire in this respect that at last it was 
given her. She placed it in her own room, guarded 
it with great care, and showed it to her visitors with 
seeming pride. 

But when the Regent’s sun became eclipsed, when 
Narvaez marched to the palace at Madrid, and the 
Senhora de Mina was dismissed, Isabel showed herself 
affected to the same precise degree, but no further, 
as she had seemed at parting with the Marquesa de 
Santa Cruz. ‘‘Since you are leaving me,” she said, 
‘“‘T must make you a present.” And away she ran to 
take down the portrait of her very “dear friend” 
Espartero, which precious relic she handed over to 
her outgoing Aya, saying, ‘“‘ Keep this portrait, 
Sefora; it will be better in your possession than in 
mine.” 

The conflicting influences in the midst of which 
Queen Isabel has been thrown, and the tossing to 
and fro in the whirlpool of contending passions and 
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factions, would have spoiled perhaps most hearts and 
intellects. Surrounded by a succession of rival in- 
triguers friends and enemies have conspired to make 
her what she is. She knew not where to attach 
herself; her relief was in profound dissimulation. 

The shoot of an old and deformed trunk, how, mn 
the midst of such storms, could she grow straight or 
fair? Unhappily the women who surround her 
have a very doubtful reputation—it is the public voice 
of Madrid ; and few fathers of families would entrust 
a daughter to their care. She has a great deal of 
wilfulness, but no will at all of her own; the distine- 
tion will be readily comprehended. By whatever 
arts Narvaez and the Marquesa de Santa Cruz had 
won their ascendancy over her, their control is un- 
limited—and I believe that, with a child of thirteen, 
it would be nearly all the world over the same. 

The words pronounced by her, in her royal capacity, 
were as much repeated by her from their private 
instruction, as those of any holiday scholar. Her 
appearance at the grand bull-fight in August last, 
with the scandalous delight which she manifested at 
the torturing of the bulls and the agonies of the 
horses, should never again be repeated. Though with 
farcical inconsistency she wrote letters to ‘My dear 
Oldzaga,” inviting him to form a new administration, 
yet the forms of the old régime are preserved under 
a@ constitutional monarchy. <A young Sevillian poet 
of my acquaintance, having written an ode on the 
declaration of her majority, repaired to Madrid, to 
have the honour of presenting it to her Majesty. 
The permiasion was accorded, and the work reve- 
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rently laid by him, selon les régles, at the royal feet. 
He should have likewise kissed her feet, but this part 
of the ceremonial was dispensed with; as it likewise 
was to Martinez de la Rosa, who the same day pre- 
sented the new edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy. 

Queen Isabel has an extraordinary collection of 
sweets, the most perfect museum of confectionery in 
Europe. Her royal repository is perpetually vanish- 
ing, but not less frequently renewed ; and _ her con- 
servators stuff something much better than beasts or 
birds—their Sovereign mistress. 

This pastrycook museum, which extends over every 
apartment of the palace, contains some most interest- 
ing specimens—the ¢tortas, or tarts of Moron, the 
most celebrated in Spain—the panes pintados, or 
painted buns of Salamanca—the paschal ojalores, or 
carnival and easter dainties—the hard turrones of 
Alicante, composed of almonds, nut-kernels, filberts, 
and roasted chestnuts, intermixed with honey and 
sugar —dulces of cocoa-nut frosted with sugar—roasted 
almonds—avellanas, a peculiarly nice sort of filbert, 
whole and in powder—cinnamon, pine-apple kernels, 
jelly, blanc-mange, and custard—gingerbread in its 
several varieties, and sugared rice in its sundry con- 
volutions—marmalade, jam, and Jblando de huévos, 
or sweetened yolks of eggs—capuchinas, guindas 
(cherry-brandy), barley-sugar, imitation walnuts and 
sugar-stick, alfajor, or spiced bread, and the delicious 
cheese jijona, pomegranate-jelly, melocotones, Ma- 
droho strawberries, and other curious specimens. 
Perhaps the most striking charactcristic of the 
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youthful Majesty of Spain, is her relish and constant 
use of these bonbons and sweetmeats. Her papers of 
comfits strew the palace, her bags of sugar-plums visit 
the council-chamber, her dulces line the throne. 

The books of heraldry are not in her case vain, 
which, as females have nothing to do with shields, 
inscribe their armorial bearings in a lozenge. If she 
is not * the loveliest,” she is indeed ‘* the sweetest ”’ 
princess. When she is in a good humour, the most 
remarkable evidence of amiability which she affords 
is distributing these Jbonbons freely amongst her 
ministers and palace grandes. She does not ask 
whether these gentlemen have ‘“ a sweet tooth,” but 
very naturally infers that what sho likes herself must 
be pleasing to all the world. 

The degrees of ministerial favour may be estimated 
by the number of presents of confectionery, and the 
Minister of the Interior is first fiddle by right of four 
bags of sugar-plums, till the Minister of Grace and 
Justice produces five sticks of barley-sugar. When 
she despatches business with her Ministers (which she 
does twice a week), she despatches a prodigious 
quantity of sweets at the same time; and the confec- 
tion of decrees, and discussion of dainties, proceed 
part passu. On the night of the alleged violence, she 
gave a paper of bonbons to Olézaga; and the latter 
having mentioned this fact as a proof of his correct 
demeanour, the Palace put forth its version, which 
was, that the sweetmeats dropped on the floor, and 
Olézaga picked them up and kept them! 

The personal character of Queen Isabel was com- 
promised almost as much by her treatment of Lopez 
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as of Oldzaga. These Liberal statesmen were indeed 
hustled with as little ceremony as if they were mere 
intendants of police in the days of Absolutism. Her 
last words to Lopez, when he finally withdrew on 
the 24th, Olozaga being on the point of forming 
his new Cabinet, were—‘‘ Whenever any important 
occasion arises, Senor Lopez, I shall certainly send 
for you.” 

Queen Isabel did not fulfil this promise; but, special 
as it was, forgot it within five days after it was uttered. 
On the night of the 29th, when the President and 
Vice-presidents of the Congress were called to her 
presence to consult as to the most fitting course to 
pursue with regard to Olézaga’s asserted outrage, 
the Queen asked them, Que os parece ?— What is 
your opinion?” They suggested that other eminent 
persons should be called in, for the holding of a 
solemn consultation, and Lopez was named amongst 
them. Queen Isabel immediately replied, with a 
negative wave of her finger, A’ ese no!—‘* Not him 
certainly !” 

Since the recent return of the Queen-mother, her 
royal daughters and she have often been seen in 
public, and their visits to the churches of Madrid 
have indeed been somewhat ostentatious. 

During the enormously protracted ceremonies of 
Holy Week, every one had an opportunity of seeing 
the royal family at their devotions. It was an inter- 
esting spectacle; three female personages of regal 
rank ranged by the side of the altar, isolated and 
exalted over the rest of the community both by 
power and by the accidents of social position; no 
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husband, nor father, nor brother, at hand, to afford 
the support of masculine protection, and their nearest 
male relative a hostile and wrongful usurper. 

Apart from their dignified rank, and regarding 
them merely as women, two of the three might well 
stand for Graces, the mother and the younger child; 
regularity, agreeableness, and expressiveness of feature 
belonged to both, and clegance of figure and deport- 
ment. The brilliant eyes and Italian symmetry of 
Cristina’s outline were reflected in her younger child ; 
strange that the aspect of the elder was so entirely 
different! The resemblance between Queen Isabel 
and her deceased father is as remarkable (and cach 
day it becomes more decided) as that of the Princess 
Luisa to their common mother. 

The Infanta has carried away all the grace and 
good looks of ‘the family; Queen Isabel seeming to 
monopolise not only the obstinacy, sullenness and vio- 
lence of the unamiable Ferdinand, but the heaviness 
of eye, the coarseness of general outline, especially 
about the mouth and chin, and the unintellectual 
expression throughout, which indicated those quali- 
ties. ‘The abruptness of her gestures, the discour- 
teous mode of salutation, the frequent startings and 
tossings of the head, were singularly opposed to the 
elegant demeanour and graceful propriety of Queen 
Cristina (which made you forget all that you had 
heard of her peccadilloes), of which the charming 
little Luisa presented a precise counterpart; and 
which the mantillas, worn by them upon this occa- 
sion, set off to particular advantage. 

The Queen-mother’s appearance does not belie her - 
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character as a strong-minded clear-headed woman, 
possessed of resolution, coolness and courage; not 
much burthened with scruples or fidelity, and there- 
fore, on the whole, not ill adapted for Spain. In the 
words of a strong local proverb, ‘‘she is not one to 
trip on a pebble,” yet firmness and conciliation cha- 
racterised many acts of her regency. She is fond of 
governing; and in her new position will be a frequent 
originator of measures—for to her eldest daughter 
she seems to have transmitted buf little of this 
ability. 

One result of the Moderado re-instalment is a 
return to many of the old Court abuses. The Pala- 
ciego and Servidumbre class is more numerous now 
than at any period since the constitutional form of 
government was established. These expensive hangers- 
on of royalty have made an inorease in the civil list 
indispensable ; and the expenses of the royal house- 
hold, in the estimates for 1844, are 32,050,000 reals 
or £320,000. 
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‘CHAPTER XI. 


QUEEN CRISTINA. 


‘“ La aucusta Reyna Manpre, Dona Manta Cris- 
‘gina DE Bornon,” for such is the formal designation 
of ‘Queen Cristina by her adherents, would have 
undoubtedly set out for Madrid immediately after the 
débdcle with Olozaga, but for difficulties of a nature to 
arrest the most enthusiastic. 

It was announced to be the fixed intention of the 
Liberal party in the Cambers to demand the instant 
repayment of 8,000,000 reals, or 80,0002, being a 
very small proportion of the amount of national pro- 
perty which Cristina carried from Spain on her 
expatriation. The proposal for restitution was cer- 
tainly most unmannered, considering the enormous 
sums with which her Majesty fitted out Narvaez, 
Pezuela, Concha, and O’Donnel, for their crusade 
against Espartero in June last, and further remem- 
bering the two millions of francs which she trundled 
across the Pyrenees. 

It was therefore not the prudence of Louis-Philippe, 
nor the delicate impediment of being physically 
embarazada, that checked her return to her beloved 
country, but a more substantial objection to ‘ forking 
out.” The matter was placed in the most natural 
light. Whatmore simple than to become the guar-_ 
dian to her second daughter, the Infanta Luisa ? 
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But daughters are not quite so dear as dollars. A 
junta of refugees in Paris, Mendizabal, Hernandez, 
Parsent, Marliani, and Pallares, stung poor Cristina 
like envenomed wasps, and found their way into the 
columns of more than one Parisian journal. 

To smooth Cristina’s path over the Pyrenees, 
Narvaez and Bravo, without consulting the Cortes, 
(although the sacred right was involved of voting the 
public money), by decree restored to her the arrears 
of her pension, of which Espartero, with the concur- 
rence of parliament, deprived her after the violent 
assault of her emissaries on the palace. 

The sum thus restored amounted to twelve millions 
of reals, or one-half more than the amount of which 
the Progresistas threatened to demand immediate 
repayment. It was therefore a safe speculation : 
Cristina would pocket 40,000/. by the exchange, and 
really under the circumstances she might hazard the 
journey to Spain. 

Into Cristina’s private life it is no business of 
mine to enter, nor to lay bare the delicate mysteries 
of her second marriage. In her public capacity 
she has always been remarkable for four qualities, 
two of them virtues, and two the reverse :—Courage, 
resolution,’ insincerity, and avarice. No one knows 
better than she does the truth of the Castilian 
proverb, that “the guid pro quo is at the bottom of 
everything ;” and as to Cristina’s possession of the 
last-named quality, her carrying off nearly the whole 
crown jewels of Spain, even to some of her royal 
daughter’s ornaments, leaves little doubt on the sub- 
ject. Her courage at one period, and her insincerity 
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at another, will be apparent from the following anec-_ . 
dotes, which relate to the two as incidents in her 
political life :— 

In 1834 took place the massacre of the friars in 
Madrid, an occurrence of so frightful a character— 
the result of a panic amongst the populace, who ima- 
gined that these harmless men had poisoned the 
springs of the metropolis—that it re-produced the 
worst scenes of the French Reign of Terror, and 
might well have appalled the boldest female ruler. 
The manolas of Madrid rivalled the Parisian pois- 
sardes, and the shaven regular was slain in his robes 
at the altar. 

When the news of this lamentable event reached 
Queen Cristina she was at La Granja, that spot 
which three years after witnessed so remarkable a 
passage in her history. 

Her minister, Martinez de la Rosa, presented 
himself before her and declared that he must depart 
for Madrid, to confront the perils of the hour, 
to check the revolution which impended, and 
strengthen the disjointed frame of the state; but 
that before setting out, he must implore her Majesty 
to come from La Granja to the metropolis and open 
the Cortes in person, undaunted by the raging epi- 
demic and the murderous insurrection. “ I will open 
the Cortes,” she said, ‘‘ come what may :” the answer 
of a courageous princess, who shares the heroism with 
the faults of her sister, the Duchess de Berri. 

If her courage was in this instance apparent, in 
another she took care to prove that faithlessness is 
too characteristic of the Spanish reigning family. 
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When, in 1840, the law for regulating the munici- 
palities, by causing them to be nominated by the crown 
instead of being elected by the people, was presented 
to Cristina at Barcelona, when more than 15,000 
petitions had been forwarded from all parts of the 
country against it, and, the Chambers arbitrarily re- 
fusing to receive any more, the remaining petitions were 
forwarded to Espartero, then at Barcelona with the 
Queen Regent; that general implored her not to 
sanction the law, and Cristina solemnly promised 
to follow his advice. 

~The next day she signed the law without his know- 
ledge ; the revolution immediately followed, and she 
was expelled the Spanish soil. A grandes males 
grandes remedios ! 

The return of Maria Cristina to the seat of 
government, after three and a half years’ forced 
absence from Spain, is an event of great political impor- 
tance. A Queen-mother endowed with so much ability, 
and will to use it, wields, it is needless to observe, an 
irresistible influence by the side of a girlish sovereign. 
Everything points to the exercise of that influence in 
opposition to popular liberty. The cordial acceptation 
of Narvaez’s policy, and the advancement of himself 
to the post of prime-minister, the adhesion to the 
principles of military government, the careful and 
significant courting of the army by the two Queens, 
their inspection of I know not how many barracks, 
tasting of the soldiers’ food, and passage through 
their dormitories, are signs of the future which it 
would be stolid to neglect. 

Not less remarkable is Cristina’s conciliation of 
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the clergy, and the little disguised design of suspend- 
ing the sales of ecclesiastical property, and restoring 
perhaps a portion of what has already been sold—a 
design which the relict of Ferdinand warmly encou- 
rages, with the twofold object of doing cheap penance 
at the expense of other people, and retaining unques- 
tioned her own unwieldy possessions. 

The moment Cristina’s carriage rolled within the 
walls of Madrid, it stopped before a church, which 
she entered with a parade of prayer that she. has ever 
since continued, and on her passage from the frontier 
to the capital she was several times seen to kneel on 
the floor of her moving equipage, as crosses, churches, 
and convents by the wayside provoked a holy remi- 
niscence. These very demonstrative acts of the acute 
dowager announced a fixed intention of effectively 
reconciling herseli with the Church, and indeed a 
Neapolitan princess could not be expected to remain 
long in spiritual hostility with Rome. 

The high-church party through Spain was speedily 
re-animated by these demonstrations; Carlist clerigos 
raised their drooping heads, and some of the factious 
prelates re-appeared on Spanish soil. <A feeling of 
old-fashioned religion, which moderns call superstition, 
was rapidly revived and extended. 

A river overflowed its banks, and relics were brought 
forth and paraded with great pomp to make the rebel- 
lious waters retire: vagus et sinistré labitur ripa, ex- 
claimed both priests and people. A drought occurred 
at Seville, and relics were again carried forth to 
bring the rebellious waters from the clouds! Similar 
causes produced most dissimilar effects. Cristina 
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looked on with an approving and seraphic smile, not 
at all diminished by the sense of strong security with 
which she clutched her jewels and her money. 

Her policy was likewise triumphant in another 
matter of great domestic interest. Gonzalez Bravo, 
the man who had insulted her in his Guirigay regard- 
ing Mujfioz, was forced to sign the appointment of 
Munoz as Duke and Grande, and shortly afterwards 
the said Bravo was kicked out of the ministry, and 
Narvaez appointed premier in his stead. 

Already has the policy of Cristina been signally 
triumphant since her return. The reluctant liberal- 
ism into which Espartero, Arguelles, and the victo- 
rious Progresista party had coerced her, has been 
exchanged for a series of acts of undisguised reac- 
tion. The law for restraining municipal liberty, which 
caused her forcible ejection from the Peninsula, she 
has secn in principle enforced by decree and carried 
into actual operation ; she has seen the wings of the 
Cortes clipped, the troublesome press gagged, the 
turbulent Mailicianos: disarmed ; and the Church, 
which was the victim of her insincere spoliation, she 
sees on the point of having its wealth restored. 
Bravo, who had ridiculed her, and who equally 
offended by the lingering leaven of liberalism which 
he retained, she’ has dismissed from office; and 
Hernando Munoz she has made Duke de Rianzares 
and seated him proudly amongst the Grandeza of 
Spain. 

These personal triumphs are even more flattering 
than successes of general policy; but both were 
necessary to Cristina’s ambition ; and not even these 
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were sufficient without financial successes as well. 
Hers was, indeed, a triple ovation: “‘partoque ibat 
regina triumpho.” 

Not only has she contrived to blot out all the 
debts which she owed to the Spanish Crown and 
treasury, but has obtained a large indemnification 
for the expenses in which the movement by which 
Espartero was overthrown involved her. The policy 
to which she seems now to have devoted her energies 
is one somewhat curiously hostile to the interests 
of her own eldest daughter, but quite in accord- 
ance with that allegiance to Louis-Philippe which 
her three years’ residence in Paris has unalterably 
confirmed. : 

Queen Isabel’s is by no means a secure life ; indeed, 
the seeds of early decay have already begun powerfully 
to develope themselves. Her youthful Majesty is 
unhappily subject to a rather dangerous scrofulous 
affection ; in addition to which her person indispu- 
tably exhibits symptoms of general dropsy. These 
are the paramount reasons of state which caused 
Queen Isabel's recent journey, in spite of the fatigue 
and the summer heats, to the mineral springs of 
Catalonia. The possible contingency of her demise is 
therefore not idly speculated upon, and the far- 
seeing eye of the French Monarch has fixed upon 
her sister, the Infanta Luisa, as the consort of the 
Due d’Aumale. 

That prince's union with Queen Isabel is clearly 
impossible, and to have wrested from the jealous 
powers of Europe her alliance in matrimony with 
the Count Trapani, a Bourbon, is no inconsiderable 
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triumph to the policy of the Tuileries. But the grand 
triumph is that which, founded on the precarious state 
of the health of the reigning Sovereigns, would raise 
with the younger sisters respectively the Duc d’ Au- 
male to the throne of Spain, and the Prince de 
Joinville to the Empire of Brazil. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


NARVAEZ. 


GeneraL Don Ramon Narvaez, the successful hero 
of the day, looks precisely the daring, energetic, 
obstinate and iron-nerved soldier of fortune which he 
is. In habits, manners, and appearance, he is of the 
purest military breed; blunt and off-handed in his 
address, overbearing in disposition, slow to take 
advice, impolitic, violent, and very determined in his 
proceedings. His dark moustache has the rough 
campaigner’s cut, and his pale, stern, and somewhat 
cruel countenance, betokens his unbending character. 

In stature he is rather above the middle size, and 
his wiry and sinewy person is well suited to the saddle 
and the field. You can read at once in his eye de- 
cision and promptitude; you can find tokens there 
of the rapid movements which made him master of 
Madrid, and an evidence, too, of the severity which 
would readily make a victim. 

He is sumptuous and showy in his habits, but not 
luxurious in his tastes, and is always ready in his 
food and drink to rough it like a campaigner. These 
various qualities have endeared him to the army, with 
the bulk of which he is popular, and exercises over 
the officers a singular degree of influence. But he 
has numerous enemies nevertheless, amongst the class 
of privates and petty officers, and his shooting of five 
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sergeants and three common soldiers, last autumn, 
for demanding permission to quit the service, to which 
they were entitled by solemn promise, will never be 
forgotten. 

No man ever ran greater risks than Narvaez, and 
Hernan Cortés in the Mexican capital was scarcely 
surrounded by more inveterate enemies. There are 
not fewer than 10,000 of the disarmed national 
militia of Madrid, the bulk of whom are his sworn foes, 
and whose confidence he unquestionably betrayed. 
These men, stripped of their weapons by treachery, 
hourly burn for vengeance; and the continued fire of 
bullets, the attempted poisoning, and planned assas- 
sination in the purlieus of the Opera, had their foun- 
dation (according to some theories prevalent here) in 
retributive justice. A portion even of his own army 
is not to be depended on. 

This it is which has broken his sleep and his 
health, and given him the haggard look, which, like 
Cristina, he wears at times. Night is changed into 
day by his intrigues at the palace, his negotiations 
with military and other parties, and his secret deal- 
ings with the Camarilla. Sleep is snatched irregu- 
larly, often entirely destroyed; and in addition to 
constant occupation he is doomed to a life of alarms. 
He has more personal enemies than ever Quesada 
had, or probably than any other man has made in 
modern Spain; and yielding to the irresistible bent 
of his character he goes on daily making more. 
General Serrano has recently started in rivalry with 
him for popularity amongst the people and the army, 
and his more winning manners, with the influence 
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which he has established, promise to the late *‘ Uni- 
versal Minister.” no small likelihood of suecess. Ser- 
rano, though of undoubted personal honour, is little 
better than a doubtful politician; but the Camarilla 
not coming to terms with him, he lately declared with 
his old friends, the Progresistas. Concha is likewise 
no unsuccessful rival of Narvaez, for general popu- 
larity and favour, but lately quarrelled with him, and 
resigned his post of Inspector-General of Infantry. 
In the present temper of Madrid a chance shot may 
decide the question. Narvaez’s post, Captain-General 
of New Castile, was a purely military one, and the 
only pretence upon which he could visit the palace 
was to get the watchword of the day from the Sove- 
rvign, which is in fact the merest nonsense. His only 
vstensible political character was that of a member 
of the Senate, until he foolishly assumed the respon- 
sibilities of office, and came forth full-fledged as 
Premier of Spain. 

Narvaez calls himself El Napoleon de la posicion, 
and his head is undoubtedly turned by his success. 
His soldiership is undeniable, but he is a rash and 
stupid politician. Those who remember him an out- 
cast two years back, expelled from Portugal upon 
the requisition of Espartero, a wanderer through the 
provinces of France, with broken boots that let in 
the wet, a greasy hat and a thin coat, which ill-pro- 
tected him from the inclemencies of a severe winter, 
will appreciate fully the fairy-hke change in his 
circumstances. , 

The equipages which he now sports were lately tho 
property of the British ambassador; not content 
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with ordinary batidores or outriders in royal state, 
he has other outriders at the doors of his carriage— 
military officers, armed with carbines, to protect his 
valuable life; and so far as pomp goes he may well 
call himself a Napoleon,—for in the days of the 
consulate there was witnessed no such splendour. 

The Spanish Dictator has courage, rapidity of 
movement, powers of combination—qualities which 
participate in the merits of Bonaparte, which 
Narvaez evinced during the regency of Cristina, 
and which he eminently displayed on his march 
from Valencia to Madrid, in terminating that of 
Kspartero. His military abilities are unquestionable, 
and his power over the army enormous. He has 
shown, however, a grievous deficiency in policy and 
grasp of mind (and here the foolish analogy between 
him and Napoleon ceases). His energy is physical, 
not at all intellectual, and he is merely a mad soldier. 
His selection of such a man as Bravo for prime 
minister betrayed an utter want of perspicacity; for, 
though a slavish tool, Bravo is the merest popinjay, 
whose: personal character recals the pitiful days of 
Ferdinand VII. 

The plot against Olozaga was likewise, though 
successful for the time, extremely ill-judged, as mnevi- 
tably tending to bring the Court and Camarilla into 
odium with the nation. It would have been much 
better to bring in Martinez de la Rosa and Isturiz 
at once, than to insult the country with Bravo's mock 
reform but true ultra-royalist administration. Nar- 
vaez doubtless relies on his 100,000 bayonets, and 
the struggle might as well be brought to that issue 
now as hereafter. 
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_ Lofty as is his ambition he can never ascend beyond 
his present sphere, which doubtless is tolerably well, 
of Dictator and universal ruler. He can have no 
greater representacion than he now enjoys, for there 
can be no more Regents, and his attachments will 


. not permit him to be a Cromwell. Besides, he rests 


~~ on a hollow foundation, for the army may desert him 
' as it deserted Espartero. 

At the small town of Majaceite, some years back, 
this dashing successor of the Duke of Victory won 
(next to the fraternising but decisive affair of Torre- 
jon de Ardoz) his most important battle. 

It was at Majaceite that he rescued Andalucia 
from the Carlist invasion by a brilliant coup de main, 
in a rapid but destructive action, which will not 
readily be effaced from the memory of the southern 
provinces. A bold achievement; but what was it to 
that daring march across the bosom of Spain, in the 
teeth of a powerful Regent and of his chosen generals, 
from Valencia to the walls of Madrid? Mark what 
gallantry has won, what feebleness has lost ! 

It was amusing to see Narvaez, in December last, 
refuse the grand cross of the order of Charles ITI., 
on the ground of his preferring to hold the post of 
Senator. The fact was that he hated and dreaded 
the chances of popular re-election, to which the 
members of the Upper Chamber are still subjected in 
Spain. His position for appealing to the people was 
not over secure, and his feelings were like those of 
Coriolanus towards the “common cry of curs.” 

: With 50,000 bayonets at his back, he trembled at 
the risks of the invisible interior of the urn. But 
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what of that? Between him for Captain-General 
and Pezuela as Governor of Madrid, the metropolis 
was well guarded. Narvaez likewise made a parade 
of refusing, but ultimately accepted, the post of 
Captain-General or Field Marshal of the Spanish 
armies, a rank conferred upon none but the oldest and 
most distinguished Generals. The affected disinter- 
estedness was fear of envy. 

The despotic tendencies of Narvaez were very 
decidedly developed in the course of the autumn, in 
an attempt to expel from Madrid, at forty hours’ 
notice, our countryman, Colonel Bristow, who has 
been for some time engaged in endeavouring to set on 
foot an Anglo-Iberian bank in the Spanish metropolis. 
The order to leave was conveyed to this gentleman 
in a most peremptory manner, and indeed with brutal 
rudeness. But the energctic intervention of our 
Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. Jerningham, speedily restored 
the balance, and convinced the Captain-General that 
he could remove no British subject protected by the 
Embassy, without specified crime, upon a simple sie 
volo, sic jubeo. 

Tyranny, therefore, this time had not its fling, 
and in its huge oscillations was not suffered to 
do more than strike down its own countrymen. 
During the entire months of November and Decem- 
ber, the net of streets which run from the Puerta 
del Sol was made, at nightfall, a frequent slaughter- 
house. 

This quarter, so well known to Europe as the 
constant resort of the Madrilene populace, has 
latterly become more celebrated, even than of old, 
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for the propagation of political rumours, for the 
diffusion of early intelligence, and as the nucleus of 
those excited gatherings of Manolos and Manolas,* 
which lead to disturbance and to Alborotos.t More 
than once since Narvaez’s advent to power, this 
quarter had given him considerable trouble, and now 
his determination seemed to be to wreak a bloody 
revenge. 

His agents frequently appeared there, and excited 
the people by cries hostile to their well-known feelings, 
to make a counter-demonstration, which might serve 
as a pretext for calling in the soldiery; military 
officers, disguised in civil costume, often repaired to 
the neighbourhood of the Puerta and excited strag- 
glers by cries of “ Vivala Reina absoluta !” to respond 
with ‘“‘ Mueran los traidores!” t{ The intervention of 
the military was instantly commanded, and the 
bayonet and bullet were buried in the entrails of the 
people. Sentinels with loaded muskets were planted 
at the corners of the principal streets, and the 
Princesa regiment was kept in barracks, ready at a 
word to be let loose upon the multitude. 

Treachery is here too habitual to excite much sur- 
prise or provoke inquiry. On many a Fiesta or day 
of Saints, which Spain regards as of special holiness, 
plots and snares were thickly strewn around the 
people’s footsteps ; murder lurked beneath the wreath 
of festivity; and the day which began with prayer 
concluded with mourning. Nay, on the very three 
days’ rejoicing set apart to do honour to the declara- 


_ # The common name for the Madrid people of the lower orders. 
+ Emeutes, . + Death to the traitors ! 
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tion of the Queen’s majority, the same heartless 
villany was witnessed, and some foolish cries raised 
in the Plaza Mayor, where the people were diverting 
themselves by the invitation of their rulers, before 
fountains playing milk and wine, were the signal for 
troops of ambushed cavalry to charge and cut them 
into pieces. How many fell upon this single occasion 
has never been correctly ascertained, but there is 
every reason to believe that the victims, amongst 
killed and wounded, were more than thirty. 

‘They invited us to a ball,” said the people, in the 
true Madrileno spirit, ‘ they mvited us to a ball and 
we had to assist at a funeral ;” while a leading Pro- 
gresista declared, with a profanity found here by the 
side of intense devotion : ‘“‘God repented to have 
created man. I repent to have assisted in forming 
the coalition !” 

About the middle of November there gathered a 
crowd in front of the Queen’s palace, and presently 
grew larger and larger, till all the open space was 
filled. Thus it was that it appeared to be the 
result of concert, and designed as a popular demon- 
stration. | 

The immediate cause of the movement was an order 
published that morning for suspending the re-organiz- 
ation of the national militia of Madrid, until fresh 
dispositions should be taken to render it “a true 
guarantee of order, and support of the Throne and 
Constitution.” What this meant the Madrilefos 
knew full well, and their rage accordingly knew no 
bounds. No sooner was the Bando published by the 
Municipality than the news went round with lightning 
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speed, together with the familiar ‘ Alerta, Na- 
cionales !” | 

Before ten minutes had elapsed many of the old 
Milicianos and Mozosde Compafias were seen to hurry 
along the streets in the direction of the palace, some 
in uniform, others with a shako and cross-belts but 
without a coat; others with an ordinary civilian’s 
jacket and no portion of the military costume but 
the cross-belts, while the bulk wore the lazy capa, or 
cloak, which the Madrid population so love, with 
nothing of soldiership in their appearance but the 
shako, which over their non-military garments looked 
odd and hybrid. But it was no time, thought they, 
for coquetry or studied niceties of dress. 

The rallying place of the greater number was the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, wherethey tried their throats 
with the treble viva, and tuned them to the gruff, 
harsh bass of the portentous muera! In half an 
hour the concourse became immense ; a neighbouring 
taberna poured forth its mmates in a numerous body ; 
these were leading Nacionales, chiefly the sergeants 
of the force; and takmg an imposing attitude, in 
half-military array, the entire crowd marched by the 
Calles Mayor and Santiago, and the Plaza de la 
Armeria, to the palace. 

Narvaez, as Captain-general of New Castile, had 
taken precautions here throughout the attumn by 
planting advanced sentinels, but these were entirely 
unavailing. The crowd bore down all opposition, and 
proceeded steadily, giving vivas for the Constitutional 
Queen, and mueras for the Ministry and for all 
traitors ! ¢ Now came into play Narvaez’s protective 
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arrangements, now were enforced his stringent and 
bloody instructions. 

The palace-guard, composed of strong bodies of 
infantry and cavalry, turned out upon the instant, 
and without hesitation charged the dense crowd. 
Though the latter for the most part wore a portion 
of their uniforms, none of them carried fire-arms, but 
a few had bayonets, and the rest ineffective knives. 

It was purely a work of slaughter. The people 
stood one or two charges, and then precipitately re- 
tired. Several were wounded, and many more were 
taken prisoners. A dragoon officer, galloping into 
the midst of one of the most refractory groups, after 
dealing a few sword-cuts round about him, caught 
the blade of his sabre between his teeth (as butchers 
sometimes do their knives) grasped two of the adbo- 
rotodores* by the neck in each hand, and dragged 
them off at a canter to the guard-house, where he 
left them prisoners. He then spurred back his horse 
to the scene of the riot, but ere he had returned the 
crowd had fled. 

There was a corrida, or running for life, through 
all the adjacent district, the dragoon-officer and his 
men galloping through the scared streets, the clang 
of arms and of horses’ feet mingled horridly with the 
Sabbath hymn, and the people returning from worship 
recoiled into the asylum of their churches. 

The extreme violence of Narvaez’s character ren- 
ders it most improbable that he can figure successfully, 
invested with the cares and. Fesponsibilities of high 
civil office, though to the highest post in the state 
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attainable by a subject, his ambition long aspired. 
He is destitute of political knowledge, deficient in 
ideas original or acquired, and possessed of no talent 
but for military combinations and coups d'état. ~ His 
portfolio of Premter may prove like the mantle of 
Dejanira. A common saying amongst Madrid poll- 
ticilans, in concluding their estimate of Narvaez’s 
character is, ‘‘ es muy brutal.” | 

For such a man the camp is the fitting sphere, and 
the most suitable employment of his powers is the 
curbing or the guidance of rude soldiers. His ardent 
and resqlute mind is more adapted for the marshalling 
of armies than for the niceties of court intrigue or 
the manceuvring of legislative assemblies. 

Moderation, calmness, and a conciliatory deport- 
ment, are to his. temperament impossible. Yet 
Narvaez is by no means deficient in popular qualities, 
and has displayed respectable oratorical powers in 
the Cortes, where he has sat several times both as 
Deputy and as Senator. But it was in the war of 
succession that he found his proper element, driving 
the Carlist General Gomez forth from Andalucia like 
a whirlwind, and creating within a short period a fine 
army of reserve, with which he pacified the province 
of La Mancha, and made Espartero tremble. 
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Don Satustiano pe Onozaca is a_ native of 
Logrono, in the north of Spain, on the confines of 
the Basque Provinces. He has long represented this 
district in the Cértes, and it is the pride of the in- 
habitants to have so distinguished a representative, 
who is likewise a hijo de vecino or child of the soil. 

The province is peculiarly situated, comprising the 
north-eastern skirt of Old Castile, and conterminous 
both with Navarre and Alava, the more southerly of 
the three Vascongadas. Olozaga’s is an ancient 
Basque family, and he was quietly reposing himself 
in his native district during the progress and conse- 
quences of the Pronunciamiéntos which he helped to 
set on foot last summer, when he was called to the 
court to be Queen Isabel’s preceptor. He is one of 
the few exceptions to the general rule, that the more 
brilliant sons of Spain come from the south. It 
appears now to be pretty well ascertained that the 
. Basques are of Tartar origin; and I am sure the 
Camarilla are of opinion that in this Basque they 
caught a Tartar. | 

Senor Olézaga isa man of haughty character, of 
keen sensibility, and fiery passions; a man of splendid 
eloquence and great and versatile capacity; a man of 


inordinate vanity and fickle attachments; a man of 
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singular political instability, and who, according to 
the uncontradicted testimony of Roca de 'Togores in 
the Cortes, has “broken faith with all parties;” in 
short, he is the Brougham of Spain. 

In their very fates there is a resemblance. As 
prougnan boasted of writing letters “‘ by that night’s 
post” to his Sovereign, so Olézaga, in his familiarity 
with Queen Isabel, led her leaning on his arm to 
table, and tapped her at times on the shoulder. As 
Brougham, too, lost office and sacrificed himself as a 
politician by proclaiming at a serious crisis that “the 
Queen had done it all;” so Olézaga effected his poli- 
tical ruin by attempting to carry things with a high 
hand, though with no shadow of force, on the eventful 
night of the 28th November, and by subsequently 
arraigning his Sovereign in the Cortes. 

The very’ flight of Olézaga to Portugal had its 
parallel in Brougham’s flight to the north. The 
irritability of Brougham made him rush to the news- 
papers with his indecent charge against Queen 
Adelaide ; the impatience of Olézaga made him 
somewhat peremptory in his bearing, when he required 
Queen Isabel to sign the decree of dissolution ; and hence 
the terrible accusation of violence and lesa magestad. 

But here all resemblance between them ceases. 
Never, perhaps, were there two individuals in whose 
personal appearance there is so wide and complete a 
difference. It is almost ‘Hyperion to a satyr.” 
Olézaga is a man of fine and,portly person, of stature 
tall and erect, nearly six feet high, broad-shouldered, 
square-built, firm and muscular. In strong opposition 
to the Gorgon mask of Brougham, his features are 
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very regular, his eye black and lustrous, his cheek full 
and ruddy with the highest glow of health, his nose 
well-proportioned. His face is decidedly intellectual, 
his lineaments radiant with mind, his. forehead high 
and broad, his step and air commanding. It is also 
unmistakably a Spanish face—the hair as jetty dark as 
the eyes, the whiskers blackly visible, though shorn 
down to the cheeks, and the colour of the skin a 
serviceable brown. The play of his eyes is very fasci- 
nating when he smiles. The entire aspect of the man 
is penetrating, bold, and daring, and you can readily 
believe him to be one who, in the words of Martinez de 
Ja Rosa (though with no disrespect or disloyalty), when 
he carried the decree for signature, antes vid su antigua 
discipula que la Reyna de las Espaias, ‘saw in her rather 
his former'pupil than the Queen of all the Spains.” 
Ol6zaga is short-sighted, and makes much use of an 
eye-glass. He likewise walks very much, when rumi- 
nating, with his hands crossed behind his back. 
Olézaga is a lawyer by profession, and attained to 
great eminence at the bar. The proverbial narrow- 
mindedness of lawyers advanced to statesmanship does 
not appear to extend to Spain, whose leading juris- 
consults are for the most part eminent legists and 
publicists as well. Two brilliant instances are to be 
found in the persons of Oldzaga and Lopez, whose 
forensic as well as parliamentary displays are remark- 
able for their breadth of judgment and vigour of 
thought, as well as, in the instance of the latter, for an 
unrivalled play of imagination. Olézaga’s powers may 
be summed up in the words, that he is a sledge-ham- 
mer logician. Olézaga’s eloquence, unlike Brougham’s, 
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is uniform, sustained, and dignified. He has an 
eminently statesmanlike and philosophical mind, and 
all that ‘ pellucid clearness” of statement which the 
latter once attributed to Lord Lyndhurst. The 
Spanish orator indulges in neither personalities nor 
sarcasm ; his words are grave, his matter pregnant, his 
manner that of a commanding leader. Flights for 
mere display are never found in his speeches, nor 
frivolous inequalities, nor highly ornate passages. 
But wit, illustration, and fancy are condensed at inter- 
vals ina single phrase. He is too much of a politician 
to talk for the women and the schoolboys, and has 
much of Canning’s power and manner, without his 
oratorical ambition. 

In the frequency of Peninsular vicissitudes, Ol6zaga 
has been obliged, more than once, to fly the Spanish soil. 
When the attempt was made against the life of Fer- 
dinand VII., the malice of his enemies sought most 
falsely to connect Olozaga with that conspiracy ; his 
bold assertion of liberal opinions had long made him 
obnoxious to the court, and had he not wisely made his 
escape, his head would undoubtedly have been for- 
feited to the hatred of an older Camarilla ; for the 
palace clique was then as expert in judicial villany as 
in political intrigue. 

Olézaga fled from Madrid in the disguise of a 
Calesero or caléche driver, with Senor Garcia, Intend- 
ant of Police, who was likewise threatened to be 
made a victim to the royal wrath, and whom Oldzaga 
actually drove out of the capital in the guise and with 
the traditional whip-flourish of his assumed craft. 

The fugitives directed their course towards Coruna, 
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Ol6ézaga, who, with his other qualifications, is no little 
of a humourist, sustaining his character successfully all 
the way, and smoking and tippling enough (as in duty 
bound) at the ventas on the road for the most rakish 
Calesero in Spain. At Corufa they remained con- 
cealed for some time, till they found an opportunity of 
embarking for England. 

Every favour seemed, in these latter days, to have 
been lavished on Oldzaga to precipitate his descent. 
He was loaded with honours as if to make his downfall 
heavier. Unquestionably the most distinguished subject 
in Spain, he was adorned with decorations reserved 
for kings. ‘The suffrages even of his old antagonists 
had raised him to the Presidency of the popular 
Chamber, and the confidence of his Sovereign had 
called htm to the head of her Government. 

He was first, ambassador to France, and next, his 
Queen’s preceptor. All the orders in Spain had been 
exhausted to decorate him; the favourite of events, 
the very toy of fortune, he had played sportively, and 
played successfully, with all situations and with all 
parties; he had a finger in the downfall of the Regent 
Cristina, and a hand in the downfall of the Regent 
Espartero; and, as if to teach him to forget that he 
was any longer a subject, and make him the com- 
panion of princes and of emperors, the Toison de 
Oro, the Golden Fleece, sparkled on his breast, and 
assured him that there was nothing in human ambi- 
tion to sigh for, no glittering prize but he had won. 
Yet by no fault of his, without an error or omission, 
without crime, neglect, or levity—such is human 
security—within a week he was a fugitive from Spain, 
and an outcast, with a price set upon his head! 
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*¢ Sabete, amigo Sancho,” says Don Quixote, ‘* que 
la vida de los caballeros andantes esta sujeta 4 mil 
peligros y desventuras, y ni mas ni menos esta en 
potencia propinqua de ser los caballeros andantes reyes 
y emperadores, como lo la mostrado la esperiencia ; 
y pudiérate contar ahora, si el dolor me diera lugar, 
de algunos que solo por el valor de su brazo han 
*subido 4 los altos grados que le contado, y estos mis- 
mos se vieron despues en diversas calamidades y 
miserias.” ‘ Know, friend Sancho, that the life of 
knights-errant is subject to a thousand dangers and 
mischances, and neither more nor less is it within 
immediate possibility for knights-errant to become 
kings and emperors, as experience hath shown ; and 
I could now tell you, if my pain permitted, of some 
who alone by the valour of their arms, havé arrived 
at the lofty posts I have narrated, and these same 
saw themselves afterwards in divers calamities and 
miseries.” 

The following most ingenious anagram was circu- 
culated by the Moderados shortly after the memorable 
scene at the palace :— 


‘“ Osado! Tu leal y sagaz? No!” 


Every letter of the name “ Salustiano de Olozaga,” 
and not a letter more, is to be found in this sentence 
of fiery reproof; and the anagram may unquestionably 
rank among the best that have ever been invented. 
The meaning of the words, arising from the transposi- 
tion, is—‘* Audacious man! You wise and loyal? 
No!” 

This notice of the latest victim of court intrigue 
leads, by a natural transition, to a history of Cama- 
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rillas themselves—no common subject. To speak in 
Spanish proverbial language, the honey is not for the 
ass’s mouth, and let those who have marrow in their 
heads understand. Who putshis finger in the family 
pot, will draw it forth scalded. Yet will I not spare 
my gums. I will expose the calva,* though the curls 
beset. Pardiez! I willa tale untwist. I am brisk 
to-day as a canonigo’s mule ; not a comma shall stick 
in the ink-bottle. | 
* Bald place. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CAMARILLAS OF SPAIN. 


Tue first great reigns of Camarillas at the Castilian 
court were those of Alfonso XI. and his son Pedro the 
Cruel, in the fourteenth century. The mistress of the 
former, the beautiful and unfortunate Leonor de 
Gusman, exercised, with her favourites, entire control 
over her hot-headed Sovereign ; and the charms of her 
person, and her graceful affability, made those who 
approached Alfonso in her presence too often forget 
their just grounds of complaint, and retire blinded 
with admiration. Alfonso’s legitimate Queen, Maria 
of Portugal, dissembled her intense hatred till the 
monarch’s death, when his successor and son, as well 
as heir, lent himself to his mother’s bloody design, 
with a perfidy and cunning which he derived from his 
father, and improved, without inheriting one of his 
virtues. By infernal stratagems and traitorous pro- 
mises of security they lured Leonor from her safe 
retreat within the walls of Medina Sidonia, and 
the moment she entered Seville immured her as a 
prisoner. ‘Transferred in custody to the palace of 
Talavera, where the implacable Dowager Queen re- 
sided, the beautiful Leonor fell a victim to the she-wolf 
of Portugal—and was executed in Maria’s presence. 
She devoured her blood with dilated eyes, she feasted 
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Pedro’s first amorous exploit was to become captive 
to the singular charms of Dofia Maria de Padilla, 
whose slender but elegant shape, expressive features, 
graceful demeanour, and lively imagination and wit, 
exercised a powerful spell over the youthful Sovereign. 
Maria was not so dazzled by her suitor’s rank as to 
forget the claims of honour. She insisted upon mar- 
riage, and a marriage was celebrated between them 
secretly, but in due form. At this very moment the 
Queen Mother was negotiating for him a marriage 
with Blanche, the sister of the Queen of France. 
Pedro ratified the contract without scruple or difficulty, 
and the ceremony was publicly performed with great 
splendour. 

A short period after his public marriage was devoted 
by him to the new Queen, but Pedro soon returned to 
Maria de Padilla. So immense was her ascendancy 
over him, that in those superstitious days it was 
commonly attributed to magic. Her Camarilla was 
soon one of the most powerful ever seen in Spain. 
All her relations were raised from comparative obscurity 
to posts. of honour and confidence. Her brothers were 
made Grand Masters of the orders of St. James and 
Calatrava. Pedro’s former favourite d’ Albuquerque 
was forced to quit the kingdom, his Queen Blanche 
was thrown into prison, divorced, and subsequently 
poisoned. He married next Doha Juana de Haro, 
who was likewise speedily repudiated. 

After a horrible series of poniardings and poison- 
ings, Pedro lost the too potent Egeria, whose charms 
involved the country in civil war, and with the death 
of Maria Padilla ended the sway of this first and 
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most fatal of Camarillas. ‘The murder of Blanche of 
Bourbon, to which it contributed, led to an invasion 
from France ; from which Pedro was extricated by the 
prowess of Edward the Black Prince, wherein John 
of Gaunt unsheathed his maiden sword, and the well- 
worn pride of Duguesclin was humbled in captivity ; 
but in a second invasion from the same quarter, this 
Nero of Spain was defeated, ensnared, and poniarded 
by his own half-brother, in revenge for the murder of 
his mother and brother! 

Juan ITI. was entirely governed by Don Alvaro de 
Luna, Grand Constable of the kingdom, whose haughty 
and imperious demeanour excited the nobles to rebel- 
lion, The King took arms in behalf of his favourite, 
and crushed them for his sake. Alvaro’s insolent 
Camarilla, more powerful and exacting than the court 
of his royal master, soon excited another rebellion, in 
which the King of Aragon took part with the discon- 
tented, and Juan was forced to dismiss his favourite. 
Then was established an Aragonese Camarilla, in 
which the rebels possessed themselves of every lucra- 
tive post. A second revolution restored the old 
position of affairs, but Luna was not yet recalled. 

The Prince of the Asturias, successor to the throne, 
allowed his favourite, Don Juan Pacheco, to establish 
a new Camarilla, without consulting which no step 
was taken in the government. Fresh battles ;—Luna 
was recalled, and recompensed for his temporary dis- 
grace by being made Grand Master of the Order of 
St. James. He formed a company of guards in his 
own name, and gave the command to his natural son, 
Don Pedro. The Camanila was much better guarded 
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than the Sovereign, but jealousy was, at last, more 
powerful than the favourite’s army. He eclipsed, in 
splendour, even the heir apparent. The Queen had a 
rival Camarilla, of which Don Alfonso de Vivaro was 
at the head, and held the post of Grand Treasurer. 
Luna’s destruction was plotted and nearly prepared, 
when, aware of the designs of his enemies, he invited 
Vivaro to a grand entertainment at his palace. Luna 
conducted him, with all Castilian courtesy, to the sum- 
mit of a lofty tower, whence he told him he could 
obtain a magnificent view of the city. But no sooner 
had they reached the upper esplanade of the tower, 
than he flung his guest to the bottom, and the. Treasurer 
was dashed to pieces ! 

The assassin strove to pass off the fall to the King 
as purely accidental, but the truth was made manifest 
by the clearest evidence. The murdered man was the 
Queen’s especial favourite, and in destroying hers and 
the Prince’s Camarilla, Luna precipitated his own 
destruction. He was beheaded in the market-place of 
Valladolid, his property was all confiscated to the 
‘Crown, and he who had been the companion, and 
almost the equal, of kings, ended with a pauper 
funeral ! 

Henry IV., the turbulent prince of this reign, suc- 
ceeded on his father’s death, and Don Juan de Pacheco 
continued to govern both him and the kingdom, estab- 
lishing a Camarilla as omnipotent as that of Luna had 
once been. He received the title of Marquis de Villena, 
and the citizens were as indignant as the nobles at 
the insolence and extravagance of this new child of 
fortune, The King was divorced, upon indisputable 
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grounds, from Blanche, a Princess of Navarre, and 
obtained the surname of ‘* Impotent,” by which he is 
known in history. Ambition subsequently determined 
Juana of Portugal to marry him notwithstanding, and 
she managed so well, under the protecting mantle of a 
Camarilla, as to give birth to a daughter five years 
after. 

But the impotence of Henry was not less derided 
in public. Villena (the ci-devant Pacheco), in pur- 
suance of the traditional policy of Camarillas, betrayed 
his royal master to France, and concluded and 
executed a private treaty with Louis XI., by which 
the King of Spain abandoned Catalonia—a conduct 
almost literally imitated five hundred years after, in all 
its parts, by the not less infamous Godoy. No sooner 
had the Castilian monarch signed this agreement, 
than he felt all the shame of the act, and exiled 
Villena from his court. The banished favourite 
forgot the royal bounties of twenty years, formed a 
league of nobles against his Sovereign, which was 
joined by the King of Navarre, and was again received 
into Henry’s favour ! 

The remaining leaguers went through the ceremony 
of deposing Henry, in one of the most singular pas- 
sages recorded in history. A vast temporary building 
was erected outside the walls of Avila, and the effigy 
of the sovereign was placed on a throne, a crown on 
its head, a sceptre in its hand, the sword of justice by 
its side. Articles of accusation against King Henry 
were read ina loud voice, the charges being that he 
sought to deprive his brother Alfonso of the succes- 
sion to the throne, and had deceived the nation by 
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falsely alleging that Queen Juana’s child was his own. 
The charges were declared proven, and the sentence of 
deposition pronounced in the presence of a numerous 
assembly. 

After the reading of the first article of accusation, 
the Archbishop of ‘Toledo advanced, and removed the 
crown from the head of the effigy; after the second, 
the Count de Placentia took from it the sword of 
justice; after the third, Count Benevento took away 
the sceptre; and after the fourth, Don Diego de 
Stuniga threw down the effigy from the throne; and 
at the same moment Don Alfonso, brother of Henry, 
was proclaimed King of Castile and Léon. 

Henry took up arms, but instantly laid them down 
again, deceived by the disastrous advice of his Cama- 
rilla; so complete was Villena’s mastery over him. 
The leaguers had conquered a fourth of his kingdom, 
when Ifenry at last was forced into the field; and 
this disastrous civil war was terminated only by the 
death of Alfonso. His sister, afterwards the famous 
Isabella, was then recognised by the king as heiress 
presumptive, renouncing the pretensions of Dona 
Juana and her child. The blackness of Villena’s 
ingratitude only caused him to mount higher in his 
Sovereign’s favour. ‘The curse of Camarillas hung 
over the dawning horizon of Spanish greatness; and 
Villena’s intrigues would have marred that most 
momentous of marriages which united Ferdinand 
and Isabella, but for the activity of the Archbishop 
of Toledo, who carried the Princess to Valladolid, 
having previously invited Ferdinand thither, and 
gave them the nuptial benediction. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella were made, the one of 
sterner and the other of nobler stuff than that which 
permits the sway of Camarillas, yet they suffered 
themselves to be induced by secret influences to treat 
the illustrious Columbus with the grossest injustice, 
and sent out the scoundrel Bovedilla to Hispaniola, to 
inquire into his conduct, by whom the noble Admiral 
was sent home loaded with chains. This grand bene- 
factor of mankind was very near being hung! After 
the death of Isabella, Ferdinand took a* second wife, 
Germaine, a Princess of France, but eighteen years of 
age, while he was fifty-four, and hating the future 
Charles the Fifth, and resolved, if possible, to mar his 
succession, he did perhaps the only foolish act of his 
life—established in his palace a Camarilla of quacks, 
and took by their advice a potion which was to restore 
the vigour of his constitution. His youthful and 
blooming Queen remained sterile notwithstanding, and 
Ferdinand only shattered his already enfeebled health; 
a languor stole over him, his intellect became impaired. 
The Camarilla potion killed him. 

This double reign was indubitably glorious, but it 
cannot be forgotten that in it was established another 
and a more despotic reign, that of the infamous Holy 
Office. I saw the mighty palace of these monk-kings 
pulled down last summer in Seville, an edifice dome- 
crowned and splendid as the noblest abodes of royalty, 
yet covering the blackest dungeons and the most 
hideous regions of torture. I thought of this stain on 
the achievements of Ferdinand the Politic and Isabel 
the Catholic, and deemed that their glories should be 
hymned by a chorus of human groans, topped by the 
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shrill treble of those enanersut Madrilenos who twenty 
years ago cried, 


“Viva la Santa Inquisicion !” 


When Charles V. came to Spain in his eighteenth 
year, and landed as king in the Asturias, he brought 
with him a Flemish Camarilla, which betrayed his 
inexperience into numerous errors, and commenced 
with a slight to Cardinal Ximenés, which caused that 
illustrious statesman’s death a few hours after. 

Surrounded by foreigners, he had no practice in the 
Spanish language, and spoke it most imperfectly, his 
answers to the Castilian nobles appearing both short 
and stupid; and this future glory of Spain and of 
sovereignty was near being indebted at the outset of 
his career for the loss of his crown to his foreign 
Camarilla. These rapacious strangers sold all the 
public offices, and in four months sent home to the 
Low Countries eleven hundred thousand crowns in 
gold. His tutor, Chiévres, ruled Charles with abso- 
lute sway; and the nephew of this intriguer, before 
even he had attained the canonical age, was appointed 
to the archbishopric of Toledo, a post never held 
before but by a Castilian, and which came next in 
wealth to the Popedom. Upon Charles’ subsequent 
departure for Germany to assume the imperial dig- 
nity, he left a Fleming, Cardinal Adrian, behind him 
as regent of the kingdom. 

The same year that saw Charles crowned emperor 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, was witness of the conquest of 
Mexico by Hernando Cortés. But the appoiggment of 
a foreigner to the regency, and the feeble or vicious 
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administration of his Flemish Camarilla, roused the 
spirit of the nation, and the Holy League of Cities 
almost deprived Charles of his crown, and was on the 
point of destroying the monarchy. ‘The rebellion was 
extinguished and Adrian became Pope, while Charles 
won the hearts of his Spanish subjects (now that his 
tutor and the other Flemings were dismissed) by a 
most generous amnesty. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE CAMARILLAS OF SPAIN 
(Continued). 


Puittp the Second’s was a theological Camarilla— 
the worst of all. The mongil hid no scruples where 
the object in view was the assumed good of religion. 
The strong language of the Peninsula correctly cha- 
racterizes this class of political friars as espadachins 
escoldsticos, or ‘‘ scholastic bullies;” and the popular 
proverb, with admirable truth, declares, that ‘* Nunca 
fray modesto fué provincial.” 

The general policy of Philip was as little subject 
to the weakness of being guided by back-stairs influ- 
ence and underhand suggestions as his father’s; but 
these hugely devout and hair-splitting churchmen so 
far distorted his better judgment, that when his armies 
repressed the insolence of Pope Paul IV., who ridicu- 
Jously declared Philip his vassal and his kingdom 
forfeit, imprisoning the Spanish envoy, he caused his 
general, the infamous Duke of Alva, afterwards the 
bloody scourge of Flanders, as he took possession of 
the Papal towns that capitulated, to do so in the name 
of the College of Cardinals, with the intention of 
immediately restoring them, and subsequently to kiss 
the papal toe. 

His return to Spain, after the death of our Queen 
Mary, was illuminated by the burning of three-and- 
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thirty heretics together in Valladolid; a spectacle more 
piquant even than the modern bull-fights. His wife’s 
doings in Smithfield probably gave him a zest for the 
horrible pageant; and his Inquisitorial Camarilla, with 
their twenty thousand paid spies, had a pliant instru- 
ment, wherever fanaticism intervened, in the gloomy 
crowned barbarian, who exclaimed, ‘ If my son were 
guilty of heresy, I myself would carry the wood to 
burn him at the stake!” He did not burn him at the 
stake—he only poisoned him. Perhaps the youth was 
toe: fond of the Flemish heretics, perhaps too fond of 
his-father’s third wife, Elizabeth. Most certainly he 

‘died by poison, and the Queen died soon after, it is 
said, by the same paternal and conjugal hand. Of 
the Flemings, he judicially butchered eighteen 
thousand, more than a hundred thousand fled the 
country for ever, and his tyranny depopulated Granada, 
and lost the Low Countries to Spain; not, however, 
till this bloodiest of bigots had the illustrious Prince 
of Orange assassinated. One of the greatest govern- 
ing geniuses that ever lived was spoiled by the monks 
who educated him, and distorted by fanaticism into a 
Christian Domitian. 

Philip III. was governed by the Duke of Lerma 
with an authority as absolute as that with which his 
father governed Spain. Lerma’s was the most nume- 
rous Camarilla ever seen at Madrid; he had his 
creatures in every class of society, and multiplied 
offices with such profusion, as to drive the king- 
dom to the verge of bankruptcy. A general murmur 
ran through the Spanish monarchy, and the palace 
itself resounded with complaints of the neglect of 
agriculture and the decay of commerce. 
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Spinola arrested for a time the decline of the 
empire. The ecclesiastical head of Lerma’s Cama- 
rilla was Bernardo, archbishop of Toledo, his brother, 
to whom the Duke thus took care to secure the most 
lucrative post in Spain; and its most active member 
was Juan de Ribera, patriarch of Antioch, and arch- 
bishop of Valencia, a man of learning and ability, but 
one of the most cruel bigots that ever wielded power for 
the destruction of mankind. Lerma, duke and lay- 
man as he was, aspired to be made a cardinal, and 
the most fanatical of conclaves was this clerical 
Camarilla. 

It was resolved to exterminate the residue of the 
Moors; and the charge preferred against them was that, 
while the Castilian towns were ruinous and deserted, 
those of Valencia were populous and flourishing, and 
that the energetic and frugal Moors would soon out- 
number the Christian population; in fact, that they 
were the best subjects of Spain. Six hundred thou- 
sand of her most industrious population were sacrificed 
to this Junta of intolerance, and thrown unprovided 
on the desert wastes of Africa. 

There are grounds for believing that this holy Cama- 
rilla was not less attached to assassination, as an 
instrument of sound policy, than Philip IT. was, and 
that it guided the hand of Ravaillac when he treach- 
erously murdered Henry IV. of France, then prepar- 
ing an expedition against Spain. 

Shortly afterwards the Pope made Lerma a cardinal. 
The superstition of Philip regarded him with such 
reverence in his new character, and with such worship- 
ful dread as a prince of the church, that Lerma ceased 
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to be his favourite, and was supplanted by his son, the 
Duke of Uzéda. Lerma had made a marquis and a 
minister of his footman, Rodrigo de Calderone, who, 
being the favourite’s favourite, established a Camarilla 
of his own, of which his father, an old clown, was at 
the head, and which permitted itself the liberty of 
msulting intolerably the ancient grandees of Spain. 
Calderone fell with his patron, was thrown into prison, 
and eventually perished on a scaffold, while Lerma > 
was exiled to the provinces. His son, Uzéda, the new 
favourite, amused his sovereign with religious pro- 
cessions, fétes, and tourneys, while the Dutch ravaged 
the colonies and intercepted the Eastern commerce 
of the Portuguese, now subject to the Spanish crown. 

Philip IV. dismissed Uzéda upon his accession, but 
was led, as a Savoyard leads his monkey, by the 
haughty, ardent, and presumptuous Count-Duke of 
Olivarés, who aimed at conquering the Low Countries 
and subjecting all Europe, but only lost Portugal ! 
He affronted Buckingham, and thus occasioned the 
marriage of our first Charles with Henrietta of France, 
instead of the Infanta; which led to the coalition of 
France and England against Spain, and to the expul- 
sion of the latter power from Piedmont. The death of 
Philip’s eldest son is very generally attributed to 
Olivarés’s criminal ambition and jealousy; and un- 
doubtedly his Camarilla was capable of anything. 

All the most lucrative employments and honourable 
charges in the state were accumulated in Olivarés’s 
family, while Van Tromp and his Dutchmen destroyed 
the Spanish fleet, and the forces of Philip were shame- 
fully defeated in the Low Countries and at Turin. He 
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grossly insulted the Catalans, and had his army ex- 
pelled from Catalonia ; the feeble monarch receiving 
his interpretation, that insults justly levelled against. 
the favourite were directed against himself. His 
vindictive brutality permitted a licentious soldiery to 
ravish the wives and daughters of Barcelona almost 
before the eyes of their husbands and brothers ; and 
their deputies bearing their complaint to the foot of 
the throne, were treated by King and Camarilla with 
equal contempt. 

But the head and severed limbs of the Viceroy, San 
Coloma, soon were carried by the insurgent Catalans 
in triumph round the city. The successful revolt of 
Barcelona taught the Portuguese the lesson of free- 
dom ; and the insolent and intolerable Camarilla of the 
Duchess of Mantua, Vice-Queen of Portugal, lost that 
country to Spain, while her infamous favourite, Vas- 
concellos, was torn in pieces at Lisbon as San Coloma 
was at Barcelona. Olivares retained his influence over 
the King in the midst of these disasters, by making 
himself the companion of his irregular pleasures, lead- 
ing- Philip into debaucheries which scandalised his 
subjects. ‘The Count-Duke had a natural son called 
Julian, whom he presented at court under the name 
of Henriquez de Gusman, with a magnificent equi- 
page, and forced the grand-constable of Castile to give 
his daughter to this youth in marriage. 

The King, proud to copy the licentious example of 
his favourite, drew likewise forth from obscurity a 
bastard of his own by an actress named Calderone, 
recognized him by the title of Don Juan of Austria, 
a title which afterwards grew famous, and declared. 
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him, when he was only fourteen years of age, general- 
issimo of Portugal; while the most amiable of Queens 
was insulted, and the people enraged, to see the heir 
to the throne, Don Balthasar, living under the tutelage, 
not of his royal mother, but of the Duchess of Olivarés, 
the female head of the Camarilla. It was not until 
the Emperor, Philip’s kinsman, formally remonstrated 
through an extraordinary ambassador, that Olivarés 
was exiled finally from the Court. 

Philip’s next Camarilla was presided over by Louis 
Haro de Gusman, who crushed the people at home 
with new and insupportable taxes; and, by still more 
intolerable oppression abroad, caused the revolt of 
Naples under Massaniello. ‘The absence of Olivarés 
was a prosperous omen, and the interfusion of the 
spent blood of the Philips with the vigorous stream 
in the veins of a plebeian actress, produced in Don 
Juan of Austria a blooming bully, who was neither a 
fool nor a madman like his legitimate sires. The 
military genius of this irregular off-shoot recovered 
both Naples and Barcelona, the latter after a siege of 
fifteen months, and the whole of Catalonia returned to 
its allegiance. 

If Philip IV. was of a feeble, his successor Carlos 
I]. was of an infantine character. He was but four 
years old when he succeeded to the throne, and con- 
tinued an infant when his head was gray. During 
his long minority, the Regency was vested in his 
mother, Maria Anna, an arrogant, incapable, and 
capricious woman, who detesting Don Juan of Austria 
for his illegitimacy, excluded from her councils the 
ablest statesman in Spain, and elevated a German 
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Jesuit named Everard Nilard to the highest position in 
her favour and confidence. Presumptuous ignorance, 
intrigue, and hypocrisy, were this man’s leading quali- 
ties, and from accompanying Maria Anna to Madrid 
as her confessor, he rose to the posts of Inquisitor- 
General, Councillor of State, and Chief of Camarilla. 
His base extraction led to inexpressible arrogance in 
his elevation; and when the Duke of Lerma complained 
of his want of respect, he replied, ‘‘It is to me that 
you owe respect—to me who every day have your 
God in my hands and your Queen at my feet !” 

Louis XIV. upon the flimsiest of pretexts invaded 
successfully the distant dominions of Spain, and the 
Inguisitor accepted the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
which Louis had ceded to him all his important con- 
quests in the Low Countries. Don Juan of Austria 
remonstrated, and the Queen Regent and her Camarilla 
exiled him from the court. 

Don Juan subsequently marched to Madrid at the 
head of numerous partisans, and demanded Nilard’s 
exile. The Queen first complained that they sought 
to deprive her. of every woman's privilege to choose 
her own confessor, and next talked of punishing the 
rebels by force of arms. With difficulty she gathered 
a few troops together, and the Madrilenos loudly 
exclaimed that she was about to expose them to the 
horrors of a civil war for the loss of a German J esuit— 
a complaint which explained Nilard’s omnipotence in 
her Camarilla. The Jesuit yielded to the thickening 
storm, and himself retired from court. He proceeded 
to Rome, and through the influence of the Queen 
Regent was made a Cardinal. 
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Maria’s Camarilla was still chiefly composed of 
churchmen; the Cardinal of Arragon was the Queen's 
new mouth-piece; the Bishop of Placencia held the 
great lay office of President of Castile; and these 
ecclesiastics conjointly forced Don Juan of Austria 
to retire to a distance of thirty miles from Madrid, 
while the Queen made herself odious to the people by 
surrounding her person with a regiment of Royal 
Guards, for the first time in Spanish history, of which 
she gave the command to the Marquis of Aytona, an 
important member of her council. But still she 
wanted a confidant with whom to share the more 
hidden secrets of her heart; and she speedily made 
her choice. 

I*\rdinand de Valenzuela was a native of the king- 
dom of Granada, of middling birth, but of huge 
ambition. He cultivated poetry, and to other elegant 
accomplishments united an agreeable person and a 
lively wit, qualities fitted to shine ina Queen Regent’s 
Camarilla. He first attached himself to the house- 
hold of the Duke of Infantado, and next to that of 
the Inquisitor. Valenzuela soon obtained a know- 
ledge of Nilard’s and the Queen’s most delicate 
secrets; and on the Jesuit’s downfall, Valenzuela 
married one of the Regent’s bedchamber-women, 
which opened to him all the doors of the royal palace, 
and enabled him to console the desponding Regent 
for the forced absence of her confessor. 

Valenzuela and his wife (the latter nowise jealous) 
now formed the chief section of the Camarilla. His 
conversation pleased the Regent, his person pleased 
her more, he was introduced at all hours secretly into 
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the palace. Scandal seized the topic, and though 
Valenzuela in his visits to royalty was always accom- 
panied by his wife, the people observed that there 
were not wanting women in Madrid, willing to share 
the caresses of their husbands for the sake of worldly 
advantages, Valenzuela was soon raised to the high- 
est dignities to which a subject can attain; he was 
made a Marquis, Master of the Horse, and Grandee 
of Spain. The people loudly complained of his arro- 
gance and rapacity, and the jealousy and hatred of 
the nobles were unbounded. His administration was 
to the last degree weak and corrupt. 

The South American possessions of Spain were 
devastated with impunity by the buccaniers—they 
took Porto Bello by assault, seized and squandered 
its enormous treasures, and for thirty years were mas- 
ters of the Spanish Main. The public revenue at 
home was divided amongst the adherents of the Cama- 
rilla, and the Chancellor of the Council of the Indies 
made by this office alone a revenue of a hundred 
thousand ducats. Spain became so enfeebled that she 
could not strike a blow, and without lifting an arm 
she lost Franche-Comté for ever. 

When the King attained his majority, the Queen- 
mother and Valenzuela continued their influence over 
him. The latter now thought it needful to conciliate 
the people, and was the first to make the bloody spec- 
tacle of bull-fights universally popular: a cruel diver- 
sion, to which may be traced many leading vices of 
the Spanish character. The Spanish fleets were thrice 
defeated and broken by the French on the Sicilian 
coast, and the loss of Naples and Sicily became immi-: 
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nent, The King at last shook off the domination both 
of Valenzuela and of his mother; the latter hid her 
discomfiture in a convent at oledo, and the former 
was surprised in his sleep, put on board a transport, 
and condemned to perpetual exile in the Philippines. 
Under the ministry of Medina Celi, Charles was forced 
by Louis XIV. to cede his title to the dukedom of 
Burgundy, and to lower his flag to that of France 
whenever they met on the seas. 

As Carlos II. approached the age of manhood, he 
manifested the utmost feebleness of intellect: the 
popular belief was that the disgraced Queen-mother 
and the expelled Camarilla had left a legacy of hate 
to the nation and its sovereign, by administering to 
him a potion for the purpose of weakening his under- 
standing ; and some historians allege that so distorted 
was his moral sense by this ‘* leperous distilment,” 
that he poisoned his virtuous minister and relation, 
Don Juan of Austria, for not being sufficiently sub- 
servient to his caprices. 

Shortly afterwards he recalled his mother, who 
revenged herself upon all her foes by every species 
of direful persecution ; and Spain, in this infamous 
reign, was reduced to the most abject distress—the 
King being even obliged, for want of money, to 
renounce his annual journey to Aranjuez, only seven 
leagues distant! His next Camarilla was composed 
of a set of cowardly courtiers, who, when the Duke of 
Ossuna advised him to take the field against Louis 
XIV., and animate his troops, like the French monarch, 
by his personal presence in the camp, concealed their 
own fears under an affected zeal for the King’s 
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safety, and exclaimed—* Better lose Catalonia, better 
lose half Spain, than risk the life or the health of our 
beloved sovereign ! ” 

A third Camarilla was formed during this miserable 
reign. Carlos’ second Queen was Maria Anna, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine. Before she was 
Jong in Madrid, she organised a Camarilla, composed 
of the Countess de Berlifs, and the Counts Oropesa 
and Melgar, who imposed on all provisions entering 
the metropolis an oppressive octrot, which they shared 
amongst themselves. The people rose in insurrection, 
and marched straight tothe palace. A courtier seeking 
to appease them, told them that the King was taking 
his repose. ‘‘ He has been too long asleep,” was the 
reply. ‘It is time that he should awake and relieve 
his people.” Carlos appeared before them pale and 
trembling, and stammered forth the names of the 
Camarilla : the people rushed to the palaces of Counts 
Melgar and Oropesa, which they plundered as com- 
pletely as if they were ravaged by fire. 

The Counts escaped by a miracle from the popular 
fury, and expiated their crimes in exile. The King 
had meanwhile a monkish Camarilla of his own, which 
first frightened him by persuading him that he was 
possessed, and going through the ceremony of an 
exorcism; and next hastened his death still more by 
opening in his presence the coffins of his mother and 
his first wife, from the intercession of whose ghosts 
they assured him that he might obtain the postpone- 
ment of his death! They likewise, being moved by 
much gold, told him to submit the question of his 
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successor to the divine voice of his holy father the 
Pope—the Pope decided in favour of Louis XIV., in 
preference to the less powerful Archduke of Austria. 
.A will was signed by Carlos accordingly ; and by all 
these combined influences of superstition and mortal 
terror, the House of Bourbon was planted on the 
throne of Spain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CAMARILLAS OF SPAIN 
(Concluded). 


In the reign of Philip V. there was an Austrian 
Camarilla at the Court of Madrid, of unexampled 
perfidy. The Count de Melgar, admiral of Castile, 
in his hatred of the minister, Cardinal Porto Carrero, 
attached himself to the interests of the House of 
Austria and to its views on the throne of Spain, as 
opposed to the rights of the first Bourbon. The 
King admitted him to his confidence, and loaded him 
- with favours, but was made the dupe of Melgar, who 
kept up a secret correspondence with the Duke de 
Moles, Spanish ambassador at Vienna, kept the 
Emperor informed of the discontent of the Catalans, 
and urged him to make good by force of arms the 
pretensions of his family to the throne of Spain. 

The better to carry out his perfidious designs, the 
Almirante accepted the post of ambassador to the 
Court of Versailles. He made all preparations for 
the journey to France, but they were the preparations 
of atraitor. Having previously gained over the Court 
of Portugal, he proceeded to Lisbon, instead of Paris, 
as his sovereign supposed, making the circuit of 
Madrid, until he took the opposite road, with a suite 
of 300 partisans and 150 baggage-mules and horses. 
The moment he reached Lisbon he threw off the 
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mask, declared that the will by which Carlos II. left 
the throne of Spain to the Bourbons was forged by 
Cardinal Porto Carrero, and took the oath of alle- 
giance to the Archduke of Austria. Two others of 
the diplomatic corps of Spain imitated his example, 
the Marquis de Corzena, and the Duke de Moles, 
ambassador at the Court of Vienna. 

While this Austrian Camarilla was at work for the 
subversion of the dynasty, the Queen, (Louisa, 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy) had likewise her 
Camarilla. The Princess of Ursins, a Frenchwoman 
of bold and masculine character, possessed an abso- 
lute ascendant over the mind of the Queen, and with 
Cardinal Porto Carrero, whose very dear friend she 
was, moulded every event through the Queen’s influ- 
ence over the King. 

In vain Louis XIV. of France insisted on the 
Princess's banishment to Rome. The Queen fell sick 
at the idea of parting with her, and the idea was 
perforce abandoned. A Camarilla to a Spanish 
Queen is as indispensable as her fan. Intrigue is her 
oxygen. The Princess of Ursins, however, subse- 
quently retired to Rome, and Porto Carrero became 
Grand Inquisitor. The Duke de Grammont, a 
polished Frenchman, replaced the Princess in the 
Queen’s favour; the Duke of Berwick, one of our 
exiled James the Second’s followers into France, 
having failed to please her, notwithstanding her high 
esteem for his character. ‘* Why, ‘then,” said Mar- 
shal Tessé, ‘* did you get him recalled?” ‘‘ He was 
a great, dry devil of an Englishman,” replied the 
Queen, ‘ who always went straight before him!” 
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Such a man was indeed not fitted to shine in a Spanish 
Camarilla. 

The Duke de Grammont soon lost his influence, 
and retired from Spain, the Princess of Ursins being 
recalled and restored as first favourite. Through the 
plots of the new Camarilla, the Marquis de Leganez, 
a man of the highest integrity, was banished and died 
in exile. Barcelona was taken from Spain by the allied 
troops, but the valour and generosity of a British 
general, the Earl of Peterborough, greatly altered 
the views of the Spanish people towards England ; he 
stayed the plunder of the German invaders and of the 
Barcelonese themselves, and rescued from their hands 
a high court lady, the Duchess‘of Popoli, whom they 
were on the point of ravishing. 

The troops of England and of Portugal occupied 
Madrid, and a third of them were lost by debauchery ; 
but the military skill of the before discarded Duke of 
Berwick, an Englishman guiding the troops of France, 
restored the monarch to his capital. The Camarilla 
was no sooner re-installed, than it proceeded to “‘ feed 
fat its ancient grudge.” The Duke of Infantado, 
the Patriarch of the Indies, the Inquisitor General, 
and the Count de Lemos, were thrown into prison, 
and the palaces of the Duke de Najéta and the Counts 
Oropesa, Haro, and Galvez, were plundered of all 
their contents, and the property of their owners con- 
fiscated to the crown. 

The next exploit of the Camarilla was to accuse 
the Prime Minister, the Duke of Medina Céli, of 
divulging secrets of state, and other trumpery charges, 
upon which he was thrown into prison, where he died _ 
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the following year, having been condemned to death 
upon Camarilla evidence, and not beheaded through 
the extraordinary clemency of Philip. In retribution 
for this. act of Camarilla justice, Madrid was occupied 
a second time by the allied troops shortly after, but. 
recovered by the gallantry of the Duke de Ven- 
déme; and the peace of Utrecht, while it excluded 


the Spanish rule from the Low Countries, confirmed 
to it all its other dominions. But here took place an 


amusing instance of Camarilla insolence. 

The Princess of Ursins’ ambition, after playing so 
long with sovereigns like nine-pins, aspired for her- 
self to sovereign rank, and she had the modesty to 
forward to the Congress assembled at Utrecht, through 
the King, over whom her influence was excessive, a 
modest proposition for creating a portion of the Low 
Countries into an independent State, of which she 
was to be the ruler—her title being the same as that 
of Sancho to the government of Barataria, a very 
strong ambition. | ‘The claim expired amidst the ridi- 
cule of the Hague, Vienna, and London, and the 
indignant murmurs of the Spanish people. 

The Queen died, and the Princess of Ursins is said 
to have entirely consoled the King for her loss, 
This pushing Camarera Mayor was now animated 
by the hope of succeeding her royal mistress on the 
throne. She had the power, and more than the 
pride of a Queen ; all that she wanted was the name. 
Though she had buried two husbands, she still had 
good looks, had talents of the highest order, and. 
was backed by a powerful party. But her project 
was dashed by unexpected events. 
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An Italian priest, named Alberoni, the son of a “ 


poor labourer of Placencia, raised himself to the post 


of Envoy from the Duke of Parma to the Court of - 


Madrid, wormed himself into the Princess’s confi- 
dence, and persuaded her that the course of true 
policy was to persuade the King to marry the Duke 
of Parma’s daughter, Isabella Farneza, whose cha- 
racter he represented as that of a weak and simple 


woman, over whom the Princess could easily dominate. , .. 


kant 


Finding Castilian prejudices unalterably opposed 
to herself mounting the throne, the Princess took the 
bait, obtained the [<ing’s consent to the marriage, 
and persuaded herself that she was about to reign in 
the name of another. Alberoni was despatched to 
solicit the hand of his mistress, and no sooner had he 
left Madrid, than the Princess of Ursins learned how 
grossly she had been deceived, and that her future 
Queen was a proud and enterprising woman, endowed 
with superior genius. She sought to break off the 
negotiations, but the marriage was already concluded 
by proxy. 

The Princess ended her days an exile from the 
- country which she had governed fourteen years with 
almost absolute authority. Alberoni received the 
title of Count and the post of Prime Minister, to 


which he added that of director of the new Queen’s. 


Camarilla. The Pope shortly afterwards made him 
a cardinal. His bold poliay, and il-regulated 
schemes of grand ambition, raised all the potentates 
of Europe in arms against Spain, from whose soil he 
was, ere long, expelled in disgrace, his carriage being 
attacked on. the road by brigands set on by his 
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enemies; one of his domestics killed, and himself 
forced to continue his journey in disguise, and on foot. 
Philip lapsed into gloomy bigotry, and, shut up in 
San Ildefonso, prayed and fasted with equal fer- 
vour. | 
- _His confessor, Father D’Aubenton, kept his con- 
science on the rack, and Jews and so-called heretics 
at the stake ; the Camarilla was now strictly monkish, 
»4and its intrigues terminated in auto-da-fés. This 
*" Jesuit happily died, and Philip, persuaded that it 
was for the salvation of his soul, abdicated in favour 
of his oldest son, caricaturing the retirement of 
Charles V. to the monastery of St. Just ; but taking 
care to solace his retirement witha pension of a 
million of crowns, in addition to the immense sums 
which he had caused to be transported to his re- 
treat. 

Louis the First, surnamed the “‘ Well-beloved,” 
was the mildest and most benevolent of kings, and 
illustrated his ascent to the throne by an auto-da-fé 
of peculiar brilliancy, in which five wretches perished 
at the stake in the presence of the monarch and his 
court. The character of his queen was of peculiar 
lightness and gaiety, and her Camarilla was composed 
of a number of demireps, whose manners were formed 
in the profligate court of the Regent Duke of Orleans. 
The queen was ordered to keep within bounds, her 
French dames were sent out of the country, and her 
Camarera Mayor and chief of Camarilla was now the 
Countess Altamira. This lady had only time to 
embroil the courts of France and Spain, for the 
young king died of small-pox in the first year of his 
reign, and the nineteenth of his age. 
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Philip re-ascended the throne, not, however, till 
his monkish Camarilla refused him the communion, 
unless he took the step which would re-establish their 
influence. He immediately chose a new foreign 
favourite, a Dutchman, named Ripperda, who had 
no salient quality but ambition; yet Philip made 
him a duke and a grandee of Spain, which he ruled 
with absolute power and incapacity. The moment 
he arrived in Spain he renounced Protestqntism, 
which was his great recommendation to the super- | 
stitious sovereign; but his administration was so 
ignorant and so utterly detestable, that it would not 
do even for Philip, who at last ordered him to be 
arrested. Ripperda took refuge in the hotel of the 
British Ambassador, from whence he was torn by 
the people, and immured in the tower of Segovia. 
He escaped from an impending impeachment to the 
coast of Africa, where he again changed his religion 
—-say rather his profession of faith—and was taken 
into the service of the Sultan of Morocco. He left 
Holland a Protestant envoy, left Spain a Catholic 
and a grandee, and died in Africa a Mohammedan 
and a pasha. In the latter period of this troubled 
and inglorious reign, Isabella of Parma governed in 
the name of her consort; and while she and her 
Camarilla regulated affairs of state, the Ming regu- 
lated the fasts and religious processions. 

Ferdinand VI. had for his consort a princess of 
Portugal, whose chief of Camarilla was the celebrated 
Italian singer, Farinelli, while the King’s wretched 
asceticism threw him so completely into the hands of 
his confessor, that he was induced to send away his 
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Queen, and was on the point of retiring into a clois- 
ter, when Farinelli’s voice lured him back to the 
world. Enjoying the Queen’s favour in the highest 
degree, this artist, by dint of his exquisite trills, and 
substantial payments of British gold, persuaded the 
Queen to persuade the easy Ferdinand to observe a 
policy of strict neutrality in the terrible European 
contests which preceded the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
though the interests of Spain were directly involved. 
‘This prince was likewise induced by the monks and 
inquisitors who formed his Camarilla, to expel the 
Moors by frequent proscriptions, the effect of which 
policy was the depopulation of large tracts in the 
southern part of the kingdom, and the result, famine. 
Of a gloomy disposition like his father, the loss of his 
Queen reduced him to such melancholy, that he shut 
himself up in a room at Villa-Viciosa, and starved 
himself to death. 

Carlos III. was less under the influence of Cama- 
rillas than any of his immediate predecessors ; but he 
had the inconvenient mania of never withdrawing his 
confidence from a minister once appointed, no matter 
how gross his incapacity or how repeated his failures. 
Notwithstanding his relentless extermination of the 
Jesuits, which appears to have been almost entirely 
a money transaction, Carlos was so influenced by 
superstitious scruples, and in such entire subjection 
to the monkish Camarilla, of which his confessor was 
at the head, that it was with the utmost difficulty his 
minister Grimaldi could persuade him to apply a 
portion of the revenues arising from the temporarily 
vacant episcopal sees to the patriotic and admirable 
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work of encouraging the societies established under 
the name of ‘‘ Amigos del Pais,” for the maintenance 
of the arts, agriculture, and industry. His clerical 
Camarilla likewise involved him in the disgrace of 
first fanfaronnading in the Gazette how all Christen- — 
dom should see his mode of dealing with the Algerine 
infidels, and subsequently failing in two expeditions 
undertaken against that regency, and purchasing an 
inglorious peace for fourteen millions of reals. 

In the reign of Carlos IV., the Camarilla was 
especially infamous, and presided over by Godoy, 
Prince of Peace, who sacrificed the interests of 
his country to those of the successive governments 
which rose in revolutionary France, and particularly 
to Napoleon, both before and after the establishment 
of the Empire. Godoy’s intrigues caused the Prince 
of the Asturias, the future Ferdinand VII., to be 
removed in disgrace from the court, and he was as 
much hated by the people as the Infanta then was 
loved. He took the title of ‘“ Highness,” and was 
said to have aspired to the throne. He permitted 
Junot uninterruptedly to traverse the kingdom, and 
take possession of Portugal without striking a blow. 

The consequences of this base policy was of course 
the conquest of Spain. The indignant Madrilehos 
invested the palace of Aranjuez, and called for the — 
traitor Godoy, who, with all his other malversations, 
was believed to have even defiled his Sovereign’s bed. 
Godoy was found concealed in a garret, the people 
beat him almost to death, but his life was spared; 
and he retired into France with the royal family, to 
re-appear in Spain to-day after an absence of nearly 
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half acentury. During eighteen years that Godoy 
was chief of Camarilla, he appropriated to his own 
use the domains of the Crown, and the treasures of 
private individuals, and alienated for ever to France 
the islands of Trinidad and St. Domingo. 

All living Europe is aware of the enormities of the 
Camarilla of Ferdinand VIIL., with the restored In- 
quisition and Calomarde’s police at its bidding, and 
martyred Liberalsin hundreds hanged or loaded with 
irons, with scarcely the form of a trial, and without 
even the form of evidence—a reign illustrated by the 
dropping asunder of the mightiest of colonial empives, 
while the Sovereign was embroidering petticoats for 
the Virgin; and in which men were proscribed for 
their love of constitutional liberty, who had been the 
loudest to cry during the War of Independence— 
‘* Vencer o morir por la patria y por Fernando Septimo !”° 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ACTUAL CAMARILLA. 


. Tue Madrid Camarilla is at present composed of 
81x individuals—-Narvaez, the Marquesas de Santa 
Cruz and de Valverde, the Duke de Ossuna, Juan 
Donoso Cortés, and a bustling member of the Senate, 
named Calvet. The leading spirits are the military 
Dictator of Spain, and the not less daring Marquesa 
de Santa Cruz; all are faithful adherents of Cristina, 
extreme Moderados in their politics, and strongly 
tinged with Absolutism, though most hostile to the 
dynastic claims of Don Carlos. They are perhaps 
not unfavourably disposed towards the union of 
Queen Isabel with the son of that fugitive prince, 
which would reconcile their professed Moderado 
principles with their covert leaning towards despotism; 
but in every thing relating to the marriage question 
they take their cue from the Tuileries. 

The two Marquesas are enducd with a spirit of 
intrigue worthy of their male associates; and the 
lengths to which they will proceed in the furtherance 
of their designs are apparent from what they have 
lately done. While Olézaga was preceptor, and 
Arguelles previously was guardian to the Queen, 
these women with difficulty muffled their vexation at 
the faint and divided influence which they were able 
to exercise over the Royal girl; but the moment her 
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majority was declared, their feelings overflowed, their 
selfish zeal ran riot, and they at once asserted their 
pretension to an undisputed control over the future 
destinies of Spain. Lopez, unwilling to be their 
puppet, was their first victim. Olozaga, determined 
to abridge their power, and, if needful, expel them 
from the palace, was their next. He was distinctly 
sounded more than once, but found inflexible in his 
resolve to govern through the Progresistas. He was 
sounded again; again found unalterable, and his ruin 
was then determined. 4 
Iivery-devilish and waspish means of making his 
access to the palace uncomfortable was resorted to. 
He never had an audience of the Queen that the 
Marquesas of the Camarilla, one as Camarera Mayor, 
the other as Superintendent of Azafatas, or tire- 
women, were not hovering close and around him, 
listening upon occasion, overhearing all the conversa- 
tion, ready to report it to Calvet and Narvaez, and 
to poison the young Queen’s mind with their own 
dishonest comments the moment her Prime Minister 
withdrew. When Olozaga at last began to take 
vigorous measures to counteract them they fell into 
the réle of eavesdroppers, and the Minister heard the 
rustle of their satins, and saw their prying heads 
through the chinks of the ill-shut door. _ Then it was 
that he afforded some shadow of pretext (a faint 
shadow, undoubtedly) for the charge which was sub- 
sequently made, by rising deliberately and closing the 
door. He never bolted it, never seized the Queen 
by the wrist, nor offered violence, nor was wanting in 
loyal duty. But he mortally wounded this brace of 
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hidalgas and grandees of the kingdom by detecting 
them in their chambermaid meanness; and if the 
rage of one “‘femina furens” is so terrible, what may 
be the vengeance of twe combined ? 

The change which followed—base and infamous as 
it was—was no unnatural consequence within the 
precincts of a Spanish Court. The Queen was far 
from being innocent in giving credence to that 
charge, and supporting it by her solemn attestation; 
but her childish capacity, distorted by whispering 
intriguers, was imposed on, perhaps, by the exagge- 
rated importance which the two Marquesas seaohol 
to the fact of Ol6ézaga’s rising to shut the door, and 
she was easily persuaded that he had insolently 
bolted it as well. Believing thus much, she readily 
became indignant, under-estimated the importance 
of a highly-coloured statement, and hesitated at no 
consequences. She was coaxed into a charge of lesa 
magestad, and the minister's head mien have rolled 
upon the scaffold. : 

Such was the befitting climax of a series of perse- 
cutions unparalleled in the history of European courts. 
The very day after Olézaga’s nomination as Prime 
Minister, the Queen, crammed with her constitutional 
lesson by the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, who was 
primed before by Narvaez, told the Premier drily, 
that if he did not form his cabinet at once, another 
was ready to do so in his place! Olozaga knew that 
the Camarilla, not his Sovereign, was speaking, and 
he did not yet retire. 

Two days afterwards he repaired to the palace with 
his colleagues, by invitation, to dine with her Majesty, 
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and was told that no dinner was prepared! He knew 
that the Camarilla, not his Sovereign, was speaking, 
and he did not yet retire. In very shame they were 
forced to give him dinner. But with such a man, 
who would understand no rebuff, and take no refusal, 
extreme measures alone could be successful; and then, 
on his preparing to dissolve the Chambers, was con- 
cocted the black conspiracy. The Queen smiled on > 
him, and gave him sweetmeats for his daughter, at 
parting; and next day she swore—yes, it was sub- 
stantially an oath—that he had pulled her about like 
a drab, bolted all the doors, squeezed her wrist, and 
constrained her by force to sign the document! She 
was silent that evening and night, silent next morning 
and day, until the afternoon, when Narvaez heard it 
by the merest accident, at his accustomed hour of 
waiting on her Majesty, to receive from her lips the 
Santo del Dia, or watchword of the day. 

The captain-general was dumb-founded, horror- 
struck, taken by indubitable surprise; and Calvet, 
too, who was likewise there by accident, could not 
master his agitated feelings—the shock came on him 
so unprepared! The one ran off to acquaint the 
military chiefs of his party, the other to summon the 
President Pidal and the Vice-Presidents of both 
Chambers—and now the ball was opened. So glory 
be given to the Camarilla and to the indisputable 
superiority of the ‘‘ Bedchamber Women” of Spain 
over those of stupid England. 

The formation of Camarillas is a mystery, as their 
deeds are deeds of darkness. An impenetrable cloud 
is over their origin, and all their after movements are 
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occult. Their intercourse with the Crown 1s illicit, 
their action on the nation’s destinies is a crime; they 
are compelled to work in secret by the force of an 
involuntary shame. Creeping, grovelling, and insi- 
dious, inured to baseness, and accomplished only in 
the arts of cunning, the Camarilla burrows into the 
palace like arat, to emerge a thundering charger. It 
does not enter boldly by the door, but wriggles 
through the narrowest hole it can find. It crawls 
in upon all-fours like a dwarf, and comes forth an 
armed giant. 

Queen Isabel’s Camarilla was brought to Madrid 
by an amnesty, and its generous nature immediately 
proceeded to undermine the party by which the boon 
was accorded. The miserable affair of the dinner to 
which Oldzaga’s ministry were invited, and found the 
doors of the palace shut in their faces, was a 
strikingly characteristic incident. The Queen asks 
her Ministers to dine, but the Camarilla does not 
choose that they shall dine. The rascally ser- 
vants do not obey their mistress, or if they do obey 
her, and a dinner is prepared, they insult her invited 
guests by telling them that there is no dinner. They 
meddle with affairs which do not concern them; they 
are insolent, faithless, tricky, and dishonest, and 
deserve to be turned into the street. 

But the Palace Junta strikes unseen, and its 
wounds are irreparable. No constitutional defences 
are proof against its blows. Its seignorial powers 
are of life and death ; wherever its vengeance falls, it 
slays. The thunder-bolt is preceded by the lightning- 
flash, but there is nothing to herald the coming of 
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the Camarilla’s wrath. It is a reproduction of the 
spirit and forms of the Holy Office, and works in sub- 
terraneous silence ; its fires, like the hidden volcano, 
are matured in sightless caverns, and explode in 
instantaneous destruction. Like the trunk of the 
elephant, it picks up the merest trifle as nimbly as 
larger objects; and is punctiliously ceremonial as well 
as super-scrupulously religious ; for 


“Fin Espafia no hay ladron 
Que no tenga su devocion :” 


‘In Spain there is not a rogue who has not his 
special devotion!” A great alarm was created 
amongst them by Olézaga’s audacity in giving the 
Queen his arm at a diplomatic dinner. The polite 
and considerate offence was pronounced Jése-muajesté ; 
and shortly after was revived the old court fashion 
of dukes, duchesses, marquises, and their dames, 
waiting bond fide at table, and dirtily drabbing in the 
bedchamber of a damsel of thirteen—a rapid progress 
backwards toward the days of the Philips. ‘* Duch- 
ess, hand me a fresh chemise.”—‘* Marchioness, a 
clean towel.’—‘ Baroness, the bidet.”—‘‘ Countess, 
find my nail-brush !” 

The nucleus of the Camarilla was formed imme- 
diately after the fall of Espartero. When the Pro-. 
visional Government laid hold of the reins of power, 
Arguelles irrevocably resigned his post of guardian 
to the royal orphans, and the Duke de Baylen was 
appointed in his stead. From the Duke, on his 
nomination, it was exacted as a condition, that no. 
appointment should be made in the palace, of at all 
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an important character, without the consent and 
approval of the Government. 

There was a third party, however, of no inconsi- 
derable weight, who laughed at the pompous condi- 
tions of Lopez and Caballero, and this was the con- 
quering Narvaez, who resolved to be exclusive stage 
director, and managed matters so well with the 
Duke de Baylen, that within a few days Lopez was 
astounded to see numerous appointments made with- 
out consulting him in a single instance—appoint- 
ments all of an important description, and one of a 
lady of the most ultra-Moderado principles, whose 
post required her continual presence by the Queen's 
side. 

Lopez did not feel himself strong enough to re- 
monstrate, and the measure which he took was 
merely palliative—being the appointment of Olozaga 
to the post of preceptor to the Queen and Infanta, 
with a view to his neutralizing the effect of the pre- 
vious nominations, and preventing, if possible—but 
in vain—the formation of a complete Camarilla. 

So odious 1s this name to Spanish ears, that no 
one dares pronounce it openly in any public assembly. 
The existence of the hated thing is adverted to 
merely by indirect allusion; and even Olozaga, when, 
smarting under the infliction of its recent malice, 
he made his explanatory speech in the Cortes—did 
not call it by its name, but spoke of ‘‘ unconstitu- 
tional private relations, and secret influences existing 
in a certain circle, which has its proper name in Castt- 
lian.”—“* It was proposed to me that I should arrange 
matters with a certain per::n, who was not to form 
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part of the ministry,” &c. Were the existence of this 
detested conclave publicly recognised, perhaps the 
Madrilehos would tear some threé or four persons to 
pieces, as they talked Jast summer of tearing the 
Canon Ceparo in Seville. The meaning of the word 
Camarilla is, ‘‘ closet,” or, ‘ little chamber,” answer- 
ing precisely to the German ‘“‘ Kimmerlein,” allego- 
rically applied by Korner to the scabbard of his — 


sword. 
* Bleib’ still im Kammerlein ! 
Bald, bald hol’ ich dich ein.—Hurrah !” 


The name “Camarilla” points indirectly to the 
Camarera Mayor, or principal lady of the palace, 
whose power is always paramount under a female 
sovereign ; it happily, therefore, designates the pre- 
sent court clique. It is likewise the name which 
schoolmasters give to the place where they correct 
their pupils ! 

Camarillas are the chronic disease and cancer of 
Peninsular governments. Their existence in consti- 
tutional dynasties is less daringly and ostentatiously 
proclaimed ; but it is only the more corrupt and 
treacherous, the more odious, base, and profligate. 
This canonizing of a cheat and enthroning of a lie, 
this placing of the burning coals of falsehood upon 
the lips of a Royal girl, and exalting of the polluted 
thing to the crest of a circling diadem, was but a 
gust blown into the outer world from the tainted 
atmosphere of Peninsular courts—a sample of their 
nature! Absolutism had its disadvantages—the ca- 
prices of an idiot might enchain a nation’s will—the 
violence of a madman might urge it on toruin. £/ 
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rey es ley, “The king is law,” was a terrible and 
humiliating sentence. But representative govern- 
ments have sometimes greater inconveniences amongst 
a people too unenlightened to control their courts, and 
make sovereigns bow before that public opinion, which 
is indeed the Queen of the World. In Spain there 
are two governments, one ostensible and responsible, 
the other hidden and irresponsible; one in front of 
the Parliament, the other behind the Throne; one 
preparing laws, the other obstacles and impediments; 
one submitting measures, the other intriguing for its 
downfall—the Ministry and the Camarilla. 

But let the latter pause and tremble in its mad 
career. Swift and terrible is the rising passion of a 
southern people. The rending asunder of Quesada, 
of the Governor of Cadiz, of the hundred victims of 
Barcelona and Valencia, are fearful proofs of the 
sudden waking and destructiveness of their venge- 
ance; bnt what were these to that horrible massacre 
of the friars in 1834, when the appearance of a mor- 
tal epidemic gave currency to the ignorant rumour 
that the waters of Madrid were poisoned, and scores 
of miserable victims were slain at the foot of their 
altars—slain by a Christian people, who, at other 
times, before they were maddened by the passion of 
fear, were ready to kiss the hem of the garments of 
the now accused religiosos: such a mystery is the 
heart of man, compounded of the lamb and tiger! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE CHAMBERS.—-SKETCHES OF PARTY 
LEADERS. 


Unner the Constitution of 1837, the name, together 
with the ancient institution of the Cortes, was abo- 
lished; and to gratify the semi-republican tendencies 
of the -Iuxaltados, the designation and some of the 
forms of the new legislative assembly were borrowed 
from the United States of America. ‘The Chamber 
of Peers was called a Senate, the Chamber of Deputies 
a Congress. This nomenclature originated partly in 
error. In America it is not either Chamber that 
is called a Congress, but the union of both. The 
Spanish reformers meant to have ealled the lower 
House, like the Americans, their Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, but mistook. ‘They called their spade a 
shovel, but the original name survives. The elective 
principle applied to both Chambers, destroys the 
system of balances and adjustments, which makes an 
Upper Chamber valuable. Instead of two separate 
heads and tongues, it.is like two tongues wagging 
in the same mouth, with a surplus of noise to the 
same tune; or like an enormous bell with two 
clappers. 

It was a bad but happily an _ practicable thing to 
do away with the time-honoured name of the Cértes 
of Spain! Spanish constitution-mongering in the 
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old and new world has been a long series of “ fantas- 
tic tricks,” ever since the Constituent Cortes, which 
assembled at Cadiz in 1812, decreed that ‘ we pro- 
claim, sanction, and legalize the One, Holy, Roman, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and no other, on the 
Spanish soil.” There is here a smell of burnt flesh ; 
and yet these men were for the most part republi- 
cans ! 

There are occasions, however, when the name of 
Congress is not inapplicable to the Spanish repre- 
sentative Chambers, as at present constituted. In acts 
of great importance and solemnity, both Chambers 
become amalgamated, combining in one grand repre- 
sentation of the national will, and deciding by a joint 
vote of the majority of the two Houses, whose sepa- 
rate individualities are for the time lost and forgotten 
—a peculiarity to be witnessed only in Spain. 

This is indeed a Congress. Queen Isabel's 
majority was carried thus in November last. But 
the plan is more fanciful than deserving of imitation. 
In one respect the Spanish Congress perfectly re- 
sembles the Congress of the United States; I mean 
in the length of the speeches. Upon remarkable 
occasions, it is quite common for the orations of the 
leading men to be adjourned from day to day, as with 
the Transatlantic statesmen; and on the late palace 
affair, Olozaga, De la Rosa, Lopez, Murillo, and Cor- 
tina, spoke each at least two days. 

The incredible subserviency of the Deputies to the 
Cromwellian dictatorship of Narvaez, was made 
manifest in the permission which the Chamber ac- 
corded by a large majority to Narvaez’s war-minister 
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to proceed before the military tribunal against one of 
its own members, Sefior Mateo y Calvo, charged with 
having conspired to assassinate the Captain-General. 
Calvo was not a military man—unamenable therefore 
to a court martial; and the rights of the civil 
tribunals and prerogatives of the Chamber of Deputies 
were both outrageously violated. That compromise 
was the prelude to more scandalous proceedings, and 
the Chamber, first submitting to be gagged, was next 
deliberately strangled. 

The existing constitution of the Senate is entirely 
a hybrid creation. It is compounded of royal nomi- 
nation and popular.election, one-third going out by 
rotation, and being subject to re-election, at every 
period when the Chamber of Deputies is renewed. 
It thus endeavours to amalgamate democracy with 
dependence on the crown, and the result is that it is 
neither flesh nor fowl, and has no real influence in 
the State. When quiet is restored, and organisation 
has proceeded a certain length, attempts will probably 
be made to establish an hereditary peerage, with 
entails of 60,000 reals (600/.) a-year in families 
possessed of real property ; the bishops and grandees 
to have seats inthe Chamber. This project has been 
spoken of at the Casino clubs of Madrid. A few 
of the bishops are usually elected members of the 
Senate. When vacancies arise, the people return 
three names, from which the crown selects one. 

The Spanish are very eloquent in their represen- 
tative Chambers—very fluent at least, impassioned, 
and bombastic. Beyond the precincts of Congress, 
one seldom hears a popular speech : conversation, the 
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tertulia, the café, absorb the electricity of the poli- 
tical masses, and the eloquence of popular assemblies 
outside the Cortes is unknown. I speak now of 
normal conditions of society ; for at periods of “ pro- 
nouncement,” when every village arrogates to itself 
unlimited sovereign power, there is talk enough in 
the revolutionary Juntas. But beyond the vortex of 
anarchy and rebellion, the public meeting—that 
magnificent institution, as sacred to liberty as trial 
by jury and habeas corpus,—is as unknown here as 
in France. 

The principle of public meeting is the safety-valve 
of a state, and had it been known and duly exercised 
in Spain, we should have heard but little of the recent 
Pronunciamiéntos. Strong resolutions, remonstrances 
with the Chambers, and petitions to the Crown, would 
have been their constitutional and equally effectual 
substitute; and the parliamentary battle, strengthened 
by these allies, and backed by the legitimate pressure 
from without, would have superseded the horrid bom- 
bardments, the marching and countermarching of 
troops, the frequent demoralization, and the dis- 
graceful compromises which will be long unhappily 
remembered. ‘The uses of a Parliament are not yet 
understood in Spain, nor the irresistible power of a 
constitutional opposition, without needless appeals to 
arms. 

The following is the portrait of a Spanish Speaker, 
or President of the Congress, painted by himself: 
‘‘The President announced to the Congress that five 
incidental propositions had been laid on the table, 
in relation to the affair of Olézaga. The five distinct 
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propositions were then read. Senor Cortina (the 
Progresista leader) wished to address the Congress 
with a view to prove that these propositions could 
not be entertained (a right which he claimed under 
the 111th article of the Reglamento).—President. No 
other has permission to speak but Sehor Bravo 
Murillo! (This Deputy is a violent Moderado, to . 
which party the President, Pidal, belongs, and the © 
effects of a speech in his striking manner in preference 
to one from Cortina, would most materially serve 
the President's party). Several Deputies protested 
against this decision of the President, and confused 
murmurs arose from several benches.—President. No 
other has permission to speak but Sehor Bravo 
Murillo! 
‘“‘ The voices of Senores Lopez, Alonso, and Ovejero 
were heard demanding permission to address the 
Chamber, amidst great confusion and the noise of 
many other voices. For a long period there reigned 
amongst the Deputies a frightful uproar ; each sought 
a different thing ; each uttered expressions in opposite 
senses ; nothing could be heard amidst the prolonged 
din and clamour in the Chamber. Order being some- 
what re-established, at the request of Sehor Cortina 
the 111th article of the Reglamento was read, in which 
it is stated that a motion to the effect that a given 
proposition cannot be entertained shall have preference 
over all others. (This clearly made out Cortina’s 
right).—President. No other has permission to speak 
but Sefior Bravo Murillo!—Several coices. This is 
to stifle the voice of the Deputies: This is to trample 
on the law.—President. No one can speak unless 
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give him permission. No other shall speak but Senor 
Bravo Murillo!” And Bravo Murillo did speak a 
speech which lasted to the end of the sitting, and 
which it was impossible therefore to neutralize by a 
prompt reply; a speech full of the grossest affronts 
and invectives against all the leaders of the Progres- 
ista party ; a speech replete with prepared malignity, 
and which this President probably had read beforehand. 

The number of Deputies is 241, and of Senators 
145. The expenses of the Houses of Senators and 
Deputies are set down in the estimates for 1844 at 
979,620 reals, or about £10,000. In Spain they pay 
their representatives, 

The oratorical talent arrayed in the present Con- 
gress is such as no Legislative Chamber in Europe 
might be ashamed of; it comprises the following 
Deputies :—Lopez, Olézaga, De la Rosa, Cortina, 
Tsturiz, Bravo Murillo, Madoz, Posada, Gonzalez 
Bravo, Cantero, Donoso Cortés, Alonso, Gonzalez, 
Castro y Orozco, Alcon, Sartorius, Roca de Togores, 
Caballero, Carrasco. It is singular what a number 
of great historical or celebrated names are to be found 
in the list of actual Spanish Deputies. The list com- 
prises the following :—Cid, Gonzalez, Rodriguez, 
Cortés, Saavedra (Cervantes), Murillo, Cano, Her- 
rera, Velasquez, Calderon, Lope (3), Zaragoza, Alva, 
Ramirez, Suarez, Espana, Alonso, Nufez, Alvarez. 
And to wind up the catalogue, I find the names of 
both Don Quixote and Sancho in the Deputies; Gomez 
Sancho, and Quixada, which latter name Cervantes 
declares in his opening chapter to be a variation in 
the spelling of his hero’s patronymic. 
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Don Joaquin Maria Lopez is pre-eminently the 
eloquent popular orator of the Spanish Chambers. 
His ancient democratic habits have never deserted 
him ; and even in power he is more of the tribune 
than the minister. The violent eutrages on the 
Constitution, which marked the career of the Pro- 
visional Government, are not to be charged ’so much 
on him as on the necessities of his position, the 
requisitions of certain of his colleagues, and the 
irresponsible military authority, backed by 50,000 
bayonets, at his elbow. Spain is not England ; and 
had Lopez not‘ dismissed constituted Gadie: by the 
dozen, and held reasons of state more cogent than 
the letter of the law, he could not have stood for an 
hour against the unscrupulous intrigues which from 
every side assailed him, Let the fall of Olézaga, 
attesting their infernal coil and constriciox pews: be 
the test of Lopez’ clear-sightedness. “ 

Though fiercely democratic in all his opinions, aid 
though ee hand has strongly helped to strip the Church | 
and Aristocracy of their loaded wealth and privileges, if 
there 1s one quality for which he is more remarkable 
than another, it is his chivalrous loyalty to the crown. 
Yet in the affair of Olézaga he took the decided part 
which befitted his character. His parliamentary 
oratory is of a more brilliant class than that of any 
member of the British senate—I will not say that it 
is of a higher order. Its fault is, that it is too ornate. 
It reminds you of the perpetual glitter, and some- 
times palling richness, of Curran and the old Irish 
school. The vocation of Lopez was to be a poet. 
His imagination is perhaps the most fervid in Europe. 
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Some of his flights are of extraordinary beauty. The 
only drawback is, that you sometimes doubt his 
sincerity. 

Senor Lopez is the most eminent member of the 
Spanish Foro; and I speak from a tolerable know- 
ledge of the English and French bars when I say, 
that no bar in Europe possesses so brilliant an 
advocate. He is at times extremely elaborate—but 
the art is not obtrusive, and the dazzling glitter is 
often quite overpowering. His eloquence is not 
formed, like that of Olozaga, on any classical model, 
but is as original as the style of Victor Hugo. 
When Lopez gave up the Provisional Government, on 
proceeding to re-open his advocate’s box he tapped 
his head in the Chamber and said, ‘‘ Behold the only 
patrimony of my children !” 

This statement and significant gesture were both 
full of meaning. He has a very numerous family, and 
provides for them entirely by his professional exer- 
tions. It is a most creditable distinction in Spain, 
where office is sought almost exclusively for its emolu- 
ments, that Lopez has been at three different times 
a minister of the crown, and retired thrice from that 
government, of which he was always the most influ- 
ential member, without any permanent office, or title, 
or decoration; without a cross or a riband to display 
upon his breast, in a country where these favours are 
most extensively distributed. Even from the premier- 
ship of the Provisional Government, by which high 
titles and orders were lavishly disseminated amongst 
the leading instruments of a successful national move- 
ment, and from the side of a Queen whose majority 
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had been just proclaimed, he withdrew to private life 
in a strictly private capacity, without a charge upon 
the pension-list for himself or any of his connections, 
without an inscription in the court-list or a real of 
the public money. Five hundred different lucrative 
and permanent offices were at his disposal, but he 
preferred a practising lawyer’s independence. 

Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa may be said 
to be the personification of the Moderado party, of 
which he is by far the most illustrious member. His 
high literary reputation—his well-established Euro- - 
pean fame, make all Spaniards proud of him, and his 
is the rare fortune to have soared above the reach 
of jealousies. His excellent and classical tragedies 
dis lay the same qualities of mind which shine in his 
parliamentary oratory—refined and severe’ taste, 
lucid and methodical arrangement, great clearness 
of statement, well-chosen, not redundant, ornaments; 
occasional but most felicitous illustration. 

His eminent characteristic is correctness ;—correct- 
ness in his views—correctness in his language—cor- 
rectness in his life—correctness in his deportment ; 
and his eloquence has but one fault—that it is too 
elaborately correct. He is, unmistakeably, an honour- 
able man and gentleman; and these qualities, not 
over-abundant amongst those who surround him, 
are the more beneficial to his personal influence, 
because the more conspicuous. He isa good logician, 
and he is likewise an accomplished sophist; preferring 
the former weapons when the case will admit of his 
using them, but not despising the latter when he is 
hard pressed. Surrounded by such an atmosphere— 
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exposed to such unscrupulous assaults—it is hard to 
forego even equivocal means of triumph: it were idle 
to look for a perfect man in Spain. ,Martinez de la 
Rosa is a native of Granada, and another proof that 
the most brilliant geniuses of Spain and France are 
from the-south. He is one of the representatives of 
Madrid. Moderado principles receive great encou- 
ragement in the south from the fact that Martinez de 
la Rosa, the head of the party, is one of its illustrious 
sons. The brilliant and chivalrous history of his own 
Ihiberian kingdom—* 


s‘ EK] mas hermoso que el sol alumbra,” 


(The loveliest that the sun enlightens) as a Grana- 
dine poet most truly declares it—has been well 
illustrated by De la Rosa; who has sung the exploits 
of its most distinguished warrior, and thrown much 
light upon its antiquities, in his novel of ‘‘ Isabel de 
Solis.” Isturiz, next in importance as a Moderado 
leader, is also from the south, being a native of Cadiz ; 
which was likewise the birth-place of Mendizabal. 
Don Manuel Cortina, the parliamentary leader of 
the less ‘‘ exalted” Progresistas, is a man of great 
tact and sagacity, of grave and mature judgment, 
of powerful argumentative eloquence. He has been 
extremely steady and consistent as a politician, more 
firm than decorative, more logical than brilliant, but 
withal a very pleasing speaker; in exposition most 
clear and masterly ; and one who, perhaps, more than 
any other, has secured and retained the confidence of 
the bulk of the nation. Senor Cortina, like most of 


e The ancient name of Granada." 
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the eminent men of Spain, is a native of the South, 
and represents the province of Seville in the Congress. 
Don Manuel Cantero, another very prominent leader 
of the same party, is one of the representatives of 
Madrid. The leading men are invariably returned 
_ for two or more provinces, and make election of 
whichever they please; for the most part preferring 
those of which they are natives, or with which they 
are allied by close political relations. The rich Mar- 
quis de Casa-Irujo represents Cordova, where he has 
much property ; and the aristocratic radical, Count 
de las Navas, who plagues successive ministries with 
exaggerated interpelaciones, is a representative of 
Salamanca. | 

It was well said by Cortina, in the affair of Olozaga, 
that the question was not between an individual and 
the Sovereign, but between Dona Isabel and the 
Constitutional Queen of Spain. Cortina is an active 
bright-eyed little man, and is commonly called EZ Se- 
villanito, or ‘* the little Sevillian.” 

The leader of the Republican party in the Con- 
gress is Sehor Aiguals de Izco, a large-bearded, wide- 
breechesed man, something like our own Muntz in 
appearance and politics. His tone of voice, however, 
is more sepulchral, more like that of a true Capu- 
chino, or Franciscan friar of the most rigid school. 
I believe much of Izco’s gravity to be affected, and 
his general manner assumed, by way of attracting 
personal notice, and selling the journal Guindilla, of 
which he is editar and proprietor. He represents 
the extreme Left, as Cortina represents that part of 
it which is next the Centre, or Young Spain. 
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This latter party consists of about thirty Mode- 
rados and twenty Progresistas, for the most part 
young men, who stick marvellously well together, and 
hold in their hands the balance of the Cortes. They 
look on while the older members of the assembly 
contend, pronouncing judgment, and reversing the 
order of the world by which the old passed sentence 
on the young. That their vigorous and flaming 
ardour should have superseded the ancient Moderados 
as it has done, is just what might have been ex- 
pected ; and to make good the general system, the 
head of this party was a premier, and late an editor 
—the sarcastic man of the Guzrigay. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


GONZALEZ BRAVO AND HIS MINISTRY. 


Don Luis Gonzarrz Bravo, the late Spanish pre- 
mier, is a person of singular conceit and vanity, which 
he shows in his countenance, air, and movements. 
He has the affectation of fetes asa great cha- 
racter, and throws himself into very eal atti- 
tudes in the Congress, talking loud, while far abler 
men are addressing the House, to his partisans around 
him, and panels showing off as a leader. Heis 
foppish in his person, sherishing his black locks with 
great care, and endeavouring, by his rapid turns of 
body and remarkable gestures, to impress observers 
with a notion of his immense vivacity and quickness. 

He is a native of Jaen, for which province he is 
Deputy. His eloquence, which must be admitted to 
be effective at times, is indebted to his self-sufficiency 
and impetuous vehemence for its buoyancy. Youmay 
look for all that passion can accomplish there, but for 
nothing of the triumphs of reason or of wisdom. He 
is a great master of sarcasm, and so entirely unscru- 
pulous that he pours forth the most tremendous and 
cutting invectives, with a recklessness equal to that 
which he displayed three years back in writing down 
Cristina, and an indifference to the care of his per- 
sonal reputation so excessive, that, during his first 
week as minister, he pocketed, without notice in any 
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shape, the lie twice given him in the Chamber! It is 
only in a revolutionary country that a man of Gon- 
zalez D3ravo’s youth and unsettled, equivocal character, 
could have ascended to the post of Prime Minister. 

His elevation is likewise a proof of the influence of 
journalism in Spain, and of the success of newspaper 
violence—another phase of revolutionary times. His 
paper, El Guirigay, or ‘“* The Slang,” was one of the 
least scrupulous of its class of satirical and personal 
journals, and contributed beyond doubt, as much as 
the bill for the regulation of municipalities, more than 

Uspartero’s ambition, and not much less than her 
unfortunate liaison, to the expulsion of Maria Cris- 
tina from the Spanish soil. From a violent I¢xaltado- 
Progresista it is amusing, in the rapid revolution of 
three years, to see this young man converted into a 
decided Moderado, and raised to the premiership in 
the interest of that Regent whom he so successfully 
ruined! It must be confessed that within those three 
years he has felt his way very ably in the Cortes, 
acquired daily additional weight, and shone as an 
orator in some of the most animated and striking dis- 
plays which have been witnessed of late years in that 
assembly. His satirical talents have been transferred 
from the desk to the tribune, with fresh zest and 
gusto, and his impassioned energy appears to increased 
advantage since the pen has been exchanged for the 
puissante propagande de la parole. 

These are precisely the attributes which fascinate 
youthful, ardent, and ambitious men, and which con- 
ferred upon Luis Gonzalez Brabo—for thus he pre- 
fers to write the name—the command of the powerful 
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phalanx of fifty united members, which, planting itself 
between the old Moderados and the less “exalted” 
Progresistas, decides almost every parliamentary 
contest, and calls itself ‘‘ Joven Espana.” But his 
qualities were speedily proved to be overrated; and 
before he was a week in office, the world inquired 
with amazement how the premiership of Spain could 


be conferred on, in every sense, so insignificant a 


man.* 

The first affair by which Don Luis Bravo became 
known to fame, was his connexion with a very extra- 
ordinary and peculiar local society, called the Partido 
del Trueno, or Thunder Club, a society of riotous 
young bloods, who delighted in nocturnal attacks upon 
the audiences returning from theatres, the guests from 
tertulias, and the other street-passengers of Madrid ; 
a worn phase of the mischievous disposition, perse- 
vered in with such mysterious pertinacity at home, 
to appropriate bell-pulls and street-knockers. The 
exuberance of still wilder southern spirits, impelled 
Gonzalez Bravo and his friends to serious personal 
outrage, and in one of these scuffles he received a 
pistol-bullet, by which his life was nearly forfeited. 
This equivocal specimen of a states: yan was supported 
by the French embassy; and the character of his 
father before him was likewise equivocal, or rather 

* The Prime Minister, when he should be writing sage decrees, 


was scribbling scurrilous paragraphs : from his portfolio peeped forth 
old numbers of “ Zhe Slang,” and his official robes could not hide 


the harlequin’s jacket, “ Vistan me, dijo Sancho, como quisieren, que — 


de cualquier manera que vaya vestido, seré Sancho Panza ;’’ “ Let 
them dress me up as they will, however I am dressed, I shall still be 
Sacho Panza,” — 


g 
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not at all equivocal, he having been dismissed from 
the Treasury for malversation. 

This first of prime ministers * is the living imper- 
sonation and type of the prevailing Spanish vice of 
empleomania or rage for office. He has no one 
qualification for ministerial functions—neither know- 
ledge of history, of his country, or of mankind. Like 
the bulk of Spanish politicians, he derides the notion 
of patriotism; and as he did not enter office for his 
country’s good, the conclusion is irresistible that it 
was for his own ; but impurity of motives is so gene- 
ral a failing here, that their disguises are not even 
assumed. He held his portfolio for the squandering 
of places to himself, his family, and party. 

The office-hunters of Madrid, epitomized in him, 
thank their God that they have a country to plunder, 
and crawl like vermin over the wasted bosom of 
Spain. When the tide begins to turn, that may 
happily carry them into power, they turn conveniently 
with it ; and Bravo, who all his life was a Progresista, 
or Reformer, entered office as an Ultra-moderado, or 
Tory. His defence of the change was characteristic : 
—No es ridiculo estar para siempre el mismo? “ Isn't 
it ridiculous to be always the same?” Principle 
this school regards as a farce, stability as a bore, 
adherence to professions as the flattest imbecility. 
Narvaez wanted a pliant tool, and found one at hand 
in Gonzalez Bravo, who, driven to the wall in Con- 
gress by interpelaciones, to which he had not sense or 


* It is a curious circumstance that the boisterous premier’s name 
should exactly typify his roystering disposition, the patronymic 
Bravo signifying wild.” 

“var. 1. Nn 
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discretion to reply, declared that “‘ he would answer 
no more questions ;” and seems born to prove how 
incapable a minister may be made of a tolerable 
spouter. 

But his capacity to feather the family nest has 
been strikingly developed, for one of his earliest acts 
upon receiving his portfolio, was to appoint his wife’s 
brother, a hanger-on about the Principe Theatre, 
where the elder brother is one of the actors, to the 
post of State-groom to the Queen; and his father, 
dismissed lately from the Treasury by the uncom- 
promising Calatrava, for declining to furnish accounts 
when charged with malversation, to the all-powerful 
office of Under-secretary to that same Treasury ! 
He next appointed to the Diplomatic Corps—the 
palace was not enough—some of his own equivocal 
relations, and dismissed, in two days, to make 
room for his friends, one-half the political chiefs in 
Spain ! 

Four days after the Queen made her “ solemn 
declaration,” Bravo’s ministry was completely formed, 
and on the 5th December the Decrees were read in 
the Cortes, which appointed to office the most extra- 
ordinary set of incapacities to whom portfolios had 
ever been entrusted even in Spain. At other times 
and occasions ministries were wont to be composed of 
men of ability, weight, experience, and standing; 
now they seemed to be selected from the respectable 
class of court-lacqueys and grooms. — | 

High talonts and statesmanlike faculties are some- 
times looked for in these elevated departments ; 
where there is neither talent nor statesmanship, 
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people wish to see gentlemanly deportment and an 
honourable reputation ; and where neither character 
nor bearing is gentlemanlike or honourable, the least 
they can expect is high blood and aristocratic connec- 
tions. Men do not like to be governed by shoe- 
blacks ; but to be governed by unshining shoe-blacks, 
to be flayed alive by flunkies with a flunkey’s range of 
intellect, is worse than Phalaris’ bull, and might beget 
an Agrigentine clamour. The Spaniards declared 
that their new Ministry comprised ‘“ todos los inca- 
pazes,’—that Bravo, its worthy head, was the ‘mas 
picaro y pillo” in Spain, (epithets for which I refer the 
reader to the dictionary,)—and that Mayans was 
Minister of dis-Grace and in-Justice. 

The incendiary rage of an Eratostratus for noto- 
riety, the rash daring of a hare-brained Phaéton, 
were accurate types of the administrative madness of 
Bravo, who, not content with his impudent refusal to 
answer all questions, and his scornful closing of the 
Cértes, with his suspension of the legal re-organiza- 
tion of the municipalities and national militia, with 
the issue of an order by which was nullified the royal 
decree for the recognition of the honours conferred 
by Espartero, with his audacious reply to the Mode- 
rado leaders when they consulted him as to his future 
plan of Government,—“I mean to organize the 
country by Decrees, and afterwards to ask the Cortes 
for a Bill of Indemnity,”"—proceeded like a true 
renegado-Republican in a Moderado livery turned up 
with Absolutism, to transfer the Inspectorship of the 
national militia from a civilian to the War Minister, 
preparatory to the disarming of that popular body, 

o 2 
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and put forth a document entitled ‘“‘Heads of a Pro- 
ject for the Political and Social Organization of Spain,” 
which contained the bases of something still less than 
the banished Estatuto Real—a combination of down- 
right re-actionary plans, concocted under the guidance 
of the virtuous Camarilla, insanely advancing towards 
a new Despotism, amidst the grim smiles of Abso- 
lutist agents, and the stupified stare of the Spanish 
nation. 

The heart of Don Carlos leaped with joy at 
Bourges, and the Pope’s bosom at Rome yearned 
towards these: purely-minded Apostolical agents. 
For ten years His Holiness had allowed the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of this eminently Catholic country to 
pass without active intervention, in contempt and 
spiritual interdict, without recognition of its Crown, 
or its authorities, and scornfully withholding the 
necessary bulls for the canonical institution of the 
bishops named by the government. 

All the urgent solicitations of the Queen Regent, 
and of Espartero during his subsequent regency, were 
unavailing to move or to bend the intractable tena- 
city of the Papal See. This new and unprecedented 
zeal seemed to indicate not so much a desire to re- 
cognize Isabella Secunda, as a wish to give force and 
encouragement to the principles adopted by her 
government. Orders were despatched to Monsignor 
Capaccini at Lisbon, to put himself in communication 
with the Spanish capital, and Sefior Castillo y Ayensa 
was sent as Plenipotentiary to Rome to negotiate an 
arrangement of those ecclesiastical differences, which 
were now so much deplored. The position of the 
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Castilian crown and clergy was now a source of deep 
anxiety to His Holiness, though the legal claims of 
Isabel to that Crown, of Cristina to that Regency, 
were never before recognized; and the suspicion was 
assuredly encouraged that an approximation to the 
principles of Absolute Government was more valued 
at Rome than legitimate rights. 

The appropriate. close of this irrational year for 
Spain, and winding up of the affair between Olézaga 
and the Camarilla, was the summary termination of 
a session of the Cortes, with nothing done, and all 
debates made fruitless, by the grave, dignified, and 
consistent Bravo—a course superior to Penelope’s 
undoing of the web, since thus without the trouble 
of unravelling, the threads were cut asunder; and 
remarkably consequential, seeing that Oldzaga was 
dismissed for only threatening to do the same thing : 
a course, let it be added, sanctioned by obvious 
policy, since, the steed having scampered off, it was 
right that the grooms should be dismissed ; and Olé- 
zaga’s person being safe from dungeons, and his head 
from scaffolds, a show of Parliamentary proceedings 
was needless, as it could no longer bring that terrible 
naughty man into the sphere of the merciful charities 
of Narvaez, and the Camarilla. 

Furthermore, by this course, an unpledged Prime 
Minister was saved the unpleasant necessity of avow- 
ing that he could not. answer even an ordinary ques- 
‘tion in the Cortes, and barring out the schoolmaster 
contributed much to the facilities which ‘ Young 


Spain” desired for spending a merry Christmas. — 


The apples and nuts of office, set off with an abund- 
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ance of the rich minced-pies of the Treasury, which 
the young gentleman’s father, as Under-Secretary, 
baked.in his own oven, and stuck with stolen plums, 
furnished forth a truly agreeable repast; and not the 
Jess delightful, that the chuckling stuffers, who 
crammed thereat, had so cunningly shied the puz- 
zling examinations of the Cértes. The mummers 
pranced at Madrid, while Ametler poured his shells 
into Figueras upon the Christmas night. But Spain 
looked on with a scowling brow, and an eye that 
flashed indignation; an outraged people regarded the 
scene with contemptuous disgust, which Europe 
shared ; the Moderados, who lost their reason, and 
the Absolutists who called themselves Moderados, 
rushed madly on in their career of despotism, forcing 
‘ a crisis by their violence, accelerating their merited 
downfall by a riotous extravagance of mischief, and 
the most tranquil spectators were swayed by a feeling 
. of desperation. 

The last day of the year was made memorable by 
an act, in which Bravo, like a Lord of Misrule in the 
heat of Christmas week, usurped legislative powers, 
the Chambers being closed by his mandate, and 
issued his Decree giving force, without alteration, 
except as to the Royal nomination of the Alcaldes, 
to that very law for the restrictive organization of 
the Municipalities, and for suppressing their right of 
petition on political questions, which Cristina signed 
at Barcelona on the 14th July, 1840, and which 
caused her to be expelled from the Spanish soil, 
amidst the thunders of a Revolution. On the same 
closing day of the year, the new ministers cleared out 
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their offices of nearly the whole personnel of their 
respective administrations—fifty-four being expelled 
from the Home Office alone, as if to scatter the seeds 
of a new Revolution. Integrity, capacity, experience 
were nothing, compared with the paramount object 
of a provision for hungry retainers; public affairs 
were subjected to the torture of a training of tyros, 
and legions of the disaffected sent abroad to infect 
the community. Sixteen of the highest judges in 
Madrid and the Provinces were removed, and the 
bench was packed with partisans; the Finances were 
entrusted to the keeping of eighteen new individuals, 
associates of ministerial purity ; and the logic of the 
bayonet was strengthened by the introduction of a 
number of Carlist officers to posts of confidence in 
the army. 

Even the lists of Bravo and his colleagues were not 
deemed sufficiently decided ; and when ministers pre- 
sented them to the Queen, they were set aside for 
other appointments with which Narvaez had _ pre- 
viously supplied her. The Iron Dictator’s imperious 
will extended even to such minute regulation as 
obnoxious names of streets; and when on the same 
last day of the year, Mr. Bulwer, the new British 
Envoy, arrived in Madrid, and drove to the Km- 
bassy, he found the name of the street in which it is 
situated, changed from the Calle del Duque de la 
Victoria, to the Calle de Alcala! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


BARCELONA.-——-A SPANISH ARMS-BILL.——FIGUERAS. 


Never was there a more melancholy prospect than 
that presented by Barcelona, when the capitulation 
was signed and ratified in November, and the gates 
thrown open to the population of Spain. To whatever 
side the eye was turned in the leading streets of this 
ancient capital, no sight could be obtained but of 
houses entirely or partially destroyed, churches and 
public edifices riddled with cannon-ball, roofs thrown 
off and walls struck down by the destructive explosion 
of shells and grenades. In the streets barricades 
were thrown up in every direction,—not slight and 
flimsy structures such as were hitherto known in the 
partisan warfare of cities, but substantial erections, 
constructed of solid masonry in stone and lime— 
a new and original device, suggested by the sad 
exigencies of Spanish domestic strife. 

It was on the central and more elegant quarter of 
the town that the madness of factious violence was 
especially vented ; and the rage of contending citizens 
burst over their most precious monuments. The 
Plaza San Jaime, where the Patulea had planted a 
battery and the Junta of Defence held its sittings, 
was entirely laid desolate, the Fortress of Montjuich 
having made this quarter the special aim of its shot 
and shell; and the splendid Plaza del Palacio, the 
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most brilliant cluster of houses in the city, and a 
model of street architecture, was in many parts 
irreparably damaged, in some entirely destroyed. 
The Exchange, a fine building, was greatly injured, 
having been struck by 400 cannon balls; and the 
unusual strength of the structure, which was com- 
posed throughout of stone, alone preserved it from 
being laid in ruins; while the handsome palaee of the 
Captain-General of Catalonia, in the same quarter, 
was defaced with shot, and ready to crumble to the 
ground. | 

In every direction were seen the traces of successive 
batteries thrown up by the Junta of Defence, and 
vigorously bombarded from the citadel, till its occu- 
pants succeeded in effecting their destruction, and 
every fresh barricade erected to frustrate probable 
charges of cavalry was the signal and aim of a heavy 
eannonade. Before the final surrender, 8000 shot 
and shell were fired into the city—the third bombard- 
ment which Barcelona had suffered within twelve 
months—and in this last attack by the merciful 
Narvaez, it sustained eight times the number of pro- 
jectiles which Espartero was so taxed with inhumanity 
for discharging against it in the previous December. 

It was by the Calle de San Pedro that the Captain- 
General of Catalonia entered Barcelona on the 20th of 
November, at the head of his troops. The street was 
thronged with people, and immense was the enthusi- 
asm which the close of this terrible two months’ siege 
excited. Tears stood in every eye, and flowed from 
most. Hundreds of women were in ecstacies of 
delight, and some fainted from excess of joy. The 
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privations of these innecent sufferers, many of whom 
were exposed at Gracia to the inclemencies of an early 
winter without a cloak or a blanket, were truly hor- 
rible, and the sudden change of feeling was enough 
to drive them to the verge of madness. Many burst 
into frantic demonstrations, clung to Sanz’s officers, 
and kissed them! Tears were no longer strangers 
even to the rough eyes of soldiers, and men wept like 
children. When the General rode up surrounded by 
his staff, there were loud vivas for the Queen and the 
army, and a general palmoteo or clapping of hands. 
The very Jamancia, who had held out so long, 
seemed not displeased with the change, and looked on 
with approving eyes. The entire city was occupied 
by the troops that evening without difficulty, not 
however without a few symptoms of resistance in 
Atarazanas, the insurgents’ stronghold; but these 
immediately ceased when Degollada and the other 
most compromised members of the Junta betook 
themselves to a boat covered by the French flag, and 
left the city with sixteen heavy trunks filled with the 
fruits of their disinterested patriotism. 

On the same night a number of Nacionales and 
Patulea paraded the streets with arms and ammu- 
nition, and sang in the Catalan dialect the burlesque 
ditty which, during the siege, had so often cheered 
their spirits :— 

«“ Zim, zim, zim 5 
“ Madros a la paela, 
« Zim, zim, zim ; 
“ ?L, primer’ sera’n Prim!” 


‘¢ Moderados to the frying-pan; the first shall be 
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Prim!” Around their necks, too, was displayed the 
miniature kitchen-utensil, which they had uncon- 
sciously borrowed from Cobbett as a badge, and on 
which they had threatened so often to roast. their 
enemies. This folly would have been suffered to pass 
without notice, had it not beén accompanied by a 
refractory spirit when the order was given to lay 
down their arms. But various other groups began 
at night to assemble, and cheers were raised for the 
Central Junta. It was found requisite to make some 
arrests, and the Cabo, or commander of the patrol, 
having proceeded for this purpose into the midst of 
a disorderly group, the Patulea threw themselves 
upon him, and strove to deprive him of his déton. 
The Cabo, whose gray hairs had not weakened his 
heart, made good the arrest of his prisoners, and one 
of his assailants received a severe sword-cut on the 
head from the hand of one of the general’s sons. 
The rioters were dispersed, and some of the most 
pillo amongst them fled the city. 

When Sanz entered Barcelona, it immediately 
struck him, as an admirable measure of security for 
the future, to convert the fort of Atarazanas into 
a citadel, as well as Montjuich. Atarazanas commands 
the Rambla, as Montjuich does the Plaza San Jaime, 
and the Plaza del Palacio. Sanz’s idea was not much 
inferior to that of Louis-Philippe, with reference to 
the fortifications of Paris, except that he talked no 
nonsense about “ apprehension of the foreign invader.” 
The government adopted and subsequently proceeded 
to carry this plan into effect, throwing no disguise 
whatever over the fact, that the design was to keep 
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in check their own Patulea, the gamins of Barcelona. 
So formidable is this turbulent population, and such 
tremendous proofs of desperate valour did they give 
withia the last year, that the government at the 
same time formed the resolution of garrisoning the 
town for the future with seventeen battalions. 

The events of this two months’ siege were un- 
matched in the history of the world. The volunteers, 
composed of Patulea and Cuerpos Francos, formed 
the most turbulent and picturesque troops in exist- 
ence, and wandering amateurs or outlaws from all 
countries swelled their ranks, including sixty French 
republicans, who had come en masse from Paris and 
Perpignan. The Junta of Defence held its sittings in 
a vault of the suppressed Holy Office; and in this 
carnival of wild abandonment, scoffing at their hea- 
venly king as well as at their earthly rulers, the mad 
Patulea dragged a crucifix in derision, with a cord 
round its neck! To avoid the imputation of uni- 
Jateral rufhanism, Narvaez’s artilleros from Montjuich, 
on the Queen’s birthday, to do it especial honour, 
fired a royal salute, with ball, against her Barcelonese 
subjects ! 

Astounding were the shifts resorted to by the 
Patulea during the last days of the bombardment. 
When the cold set in towards the end of October, 
and they began to feel the pinch of their ragged 
condition, they broke open the cloth Almacenes, and 
tore up the bales as they met them into such lengths 
as they deemed convenient. This done, every man 
performed his own tailoring. For the colour of the 
cloth, or the materials with which they stitched it, 
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they were utterly unsolicitous. In the Plaza de San 
Jaime, and on the ramparts, these volunteers of the 
Jamancia were seen sewing up, as you would a 
sack, with packing-needles and twine, extemporised 
breeches—of which “ inexpressibles,” indeed, would 
be the suitable name; sleeveless coats, and a rough- 
hewn reproduction of the ancient Spanish mantle, 
chosen for its handiness, and for its not encumbering 
the muscular movements in serving the guns and 
fighting. Hats of all shapes and sizes surmounted 
this hasty wardrobe; the round and tufted sombrero, 
the high-peaked hat of the old Spanish shape, the 
wide-leafed light brown felt, constructed for protec- 
tion from the sun, the red gorro, the straw hat, the 
glazed, the peaked, and the woollen nightcap. Some, 
who were too late at the rifling of the Almacenes, 
were still in their shirts, or had the native striped 
blanket—a sort of plaid—round their shoulders; and 
many who had arranged themselves in spick-and- 
span-new broadcloth had their feet entirely naked! 

To complete this remarkable picture, the banners 
of red and black,—displayed by them on Atarazanas 
and their other forts, and, indicating their determi- 
nation to die before surrendering, were made up 
from the spoils of the rifled woollen stores, and— 
indicating thus involuntarily the triumph of our 
manufacturing industry—were composed of British 
broadcloth ! | 

There has scarcely been a political disturbance 
during the present century, either in Europe or Ame- 
rica, in which Englishmen, with their restless and 
enterprising character, have not directly participated. 
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In Greece and in Columbia, in Paris and at Warsaw, 
in Spain, and Portugal, and Circassia, our country- 
men have been found in the thickest of the fight— 
everywhere soldiers of liberty, prepared to ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the storm; perhaps, too, 
mixing sometimes in matters which did not much 
concern them, and taking rather an erroneous view 
of political questions. Still, right or wrong, they 
have been with the people. During the last siege of 
Barcelona, two Englishmen, named Prior and Garrett, 
played a very efficient part in directing the movements 
of the Jamancia, and constructing the various batte- 
ries. A Genoese, named Merello, likewise took an 
active part. These strangers volunteered into the 
free corps, and led their sections of Patulea through 
the whole two months’ siege, assisting, it 1s said, as 
skilfully in the gunnery practice as if they had been 
members of “‘ The Honourable Artillery Company” of 
London. They left Barcelona together for Port- 
Vendres, in the Spanish steamer Fenicto, with two. 
members of the Revolutionary Junta, Don Ramon 
Coll and Don Narciso Negrebernis. The steamer 
Cameleon likewise bore to France nearly one hundred 
officers of the Cuerpos Francos, who, not relying on 
the capitulation, had sought the protection of the 
tricolor. Strange how a little travel opens one’s 
eyes. The. keen debates in the last session of Parlia~ 
ment about the registry of arms in Ireland, where 
fine and imprisonment was the only punishment pro- 
posed, make one a little curious as to how they 
manage these matters in other countries. Here is a 
Spanish arms-bill :—‘ Don Laureano Sanz, Captain- 
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General of Catalonia, &c. The public tranquillity 
was threatened yesterday by armed groups of the 
national militia of this capital. 

‘In the Plaza del Rey and the Barrio of Gracia, 
there were uttered vtvas for the Central Junta, the 
seditious provoking the peacefully disposed, and sing- 
ing alarming ballads at the risk of promoting scenes 
which must be avoided—to that end I ordain and 
command: 1. The National Militia ef Barcelona shall 
give up its arms, accoutrements, ammunition, drums, 
and trumpets, within the period of six hours from the 
publication of this Bando, to the Commandant of 
Artillery in Atarazanas. 2. Any individual not 
complying with the foregoing requisition will be shot 
immediately. 3. Domiciliary visits for the purpose 
of search are hereby authorised; and any person in 
whose house a musket shall be discovered will be 
instantly shot, unless the owner of the weapon shall 
be discovered in the said house. But in case of his 
discovery the owner of the said weapon will be shot, 
and the occupying tenant of the said house shall pay 
a fine of 100/. Catalan; but if he shall not have 
wherewithal to satisfy this demand, he shall be sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment. 4. Penalties of 
proportional amount will be inflicted for the offence 
of concealing swords, pistols, bayonets, accoutrements, 
ammunition, drums, and trumpets. Barcelona, 22nd 
November, 1843.’ This proclamation had the 
desired effect. | 

Modern civil warfare in Spain is so practised in 
the means of defence and demolition, that all the 
other nations of Europe ni: y upon occasion borrow a 
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leaf from her book. The science of temporary barri- 
cades has been closely studied in France, but brought 
to nothing like the perfection of the adjoining king- 
dom; and in Barcelona the streets were built across 
by solid Titanic walls. More than one infernal 
machine had been planted in the houses of the Calle 
de San Pedro, to be exploded in the event of the 
town being taken by assault ; and an enormous mine 
was constructed at the entrance of the Plaza de San 
Jaime, to be sprung amid general destruction against 
charges of hostile cavalry. 

The investment of the Castle of Figueras by Prim, 
in the month of December, was marked by more 
shocking barbarities than any that were witnessed 
during the previous series of Pronunciamiéntos. For 
this there were two reasons—first, exasperation at the 
sturdy Ametler’s holding out with such obstinate and 
rugged determination, and defending Figueras the 
moment he had vacated Gerona; and secondly, 
the consciousness that he was maintaining the defence 
as a nucleus of encouragement for operations else- 
where by the Progresistas, upon the occasion of the 
affair of Olézaga. Prim proved how well he could 
concentrate in one person the rival atrocities of Ca- 
brera and Nogueras; 300 Milicianos having been 
expelled by Ametler from the castle, as not to 
be depended on in the struggle, Prim, with incre- 
dible blindness of policy, refused to receive them as 
an allied force, or otherwise than as prisoners of war, 
to be dealt with at his pleasure. Contrary even to 
the bloodiest precedents, the two envoys sent to treat 
for them, in advance, were seized and summarily 
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shot! Upon the main body advancing somewhat 
nearer, in the confidence of a friendly reception, 
Prim ordered his cavalry to charge these unoffending 
men, and his infantry to open upon them a simul- 
taneous fire. Thirty-five were killed, and twice 
as many wounded! The rest of this miserable 
band of outcasts, whom Ametler perhaps too hastily 
condemned, were forced to fly for shelter to the Sierra. 
There, for some days, they wandered like forlorn 
ghosts, till cold and hunger made life a pain, and 
death a thing indifferent, and in their despair they 
betook themselves to the very fortress from whence 
they had been expelled. Here, instead of bullets, they 
met protection and forgiveness ; and after brief parley, 
Ametler again received them, his resentment soft- 
ened by the monstrous inhumanity of Prim. 

This singularly cruel desperado, envious of the 
infamy of Nogueras, sent out his scouts to seize 
upon the mother and sisters of Ametler, all of whom 
(four in number) he declared his determination to 
shoot, unless their gallant relation surrendered. Hav- 
ing possession of the town of Figueras, he likewise 
threatened to seize the wives and mothers, the sisters 
and the daughters of all within the castle walls, and 
hold them in terrorem with the prospect, so agreeable to 
women, of being probably shot. The answer to these 
sanguinary propositions was still more sanguinary ; it 
was the discharge, in one day from the castle, against 
the town, of four hundred and eighty shot and shell, 
by which scores of houses were laid in ruins, and some 
of those females whose lives had been threatened, 
were butchered by their own relations ! 
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True to his inexorable word, Prim subsequently 
seized the survivors amongst these helpless women, 
with matchless cruelty announcing his determination 
to range them, chained in close order, in front of 
the batteries which he proceeded to construct out- 
side and within the town, and leave them exposed to 
inevitable butchery, if Ametler should dare to open a 
fire! No civil war has ever raged in Spain, in which 
women have not been victims. Ametler subse- 
quently got most of them into the castle by stratagem; 
but Prim revenged himself by proclaiming that, if a 
suspicion should arise of their spying, he would shoot 
both women and children. 

Ametler is a Gitano, and pattered Riommany, at 
times, with his Estado Mayor, some of whom, too, 
were of Gipsy strain, and most guerrilleros. These 
are rare instances of Gitanos mounting to high 
office in the state, for their tricks of Germania pull 
them down by the skirts. The dexterity of the 
Caloré class is unquestionable, if it could be found 
allied to proportional honesty. But the difficulty 
is in overcoming their nomad habits. They shine as 
guerrilleros. Ametler is a man of most determined 
character, and has given numerous proofs of a despe- 
rate valour. Prim is unquestionably brave, -but a 
person of ridiculous vanity, whose head has been 
turned by fortuitous successes, and by being made a 
count and a lieutenant-general. Ametler on the 
other hand is a perfect guerrillero, and not in the 
least indisposed to make allies of robbers. He 
garrisoned the Castle of Figueras during the 
siege in great part with guerrilla troops, whom 
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he sent out at intervals to ravage the surrounding 
country. 

He proceeded, early in January, after winding up 
the year with a long and obstinate, but useless defence 
of his isolated position, and an honourable capitulation, 
to take up his temporary quarters as a refugee at 
Perpignan, accompanied by Martell, Bellera, and 
others, to the number of thirty, and escorted to the 
French frontier by a detachment of Baron de Meer’s 
cavalry. Prim was so disgusted at the appointment 
of the Baron over his head, that he was on the point 
of going over to Ametler’s party and trying his 
chance for keeping possession of Catalonia. But the 
sinister reputation of De Meer and the starof Narvaez 
triumphed, and the vain and arrogant Prim has 
consoled himself with refusing the subordinate office 
of commandant of custom-house carabineros. His 
exterminating genius since lies fallow. Ametler did 

not break up his nucleus of insurrection, until he had 
received a communication to that effect from the 
Progresista committee at Madrid. His exiled party 
distributed themselves through France and Belgium. 

The Barcelonese refugees had the town of Albi in 
France, at the foot of the Pyrenees, assigned for 
their residence. Before they were there a month, 
they were forced to make an appeal to the charity of 
the public, avowing that they were in the most abject 
distress, and that they had not been able to carry 
more than a few francs with them. Their begging- 
box was open for the admission even of sous, illus- 
trating the beauties of revolution. 


The Catalans have seen with great disgust the 
n 9 
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re-appointment of the Baron de Meer to the post of 
captain-general. They remember acutely the tyran- 
nies formerly practised by this officer, and see the 
evidences of a Moderado re-action in the fresh commis- 
sioning of this noted Cristino commander, as well as 
in a hundred instances besides. The appointment of 
Shelly to the post of pontifical chief of Barcelona— 
the same general whom one of Zurbano’s serjeants 
wounded in the wrist in the famous fraternizing 
field of Torrejon,—a most uncourteous act, sceing that 
no one else was wounded there—spread dismayamongst 
all but Moderados; and multitudes fled to France. 

It must, however, be added, that the terror thus 
struck into the hearts of the Patulea was a signal for 
the revival of hope amongst moneyed men, and that 
numerous proprietarios, capitalists, and bankers, who 
before had shunned the re-opened city, now crowded 
through its gates, and proceeded to resuscitate their 
buried treasures. Some of these stores had already 
yielded to the assiduous investigations of the vanished 
Junta, and their travelling expenses to France were 
easily and pleasurably paid. The poorer rogues 
betook themselves on the Sierras to the congenial 
employment of robbers, the turbulent district of 
Mastrazgo, which the affair of the Queen and Oldézaga 
at Madrid incited to fresh devilries, sent forth its 
guerrilleros to prowl in all directions, the Facciosos 
of Groce were again on the alert, and the captain- 
general of Valencia and the intrepid colonel Zavala 
in vain endeavoured to remove the scourge. 
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“CHAPTER XXI. 


ASPECT OF MADRID.—-THE PUERTA DEL SOL. 


Tue general aspect of Madrid has greatly improved 
since the Revolution of La Granja and the promul- 
gation of the Constitution of 1887. Ido not at all 
believe that the mere series of words, of which that 
incongruous state-paper is composed, has either 
altered materially the face of the country, or beauti- 
fied the metropolis. But if it has not proved an ark | 
of the covenant, nor allayed the angry waters of civil 
disturbance, it has afforded at least some token of 
stability, and appeased, if not extinguished, the pas- 
sion for change. Within seven years it is undeniable 
that a visible improvement is perceptible, and that 
material amelioration, and experience in the science 
of comfort, have penetrated even to those cold and 
eentral regions where all was cheerless and miserable. 
There is less of the solitude which passed for peace 
than in the era of Ferdinand, but there is infinitely 
more of human advancement; and if constitutions 
and representative forms of government have been 
at times shockingly abused, the freedom of thought 
and limb by which they have been accompanied have 
made their uses and their power conspicuous by a 
gratifying progress in the face of the most powerful 
obstacles. 

The political vicissitudes of a country rarely affect 
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its metropolis. The seat of government, and centre 
of wealth and fashion, remains unscathed by do- 
mestic disturbances; even foreign invasion affects it 
lightly, unless in the rare instance of lengthened siege 
or bombardment. The occupation of Paris twice by 
the Allies did not materially affect its appearance, 
pursuits, or amusements, and Moscow was made no 
funeral pile till the torch was applied by its own 
inhabitants. 

Madrid has had her bosom torn by domestic strife, 
and been a seething cauldron of political turmoil, 
ever since the first unsheathing of swords in the con- 
suming War of Succession ; but the face of the city 
has been yearly improving, and the solution of the 
great problem of life has been hourly progressing, 
slowly, yet with visible advancement. The tongue, 
wag it ever so idly, cannot drown the clamour of the 
back and stomach ; and the needful provision of pri- 
mary requisites 1s never neglected by the loudest 
politician. All over Spain the traces which have 
been left behind by the late series of Pronuncia- 
miéntos and bombardments, are far less visible to the 
eye than a stranger would believe. 

Meanwhile, it is not to be supposed that Madrid 
does not still lag far behind in the rear of European 
civilisation. Comfort as yet is not understood except 
in the higher circles, and in a portion of mrddle life ; 
the numerous forced emigrations to France and 
England have been of essential benefit as eye-instruc- 
tors; while the habits of foreign residents in the 
Spanish metropolis, and especially the manners and 
influence of diplomatic circles, have beaten down a 
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portion of that stubborn pride in which the Spaniard 
wraps himself as in a cape, impervious to the slighted 
civilisation of the ‘outer barbarians.” But it is 
above all the travelled Spaniard who is a powerful 
agent in convincing his countrymen that, so far from 
monopolizing the world’s wisdom, they are far out- 
stripped by societies of exterior men, and that foreign 
inventions have their usefulness as well as ingenuity. 
Still Madrid to this day is singularly comfortless; 
and there is scarcely a decent lodging to be had in 
the entire metropolis. You must absolutely either 
live in a noisy hotel, or take a house to yourself and 
furnish it, which is odious to most garcons. The 
amusements are both few and uninteresting. There 
are two Spanish Theatres open, but these will soon 
grow tiresome; and the only public spectacle besides 
the Cértes is the Opera, where there is rarely a good 
company. 

In the political circles of the Spanish metropolis 
the loss of Mr. Aston, our late minister, is acutely 
felt. From all parties his person and manners com- 
manded respect and esteem; his entire devotedness 
to Espartero made him decided but not bitter 
enemies; and the_brilliancy of his entertainments 
and fascinating freedom of his hospitality conciliated 
universal regard. 

The character of his accomplished successor is 
winning the same popularity ; and our future policy 
at Madrid will be entirely and indisputably impartial, 
selecting no favourites, backing no doubtful or, i 
decided, powerless champions, and dealing with the 
Spanish nation instead of individual intriguers. No 
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censure is here implied upon Mr. Aston, who, as 
well as our government, was dragged by the tide of 
events; but there is a mass of prejudices against 
England to be encountered, which demands and is 
receiving the most judicious treatment. 

The splendid equipages of Mr. Aston have passed 
into the possession of Narvaez, who dashes through 
the streets, with an escort of Hussars both before 
and behind his carriage, in so royal a fashion, that 
no secret seems to be made of his consciousness of 
the fact that he is the true ruler of Spain. Long 
after the attempted assassination he drove out in his 
carriage riddled with bullets, as if in contempt and 
defiance of his enemies—a feeling similar to that 
which Quesada so often displayed, and which may 
unfortunately end in similar destruction. 

Narvaez entertains rarely, but when he does, it 1s 
with an aim at princely magnificence, which suits his 
dashing character. On the evening of the day that 
the Queen’s majority was declared, he gave an enter- 
tainment to three thousand officers of the garrison, 
and there being no private apartment in the metro- 
polis which could accommodate so large a number, 
he hired for the occasion the entire of the most ex- 
tensive cafe in Madrid. 

In high political circles, the Marquis de Casa Irujo 
is the most magnificent entertainer. The Marquis 
is said to be the richest man in Madrid, and was 
lately spoken of for Finance Minister. He has been 
called the Torreno of modern Spain, without Tor- 
reno’s ability. 

Amongst the capitalists, Sefor Carrasco has the 
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most hospitable salons. He is a leading banker, and 
now aman of great wealth, a warm adherent of Queen 
Cristina ; and before he became a minister, it was in 
his palace (for every large house here is “ a palace”), 
that the partisans of the expatriated Queen held their 
meetings. From the millionnaire set Mendizabal is 
much missed. In diplomatic circles, Count Almo- 
dovar is a frequent entertainer ; but the most brilliant 
receptions are those of the young Duke de Glucksberg, 
the representative of France. Amongst the pleasantest 
parties are those of Madame Calderon de la Barea, 
the lively authoress of Life in Mexico, whose position 
in diplomatic circles through the distinguished post 
whieh her husband lately filled and through his in- 
fluential admixture with Madrid politics, as well as 
the high literary reputation she has established by a 
single work, make her salons the resort of whatever 
is most refined and intellectual in the Spanish me- 
tropolis. 

This lady is possessed of most attractive manners, 
and of refined taste, as well as keen observation. The 
Spaniards, though she is a foreigner, strange to 
relate, take pride in her, from the circumstance of 
the name which she bears being identical with that 
of their great dramatist, Calderon, from whom her 
husband is descended. Our country has estimable 
representatives here in the highest circles, and the 
parties of the Countess Montejo, a lady of Scottish 
parentage, are remarkable for the elegance which 
pervades them. Since the retirement of the Duchess 
of Victory, and during the mere girlishness of the 
Sovereign, there was properly speaking no female 
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court ; and the want was chiefly supplied in private 
circles. But why linger in vulgar drawing-rooms, 
when the romance of Peninsular life is in the 
streets ? 


In modern Spain, what is called “ the Stone of the 
Constitution,” in every town plays a conspicuous part. 
This stone is placed in the principal square, the name 
of which has in all cases been altered to that of 
‘“* Plaza de la Constitucion.” Thus in Spain even 
saints have been deposed. These squares, under the 
new régime, have been commonly obtained by throw- 
ing open’ the abolished convent gardens. In Cadiz 
this is the case with nearly every one of the public 
squares, and the effect in such a confined and crowded 
city 1s very admirable. 

The Constitutional Stone in the provincial towns, 
as well as in the metropolis, is inscribed with these 
words, taken from the Constitution of 1837: ‘* Every 
Spaniard is bound at the call of his country to defend 
the throne and constitution with arms in his hands.” 
Before this stone, on political anniversaries and 
occasions of public rejoicing, a temporary orchestra 
is erected, where a military band plays the Hymn of 
the Constitution, of Riego, the Royal March, &c., 
with % variety of waltzes and other pieces, and the 
inhabitants promenade in the square for several hours, 
the mantillas of the women and the velvet hats of the 
men making music to their dark and lustrous eyes. 
These promenades to military music form every- 
where the chief amusement of the inhabitants. In 
gazing on the constitutional stone of Madrid, during 
the swing of Narvaez and Bravo's dynasty, I thought, 
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‘* Poor stone! you have been erected there for the 
purpose of being more conveniently desecrated.” 

The mocking Manolo first called these street- 
posts “friars,” to mark how much he cared for their 
violation; but the foulest receptacle of the sewers of 
the metropolis, is the post before me, which he has 
christened ‘‘ Liberty!” Such were the feelings of 
respectful veneration inspired by the sight of the 
Lapida Constitucional. 
et. When Philip II. made choice of a barren plain as 
the site of his new capital, one would suppose that it 
must have presented some peculiar advantages to 
compensate for its bleakness. One cannot conceive 
that a monarch of his capacity, with unlimited power 
and an enormous treasury, could be much controlled 
by considerations opposed to convenience, or be slow 
in making the most suitable selection. Yet what this 
omnipotent despot did, was to choose exactly the 
worst site possible in the length and breadth of Spain. 

At Madrid, wind, rain, and dust, in their respec- 
tive seasons, have undisputed mastery; and the 
wintry blasts from the Guadarama hills have frozen 
to death, more than once, in their boxes, the sentinels 
at the royal palace. Beneath the summer sun it is 
a torrid zone, with heats as sultry, and dusts as suf- 
focating, as in the deserts of Andalucia. Unhappily, 
too, like woman in the poet’s libel, it is “to one 
thing constant never ;” and the variations of tem- 
perature are of a most fatal character, carrying off 
numbers of the population annually with pulmonia 
fulminante. In March and October, one day is like 
a warm, bland May, the next like an English 
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February. At noon, perhaps, there is not a zephyr 
stirring, and the Madrilefios are tempted forth to the 
fields which skirt the Manzanares. Presently a wind 
blows full from snowy Guadarama, which thoroughly 
explains how the ancient cloak has retained its popu- 
larity in the Spanish metropolis. You pass at once 
to an ice-house from an oven; and cannot choose but 
to admire the wisdom of the sovereign who pitched 
his capital 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
sacrificing everything to the central point of his 
kingdom, with pantometral compas in hand: ridicu- 
lously overlooking the incomparable claims of Toledo, 
and caricaturing the inspired attitude of Columbus 
im the midst of the monks of Valladolid. 

There is a sort of legislature sitting in what is styled 
the Legislative Palace—the Cortes of Spain—calling 
themselves the representatives of the nation ; but the 
bulk of them the produce of bayonets. There is 
another and more powerful legislature sitting in the 
Queen’s Palace—the Camarilla, headed by the 
Captain-general. But the most powerful of all— 
the pulse of Madrid, the barometer of public opinion, 
and director of popular movements—is that humble 
but more potent assembly which meets at the Puerta 
del Sol; the laziest loungers in Europe, but perhaps 
the most active debaters, the most swayed by prejudice 
and impelled by rumours, but yet correct in the main 
as to their estimates of character, and the conclusions 
to be derived from passing events. 

Here there are no palatial convenances, nor social 
conventionalisms, to mislead or to suppress; no parlia- 
mentary forms of phraseology and discussion to 
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hamper and cramp the utterance of undisguised 
opinion. Truth flourishes in the open air—a hardy 
_ plant—shoots up in the dew and ripens in the sun, 
without pruning, training, or covering with glass- 
houses. The debaters here are frank and plain-spoken, 
and the audience mingles unrebuked in the discus- 
sions. With every cigarrillo a character is puffed 
away, and with each fresh demand for fuego * new 
light is thrown upon the world of politics. 

Here is a fellow in rags who wears his tattered 
cloak with the dignity of a grandee, for every Casti- 
lian deems himself noble; there isa more youthful 
picaro with a hat more highly peaked than ordinary, 
and an inordinate supply of tags adorning its velvet 
round—that is the energetic youth of the assembly— 
the Gonzalez Bravo of the pavé—the Young Spain of 
Janes and alleys; there with a loose faja-or red sash 
swathed round his waist, with leggings thrown wide 
open and displaying those muscular calves, with a 
short and tight-fitting jacket exhibiting to full 
advantage his amazing breadth of shoulder and depth 
of chest, is the Mars and Massaniello of the party, 
prepared to take the lead of a popular army: and 
around and in the midst of every circle is the due 
proportion of Madrid Manolas, the viragos of metro- 
politan low life, discussing more eagerly and far more 
fluently than the rest, with flashing eyes and dilated 
nostrils, and each with a formidable knife stuck 
between her right leg and stocking, beneath the 
garter; some, too, smoking their paper cigars with 


* “Fire ;” a light transmitted from one paper cigar to another. 
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as much nonchalance as the men. In this centre of 
intelligence and focus of popular disturbance, you will 
hear more in one hour of the scandalous secrets of 
Madrid, and learn more of its patriotic or treasonable 
designs, than in the choicest réunions of its most 
exalted diplomacy. 


& 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SWING OF DESPOTISM.—-NATIONAL APATHY. 


THE evils and inconveniences, intolerable.to a free 
people, arising from what is called in the Jargon of 
the Peninsula, ‘‘ suspension of the guarantees,” and 
‘‘an exceptional state,” were under the régime of 
Bravo and Narvaez pushed far beyond the limits of 
endurance, and Alicante and Cartagena arose, but 
were finally reduced to submission. Arrest without 
warrant, and shooting without trial, were amongst 
their ordinary means of government, (a variation of 
villany unheard of before). General Roneali shot 
thirty-one prisoners in the back at Alicante, upon 
the mere recognition of their identity. 

It was not the General's cruelty alone that led to 
this horrid slaughter ; the act was in obedience to the 
peremptory orders of the Government, to execute 
without consideration or delay all who might be con- 
cerned in the revolt. Roncali was officially com- 
_plimented for ‘ having stifled the sentiments of his 
heart,” an unwarrantable assumption that he had a 
heart to stifle; and the sign-manual of the virgin 
Queen of Spain was put to a nefarious document 
which thanked him for his butcheries. 

In the other provinces, where isolated and insig- 
nificant insurrection demonstrated the national feeling 
but fell powerless through want of co-operation, ob- 
sequious captains-general pursued the same murderous 
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policy ; in Galicia, and in the province of Salamanca, 
several Spaniards were massacred at the same period ; 
and the War Minister, Mazarredo, Narvaez’s pliant 
Instrument, in a despatch 10 the Galician authorities, 
in which he thanked them likewise for their bloody 
assiduity in the work of extermination, recorded with 
a grin of satisfaction, the contemporary murders of 
Roneali. Such was the “ dainty dish” set before 
two Queens of Spain—such weré the happy tidings 
which welcomed Cristina’s return. 

Roncali’s butcheries at Alicante, though never 
surpassed in atrocity, were far from being unprece- 
dented in the modern history of Spain. Not to dwell 
upon the crueltics of Cabrera and of Carlos, the treat- 
ment of the noble Riego, and of the equally unhappy 
Torrijos, by Ferdinand VII, was precisely of a similar 
character, and the parallel is worth pursuing. Riego 
and Torrijos were soldiers of liberty, whose aspira- 
tions were for Constitutional government. What 
else was the aim of the insurgents of Alicante? Riego 
and his comrades were shot, with one exception, an 
Englishman, who was rescued from the dungeons of 
Madrid by the strong remonstrance of Canning. 
Torrijos, too, and the fifty-three companions who 
disembarked with him at Malaga, were shot by the 
mandate of Ferdinand’s sanguinary council. Let 
modern tyrants tremble, for their names will live in 
popular execration, enshrined in song, and recorded 
in familiar ballads, like the name of him who ruled 
when that slaughter was commanded :— 

‘‘ Non por su culpa caia Riego : 
Traicion 
D’un vil Borbon !” 
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The name of Narvaez will point a moral as well as 
that of any other tyrant. 

Retribution strangely follows in this life the trifler 
with the lives of his fellow men; and when the tiger 
of the Peninsula is let loose he tears his victim to 
pieces. Though the fumes of blood cast a film over 
the eyes of despots, which hides from them the end 
that awaits them—an end as cruel as their lives had 
been—the finger of an avenging Providence not less 
certainly writes their doom in aietle ink upon the 
palace wall. 

The Conde de Espana was a wholesale murderer, 
and was slain by his own people; Moreno, the poli- 
tical butcher of Malaga, was himself assassinated in 
the end; Quesada, the trampler of the Madrid 
populace beneath his horses’ hoofs, was torn by that 
populace asunder, and his mutilated fingers stirred a 
convivial bowl for the Nacionales who slew him; the 
Governor of Cadiz, in 1830, was assassinated for his 
severities, in the street; Elio, Captain-General of 
Valencia, was the executioner of his political adver- 
saries, and perished on the scaffold. The contempo- 
rary annals of Portugal furnish similar instances ; 
for within ten years, Gomez Freire, an unpopular 
minister, was shot down in the streets of Lisbon, and 
Telles Jordao, the inhuman persecutor of the Consti- 
tutionalist prisoners in the Tower of St. Julian, was 
torn in pieces and as frightfully mutilated as Quesada 
was in Madrid. This is the true mirror for ministers 
in the Peninsula—the awful lesson which “ must give 
them pause” in the midst of their riot of power and 
barbarous instincts. ‘No hay boda sin tornaboda,” 
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says a significant Spanish proverb,—“ There is no 
wedding but there is a day after it !” 

During this profligate interregnum of suspended 
laws and constitution, the ablest and most upright 
Progresista statesmen of Spain, Cortina, Cantero, and 
Madoz, were thrown into dungeons without a shadow 
of a charge against them; and Lopez, the premier 
and coadjutor of Narvaez three months before, was 
forced to hide himself, lest he, likewise, should be 
dragged by his late colleague to a dungeon, upon the 
convenient allegation that he was a conspirator; when, 
after a four months’ saturnalia of despotism, the 
Constitution was nominally restored, these outraged 
members of the National Congress were coolly told 
that there was no charge against them, and let loose 
from prison, where their detention for one hour 
was a portentous public crime. 

During the same period all journals were sup- 
pressed which would not load their columns with base 
adulation of the Government; and the liberty of the 
press was buried in the same grave with the strangled 
liberties of Spain. The Constitution was trodden down 
in the dust; the rights of the people were curiously 
violated in every minute particular,—in taxation, in 
the municipal franchise, in the return of the provin- 
cial deputations, in the composition of the national 
militia, in the conditions of military enlistment. 

Each succeeding hour, in point of departure from 
the fundamental compact, and subsisting laws, was 
marked by a still more atrocious violation. Happy 
they who dwell in lands where such things are impos- 
sible! Six men armed with portfolios legislated: in 
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all respects in contempt of the Cortes; both Senate 
and Congress had a seal on their lips, and the press 
had no voice but of fulsome flattery. 

The Minister silenced all his opponents, then paid 
some venal rogue to praise him. “ Order reigned at 
Warsaw.” A perfect system of espionage was intro- 
duced to strengthen and secure this virtuous adminis- 
tration; and a cabinet noir established in the post- 
office, where every suspected letter was opened 
with such little ceremony that, instead of re-sealing 
and forwarding the violated correspondence, the 
reckless empleados too frequently threw the letters in 
the fire, or flung them aside as waste paper; to such 
depths of infamy, under Bravo and Narvaez, was the 
noble Spanish character degraded. 

When the latter had completed his experiments 
in. corpore vili, and found how much subdued Spaniards 
would bear, he resolved to try his hand at the work of 
direct government, and flung away Bravo like a 
squeezed orange. With El Guirigay were likewise 
thrown into the basket the bulk of his colleagues, 
Don Luis Mayans being alone retained as Minister of 
Grace and Justice, 

- This appointment by Narvaez was singularly cha- 
ractcristic. The sole title of Mayans to considera- 
tion was the fact, that he governed as a military 
despot, and his first contact with the political world 
was as aide-de-camp to the Infante Don Francisco de 
Poulo. <A mere dragoon, he is singularly unsuitable 
to the grave post to which he has been promoted ; 
his “long sword, saddle, bridle,” grotesquely mix 
with croziers and wands; his cocked hat and epaulets 
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are quaintly inappropriate to the surveillance of the 
episcopal and judicial benches, and the bar and eccle- 
siastical circles are deeply offended. 

The portfolio which Narvaez has himself assumed, 
together with the Presidency of the Council, is the 
one to which he would naturally aspire—that of War. 
Mazarredo held this for him as his lackey and warm- 
ing-pan, under Bravo’s exploded ministry. A young 
man of little administrative capacity, but possessed of 
some talents for intrigue, the late war minister was 
the chief officer of Narvaez’s staff, when in 1838 the 
latter commenced the organization of an army of 
reserve, during Count Ofalia’s ministry, which, in 
the unerring and anticipative instinct of hostility, 
was designed to act against [Espartero. 

‘Like Buckingham towards our Charles I., Mazar- 
redo has ever since been Narvaez’s “doag;” and for 
-his services to the Camarilla, and to sweeten his 
retirement, the Queen has appointed him her cham- 
berlain. In the selection of his other colleagues, 
Narvaez has not been infelicitous, the Marquis de 
Viluma, his foreign secretary, being an a¢complished 
diplomatist, Don Pedro Pidal, his Minister of the 
Interior, an able and decided partisan, and his 
Finance Minister, Don Alejandro Mon, of high and 
unblemished character. The Marquis de Penaflorida, 
Minister of the Interior under Bravo, was a person 
of little capacity, who had given no higher proofs of 
administrative skill, than scribbling minutes of the 
proceedings at the table of the senate, where he filled 
the post of secretary. And Sehor Carrasco, his 
Minister of Finance, was the man who, as a commis- 
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sioner for the conversion of the Cértes bonds, and a 
frequenter of our Stock Exchange, has left behind 
him an unenviable reputation. He has been a repu- 
diator in Paris and Amsterdam, as well as London. 
His own budget was advantageously arranged in 
1835, 1836, and 1837; and he was a bankrupt suc- 
cessively upon every Exchange in Europe. Such a 
man was worthy to be Finance Minister under a 
Premier whose father was dismissed from the Trea- 
sury for malversation. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of Peninsular govern- 
ments were a set of more indecent and scandalous 
traffickers than Gonzalez Bravo and his colleagues 
dismissed from office. The empleado subalterns who, 
as long as they retained their grasp of power, were 
necessarily silent as to their masters’ malversations, 
Jaid bare every villainous secret the moment they 
were disinissed, and Spain was astounded by the 
rapacity and meanness of her rulers. 

The affairs of the Treasury were found in a state 
of desperate entanglement; Senor Carrasco’s transac- 
tions on the Bolsa were in the worst spirit of 
gambling, and the most sacred income of the state 
had been devoted to raising the price of stocks in 
speculative time-bargains, with a view to carry out, 
by deceiving the public, his proposed operation of a 
loan. The very “‘ deposités publicos,” or suitors’ fund 
in the courts of equity, had been invaded and alien- 
ated for this dishonest purpose ; and to complete the 
picture of hollow financiering, Sehor Mon declared 
his conscientious inability to adhere to Carrasco’s 
contracts. Spain was shaken from her centre to her 
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most distant extremities, and dismay presided at the 
new tobacco board. 

Portillo, the Minister of Marine, had been a still 
more scandalous stock-jobber. The funds which he 
should have applied to the maintenance of the 
degraded navy were employed on the Bolsa of Madrid 
in his own behoof, and in a contract with a company 
represented by Senor Buschenthal, to supply two 
war-steamers for the service of Spain, one of the 
conditions being that the sum of ten millions of reals, 
or £100,000, should be sacredly deposited. Portillo, 
“for a consideration,” dispensed with this condition, 
while Gonzaléz Bravo and his father made sure of 
their share of the spoil, despatching to Irun no fewer 
than twenty-four four-wheeled carriages, and one 
hundred beasts of burden laden with bales and pack- 
ages. From Bravo to his successor, Narvaez, the 
people turned with their proverbial sarcasm: “ Tan 
buenos uno como otro, y picaronazos todos!” (one as 
good as another, and huge rogues all.) 

_ It is an undoubted fact (and recent events remark- 
ably tend to prove it) that the bulk of the substantial 
and moneyed classes of Spain and Portugal, of the 
influential portion of Peninsular society, is attached 
in politics to Moderado opinions. The Progresistas 
and Septembrists have been more noticeable of late 
years, because they have been noisier ; but democratic 
opinions have enlisted no large portion of the wealth 
or weight of the community, and the profound indif- 
ference with which the simultaneous arrest of the 
Exaltado leaders in Madrid and Lisbon, and the 
high-handed proceedings of Narvaez and Costa 
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Cabral have been generally regarded, are sufficient 
to attest the fact. ‘To this must be traced the easy 
overthrow of Espartero, and of the system of govern- 
ment which prevailed since 1838 in Portugal, with 
the equally easy maintenance of their successors in 
power, while each new day was marked by a fresh 
violation of the Constitution. The Spanish nations 
have proved Moderado indeed! moderate to the extent 
of tameness. None but a Peninsular people could 
have submitted for an hour to such acts of flagrant 
illegality. 

There is much in the disgust engendered by fre- 
quency of revolutions, much in the palpable disap- 
pointment arising from successive popular movements; 
but whatever may be said on this subject, Spaniards 
to this day neither comprehend nor appreciate consti- 
tutional government. A powerless Parliament, an 
ignorant people, and a press but little entitled to 
respect, leave practical despotism, which mocks with 
responsible forms, an ample margin for acts which 
absolutism would scarcely have attempted. 

That cold indifference which is so fatal to freedom 
appears to have stolen over Spain, and verbal criti- 
cism and social irony are chiefly now the shapes 
assumed by independent political opinion. The feeling 
is, that ‘‘ Governments may do as they please, and be 
d ! they are al! alike;” and the position seems 
to be generally taken, that the institutions of the 
country are not worth fighting for. 

This is an uncomfortable state of things; but I 
believe that the unsatisfactory results of former strug- 
gles, and the strong bias of the richer classes towards 
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Moderado opinions, will make revolutionary move- 
ments less frequent in future. Yet of concord there 
is little prospect. There is no national political 
party, properly so called, in Spain; for if the wealth 
is Moderado, the numbers are decidedly Progresista ; 
and the only element of union is the instinct of a 
common security. The Moderados charge the Pro- 
gresistas with an undue and disproportionate exalt- 
ation of latter years—a charge which the helplessness 
of their resistance to Narvaez goes far to substantiate; 
and declare that they attained to a position beyond 
their real importance in the country, through the 
treason of a drunken sergeant at La Granja and of 
an ungrateful general at Valencia. The Progresistas, 
on the other hand, denounce the Moderados as the 
slaves of the court and of Carlist opinions; and though 
there may be a temporary lull, there is no true or 
lasting calm to the seething effervescence of parties. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE CATALAN AND VALENCIAN GUERRILLAS. 


Spain is the country of guerrilla warfare; the 
classic ground of irregular skirmishing. The <Alba- 
nian mountaineers are no bad random shots; and the 
bushrangers in our own colonies of the Cape and 
Australia need scarcely yield the pas to any soldier- 
robbers in the world. But in Spain the practice is 
invested with a romance and a local colouring, and 
long and unremitting practice has brought it to such 
perfection, that approximation appears outstripped 
and rivalry impossible. 

The very name of the thing, and the wit involved 
In it, are purely Spanish— Guerrilla, “a little war ;” 
and this gay and sarcastic people give the same name 
to a particulary game of cards. The mountainous 
character of the whole of Spain, the demi-savage 
lives of the peasantry, and the familiarity with arms, 
begot by the incessant prowling of robbers, and by 
the frequency of war in the country, have combined 
to invest the Guerrilla life with peculiar facilities 
and attractions. It is an old strain in the Iberian 
blood. 

The great Viriatus, who struggled so long and so 
successfully against the might of Rome, was little 
more than a guerrillero; Pelayo and Ramiro, who, 
from the Asturian hills went forth to fight against the 
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Moors, the almugavars, too, who in the middle ages 
were the predecessors of the modern Spanish infantry, 
belonged to the same school of informal but success- 
ful warriors. <A rugged spirit of independence is’ the 
foundation of the character, a spirit as old as the days 


of Hannibal :— 


“ Sagunto v4 pereciendo 
Antesque vencido ardiendo !” 


The grandest specimen of this singular race, since 
Viriatus, sprung up in very recent times, when the 
gigantic oppression of Napoleon called forth a still 
more majestic opposition. In the brave and energetic 
Mina was embodied a personification of the noblest 
features of guerrilla warfare : for it was no marauding 
purposes, but a true love of liberty, a patriotism 
staunch and undying, and proved in courts to be 
incorruptible, which led him to inspire his first hand- 
ful of followers with his own indomitable ardour, till 
their numbers swelled to battalions and armies, and 
the plain farmer rose to the rank of Captain-general 
and Grandee of Spain. 

The very provincialism which is still such a bar to 
a strong central government, retaining, as of old, the 
jealous distinction of separate states and kingdoms, 
nurtures the patriotic spirit of fond attachment to the 
soil; and whatever evils may befal her, Spain will 
never be deficient in a bold peasantry, nor want for 
men who love to the death the independence of 
their own pucblo. New Minas will ever spring up to 
spring the mine for the foreign invader. In civil 
broils the guerrilla warfare has assumed a far less 
honourable aspect. A flag is hoisted, but the flag is 
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a pretence; the real pursuit is plunder; and of late 
years it has been a common saying in Catalonia, 
Valencia, and parts of Aragon, that ° la guerrilla es 
el estado normal.” 

The Catalan and Valencian guerrillero is a poli- 
tician ; but, like more peaceful pursuers of the game, a 
sham one. In troubled times, if Carlism becomes in 
vogue, he starts a Carlist, and shoots and robs the — 
natives for his own behoof. If “ Central Junta” is 
the word, he calls himself a Centralista, and takes toll 
from both Centralists and Parliamentarians. If ‘ Pro- 
gress” is the shibboleth, he makes the most violent 
progress of any tenant of the hills in plundering and 
stripping the lieges; and if “ Pronunciamiéntos” are 
the order of the day, he pronounces the whole social 
frame unhinged, and himself the only equalizer; he 
will likewise pronounce the arrest of the richest 
men in the province, and the exact amount of their 
ransom. 

He is severely impartial, for he will seize and mulct 
them all; and so long as a man has money, he doesn’t 
care an ajo* for his politics. He will squeeze either 
money or blood out of him indifferently—money if he 
can get it, and blood if he cannot. The brigand 
bands which Zurbano swept from the Catalan princi- 
pality, sprang into life again last winter amid the 
prevalent confusion ; and Morella, renowned as 
Cabrera’s stronghold, was haunted by the guerrillas 
of Lacova. But these were kept in subjection for a 
time by the activity of General Roncali. 

_ The district of Mastrazgo + is the political pulse of 


* A clove of garlic. t+ El Maestrazgo. 
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Spain—the true thermometer by which you may 
ascertain its actual state and condition. If the 
metropolitan heart of the kingdom begin to palpitate, 
Mastrazgo is instantly in a fever; if Madrid is in 
the least commotion, Mastrazgo is violently disturbed. 

This lawless district is the northern limb of Valencia, 
extending between Catalonia and Aragon like a 
flaming tongue, a refuge for all the outlaws of Spain, 
and for years infested by three terrible faccioso leaders, 
Groc, Lacova, and Marsal. The mést noted of these 
is Groc, who, at every fresh political disturbance, 
swells his guerrilla troops with fresh scores of the 
discontented, and sallies forth for aid and foray in his 
equivocal character of half a bandit and half a military 
partisan. His name is the terror of Valencia and 
Aragon; and without exaggeration it is this rugged 
monosyllable which hushes the screaming babes of » 
Eastern Spain. Throughout the winter his depreda- 
tions were incessant, as were likewise the attempts of 
the Captain-General of Valencia to rid the province 
of the scourge, in vain—for Groc had a band of 
facciosos never less than 200 strong. 

The only effectual mode of combating these ban- 
dit guerrilleros was that adopted by General Mina, 
who, in 1835, enrolled a corps of Cazadores de Mon- 
tafia or mountain riflemen, for this special duty. These 
were picked and skilful men, of character and tried 
integrity, and with their activity, good rifles, and 
excellent aim, were in a fair way of thinning the 
Sierras of their formidable beasts of prey. But with 
the death of this illustrious General the force fell 
away and decayed, and robbery and partizan warfare, 
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unlike Bernardo del Carpio in Mrs. Hemans’s fine 
ballad, flourished again ‘* among the hills of Spain.” 

From that to the present moment, not even the 
numerously passengered diligencia is safe in any 
direction, in at all troubled times, and the smaller 
posts are as much at the mercy of bandits as a 
mouse that has strayed from its hole is at the discretion 
of the cat whose paw is lifted over it. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that the horrible atrocities of the 
era of the Civil War are now more rarely witnessed, 
and that murder is not superadded to robbery, unless 
in extreme circumstances. But the taking needlessly 
of human life was seven years back but a sport in | 
Spain; and in 1836 the courier who carried the 
correspondence between Zaragoza and Carvera, had 
his throat and his daléja, or leathern letter-bag, merci- 
lessly cut together. 

The provinces of Spain are still extremely sensitive 
and tenacious about their local rights, real or assumed; 
and this long and gallant struggle for their fueros in 
the Vascongadas and Navarre sufficiently indicate how 
these peasants love justice. The wild and rude 
Galicians are of the same character ; and when a few 
years since Senor Mendizabal threatened to remove 
the capital of that province from Coruna to Vigo, 
there were twenty guerrilleros within a week, for one 
that there had been previously, throughout its moun- 
tain districts. In 1821 the announcement of a similar 
measure caused the formation of /acciones, or law- 
less and predatory bands, in Cotobad, Caldebergan, 
Montes, Codeseda, and Tabricos; and the remains of 
those guerrilleros infest the province to this hour. 
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But the exploits of guerrilleros during the past 
winter have gone far to eclipse all that has been wit- 
nessed before in Spanish history. During the War 
of Independence the guerrilla levies were for the most 
part patriots, and plunder was not their object. Under 
the rule of Narvaez and of Bravo, all this was changed, 
and acts of robbery and violence became a normal 
condition through all the old boundaries of the king- 
dom of Aragon. Mastrazgo nearly lost its distin- 
guishing predominance of turbulence, and Cherta 
walked in its shoes. The sieges of Barcelona, Gerona, 
and Figueras, transferred the disorders of Valencia to 
Catalonia, and the outrageous exploits of Groc were 
if possible transcended by those of Lacova and Marsal. 
Their audacity at last attained to such a pitch, that 
they entered the town of Cherta at mid-day, seized 
the municipal authorities, and did not release them 
without heavy ransom. Many of the dispersed 
defenders of Barcelona and Figueras joined these 
guerrillas, and amongst the rest several of the volun- 
teer French Republicans. 

In the delightful state of security thus engendered, 
the riotous portion of the population in the small 
Catalan towns and villages too often acts in concert 
with the guerrillas on the neighbouring sierras. 

When the rotos, or ragamuffins, have had their 
fling long enough to fatigue the well-behaved and 
quiet citizens, and the disposition appears to be to 
yield up the night as well as day to disturbance, you 
will not unfrequently see, at ten or eleven o'clock, by 
the straggling light of a few scattered oil-lamps, a 
gathering of determined men—cabezas de familia, or 
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fathers of families—presenting themselves of their 
own accord in hundreds before the Alcaldes, armed 
with guns or bayonets, or bludgeons, ready at all risks 
to clear the town, and earnestly soliciting to be led on, 
in the absence of regular troops, for that purpose. 
The ragamuffins speedily disappear, and, in racing 
phrase, are ‘“‘nowhere.” ‘The leader of one of these 
bodies of Peninsular Chartists and physical-force-men, 
was once admitted to a parley with the Alcalde of a 
small provincial town, when, in reply to the civil 
functionary’s remonstrance, he chose to indulge in 
insolent language, and threatened him even with 
violence, declaring his readiness to make him a 
prisoner. 

“© Usted es quien queda preso!” (It’s you that’s the 
prisoner) said the Alcalde, pulling a pistol out of the 
breast of his coat, forcing the ruffian to the balcony, 
and roaring out @ las armas! Instantaneously the 
somaten, or town levies, were raised, and aided by all 
the Alcalde’s neighbours, who fired from their windows 
on the rebel crowd, the entire gathering was dispersed, 
and there were made fifty prisoners. 

Shooting, upon the hills of Spain, 1s no unperilous 
pastime. Francisco Calm, a rich Catalan proprietor, 
shouldered his gun and went out a-birding’ on the 
heights betwcen Olot and Figueria. He did not 
return to his family, The fowler fell himself into 
the snare. The guns of the guerrilleros covered him 
as he was covering a perdiz ; * they bagged him as he 
lifted the game. It was during the siege of I*igueras. 
No one knew what had become of him, till his family 
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received a billet requiring them to deposit, in a stated 
place, a thousand golden doubloons, if they desired 
again to see him alive. Reluctantly, but unavoidably, 
the enormous ransom was paid. 

The diligencias in these lawless districts are, for the 
most part, at the mercy of brigands, it not being the 
practice here to escort them with detachments of 
cavalry, as is frequently the case with the mails 
between Madrid and Bayonne. It is very unwise to 
carry arms in these vehicles, and it is as well to put 
Englishmen on their guard in this respect. No 
diligencia is ever robbed except by overpowering 
numbers; and the use of fire-arms by one or two 
travellers will only procure their assassination. 

If one traveller shows a disposition to use fire-arms, 
the others are pretty sure to prevent him, in the dread 
that all would then be murdered. It 1s probable that 
half a dozen well-armed and resolute men might put 
to flight a score of robbers; but when it comes to the 
hot conflict, the chances are that your allies will drop 
off, and you will become the solitary victim. Leave, 
therefore, your foolish pocket-pistols behind you ; for 
if you produce them they will get you shot, and if you 
don’t produce them they will expose you to derision 
(perhaps worse), when the robbers, in stripping you, 
produce them in’spite of you. It is an infallible 
maxim, then, that if you carry pistols in Spain they 
will probably shoot yourself ! 

The process of mfling a diligencia never occupies less 
than two or three hours; and to preclude the dis- 
agreeable chance of interruption, and foil those parties 
of cavalry which are sometimes sent out as videttes, 
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the vehicle with the mules attached is usually led off 
the road, through the hedgeless fields, a distance of at 
least a quarter of a mile. The postilion, driver, and 
passengers, have all this time their hands tied behind 
their backs. When the convoy is brought to a stand, 
they are minutely questioned, and if any personal 
recognitions take place which might afterwards lead to 
detection and prosecution, the party who could prove 
identity is inevitably shot. 

All are laid flat on the ground, with their hands still 
tied and their faces downwards, while the coach is 
deliberately rifled, and every trunk and _ package 
opened and examined in succession. This process 
consumes a tedious hour; and in winter when the 
ground is damp, and when perhaps torrents of rain 
had fallen, it exposes to imminent peril the lives of 
the passengers, so that those whom the carbine spares 
have the chance of making their exit in an hospital. 
When the work of plunder is concluded, and the dili- 
gence perhaps reduced to ashes, the robbers move off, 
having first unbound the driver or postilion, who is 
left to unbind the rest at leisure—so great is their 
politeness and humanity. 

A formidable and favourite weapon amongst these 
mountain robbers is the short ¢radbuco, or blunderbuss, 
which they load with a great number of pistol-bullets. 
This ‘“¢ gaping, wide-mouthed” weapon discharges its 
spawn rather less harmlessly than the “‘ waddling frog” 
of the nursery rhyme; and it may be conceived what 
slaughter it would commit in the refractory interior of 
a diligence, when “let slap” in full force against the 
faces of the passengers. This toy of the classic land 
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of brigandage carries at Icast half a dozen deaths. 
If nothing else will teach a prudent caution, it may be 
inspired by consideration of the fact, that alcaldes, 
innkeepers, drivers, postilions, and National Guards— 
in fact, the entire official population—are frequently 
in league with the robbers. 

When stript of all your cash and valuables, and you 
have nothing left to lose, you are sure to be escorted 
by horse and foot with the most scrupulous and dis- 
interested zeal, so industriously is the stable bolted 
here when both steed and stirrups are stolen. ‘They 
are particularly careful in the attention they show to 
our countrymen—after they have been robbed— 
though to the amount of property lost they are indif- 
ferent, believing that every Englishman has a bound- 
less store; their ideas being as liberal as those of an 
old Cadiz lady, who once told me that she did not see 
what could be wanted with so many crosses on the 
British flag, seeing that it is a nation of heathens! 

The fate of Martell’s fucciosos deserves commisera- 
tion. These wild Guerrilleros, who took an active 
part against the Provisional Government in Catalonia, 
were defeated early in November last by the forces of 
Prim and Sanz, They were immediately shipped on 
board a Government steamer at Barcelona, and con- 
veyed to Cadiz, where they were shut up in the castle 
of San Sebastian, which was assigned as their place 
of imprisonment. 

These men, about 180 in number, were for the most 
part nearly naked—literally, not metaphorically so— 
their trousers all having dropt to pieces, and with 
nothing more than a shirt or a rug to interpose 
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between their shivering frames and the inclemencies of 
-winter. . From the 13th of November to the end of the 
year they remained in this state of hideous nudity, 
with no substantial relief; as if it were a pleasure to 
the authorities to witness the sufferings of the con- 
quered. | 

Vhe Nationals of Cadiz were invited by the Com- 
mandant-General to part with their spare trousers for 
the use of the wretched /acciosos ; but the Nationals, 
I suppose, thought themselves more unfortunate, and 
kept their charity locked up at home. At length the 
regiments of Asturias and Aragon were applied to, 
and 120 pairs of used pantaloons were thus provided 
for the prisoners, together with 24d. for each man, 
and 10d. for each officer,—the troops of the line 
doing without trousers (I mean without new trousers) 
until the ensuing year. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE HUMAN HUNT.-—LACOVA’S FACCIOSOS. 


Tnx customary turbulence of the Catalan popula- 
tion was increased in a remarkable degree throughout 
the winter ; the two months’ siege of Barcelona, and 
the successive sieges of Gerona and Figueras, afford- 
ing afi obvious pretext for any description of violence 
throughout the province. A peculiar feature of 
Spanish partisan warfare was here made conspicuous, 
and during the investment of Figueras by Prim, 
which lasted till the end of the year, guerrilla par- 
ties were commissioned by the indomitable Ametler 
to infest the country between Figueras and the 
neighbouring French frontier, and the diligence to 
France was often for days interrupted. Guerrilla 
fighting is, in truth, the pastime of the Catalan and 
Valencian population. | 

Mastrazgo vindicated to the last its turbulent cha- 
racter, and at the end of the year socicty there 
resolved itself into its first clements, as in 1838, 
when the bad spirits who took to the hills at the 
close of the civil war, established themselves in per- 
manent revolt against law and order. The guer- 
rillas of Lacova and Groc came forth in their old 
guise of Carlists, for the two guerrilleros named had 
been Carlist leaders, and uniting to their combined 
force the stragglers of Marsal, who had likewise been 
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a leader of Carlist irregulars, ravaged the whole coast 
from Peniscola to Castellan de la Plana, and the 
country inwardly as far as Caliz. 

These desperadoes never numbered less than two 
hundred men, well armed with English muskets, of 
which they had contrived to plunder the regular 
troops. They took such considerable towns as Gall 
and Caliz by assault, and carried off the alcaldes and 
other leading inhabitants, not one of whom they 
released till they had obtained a heavy ransom. In 
more than one encounter with the regulars they came 
off victorious, maintaining a steady fire, provoking 
and setting them at defiance, and ultimately retiring 
in good order. They boasted that they were parti- 
sans of absolutism, called the troops ‘* Negros,” the 
opprobrious sobriquet for Liberals, and robbed in the 
name of “ Carlos Quinto” and Religion ! 

The name by which the bandits of Mastrazgo and 
the class generally is known throughout Spain, is an 
expressive onc—‘“ Jatro-facciosos "—indicating the 
combination which all these turbulent characters 
present of actual brigandage and nominal adhesion 
to the standard of some political party, usually Car- 
list. This worst species of guerrillero has always 
been more deeply rooted in the province of Valencia, 
and especially in the wild Mastrazgo, than in any 
other part of the Peninsula. 

Next to Groc, the greatest latro-factious leader of 
late years in this district, who defied until lately all 
the efforts of successive governments to put him 
down, was the ruthless and sanguinary Lacova. 
Through Benasal, Vallibona, Espadilla, and Xerica, 
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he ruled with iron and indomitable sway ; passing 
from north to south with his termble band like a 
tempest of fire, retaining an army of spies, and 
extorting ransom from all the wealthy inhabitants. 
His last exploit was to shoot the alcalde and syndic 
of the Ayuntamiénto of Chodos because they refused 
him 10,000 reals. 

Lacova’s career was long, and in an eminent degree 
successful. It has very recently, however, been ter- 
minated by means as violent as those which he him- 
self put in practice, and the latro-factious chicf of 
the Mastrazgo will abstain long enough from arrest- 
ing pompous alealdes by warrant of blunderbuss, and 
detaining substantial labradores till ransomed. The 
caudillo has been flung into a narrow prison, and 
none in Catalonia or Valencia will henceforth be 
quieter : : | 

* No alcanza perezoso 

“ Triunfos ni vitoria alguna.” 
The powerful guerrilla under his command attained 
at last to such mastery through the Valencian and 
Catalan territory, extended its depredations to such 
outrageous lengths, and enjoyed such impunity in its 
correrias, that the Carlist facciosos of the Pyrenees, 
and their ruthless brethren in the adjacent districts 
of France, were inspired with fresh confidence and 
eame flocking to his lawless standard. The govern- 
ment at last became seriously alarmed, and the mili- 
tary genius of Narvaez was rebuked by the impunity 
enjoyed beneath his sway by a predatory horde of 
robbers. A severe censure was forwarded to General 
Villalonga for the impotency of all his efforts to quell 
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these intolerable disorders, he was ordered on pain of 
recall to pacify Valencia, and (still better than idle 
remonstrances) he was furnished with additional 
troops, and with the means of making an irresistible 
demonstration. Villalonga, stung to the quick, and 
put upon his mettle, took terrible measures of exter- 
mination. His scalpels and lancets were ranged in 
order to cut out the social gangrene, and nothing was 
wanting to the success of the operation but to bring 
the refractory patient within reach. 

For this purpose he resorted to extraordinary | 
means. Ilis invading army (for 1t was little less) 
assembled at Uldecona. From thence Villalonga 
issued hig summons to the inhabitants of all the 
country round, for a distance of several leagues. 
The time, he said, was come for striking a deci- 
sive blow, and ridding themselves for ever of the 
most frightful plague that had ever devastated even 
that unhappy country. For years they had not 
tasted security or repose. ‘Their properties, their 
persons, their lives were the prev of remorseless ban- 
dits; at night they could not sleep in peace, by day 
they were exposed to hourly danger. One great 
effort, and their tortures were all ended. 

Forty different pueblos responded to the call, arose 
and armed themselves en masse, and went forth to do 
battle against the factious bands. Villalonga ofh- 
cered these irregular musters from his own staff. 
The volunteer levies comprised the entire male 
population, from 16 to 59 years of age. The 
troops and armed civilians were divided into several 
columns, an immense line was extended, and 
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throughout its whole length communications were 
strictly maintained. The plans of the General were 
kept rigidly a secret. His troops were marched 
into the disturbed districts ; fresh accessions of labra- 
dores and peasantry joined them at every step, the line 
was moro and more extended,” and finally closed in 
a circle, comprising an immense tract of country. 
It was precisely, but on a vastly larger scale, like a 
battue formed for the extermination of predatory 
wolves, and the rallying cry of the people was 
** Mueran los lobos facciosos.” 

When the circle was closed, an alarm was rung 
from the bells of every church in the district. Close 
siege was laid to the villages enclosed within the ring, 
and none were permitted to leave it upon any pretext 
whatever. Old men and women and children alone 
were suffered to remain inactive. The fields were all 
deserted, and agricultural labour suspended. The 
harvest was left for that week uncut, and the idle ox 
might be seen eating up the grain which he should 
have trodden out on the area, the bulk, however, of 
the flocks and herds being driven forth from the 
blockade. 

The work of deadly preparation was carried on 
upon the most extensive scale, and Villalonga’s ener- 
getic orders seemed to have provided for every con- 
tingency. As none were allowed to go forth from the 
circle, so none were permitted to enter it, unless 
provided with a special passport obtained with great 
difficulty from the military commandant of the Mas- 
trazgo; while the smallest quantity of provisions 
attempted to be introduced into the line, except for 
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the use of the commissariat, subjected its luckless 
bearer to a great probability of being shot. In 
maintaining all these arrangements, Villalonga was 
inflexible. | 

The preliminary dispositions being completed, the 
circle was soon made closer and closer, and the second 
day they came on the immediate track of the facciosos. 
~Where had the doomed banditti fixed themselves ? 
In one of the most renowned localities of modern 
Spain, the castellated stronghold of Morella, where 
Cabrera so long maintained himself against the over- 
powcring force of Espartero. 

Here Lacova fortified his position skilfully with his 
imperfect means, and cheered his drooping guerril- 
leros to sell their lives at an enormous price. For 
' two days they held their ground, their fusils and 
blunderbusses making great havoc amongst the invad- 
ing army. But weakened by want of food,—for 
Villalonga’s artful dispositions had completely cut off 
their supplies,—and with no artillery or powerful 
defensive means, what could they do against over- 
whelming numbers? For every man within the rude 
mountain-fortress, there were full a hundred agsailants. 
Their stronghold was carried at last by assault, and 
indiscriminate slaughter was dealt amongst its active 
defenders. 

Lacova, El Serrador, and seventeen others, includ- 
ing nearly all the leaders, were shot dead on the spot; 
the remainder, of whom most were wounded, were 
inade prisoners and shot the next day. The official 
return gave 136 fusilados! The circle was still made 
closer and closer, and the smaller guerrilla of Marsal 
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was seized in a different direction. There were here 
likewise ten guerrilleros shot, including the blood- 
stained assassin Taranquet ; while in the bowels of a 
cavern was seized and bayoneted the guerrilla chief 
Guel, who had vainly surrounded himself with an 
abundant store of provisions, rice, salt fish, and 
savoury foctno—almost a year’s supply. This robber 
had an evident reluctance to die; but his well-stocked 
larder did not avail him. The soldiers, almost as 
savage as he, cooked and ate his hoarded victuals by 
the side of his bleeding corpse; for the commissariat 
in Spanish military expeditions is so scandalously ill- 
supplied that, when an opportunity is afforded them, 
it is Impossible to prevent the soldicrs from eating on 
the bodies of their prostrate foes. 

Mastrazgo was purified by this Warsaw-like, but, 
perhaps, indispensable measure; its guerrillas slept 
in heaped-up trenches, and its roads are at this 
moment safe to travellers as well as natives; for the 
renowned guerrillero, Groc, was eventually butchered 
with the rest; but it will doubtless soon return to 
its normal state of lawless violence and depredation, 
and its wild Sierras will again be the retreat of the 
outlaws of wide Spain. ‘“ Zs inutil,” says a Castilian 
proverb, “de ir matando hormigas;”"—It is useless 
killing ants, they will swarm as thick as ever. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PRONUNCIAMIENTO, THE ASONADO, THE ALBOROTO— 
VARIETIES OF THE PENINSULAR EMEUTE—THE HOJA 
VOLANTE AND THE BLIND—FREEMASONRY-—~—REPUBLI- 
CANS-—POLITICAL INTRIGUE. 


Tne recipe for a Spanish Pronunciamiénto is very 
simple. Buy over three or four officers and a dozen 
sergeants of a regiment. Give twenty dollars to each 
officer, and a four-dollar-piece to each of the sergeants; 
give a peseta to a blind news-hawker, and a well- 
invented tale of political rascality of any kind; dis- 
tribute a score of rusty guns and pistols among as 
many mauvais sujets; appoint a particular hour for 
an explosion, and the thing is almost as infallibly 
accomplished as the recent blowing up of the Shak- 
speare Cliff at Dover. 

Dispose your mauvais sujets by twos and threes in 
any one of the public places or squares. ‘These are 
the nuclei of groups, which are sure speedily to form 
around them; let your blackguards and ringleaders 
fire some blank cartridge in the air, throw in (if you 
will) the ringing of a church-bell or two, and the 
breaking of a few obnoxious windows, 
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The unwonted noise arouses the soldiers in their 
barracks, the sergeants speedily ‘* insurrectionize” 
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their battalions, the pre-paid officers are curiously on 
the spot—by accident—to sanction the sergeants’ 
doings in the name of the higher powers; vivas are 
uttered, the streets are paraded, “‘ the new system Is 
enthroned,” and the Pronunciamiénto is already “ un 
fait accompli !” 

The Asonada, or tumultuous assemblage of the 
people, is chiefly to be dreaded by the authorities 
as the preliminary to an émeute, or overt acts of vio- 
lence, known as the Alboroto. In no part, even of 
the south of Europe, are wilder gesticulations, more 
rapid movements, or a greater vivacity of speech and 
glances, met with than in Spain. All the Moorish 
blood that circles in their veins—and the southern 
Spaniards are still half Moors—is then in rapid 
motion; and the wild “ algazara,” or uproar of human 
voices, which rose from their ancestors in war (some- 
times in peace), is witnessed in perfection. 

Maddened orators leap to every elevated point, or 
are raised upon the shoulders of their less fluent 
brethren, and the excitement thus obtains a voice, 
a centre, and a direction. Words of fury and revenge 
are poured forth like lava on the multitude—fury and 
revenge, which take the names of justice, right, and 
liberty—the leash of conventional respect or fear, that 
binds the passions of the crowd, is gradually loosened 
and loosened, until at last it is let slip, and the terrible 
‘¢ muera!” or, Death to the tyrant! bursts from a 
hundred voices, There is a standing law at Seville, 
which requires all proprietors of cafés and drinking- 
houses to shut their doors and expel all their 
inmates when an Asonada occurs in the streets, the 
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object being to prevent the formation of a point 
d’ appui. 

I met an aged man in Barcelona, whose gray hairs 
gave added force to his eloquent denunciations against 
civi] strife. He had indeed a right to raise his voice. 
On the 24th September, 1843, his son was tied by 
the Patulea, then in possession of the fort of Ataraz- 
anas, to a rope which descended from the national- 
flag-post, and left swinging above, as if in mockery 
of the opposite fort of Monjuich, occupied by the 
Government troops; and there did the wretch remain 
thus horribly suspended, until a cannon-ball from the 
castle struck him right in the centre of the body, 
which it fairly divided—releasing him in death! His 
only crime was to be a prisoner, suspected of the 
intention to desert, and perhaps, to turn informer. 
But that venerable gray-haired man attested that 
there never was a better son. 

The peninsular alborotador or agitator is no despi- 
cable coward who mouthis his big defiance and shrinks 
from the actual contest, or sets on a crowd of dupes to 
desert them in their need. No, by my santiguada ! 
he takes the field instantly, and is in arms at the first 
scent of an imaginary grievance. ‘There are no cold 
temperaments in Spain. When the alborotador is 
caught, he is instantly shot; and if there be fame in 
being a leader here, there is likewise danger. Rebels 
and rats receive similar treatment. When Riera was 
taken, he claimed his life under the terms on the faith 
of which his band laid down their arms. Nevertheless, 
the authorities shot him—because he was an alboro- 
tador, and ticketed “ dangerous !” 
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Owing to the imperfect and perilous inland com- 
munications, there is a constant exchange between the 
different towns and cities as between the various 
European capitals, and a premium is allowed upon 
payments in the crdinary silver currency. Between 
Seville and Madrid at short dates upon silver pay- 
ments the premium is one per cent.; upon gold it is 
considerably higher. On Santander the premium is 
one-and-a-half, on Granada one-half, Barcelona par, 
Alicante par. Thus it will be seen that the sea com- 
munication, which in other countries is held to be most 
dangerous (the very charter-parties speak of ‘ perils. 
of the sea),” is here accounted less dangerous than 
that of land; and the further you have to go by land 
the higher becomes the premium. 

Tor a few leagues across the robber-infested Ronda 
from Seville to Granada you are charged one-half per 
cent., and for going round Spain to Barcelona you 
are charged nothing. Between Cadiz and Seville no 
premium is required, the distance being accomplished 
upon the Guadalquivir steamers. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that the solution of the enigma is the fact 
of the Jand routes being infested by robbers; so that 
the traveller in Spain has to contribute to the ladrone’s 
joint-stock purse in more ways than one. You pay 
when you are robbed, and you pay for not being 
robbed; and you stand withal a very considerable 
chance of having your clothes stripped off your back, 
to help the natives in their researches into a popular 
problem—whether an Englishman’s clothes are not 
stitched with gold thread ! 

In all the cities of Spain, and in the metropolis to 
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a remarkable extent, a leading occupation of the blind 
is to hawk about newspapers, and still cheaper sheets 
announcing the latest intelligence—hojas -volantes, as 
they are termed. These blind men are sometimes 
employed as political agents, proclaiming together 
with the title of the paper a catalogue raisonné of its 
contents. ‘This is written for them beforehand, and 
carefully committed to memory ; and as it is always 
made particularly attractive upon such occasions, the 
effect upon the susceptible populace may be readily 
conceived. JTiven amongst our sober selves, the catch- 
penny announcement of a “horrid murder,” by some 
peripatetic fellow of Stentorian lungs, often alarms 
to a most extraordinary degree a whole street or 
district. 

Imagine then the effect amongst these * souls made 
of fire and children of the sun,” when the lusty- 
lunged ciego trumpets forth a wholesale execution at 
Madrid, or a horrid bombardment at Barcelona. Of 
the twenty or thirty slight émeutes and unsuccessful 
pronunciamiéntos, which intervened at Seville between 
the siege and the meeting of the Cortes, at least half 
were got up by concert with these blind hawkers ; and 
the last act of the E:xaltado political chief Bueno before 
his dismissal, was the issuing of a bando to control 
the practice. 

Freemasonry flourishes extensively in the Peninsula. 
The principle of open political association not being 
understood or relished, and the excitement of such 
gatherings being indeed irreconcileable with the hot 
southern temperament, political intrigues and machi- 
nations are therefore carried on by the agency of secret 
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societies, and the Masonic institution is adopted as 
the readiest means. 

The active prohibition, likewise, in operation down 
to the destruction of the Holy Office in the present 
century, has rather contributed to keep life in the 
system, being analogous in its effects to all other per- 
secutions ; and the Spaniards, still new-fangled with 
constitutional liberty, and talking much and under- 
standing little about it, rattle Freemasonry as a toy, 
which their frowning papa, Ferdinand, so long kept 
out of their hands. 

The Church has set her face against it, but the 
Spanish Liberal cares little for the Church; and 
political churchmen, who laugh at ecclesiastical rule, 
are to be found amongst the members of the Masonic 
lodges. Even in the prevalent freedom, however, 
the badges are not displayed; but the symbols are, 
nevertheless, set significantly enough at times before 
the public eye, in pamphlets and newspaper articles, 
where the points are arranged in Masonic form, thus ; 
eS ge ge 

A singular peculiarity of high political circles here, 
is, that confidence is wholly impossible. The time 
invariably comes when the most recondite secrets of 
state are remorselessiy divulged. ‘The torrent of 
intrigue breaks down all barriers, the vortex of party 
absorbs considerations of reserve and decency, and the 
necessities of the hour override the most cogent dic- 
tates of propriety. Suspicion invades the cabinet 
council, suspicion mars the unofficial unbending of 
Ministerial retirement and repose. 

You know not who may be a traitor. Such are 
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the blessings of unbridled faction, and such the fruits 
of ambition, in a country where all are ambitious! 
You cannot confide, lest your confidence be betrayed ; 
you cannot disclose your most darling secrets, for you 
know not the hour when your pericardium will be laid 
bare. The statesman must be guided by the heartless 
maxim—* Trust not, for you will be betrayed !” 
His very jests, perhaps, will be grievously distorted, 
and his lightest word’ converted into a damning evi- 
dénce. Let him to whose existence intrigue is not 
essential, retire from the political scene. Let him 
withdraw at once, like Lopez and Luzuriaga. He 
knows not how soon his Sovercign may be false! 

The Spaniards are very capital fellows to counteract 
cach other, and this is a pursuit in which they take 
the greatest delight. Let any man harbour a darling 
project, and he is sure to be the butt of the pleasantry 
or malignity of all his acquaintance. Above all, let 
him have a scheme of ambition, a plan for his own 
advancement, and a hundred wits are actively em- 
ployed to thwart him. 

They cannot comprehend, good-natured, people ! 
why any man should aspire to elevation above his 
fellows, or should attain distinction over themselves 
even for patriotism or virtue. If he act, they counter- 
act; if he intrigue, they cross-intrigue ; so that to get 
on at all here, is a prima facie proof of cleverness, Put 
one of your feet upon the first round of the ladder of 
promotion, and you will have a hundred pulling you 
back by the skirts. This is true of all countries, but 
it is especially true of Spain. 

As every man here minds other people’s business, 
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and neglects his own, does nothing himself and will 
let others succeed in nothing, it cannot be matter of 
surprise, that a country which has been going to the 
~d—l for centuries, is now in a truly infernal condition, 
- and that every thing in it appears to be conducted in 
the teeth of common sense. 

The scandalous scenes through which infantine 
royalty has been recently aiaeeed at Madrid, have 
considerably increased (a result which might have 
‘been anticipated) the number of Peninsular republi- 
cans, The usual characteristic of this class here is, 
intensity of political feeling, and great length of beard. 

The flowing locks which were so commonly dis- 
played some years back by the younger members of 
the fraternity, both in France and Spain, have now 
somewhat fallen into desuetude; but the long growth 
of beard is still very generally cherished, waving phi- 
losophically over the stomach, or descending, at least, 
till it touches the top of the chest. The more elderly 
and influential members of the party, do not com- 
monly make themselves ridiculous by these displays, 
aware that singularity abridges the power of the poli- 
ticlan; but all those over whose heads more than a 
quarter of a century has not rolled, pique themselves 
on the bushy excrescence as the type of independent 
manhood, and swagger through every café in exact 
proportion to the length of their chin-festoonery. 
The hundred-buttoned paletd is designed as a substi- 
tute for the foga, and a napless wide-brimmed hat for 
the galea terribilis ; but the beard—the beard is the 
thing which perfects the resemblance to the Brutuses 
and the Cincinnatuses. 
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‘The south of Spain has been a considerable focus 
of Republicanism ever since the Constituent Cértes 
sat at Cadiz in 1812, and the Emperor Don Pedro of 
Brazil had a project, which found many abettors, of 
uniting Portugal and Andalucia (the old Moorish 
territory) into one Federative Union, to be called the 
Iberian Republic. There are numerous anti-regal 
enthusiasts here, who sav, that sooner or later the day 
will come when Spain, through her eternal contests, 
will converge to the only constitution which suits her, 
and one Federative Republic will embrace the whole 
Peninsula, from Lisbon to Barcelona. 

The strength of the Republican party is somewhat 
greater than is generally imagined. The pure Re- 
publicans who push their theoretical views to incon- 
venient practical lengths, form an_ inconsiderable 
minority. The Republican Association of Cadiz, the 
other day, commissioned certain of their members to 
wait on the alcalde of one of the city barrios or dis- 
tricts, with an intimation that he must cease to dis- 
charge the duties of this office, or consent to have his 
name erased from the list of his republican brethren. 
The alcalde complied with the requisition—perhaps 
because the office is purely honorary, and brings no 
emolument. 

Thus, the sublime effort of the withdrawal of all 
countenance and support from existing institutions, 
in this instance, cost nothing. There were at the same 
time three denendientes of the city gates, who, though 
Republicans, held, and were permitted still to hold 
the posts, with ample emoluments annexed, which 
they accepted from the Moderados of the Excelenti- 
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simo Ayuntamiénto. So strange are the inconsis- 
-tencies entailed by the love of lucre ! 

There are two orders of Spanish Republicans—the 
probationary, and the Republican jirmado. The 
former are novices. The latter have solemnly signed 
their detestation of royalty, and all its accessories. 
Freemasonry is mixed up with all these secret- 
societies. 

The name by which the Carlists now call them- 
selves, is “‘ the partisans of pure royalty.” When the 
designation of a political party offends the nostrils of 
a people, it is sound policy to change it. Sweeten 
the nauseous draught, if you mean the patient to 
swallow it. It is impossible to calculate how much 
benefit resulted in England, from the judicious course 
of substituting the conciliatory epithet ‘‘Conserva- 
tive,” for the ugly old name of “Tory.” But the 
softening down by the Spanish Carlists of their name 
and apparent pretensions, is rather raw and audacious 
amid the glare of these recent atrocities. ‘“ Pure” 
was the blood they shed. By the same rule, a mur- 
derer might write himself down “a phlebotomist ! ” 

Of all the malcontents and agitators in Spain, the 
most active and formidable is the Cesanta or Jubilado, 
an employé out of place. This man’s faculties are 
sharpened by personal injustice, as he conceives it, or 
hardship, as the most moderate must regard it. 
Without even having misconducted himself, nay, 
with constant commendations for his zeal and effi- 
ciency, he is turned out to make room for a dolt, 
through motives purely of party and of faction. He 
is therefore forced to become factious himself, that he 
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may upset the ministry, and get reinstated. He is 
possessed of official secrets, of experience, and savoir 
faire. He has intellect, education—knowledge is his 
power. Many hundreds of these are arrayed against 
each new ministry. And thus it comes to pass, as the 
sage politician Don Quixote avers, that “en los reinos y 
provincias nuevamente conquistados, nunca estdn tan 
quietos los animos de sus naturales, ni tan de parte 
del nuevo sefor, que no se tenga temor de que han 
de hacer alguna novedad para alterar de nuevo las 
cosas, y volver, como dicen, a probar ventura.” “In 
kingdoms and provinces newly conquered, the minds 
of the people are never so quiet, nor so much on the 
side of the new ruler, that there is not a fear of their 
making some fresh movement to alter anew the face 
of things, and, as they say, again to try fortune !” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE CAFE LIFE OF SPAIN.—ZARAGOZA—SEVILLE— 
CADIZ. 


Wuitst the Englishman, impelled, perhaps, by 
the exigencies of a northern climate, makes the pro- 
vision and furnishing of a comfortable home a para- 
mount consideration, this object in the Peninsula is 
very secondary, and little, if at all, regarded. Like 
the ancient Romans, the modern Spaniard merely 
reposes for the night in his nest, ‘‘ cubiculo lectuloque,” 
and emerging early, after the fashion of a London 
club-man, breakfasts, smokes, dines, takes coffee, sups, 
talks politics, writes his letters, reads the newspapers, 
dozes, perhaps takes his siesta,—does all but pass the 
night, in the Café. It has a billiard-room below, and 
a gambling-room above, and he may risk at choice his 
pesetas at the former, his dollars or dubloons at the 
latter. 

The café is, in fact, aclub; for men of simple wants 
and social habits a very convenient one, and, as if in 
contempt of London exclusiveness, it is open to all the 
world. Here the political effervescence of Spain often 
leads to the most violent scenes. At the close of the 
year, in the principal café of Zaragoza, after Barce- 
lona the most turbulent city of Spain, an officer of the 
garrison was assailed and insulted for the despotic acts 
of Narvaez and the Moderados. 
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From language of increasing asperity, and of that 
vehemently energetic character which belongs to Spain, 
they passed to hustling, and the officer’s epaulets were 
brushed and ruffled in the mélée. He instantly drew 
his sword, wounded some of his antagonists, had | 
missiles flung at him, and was driven with his back to 
the wall. Other officers and soldiers repaired to the 
scene, and blood was shed; nor were the combatants 
separated until the political chief and municipal guard 
arrived to make them prisoners. So great was the 
violence used on this occasion, that fire-arms were 
produced and numerous shots discharged within the 
café (the well-known establishment of Jimeno); and 
after the other officers and military interposed, an 
alferez* of the Regiment of America was hit by a pistol 
bullet, the carrying of pocket-pistols being too common 
in Spanish cities during periods of excitement. There- 
upon the officers fell with their swords upon the civilians, 
but the latter were well provided with sword-sticks to 
meet them; and while these fenced and dealt each 
other some severe blows, the two or three soldiers who 
took part in the fray deliberately fired on the body of 
civilians, and the latter discharged all the pistols they 
carried. 

The café subsequently bore token of the skirmish, 
several bullets being lodged in the wood-work, and 
divers chairs and tables shattered to pieces. For- 
tunately, though several of the combatants were 
wounded, none died; and, as a by-stander remarked 
with peculiar nonchalance, ‘‘ There was good prac- 
tice for the surgeons of Zaragoza.” So strong, unfor- 
tunately, became the animosity between the towns- 
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people and the troops of the line, that on the same night 
an attempt was made to poniard Captain Don Ber- 
nardo Taulet, by three men muffled in cloaks, who 
dogged him to his door. 

The hot blood of Zaragoza was not to be appeased 
without some retributive violence. The captain, 
through personal activity, escaped, but the Zara- 
gozanos were on the alert next day. Incendiary 
placards were affixed on the corners of the leading 
streets, the military, everywhere that they appeared, 
were goaded by insulting words, by the bitter amagos 
which’the natives of this boisterous city know so well 
how to fling like firebrands; and the Jota Aragonesa 
was played and sung with the customary effect of the 
most mischievous of popular ballads. Alborotadores, 
noisy agitators, vociferated at every shop-door and in 
every square, and a general motin was organized. 
Meanwhile the Gefe Politico, Mariano Munoz y 
Lopez, the capitan-general, and the Moderado sections 
of the municipality and provincial deputation, were 
not indifferent spectators, and took effective precau- 
tions. 

Proclamations were put forth, the Novisima Reco- 
pilacion was quoted as to the use of prohibited arms, 
the garrison was harangued, the Gefe Politico swept 
out the political clubs, and Casas de Juego, or gam- — 
bling-houses, which are the foci of all disturbances at 
Zaragoza, and the popular opponents of Narvaez’s 
government were driven to extremities. They assem- 
bled in the Plaza de la Constitucion with such arms 
as they could muster, were instantly charged by a 
regiment of infantry, and dispersed in the twinkling 
of an eye; thus proving how much better than 
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I‘spartero, Narvaez wields the resources of a military 
despotism. ; 

But the passions, once let loose in Spain, are not so 
easily crushed or appeased. Fresh sources of exaspera- 
tion arose, insults were exchanged, and partial conflicts 
took place between the military and the towns-people. 
The local press took up the subject, and strong arti- 
cles appeared in the Progresista journals, condemna- 
tory of “military ruffianism.” The military were 
determined to have their revenge. At eight o'clock in 
the evening, when the principal Zaragozanos are 
usually assembled in the great café of Gregorio Jimeno, 
a number of military officers entered the upper rooms 
of the café, called for glasses of liquors, and were 
supplied both with these and with the small brass pan 
of charcoal to light their cigars, which in Spain is 
invariably presented on your entering a café; the 
assumption being that every man is a smoker, and the 
waiter’s surprise if you do not take a light, being 
usually expressed in the phrase of astonishment— 
Que ? usted no fuma! ‘What? you don’t smoke!” 

The officers upon this occasion having lit their 
cigars, among Spaniards the universal accompaniment 
of conspiracy, love, and murder, flung their glasses 
about the room, broke up the charcoal-pan, and dashed 
its fragments and the burning embers amongst the 
tables and benches. They then called for an obnoxious 
Progresista journal, the Liberal Aragonese, which they 
tore in pieces, and likewise flung about the room with 
desperate imprecations against the towns-people. 
Meanwhile another party of officers entered the café 
below, secured the doors, and effecting a junction with 
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their comrades, drew their swords, and began an indis- 
criminate attack on the civilians present, of whom five 
were severely wounded. Some of the latter drew 
pocket-pistols, one or two shots were fired, and an 
officer of carabineers was likewise wounded. ‘The 
authorities interposed, the café was closed for eight 
days, but the military were left unpunished. 

This Algerine despotism led to the natural results. 
Zaragoza is not made of mettle to be put down with- 
out a vehement struggle. ‘Yen days afterwards there 
was a pitched battle in the streets between the people 
and the soldiery, and on both sides there were killed and 
wounded. But the populace were imperfectly armed, 
the troops numerous, and the insurrection was of course 
suppressed. Further results I cannot record, for I 
have brought down this history to the commencement 
of 1844. 

The most inveterate agitator and alborotador of 
Zaragoza is an individual named Artal, a professional 
patcher of constitutions and of breeches, for. he is a 
revolutionist and tailor by trade. This personage is 
as famous all over Spain, as was the Maid of Zaragoza 
before him ; and seems destined to prove what valour 
may slumber in the arm of the ninth part of a man, 
as she demonstrated what but half a man can accom- 
plish. Seriously, Artal is a noisy demagogue, but he 
is also a man of great bravery, and is one of many 
modern instances which show how utterly groundless 
is the vulgar prejudice against the manly parts of 
tailors. Artel took his share in nearly all these café 
transactions, and more than one of the military bullies 
is said to have fallen beneath his pistol. He is the 
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leader of a formidable band, an officer of the national 
militia of Zaragoza ; and has lately been arrested, and 
ordered for trial, in consequence of inciting the mili- 
cianos to resistance when they were arbitrarily ordered 
to lay down their arms. 

The cafe life of Spain causes an entire admixture 
of military and civilians in these establishments. 
Hence, in excited times, political disputes are inces- 
sant, and personal quarrels of almost daily occurrence. 
Exclusive circles are unknown and unrelished ; and 
the expense of maintaining a military club (even if 
such a thing were as congenial as it is abhorrent to 
the national manners), would, with the necessary 
requisites and comforts, entirely exceed the limited 
means of the service. 

Private fortunes are exceedingly rare in the Spanish 
army, and the pay is barely equal to sustaining the 
appearance of a gentleman. In most of our regimental 
messes, and at Oxford and Cambridge, it would be 
considered little better than servants’ wages. The 
inference is rather less favourable to English than to 
Spanish society ; and presumption and _insolence, 
plants indigenous to wealthy Britain, happily do not 
flourish in the soil of Spain. An English nobleman 
gives his valet as much per annum as the Queen of 
Spain does to a captain in her army. The military 
officer here is therefore on a level with the middle 
classes, and mixes much with them. Baron de Meer, 
on his arrival in Barcelona at the end of last year, 
endeavoured to prevent his officers from frequenting 
the cafés and gaming-houses, and from talking poli- 
tics to the townspeople ; but the regulation was soon 
made nugatory. 
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The most fashionable description of café in southern 
Spain is the Neveria, or ice-house, where bad water 
and cream ices may be eaten through the summer 
months. It is strange how little this luxury is de- 
veloped here, where the excessive heat makes it so 
requisite to comfortable existence ; in Cadiz, Seville, 
and Gibraltar, there 1s not more than one for each 
town; and the absence of competition excludes in the 
preparation of the ices the due degree of care. But 
it is ill choosing where there are not two of a kind, and 
the bad is received as a substitute for the best. The 
variety of character which one meets in the cafés at 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, is very striking. 

The representatives of all nations are there: the 
naval uniforms of most nations, the inelegant military 
uniforms of Spain, the infinity of landsmen jacketed 
and trousered in an infinity of different manners; the 
Contrabandist, in his leggings and faja, jostling the 
carabinero in his uniform; the Jew in his greasy dark- 
blue gabardine and skull-cap, the Moor in his flowing 
white or striped burnous and spotless turban, (the two 
latter classes being more especially confined to Giv- 
raltar), all combine to form a strange living panto- 
mime. Besides ices, lemonade, orangeade, white 
sugared drinks, and coffee, are the favourite refresh- 
ments. Wine, though this be its country, is scarcely 
at all drunk. It is rarely touched, except at meals; 
and then, if white be relished, Manzanilla, a light 
country wine, is used; if red, it invariably comes 
from Catalonia, or Valencia, or from Val-de-Pefas in 
La Mancha. 

Strange, that the red wines of the country are for 
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the most part unfit to drink. The use of sherry-wine 
here, and in Xerez itself, is almost entirely unknown, 
except as a liqueur. Our distinctions between “ pale,” 
“brown,” and “ golden” sherry, would be unintelli- 
gible to an untravelled Spaniard. The only distinc- 
tions comprehended here are between a dry (seco) 
sherry, answering to a good sound article of brown 
colour in England: a doble sherry, or wine of double 
strength, but still dry as opposed to sweet ; and generoso 
sherry, a sweet and rich-flavoured article, more purely 
of the nature of a liqueur. 

The light-coloured wines, known as “ pale sherries,” 
come from Sanlucar. In the cafés, the other liqueurs 
are the same as used in England, with the exception 
of some peculiarities; such as ‘ Rosa,” which is an 
infusion of essence of roses in brandy of a deep red 
colour, and gold and silver water, wherein very small 
particles of these metals respectively float in a sort of 
thin maraschino. A very light punch is made of 
good Jamaica rum, called “rome” by the Spaniards. 
Beer is also drunk, but of inferior quality—the ales 
and porters of no part of the world being tolerable to 
a man who has tasted those of England. 

They have a singular way of drinking their beer 
here. They empty out a bottle or two into a large 
china bowl, and mix with it some juice of oranges, 
sugar, and floating slices of lemon. When a sufficient 
time has been allowed to elapse to make all the 
strength and virtue of the beer evaporate, the chief 
of a party of six or eight ladles it out to his sympo- 
siasts.—I tried it once, and you may conceive what a 
nauseous compound I found it. White sugared drinks, 
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lemonades, and orangeades, are however the chief. 
articles of consumption, as “drinking,” properly so 
called, in an English sense, never goes on here; and 
when wine, brandy, or liqueurs are tasted, it is simply 
as a chasse after coffee. : 

The water used in all the cafés at Cadiz is adver- 
tised, by way of attraction, as “ pure and fresh from 
Port St. Mary’s,” being conveyed in hogsheads some 
miles across the bay—so advanced is the science of 
engineering in Spain. They are advancing more 
rapidly in the worst parts of our northern peculiarities, 
having increased of late the frequency of political 
banquets, 3 in which, though speeches are, by a strange 
protervity of judgment (some will say with great 
sagacity), excluded, a vast number of toasts are drunk, 
and barrels exhausted—for at every brindis the glass 
is as religiously emptied as an English foxhunter’s, 
Saving upon these occasions, temperance is habitual 
and universal. 

I know no more strange, yet exhilarating spectacle 
than a grand Spanish café at night. ‘The whole world 
is there ; gaiety and good humour are for the most 
part universal, and all participate in the clatter of 
lively conversation, with true southern ardour. Fancy 
the effect of a thousand men being thus assembled 
and engaged in one gigantic apartment, luridly lit 
with the oil of the native olive, and with tallow- 
candles (for gas, perhaps, will travel hither in half 
a century), the waiters threading the maze of tables 
with an incessant succession of liqueurs and coffees 
or cooling beverages, blowing and gasping with 
the extreme heat, and looking like the imps atten- 
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dant on the master demons in some noisy pande- 
monium. 

I am now more especially describing the Café del 
Turco, at Seville, the largest and most singular estab- 
lishment of the kind in Spain. It has capacity and 
seats for full a thousand visitors, and I have often 
seen that number assembled. Like most of the large 
houses at Seville, its interior is fitted up in the Moorish 
style—a quadrangle open to the intensely blue and 
starry sky, supported by slender arabesque columns, 
with arcades intervening. | 

Below the open space, or within the colonnades, the 
company is indiscriminately seated, each, with scarcely 
an exception, inveterately smoking; and the clouds 
which are thus incessantly evolved, give the huge 
apartment a very perfect resemblance to the den of 
the robber of Mount Aventine, the *“tsemthominis Cacti 
spelunca,” where the aborigines were so frightened to 
see him vomit forth fire andsmoke. Here the brusque 
majo and the effeminate town élégant, the rough cara- 
bineroand the more refined officer of the Estado Mayor, 
the burly shopkeeper and the supercilious civil em- 
pleado, brush skirts, and meet and really associate 
(for any attempt at Itnglish exclusivism would be 
here Jaughed down with a universal shout of derision), 
and as freely exchange, as we do the contents of our 
snuff-boxes, paper cigarrillos out of leather pocket- 
cases containing each 200! Now all is smiles, the 
next ‘minute all are fighting. Purdiez, the devil who 
doesn’t sleep, has brought words and blows between 
the civilians and the militarv. and all are mixed in the 
broil. Was that the smash ui'a bottle that resounded 
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so close to my ear? No, faith; it was the crack of a 
pistol. By my santiguada, perhaps, I would be 
nothing loth—but not to be killed for other people’s 
quarrels. 

I retired just before the authorities and municipal 
guard entered, and thus escaped being made a pri- 
soner with the rest. The doors were shut, the contest 
continued, and fifty-four were finally arrested, inclu- 
ding two harmless Englishmen, and thrown into the 
Town Carcel. This happened at the Café del Turco 
in September. 

In the café you meet and can study at your leisure 
all the diversity of character which enriches Spanish 
life—the empleado in place and the empleado out of 
place; the one, a grinning Jemocritus—the other, a 
gloomy Heraclitus, who regard the rewards of office 
as the sole aim of statesmanship, familiarly speaking 
of the ministry as “ La Vina del Todopoderoso,” or 
Vineyard of the Almighty ;—the Exclaustrado, who 
has the proud distinction of being a state-pensioner, 
but whose pension is never paid, and who coolly asks 
you for a couple of cuartos (a halfpenny), seeing that 
his convent has been shut up ;—the miditatre, in uni- 
form and on full pay, who blows his cloud as if it were 
blasted gunpowder :—the militaire on half pay, who 
hides his damaged elbow on the table ;—the militaire 
dismissed, who borrows your money and never means 
to pay it;—the lounging actor, the rough mechanic, 
and the smooth citizen. Here, too, are varied speci- 
mens of the revolutionist, the seditious, and the 
turbulent. I met one such who was known as * Euse- 
bio of the five-and-twenty imprisonments !” : 
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A common joke in the cafés at Seville, last summer, 
when there was a talk of fresh pronunciamiéntos, was 
to cry out (among friends) ‘‘ Mientes!” (you lie,) 
being an echo of the last two syllables. Much more 
freedom of language js allowed here than in Eng- 
Jand: the heat of the climate, I suppose, being suffi- 
cient to melt the starch. Considerable ridicule was 
excited by the assumption of the adherents of the 
Provisional Government, who constantly called them- 
selves “the Parliamentary Party,” and the Centralists 
usually pronounced the name emphatically, ‘‘ Los 
Parlamentarios,” indicating how false was the pretension. 
A bearded aide-de-camp of Concha’s, nettled once at 
this treatment, rushed out of the saloon, where I was 
enjoying the fun with the rest, exclaiming, “Carajo / 
un eterno club de acerrimos Ayacuchistas !” 

The lively wits of the Andalucian cafes had active 
employment during the series of pronunciami€ntos with 
which the Provisional Government was subsequently 
threatened. Pamplona was long expected to declare 
against Narvaez; and a Government-man mocked a 
Centralista in the Café del Turco when another mail 
brought the news that all was quiet there. ‘“ The 
rocket was not discharged from the citadel,” said the 
Centralist, ‘a rocket was to have been the signal.” 
“¢ Sin duda,” the other replied, “‘ the powder got damp 
and the émeute would not go off!” The Centralists 
had it that Alcaniz, Alcorisa, Almeria, and in short 
all Andalucia, had pronounced in one day. “Oh! I 
have it,” said a Government wag; “ you pronounce all 
the A’s to-day; so you mean to take the towns in 
alphabetical order.” 

VOL. I. T 
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Any particularly doubtful intelligence was always 
carried by a muletero—designation unknown, or by 
the nameless passengers on board a steamer. An 
assault of Prim’s on Gerona was said to have been 
repelled with a loss of 150 killed and 250 wounded. 
‘‘ Justo Cielo!” exclaimed a bystander who knew this 
to be false, ‘‘ what a number of corpses; it 1s enough 
to infect all Catalonia!” ‘* Pues si,” said another ; 
“it has infected them with Centralism.” A bold 
partisan averred one day that no more than a third 
part of the Peninsula remained subject to the Provi- 
sional Government. ‘‘ Aun hay pano para hacer man- 
gas,” (There’s still cloth left to make sleeves) said a 
Padre near him. “And what has become of the 
adjacent islands?” I asked, amid shouts of “ Muy 
bien, el Londrino !” (so they called me.) “They remain 
neutral!” ‘The news by one mail being particularly 
favourable to the Government, one of their adherents 
asked a Centralista, with an air of triumph, ‘* Well, 
what kingdom or province has pronounced to-day ?” 
“6 fs la Mancha,” was his reply: signifying either the 
province of La Mancha, or (what he intended) that 
their not pronouncing was a stain upon them. Prim 
was again sald to have been defeated before Gerona, 
with the loss of 900 men. ‘* What became of the 
rest ?” said an ayudante of the captain-general’s, “ The 
rest were dispersed,” was the reply. Loud became 
the laughter, and lustier the pulls upon some twenty 
cigarrillos, when the aide-de-camp assured the company 
that all Prim’s forces did not exceed the 900 men! 

A Centralist here took up the cudgels for his cause, 
and came forward with the official views of the pro- 
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nouncement of Zas, near Segovia, which he described 
as a considerable place. Bets were laid, and authori- 
ties were appealed to; and it was found that the 

‘‘considerable” Zas was the very smallest place having 
a municipality in all Spain. The inventions and 
exaggerations, of which the foregoing are specimens, 
recelve but too much encouragement from the con- 
duct of successive governments themselves, there 
being no more common saying now in Spain, than 
‘“* Mientes mas que la Gaceta,’ You lie more than the 
Gazette ! 

Deceit thus radiates from the highest executive 
stations through the whole community; integrity, 
patriotic self-denial, and the civic virtues, are too 
generally unknown orexploded. Fixity of principle is 
derided, political honesty pitied, and the sounder por- 
tion of the heart of the community is worm-eaten by 
popular sarcasm. The leaven of intrigue infects the 
mass, and Peninsular governments perfectly represent 
the ranks from whence they spring, whose passions 
are held continually suspended in oscillation through 
the vortex of politics, and who stop at nothing to 
attain their ends :— 


‘‘ Con arte y con engano 
Se vive el medio ano; 
Con engaiio y con arte 
Se vive la otra parte.’’ 


By art and trickery here 

We live through half the year ; 
By trickery and by art 

We live the other part ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE CONTRABANDISTS. 


THERE is not an intelligent person in Spain, not 
Jeagued himself with smugglers, who does not readily 
admit the cancer which contrabandism inflicts upon 
society, confess the impossibility of destroying it by 
repressive laws, and hold that, overspread as is the 
disease, it may be remedied without dctriment to any 
solid interest, with gain to the national treasury, and 
without real disadvantage to the multitude of families 
who seek in fraud a permanent subsistence but would 
find it as well in legitimate traffic, by the simple 
reform of a vicious administrative system, and by 
opening the ports of Spain with reasonable protective 
duties. It is a well-known axiom amongst the Spa- 
nish jurisconsults, and how truly does it apply to this 
particular case! that la peor de las leyes es aquella que no 
se cumple, ‘‘ the worst of laws is that which is hourly 
broken.” 

Spain is, of all European countries, the most help- 
lessly exposed to contrabandist operations. With 
an ill-paid and, sometimes, ragged army, and with 
revenue officers directly exposed to temptation by 
inadequate salaries, she has 500 miles of Portuguese 
frontier and; near 300 of Pyrenean; and with a fleet 
crumbled into ruins, and no longer of the slightest 
efficacy, she has 400 ‘miles of Cantabrian and 700 of 
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Mediterranean coast. Four hundred thousand smug- 
glers are constantly engaged in demolishing her ab- 
surd fiscal laws, and some 1,600,000 pounds weight of 
cotton goods alone are every year illicitly imported. 

The path through the custom-house is so easy, that 
it seems very wearisome surplusage to resort to the 
practice of running cargoes by night on the shores of 
the Ebro, the Darro, or the Guadalquivir. The 
Duana is an elastic net, through which all the big 
fishes break, while the little and inexperienced ones 
alone are caught. Bribery is here reduced to the old 
electioneering simplicity, and the tariff of custom- 
house corruption is arranged with more uniform regu- 
larity, and far more perfectly understood, than the 
tariff of customs’ duties—the difference being, that 
the customs’ revenues may not be paid, but the cus- 
toms’ officers must. 

You never address yourself to one of these men 
—never exchange a word with the revenue Cerberus; 
that would indeed be hideous bungling. You have 
your dollars loose in an outer coat pocket; you ‘grace- 
fully slip him his fee while passing, his three, four. 
five, or ten duros (the amount is ascertained Jike the 
products of the multiplication-table) and then both go 
your respective ways; you, to clear your goods and 
he to light his cigarrillo, and envelop his eyesight so 
in clouds of smoke that he cannot, for the soul of 
him, see what you are doing. ‘“ No hay tan ciegos,” 
says the proverb, ‘‘ gue los que no quieren ver” (there 
are none so blind as those who will not see)—nay, 
more, I will be bound for him, that ‘‘ no puede ver 
siete sobre un asno” (he couldn’t see seven on an ass !) 
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Boxes and crates of enormous size, gigantic packages, 
laden with silks and cottons, are cleared as native 
produce, perhaps as Tarifa onions; and to his eyes 
they are no more than visionary shapes, curled from 
the smoke of his paper cigar. 

The quantity of limestone and potatoes which goes 
in the small country boats up the Guadalquivir, is 
enough you would suppose to build another Seville 
annually, to found a duplicate Cordova, and choke 
the inhabitants of both cities with the nutritive Hiber- 
nian plant. Some dogged folks contend that it is a 
thin layer on the surface, and that all beneath is 
crammed with contraband. Juarge wooden cases are 
often cleared without paying duty at the Sanlucar, 
Seville, and Cordova custom-houses, the inspector 
“being informed and verily believing” that they only 
contain potatoes, packed thus tenderly for greater 
security ; and huge canvas bales are likewise cleared, 
and reported to be indubitably filled with the said 
potatoes, the softness of the packages to the touch. 
arising probably from the fact of their being 
boiled ! 7 

The water-tight barrel is likewise in general use. 
The fiscal accessibility of all this coast might lead to 
the inference that there are no custom-houses, no 
preventive service, no water-guard. But all these 
things exist, ina skeleton and mythic state. You have 
grand establishments of every kind, on paper and in 
the archives at Madrid. You have even an inspector- 
general at Cadiz of the arrivals of galleons from the 
Indies, which now-a-days don’t arrive; and you have 
a single revenue boat, which might effectually keep 
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watch for about a mile, entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of fifteen leagues of coast. | 

The rapidity with which a cargo is run, when there 
is'any particular occasion for expedition, is truly won- 
derful. Long practice gives to the contrabandist a 
masterly facility in the dexterous pursuit of his pro- 
fession, and the division of labour, which accomplishes 
such miracles, from pin heads and points to the com- 
plicated details of a steam-engine, attains to equal 
perfection in the art of eluding the treasury. 

Upon the Spanish coast, indeed, no very extra- 
ordinary capacity is required, so general is the range 
of corruption ; yet it 1s not to be supposed that there 
are not bull-dogs of exchequer vigilance, and dragons 
of fiscal purity, even amongst the needy and com- 
placent Carabineros de la Hacienda, who turn up the 
nose at a bribe, and growl at a smuggler’s generosity, 
as if it were felony or treason. One such man there 
was near Vejer, whom nought could silence—an 
implacable Cerberus, whose contempt for dollars could 
on no ascertained principle be accounted for. 

A cargo of tobacco from Gibraltar was upon a 
certain night to be run upon this carabinero’s beat,. 
and a square-built and determined contrabandist, 
named Juan Ping, resolved, as he phrased it, to 
taparle la boca, or “cork his mouth,” which was 
accomplished in the following fashion :—The Cerberus. 
of the coast was very well and dangerously armed 
with a short stout sword buckled round his waist, 
and a brace of long Spanish pistols, fastened by 
ganchos, in the same belt, not in front, but behind, 
according to the fashion prevalent in Spain, and. 
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which may be witnessed on the municipal police in 
towns. 

Ping, and two others of the contrabandist party, 
had secreted themselves behind a tuft of spear-looking 
aloes on the carabinero’s beat, the night being dark, 
when, as he passed them, they rushed forth with the 
quickness of thought, and the two assistants pinioned 
his arms; Ping drawing the man’s sword from its 
sheath, tripping up his heels, and with a powerful 
blow on the chest felling him to the ground. The 
two other men seized his pistols, and all three 
threatened him with his own weapons—but in vain ; 
Cerberus was not to be silenced. 

Ping flourished the naked sword over his head, but 
he only screamed the more, to the imminent risk of 
alarming the whole carabinero detachment. Now, I 
doubt whether there be many other contrabandists in 
Spain who would not have slit his obstinate wind- 
pipe, but for this Ping was too generous; and 
remembering his promise to taparle la boca, he seized 
a handful of pebbles and stuffed them into his mouth: 
a treatment which Demosthenes voluntarily inflicted 
on himself, a long time ago, to cure defective utterance. 
It certainly cured Cerberus’s utterance for the time, 
for it stopped it altogether. A light was immediately 
displayed on the beach, the boat was run in, the cargo 
cleared in a quarter of an hour, whisked over the 
sierra on the backs of fifty mules in another quarter 
of an hour, and Cerberus released. 

The smuggling which is constantly going on from 
Gibraltar to the neighbouring shores of Andalucia, 
causes much ill-will amongst all Spaniards who do not 
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benefit by the practice; and this has been increased 
by recent events, and by the commonly entertained 
belief that the rock was a nest of Ayacuchismo, and a 
focus of intrigues against the Provisional Government. 
This belief was for the most part groundless. But 
the phantom of vague terrors, exaggerated into serious 
dangers, appalled and confounded to such a degree 
the neighbouring pueblos of Algeziras and Tarifa, that 
in a formal representation to the government, they 
declared their apprehensions of an immediate hostile 
incursion into the latter place by 2000 cigar-makers of 
Gibraltar ! 

This Esparterist invasion was to be headed, they 
said, by the Regent’s military secretary Linage, whom 
they averred to be then secreted in the house of the 
Ayacucho Consul of Spain in Gibraltar, Llanos. 
Linage, as it happened, was in Lisbon, both then and 
for months after. The cigar-makers’ invasion was 
characteristically all smoke; and the reason of their 
being thus fixed upon, was the hatred engendered in 
the breasts of the Spanish authorities, by the known 
fact of such a multitude of men having no other 
means of livelihood but supplying ‘the means of 
smuggling. 

The contrabandist often, in fact, becomes a political 
character. The pronunciamiénto of Almeria near 
Granada, in the month of September, was effected by 
Llanos, a chief of smugglers; and there is probably 
not in all Catalonia or Andalucia a single ayuntami- 
énto, some one of whose alcaldes is not a leading 
contrabandist. 

Both contrabandists and carabineers are political 
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heroes at times; and the unsuccessful attempts of No- 
gueras and Iriarte to make way for Espartero’s return, 
were carried on last autumn, with contrabandists for 
auxiliaries in the south and carabineers in the north. 
Both grow rich by defrauding the revenue, and seize 
the blessings of Providence with a gusto that would 
have astonished the moralist, Luis de Granada: “ El 
vellon que cria la oveja beneficio tuyo es; el miel 
que recoje la industriosa abeja regalo tuyo es; la fina 
seda gue hila el gusano beneficio tuyo es; todas Jas 
producciones de la naturaleza son para tu beneficio.”— 
‘‘ The fleece that the sheep bears is for your benefit ; 
the honey stored by the industrious bee is your per- 
quisite ; the fine silk which the worm spins is for your 
benefit ; all the productions of nature are for your 
benefit!” Thus admirably do they arrange their 
joint-stock swindling of the government. 

The administrador of a custom-house here, which 
shall be nameless, died the other day and left to his 
family a fortune of 40,000 dollars. His salary was 
400 dollars a year, and he had no private property ; 
so that supposing him to have lived, cameleon-like, 
on air, and his wife and six children to have done the 
same, and not spent so much as a shilling a year, he 
should have lived 40,000+400 years to have fairly 
realised such a quantity of money. In other words, 
he should have been a customs inspector for a century. 
Now his term of office was exactly ten years—a strange 
economic mystery. 

Small Portuguese vessels from the ports of Tavira, 
Villanova de Portimao, and Lagos, on the neighbour-. 
ing coast of Algarve, contrive to secure to themselves 
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a good share of the smuggling of which the Spanish 
revenue is the victim. The Andalucian guardacostas. 
have an especial spite against these, which appears 
prompted by antipathy of race. 

Frequent chases and captures take place, and when 
the Portuguese smuggling craft are boarded by the 
Spanish escamparias, they are often treated with great 
roughness and cruelty. They are sometimes even 
piratically chased on the high seas, without any 
evidence of an intention to make a descent on the 
coast. 

The ventures of these small vessels almost invariably 
consist of tobacco, and when they evade (which they 
do for the most part) the guardacostas and custom- 
house felucas, they drive a profitable business. Ihe 
chief secret, perhaps, of the inveterate persecution 
which the Portuguese petty buccaniers experience, is 
that they don’t know how to bribe a custom-house 
officer handsomely, and the guardacosta marcial has 
punished them in repeated cruizes for their penurious 
impudence. 

On the night of the 26th of October, a capital trim 
schooner was run in close ashore at the small bay of 
Sant’ Anna, ncar Cape Carvociro, on the coast of 
Algarve. She was richly freighted, and came from 
Toulon. Silks, muslins, linens, cottons, and tobacco, 
formed the bulk of her cargo. She was no rival for 
the Spanish galleons of old, but yet a noble argosy. 

Every fishing-boat for miles round was in requisi- 
tion to carry her lading rapidly on shore, and the 
winding beach was covered with a convoy of 200 
mules, aman to each. Not one of these fellows but 
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had his useful weapon, and most had fire-arms. Soon 
was the schooner emptied of her rich contents, and 
soon were these transferred to the backs of the cabal- 
gaduras, while the contador or treasurer of the party 
counted out and distributed his hard dollars with all the 
cheerful generosity of a daring and successful smuggler. 
And now the whip and cudgel were applied with a 
lusty vigqur, and the unbelled mules (for on these 
occasions the tell-tale bells are left at home) were set 
to the road with a hearty good-will. 

The venture, if successful, would richly reward the 
toil, and though sixteen leagues had to be performed 
without drawing foot, this was as nothing. ‘The best 
bread, steeped in the best of wine that the road-side 
venta could furnish, was sure to the hard-worked 
beasts at the end of every second league. The contra- 
bandista likes good wine himself, and why shouldn’t 
his mule? and if the animal chose to smoke, too, like 
his master, provided he were gentle and kindly, he 
would never be without his ctgarrillo. 

They passed as undisturbed as a party of pleasure, 
through the leading streets of the small town of Lugoa. 
The patrol of the detachment of infantry stationed 
there challenged the party, and the contrabandists 
laughed and passed on. As the last mule wound 
round the hill at the extremity of the town, one of 
the patrol, bolder than the rest, fired his piece in the 
direction of the cavalcade, and thus ‘summoned the 
detachment. A smuggler replied by discharging his 
blunderbuss in defiance. When the sub-lieutenant 
and his twenty men made their appearance (it was 
astonishing how long they were fixing their uniforms 
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and arranging their accoutrements), the smuggling 
party had entirely disappeared, and it seemed to the 
officer to be most ridiculous Quixotism to go in pur- 
suit of an invisible enemy! So did it likewise appear 
to his men, who by no means relished the chances of a 
contest of twenty against two hundred. 

The contrabandist train was now half way across 
the Sierra, and uninterruptedly they passed through 
Albufeira and Loulé. As morning dawned they were 
in thestrects of Tavira ; and here in the principal town 
of the province they had less to fear than in the small 
villages, for here there was less honesty. His Vigi- 
lance, the Director of the circle of Custom-houses of 
Algarve, who resided hcre with all his staff, snored 
most ‘profoundly, and all his men took copy from their 
master. Doubtless, his Vigilance the worthy Di- 
rector had full confidence in his cutters and canoas 
and carabineros, his spies, his agents, and his confi- 
dential men. Such complicated machinery must have 
rendered smuggling in Algarve impossible, and to run 
a camel or a cargo through the eye of a needle about 
equally difficult. 

So the Alfandega Director slept, and the contador 
of the contrabandist party whistled as he past through 
the town, and kicked his heels indifferently, and 
pinched the ear of his mule to make him snort—a 
little noise would make such a pleasant variety. By 
Monte Gordo and Castromarin, the passage into Spain 
was easily effected; and the smugglers, while they 
divided the fruits of their success, toasted with one 
accord the healths of their Catholic and. Faithful 
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The carabinero corps are officered from the army, 
yet they are not the less open to corruption. They 
certainly are strongly tempted. ‘The Government 
presents to them an empty purse, the contrabandist 
offers them a full one. And if it speaks more for their 
providence than their principles that they choose the 


latter, why, then, they have stomachs, and wives, and 
children. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE CONTRABANDISTS. 
(Continued. ) 


SmuccuLine in Andalucia seems to have attained 
systematic perfection. It embraces all society. ‘The 
anti-tariff interest is here omnipotent. The first Con- 
stitutional officers of most municipalities are leagued 
with the system, and the most influential members of 
the community are contrabandist chiefs. Smugglers 
constitute a standing army, and often muster five 
hundred strong. They make or foil political events 
Their will must be consulted—their mandate is law. 
To oppose them is to be swamped, though the oppo- 
sition be but imaginary, and the suppositious adversary 
Regent of Spain. ‘The very name of ‘* custom-house” 
is here synonymous to all that is most contemptuous 
in the language. ‘* Aduana,” in common parlance, 
is the designation for a resort of robbers; it is even 
used to signify “ bordel,” and the aduanero, or cus- 
tom-house officer, is likened to a ferret or allegorically 
adorned with a porcine snout, and figures in some 
dozen unsavoury proverbs. 

The hatred between him and the contrabandist, 
where the former is inflexible, is of the fiercest cha- 
racter ; and the small round pieces of lead, stamped 
with the royal arms, and appended by strings to goods 
passed through the custom-house, are unhappily too 
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often repaid by the smuggler with other round pieces 
of lead, fashioned in the bullet mould, and discharged 
into the unhappy carabinero’s body. 

The ordinary recklessness of Spaniards as to the 
taking of human life, is particularly noticeable in the 
occasional encounters between contrabandists and 
carabineers, especially in the Catalan, Basque, and 
Andalucian districts, and the desperate character of 
these contests makes the revenue service one of the 
most perilous in the military life of Spain. 

During the last year there have occurred four very 
remarkable illustrations of this singular condition of 
society. While Espartero was at Albacete, and town 
after town was pronouncing against him, Malaga pro- 
nounced in a singular fashion. The whole population 
rose, apparently in political pronunciamiénto (and with 
an undoubtedly hostile feeling to the Regent), but in 
reality to run several cargoes of contraband. ‘They 
had no objection to kill two birds with one stone, but 
the custom-house was the bigger bird. 

A little army of carabineros opposed the smuggling 
transaction, but the townspeople, almost to a man, 
turned out armed; a pitched-battle ensued, and the 
carabineros were obliged to yield to numbers. On the 
Galician frontier again, fifty gallego smugglers were 
running goods from Portugal into Spain near Valenca ; 
seven carabineros opposed their passage ; the smugglers 
poured into them a fire of a}] their musketry, and the 
seven carabineros fell dead on the spot. Think of this 
cold-blooded slaughter for the miserable duties on 
some pieces of calico: immortal souls for cotton-twist ! 

_ Again; on the banks of the Guadiana, the south- 
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eastern frontier between the two Peninsular kingdoms, 
400 smugglers defeated a portion of the Portuguese 
army, captured the military officers and civil authori- 
ties, and imprisoned them all in achurch; while seve- 
ral hundred mules and beasts of burden were safely 
driven into Spain. 

The fourth instance was very recent; another 
pitched battle at Almeria on a scale nearly as great as 
that at Malaga, but with a different result; for, here, by 
a rare fortuity, the revenue was at last triumphant. 
‘The smugglers mustered 300 strong, and the cara- 
bineros, with a detachment of infantry of the line, 
about half that number. It is only amazing how the 
contrabandists withstuod so long the powerful and sys- 
tematic action of regular troops, and the fact is a 
strong attestation of their game and mettle, consi- 
dering that they were but scantily-armed irregulars. 
‘The Queen’s troops were under the command of 
Brigadier Don Javier Orena. 

The smuggling party, hard-pressed but determined 
to show fight according to the most approved rules of 
warfare, entrenched themselves in the sierra! Orena, 
incapable of dislodging them from their position with- 
out losing probably more than half his men, was 
obliged to feign a retreat. The contrabandists, flushed 
with victory, imprudently sallied forth in pursuit, 
were finally beaten after a half hour's fusillade, and 
forced to fly, leaving twenty dead on the field, and 
with the same number wounded. The prize which 
they were obliged to surrender was forty loads of 
tobacco. 

The ulcerous eyesore of Gibraltar—for thus do 
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Spaniards regard it—will reduce them at last to a 
rational commercial policy, if anything can effect that 
result. The inveteracy of Portuguese smuggling will 
probably also influence them; and 140 leagues of 
naked frontier are rather long odds to contend against, 
with no better protection than a few handfuls of cor- 
rupt. carabineros and an equally corrupt civil customs 
establishment. 

Thewhistling and smoking contrabandists will repair 
to Lisbon and Oporto, to Lagos and Villanova de 
Portimao, with increased frequency,—and what Spanish 
government will have resources to keep them out from 
a frontier of 500 miles? Such, if you follow its irre- 
gularities, from the Guadiana which divides Algarve 
and Andalucia, to the Minho which separates the dis- 
trictof that name from Galicia, is the immense line of 
boundary between Portugal and Spain, on which the 
smuggler has only to choose. 

The enormous material power of the British govern- 
ment could barely struggle against such a frontier ; 
how then must it be with Spain, which pays irregu- 
larly to a lieutenant of carabineros about £30 a year, 
as his entire salary, for the keep of himself and a horse! 
The horse must be fed, and he must be fed; and that 
both may have a bellyful, rely on it he will shut his 
eyes. The entire financial administration of Spain is 
carried on ina vicious circle: there is not a sufficient 
revenue collected to pay a sufficient salary to a suffi- 
ciency of custom-house officers ; and because there are 
not sufficient salaries paid to a sufficient number of 
custom-house officers, there will not be a sufficient 
revenue collected. Thus goes on to infinity the rotten 
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The soreness of feeling in Spaniards on the subject 
of Gibraltar and Portugal as centres of contrabandism, 
will in all probability lead to very valuable conse- 
quences for the country. It may force them to 
improve their revenue by adopting sound principles 
through necessity, and open their ports through the 
characteristic motive of revenge. Already has this 
plan to a limited extent been tried. The trade of 
Gibraltar was so provokingly flourishing, and the 
contrabandists were so active after the landing of 
Narvaez at Valencia, that human patience could no 
Jonger endure it, and though they doubtless thought 
it like committing suicide, Algesiras, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Gibraltar, was declared a free port. 
But an isolated point like this was of little value to 
them, and to give anything like effect to the system, 
they must open all their ports at once. Meanwhile 
they are not to be discouraged, but rather to be 
cheered on in the first faint steps of a practice which, 
though evidently levelled in spite at Gibraltar, was 
of liberal and nationally beneficial tendency. How 
blind the pre-occupation which conceives us vexed at 
the discharge of an insignificant fiscal quiver like this, 
or supposes that we--are not desirous to see Spain 
great and prosperous ! 

In the narrowest and most selfish view of interest, 
her prosperity must be our desire and our aim. We 
want consumers and not beggars, exchangers of useful 
commodities, not naked and shivering hedgehogs, who 
will take no clothing and give no produce but their 
own inhospitable quills. So long as the prevailing 
system is continued, the smuggler of Spain will make 
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mirth of the laws of Spain; the merchant of Gibraltar 
will sell to whoever brings him dollars, and sell, too, 
with unblemished honour ; for he is as much bound to 
inquire whether his customer is a contrabandist, as 
whether the ropes which make fast his bales may be 
converted to purposes of suicide. 

So long, too, will the colony ‘of Gibraltar, which 
by the census of 1835 had 15,008 inhabitants, have 
its 3000 cigar manufacturers, or 1 for every 5 of the 
population, male and female. What a frightful deal 
they must smoke in Gibraltar! The tobacconists of 
this wonderful rock in 1835 were but 880, and in 
eight years they have nearly quadrupled their num- 
ber. If Spain persists in the exclusive policy by 
which everything is admitted, in eight years more, 
pursuing the same ratio, the existing tobacconist popu- 
lation will be again quadrupled, and the leaf will then 
be twisted by 12,000 artists ; officers and soldiers will 
probably relieve their fatiguing duties by making as well 
as smoking cigars; and Sir Robert Wilson will vary 
his avocations as governor, and gratify his well-known 
economical tendencies, by pursuing the lucrative busi- 
ness of tobacco manufacture. 

Most certainly the terms which the Spanish govern- 
‘ ment assigned, in the last negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty, to prohibit the manufacture of tobacco at 
Gibraltar, will not be acceded to by England. As 
well might the Pope require us peremptorily to sus- 
pend the printing of Bibles; it would be very conve- 
nient to his Holiness, but we are not altogether bound 
to figure as his policemen, or as custom-house officers 
to Spain; and yet with a simplicity which would be 
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irresistibly ludicrous, were it not for the bad faith 
which it covered, the diplomatists of Spain came forth 
@ with this modest proposal. 

British vessels trading to Gibraltar Bay, are natur- 
ally upon the friendliest terms with the small native 
vessels, which visit the Rock very light, upon specula- 
tion, and leave it laden to their gunwales, It often 
happens when winds are not favourable—and it is of 
importance to run a cargo quickly, and dispose, without 
delay, of goods either perishable in their nature or 
lable to the mutabilities of taste and fashion—that the 
services of a large English vessel, returning, perhaps, 
in ballast from Gibraltar, are put into requisition, and 
that she takes in tow a couple of small smuggling 
ketches, so crammed to the water’s edge with goods, that 
they would make very slight progress unaided, and 
rigged as clumsily as are all the small native craft—the 
charm of a painter’s eye, but the quiz of a sailor's. 

The contrabandists and their freight are thus 
whisked along merrily enough, and when they reach 
within a dozen miles of Cadiz, or within a couple of 
Sanlucar, near the mouth of the Guadalquivir, the 
turn is taken off the towing-rope, and they are left to 
shift for themselves, In troublous times such is the 
familiar practice, and British merchant steamers are 
sometimes condescending enough to perform this ser- 
vice. The contrabandists, and the houses they are 
connected with, are so rich that they can well afford 
to pay handsomely for so superb a “lift” as to be car - 
ried from the Rock to the Bay of Cadiz in the wake 
of a steamer in nine hours. 

I was amused on one occasion by their mode of 
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proceeding. We left Gibraltar at first gun-fire—a 
quarter to seven p.m., when at that season it was 
dusk. ‘Twenty minutes secured two heavy luggers at@ 
our stern, and in twenty minutes more we were near 
Tarifa. We took two passengers on board at the 
instant of parting, who had more luggage than ever 
fell to the lot of passengers before. They were small, 
slight, mean-looking men, of the class of petty com- 
mercial travellers, but each had some forty trunks and 
boxes ranged upon the deck, and during the whole 
evening and night they were incessant in their fidgety 
attention to see that none of these went astray. 

I went below at eleven o'clock, and was told to 
keep a sharp look out about four in the morning I 
rather overslept myself, but shortly after that hour I 
heard a noise on deck, and going above I found the 
planks cleared of every trunk and parcel. I went to 
the stern: the hawsers were taken in, and the luggers 
we had been towing were no longer within view. I 
looked over the gunwale, and witnessed a most sin- 
gular sight—the trunks, boxes, and packages, which 
figured as ci-devant luggage, were floating all over the 
bay to the extent of some seventy or eighty. All 
had been made water-tight, and small smuggling boats 
were picking them up as fast as they could, and 
rowing ashore. The slight and mean-looking persons 
were now as busy as the devil in a gale of wind, 
superintending the process, and before daylight the 
whole cargo of trunks and portmanteaus was safely 
deposited on the sands. 

Such is one portion of the modus operandi of these 
men so fertile in resources. As a rapid trade is 
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always the most profitable, and a frequent turning of 
the penny constitutes a large proportion of contra- 
: bandist ethics, these chances are eagerly caught at, 
and the heavy vessels are expedited by the light. 

The mean and diminutive persons whom I en- 
countered on board the steamer were not contra- 
bandists in the strict sense of the word, but pur- 
chasing agents, who being entrusted with many hun- 
dred different smugglers’ joint-stock purse, proceed to 
Gibraltar and buy the goods upon the most advan- 
tageous terms. With seeing these safely shipped, 
conveyed to the place of destination (wherever is 
deemed safest according to the report of scouts), and 
there unshipped and landed, the business of these 
agents ceases, and the personal risks which they run 
are very trifling. 

The irregular business thus transacted—which at 
Gibraltar assumes a perfectly regular shape, since it 
is no man’s business to inquire whether those to whom 
he sells are connected with smugglers—is always so 
large, and so immense at certain periods, that many: 
residents there hold that no open trade with Spain 
would be so profitable to English commerce. When 
business is dull a pronunciamiénto of some kind is 
pretty sure to be got up, and in the consequent series 
of disturbances an enormous quantity of goods is 
got in. 

When the contrabandists and all their connexions 
are satisfied, the country is again permitted to taste a 
little repose, and the working of the government meets 
with less formidable censors, There is no doubt 
whatever, that the movement against Espartero was 
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greatly accelerated by the fact of his having established 
some sort of administration in the country, and checked 
rather more than his predecessors the lawless proceed- » 
ings of the contrabandists. A murkier atmosphere 
was requisite for their purpose, and the cry of ‘ Save 
the Queen and country!” was raised to save their 
bacon. 

This hardy and covetous class can at any time 
muster in forty-eight hours an army of 1000 well 
armed men; they can league too on emergencies with 
the bandits of the country; their spies and scouts are 
sent out in all directions, and the first alcalde of many 
a municipality, and chief administrator of many a 
custom-house, have a share of the common spoil. 

Spreading thus their feelers and ramifications on 
every side, it is obvious that the incorporated smugglers 
can exercise a powerful political influence, and exercise 
it they do upon all needful occasions. There is no 
part of Spain so well informed upon contemporary and 
coming political incidents as the British fortress of 
Gibraltar ; the contrabandists repair to it from every 
quarter, and revolutionary movements and the pros- 
pect of a stirring trade are unerringly predicted long 
before the event. 

Excepting contraband, the only vestige of commerce 
which Cadiz retains is the wine exportation, which it 
divides with Sanlucar and Port St. Mary’s, and the 
few ships to be seen at intervals in the port are English. 
These carry home that sherry, of which nine-tenths of 
the entire production is consumed by Great Britain ; 
and but for this, the trade of a city once so renowned 
would show no signs of vitality. Before Cadiz was 
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declared a closed port, there were many British mer- 
chants resident here, and now there are but two 
English families left besides the consul-general, the 
rest being settled through Inez, Sanlucar, and Port 
St. Mary’s. Most have wine estates or smaller 
hactendas, and some vary their residence in different 
seasons at Seville and the places round. 

All honest trade is stagnant, the duties being strictly 
prohibitory, and legal import out of the question. The 
loss to the government is enormous. An immense 
sum is spent annually in supporting the Carabineros 
de la Hacienda, who are not yet paid enough to 
secure them from corruption; and the consequence is 
that they receive with both the right hand and the 
left, pocketing first their government salaries and next 
the smugglers’ bribes. The most profitable trade 
going is shared between them. All classes of society 
supply their wants through subterraneous channels, 
and the contrabandist appears in the capacity of the 
legitimate collector of revenue. 

Around the whole coast of Spain, it is the contra- 
bandist alone who keeps up the idea of a trade, and 
of the few professions which flourish here, that of 
smuggling is the most successful. It is a very respec- 
table avenir for decent folks’ children, and has become 
so ingrafted and incorporated in the habits, manners, 
and modes of thinking of the people, that to eradicate 
it, whenever it is vigorously attempted, will be a task 
of extreme difficulty. | 

The goods in which the contrabandists chiefly deal 
are English, French, and German, but English pre- 
ponderate; and the only effectual blow which can be 
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aimed at the vitality of the system, 1s a commercial 
treaty between Spain and Great Britain, or a conven- 
tion for the reduction of tariffs. Our ‘ reciprocity” 
negotiation has not been felicitous, and how or when 
this desirable result is to be accomplished, in the 
present aspect of affairs in Spain, it would be very 
presumptuous to predict. It is clearly not England 
but Spain that is a victim to the incomprehensible 
prejudices by which all our approaches are repelled, 
and the prevalent inactivity amongst the mercantile 
classes may prdbably serve, before long, to force this 
approximation. ‘The merchants of Cadiz are suf- 
ficiently convinced that in England lie their only hopes 
of a revival, since even the wreck of their trade is 
with England, who receives the little exports left of 
salt and corkwood, in addition to the shipments of 
sherry. ; 

The cancer of contrabandism must be removed from 
the bosom of Spain, or it will eat into her vitals and 
lay her prostrate at last. Never can she raise an 
effective revenue so long as thisevil continues. There 
is not at this hour, through the wide kingdom, a street 
through which smugglers do not hawk their goods. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE SPANISH ARMY. 


Tue army of Spain, at the close of 1843, was com- 
posed of about 50,000 men of all arms, one-half of 
whom, in accordance with the violent policy pursued 
by Narvaez, were concentrated on Madrid. So limited 
a force, compared with the vast extent of Spain, 
would clearly be unable to compete with a well-com- 
bined system of simultaneous insurrectionary move- 
ments, arranged throughout the various provinces, and 
vigorously mastaiied | 

The National Militia was disarmed in every im- 
portant town, but sufficient vitality was still retained 
by its members to destroy any Government which they 
might be resolutely bent on subverting. Under these 
circumstances Narvaez resolved on an immense aug- 
mentation of the military force. Orders were issued 
for a new sorteo or alistamiénto of 50,000 men. The 
district municipalities immediately proceeded with the 
levy of their respective quotas ; and though since the 
arbitrary closing of the Cértes it is impossible to 
obtain official returns, there is no doubt that the 
Spanish army now exceeds 100,000 men, or has more 
than doubled its number within a few months. It 
is no figure of speech to say, that Narvaez props up 
his dynasty with bayonets. 

But it is not by increasing the number of troops 
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alone that this naked despotism seeks to sustain itself. 
More effective measures are applied; Where Espar- 
tero was most deficient and remiss, the fortress 1s 
endeavoured to be made impregnable. ‘The comforts 
of the soldier are carefully looked to; his position is 
respectable ; his life comparatively happy ; his fidelity 
is sought to be secured by gratitude and kindly feel- 
ing. The military premier’s is the sound policy of 
acting as a benefactor. 

To the paramount object of securing the allegiance 
of the army, all other considerations are sacrificed. 
The priest may starve, and the exclaustrado perish; the 
last rotten planks of the navy may goto pieces; public 
monuments may totter for want of conservation or 
repairs; the civil empleado may be pinched; the very 
palace may pine for its arrears; but money must be 
found to clothe and feed the army, and maintain it like 
a prancing charger. 

For this has Senor Mon broken faith with every 
contract ; and public honour, like Curtius, leapt head- 
long into this fatal gulf. Narvaez, in the words of the 
proverb, 1s pidiendo cotufas en el golfo, “‘ digging in a 
whirlpool for artichokes.” He has created a Frank- 
enstein, which he strives to conciliate, lest it prove his 
own destroyer. 

It 1s precisely a quarter of a century since the great 
act of demoralisation was perpetrated by the Spanish 
arm y—an act which, whatever may have been the feel- 
ings which dictated it, is never to be excused or 
palliated, since it was the first grand exhibition of the 
soldier in the unworthy character of a political par- 
tisan. Let Spain never forget the 13th July, 1819, 
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when 20,000 of her soldiers, destined to execute in 
South America the orders of their lawful Sovereign, 
mutinied and deserted in a fatal hour. See what has 
followed ! 

The system of perpetual tampering with the army 
has rendered it necessary for successive governments 
in Spain, to pet and coax it as if it were composed of 
women and children. A growl or a grumble there 
would be a serious thing, and the longings of a par- 
turient matron are not more whimsical than the cravings 
of these bearded men-at-arms. Cigars were their first 
requisition, and these were granted; extra rations of 
wine upon holidays were the next concession to 
Cerberus. 

But upon the cumpleafios, or Queen Isabel's birth- 
day, in October last, the ayuntamiénto of Cadiz, by 
command of Lopez and Narvaez, ‘obsequiously 
obliged (ha obsequiado) the troops of the garrison 
with a ration of bread, meat, and wine to each; and 
the officers with six entire boxes in the principal 
theatre, eighty dunetas or stalls immediately behind the 
orchestra, and two hundred free admissions to the 
body of the house”—to make sure of the gratuitous 
loyalty of these disinterested defenders of the state. 
The day suggested a striking historical contrast. On 
the Spanish throne have been seated two Isabellas. 
The first won a kingdom from the Moors, and sub- 
jected to her sceptre a new world. The second shakes 
on the throne like an aspen—the doll of military 
intriguers. It was not Isabella the First that coaxed 
her army with cigars and tickets for the theatre. 

When a regiment was divided and hesitating during 
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the progress of the movement against Espartero, the 
provincial juntas, with a correct knowledge of human 
nature, proposed a “ gratification” to be conceded to 
the officers and troops in the event of their ‘“‘ pronoun- 
cing ;” and whenever this was not effectual, their design 
was accomplished by the guarantee of a plus or per- 
manent accession of pay. ‘The difference between 
their mode of proceeding and that of Brennus was, 
that he threw his sword into the scale to win the 
money-bags, and they threw the money-bags into the 
scale to win the sword. 

The secret distribution of the five-franc-pieces and 
napoleons, with the overt tender of the gratification 
and the plus, settled the soldiers’ business. Like Dickon 
of Gloucester, they were “bought and sold.” The 
offer of the temporary gratification (bribe) and per- 
manent extra-pay, being part of the system of bloodless 
hostilities imported across the Pyrenees, was subse- 
quently made good by Narvaez in the midst of his 
general faithleseness ; for to betray as well as tamper 
with the army, being a literal playing with edged 
tools, was not judged a safe speculation. 

The military intendant-general was directed to 
communicate to the general-in-chief of the army and 
captain-general of districts, that for gratification and 
plus conjointly the officers were to receive two hundred 
reals per month, and the soldiers two half reals a day. 
These payments were made good, but created an 
appetite for more. 

‘he very military authorities themselves do their 
utmost to corrupt the soldier, and make him a politi- 
cal partisan, whether he likes it or not. On the 
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opening of the Cértes in October last, an event the 
realization of which had been doubted, and which 
tended to confirm the wavering allegiance of the garri- 
son to Narvaez’s dynasty, the Commandant of Cadiz 
issued the following order of the day :—* By circular 
directed to me by express by His Excellency the 
Secretary of State for the War Department, I have 
seen that on the 15th of this month, at two in the 
afternoon, the opening of the Cortes took place in the 
hall of Congress of the Deputies, with a great number 
of those, and of Senators—which act, with the greatest 
satisfaction, I make known to the different corps o. 
the garrison—Pavia.” This is probably the first time 
that soldiers have been appealed to as political par- 
tisans by the highest authorities of the State, invited 
to enter into political discussion, or called on, in fact, 
to do any thing but obey. Think of the Duke of 
Wellington writing to my Lord Cardigan, to coquet 
with the troops in Dublin :—“ The division last night 
proved that we have a working majority. Publish this 
to the soldiers, lest they should pronounce for O’Con.- 
nell and Repeal !” 

In Spain, there are two “ many-headed monsters,” — 
equally difficult for governments to deal with, equally 
troublesome, turbulent, and capricious—the People 
and the Army. Amongst all the “nova monstra”’ of 
which Pyrrha complained, there was none so frightful 
as the latter. 

That odious character, the political soldier,—the 
military man forgetting his métier, and constituting 
himself a partisan—the honourable wager of —his 
country’s battles, selling himse!f for gold (nay, silver), 
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and fraternizing when he should fight, is happily a 
modern creation. Let us hope that the glory of 
Spain is not doomed to be for ever eclipsed in the 
shame of these transactions. 

It was not thus that the Castilian Murat—Diego 
Léon—understood the soldier’s duty ; not thus that 
the hero, whose fame passed the Pyrenees to become 
European—who was fitly called the Lion, the ‘* Leon 


a 


de los leones,”—-comprehended the soldier’s position, © 


and estimated the soldier’s character. No; Léon fpr- 
got the vicissitudes of party strife, the selfish calcula- 
tions of politics, its ignoble intrigues and divisions, to 
dedicate himself exclusively to the service of his 
country. His career should be the soldier’s model, 
but for one fatal error—an error springing from a 
chivalrous excess of loyalty—an error which was ter- 
ribly atoned ! 

General though he was, he held himself ever subor- 
dinate, seeking neither to create ministries, nor to 
destroy them, but yielding a cheerful obedience to the 
legally constituted government, as the faithful subject 
of his sovereign. When in Mas de las Matas was 
read the celebrated manifesto, expressive of the politi- 
cal sentiments of the army, he it was who, in single- 
ness of purpose, stood forward to express his entire 
disapproval of that declaration, and resolutely opposed 
every act which tended to give the soldier an undue 
influence in public affairs, 

Thus strongly hostile to political scheming, Léon 
was the pride of the Spanish army, the model of the 
true caballero, and of the valiant hussar. In his 
uncexaggerated feats of war, he eclipsed the Homeric 
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heroes, and rivalled the incredible exploits of Charle- 
magne and his Peers. His tremendous lance spread 
terror and dismay amongst the enemies of his Queen 
and country. The glorious inequalities of Crécy and 
Azincour were.revived.in deeds of Léon, witnessed by 
living men. 

It was he that, on the 16th of November, 1835, 
passed with 17 lancers the defile of Montejurra, and 
with this handful charged two squadrons of the enemy, 
making them fly, with the loss of 30 prisoners. It 
_was he that, on the plains of Villarobledo, with 150 
hussars, dispersed an army of 11,000 infantry and 
1000 horse, slaying 200, making 500 prisoners, and 
seizing 2000 muskets. 

It was he that, in the battle of Gra, in Catalonia, 
at the head of fifty-seven hussars, routed four bat- 
talions and two squadrons, deciding the fate of the 
combat. It was he that, in Huerta del Rey, with but 
sixty-nine men conquered and put to flight nine 
squadrons of the enemy, making ninety-three pri- 
soners, and seizing seventy-eight horses. It was he 
whom the entire army saw, with stupefaction, take 
the fortifications of Belascoain on horseback, and enter 
on horseback through the embrasure of a cannon! 
And he it was who, having immortalized his name in 
the mountains of Navarre, in Asturias, Galicia, 
Castile, Aragon, Cuenca, La Mancha, Estremadura, 
Andalucia, covered with glory in 100 actions, perpe- 
tuated his fame at Castellote, Segura, and Morella; 
and, passing into Catalonia, never stayed his lance till 
the civil war was ended. Children of Spain, aspire to 
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his glory, and learn by his dismal fate that the soldier 
should not be a politician. 

| 'The officer who begins to tamper with the alle- 
giance of his men, that instant loses their respect, and 
forfeits the caballero’s character. He is quite in a 
condition to marry Don Quizote’s niece; who, that 
errant knight, on his deathbed, smarting from all his 
buffets, declared “ se case con hombre de quien primero 
se haya hecho informacion que no sabe los libros de 
caballerias!” ‘* She shall only marry a man, who, on 
the strictest inquiry, shall be found to know nothing 
of chivalry!” 

But a day of retribution sometimes comes to the 
recreant Spanish officer, and woe to him when the 
spirit of reaction visits the bosoms of the men whom 
he has demoralized! The weapons which he has 
perverted to the work of treason, are turned against 
himself; the bullet and the bayonet are as unsparing 
as his falsehood and perfidy were unscrupulous. Ay, 
ay de el} 

The storm has long been gathering, the seeds have 
been nursed in hidden warmth, till all at once they 
begin to produce. The hour of vengeance has arrived 
—they know that they have been betrayed. The 
feelings, long pent up in the hearts of the men, at 
Jast find words, and the tremendous doom goes forth: 
© Mueran los traidores que nos venden!” It is at once 
their verdict and their sentence, carried out with 
small delays or formalities—a pure drum-head court- 
‘martial; ‘* Death to the traitors who have sold us!” - 

Pale and shivering with fear—for dishonest men 
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‘are never truly courageous—some of these epauletted 
leaders take to their heels, and strive to save them- 
selves by flight, but are only shot down more surely, 
Others implore compassion from their own subordi- 
nates, weep like children, and declare that they too 
have been deceived! They are shot down all the 
same. Or, perhaps, their lives are spared; but 
what may be the worth of lives dishonoured and 
degraded ? 

The limited and too often suppositious pay of the 
Spanish soldier makes him always keen for plunder, 
and renders even decent discipline impossible. How 
can you punish a man whom you do not pay, or in- 
carcerate one whom you cannot feed? ‘Too often, 
lying before a besieged city, the general keeps his 
force together by holding forth the distant prospect of 
pillaging the town. And often, too, when there is no 
artillery to dismay them, the eager and penurious 
soldiery can ill be restrained from dashing forward 
before they have received the word of command, and 
storming the walls which they allege have no right to 
hold out longer. 

Espartero before Seville (I had it from General 
Van Halen) with difficulty withheld his troops from 
rushing on to take the city by assault, being deterred 
by the horrible chances of indiscriminate plunder and 
bloodshed which would have probably ensued; and 
had he been less humanely disposed, his final struggle 
would at least have been longer protracted. Before 
Barcelona, too, in the succeeding October, General 
Sanz kept his troops together by holding out the 
hope of storming and plundering it at no distant day ; 
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and the chances of a share of the money, jewels, and 
valuable goods of which the city was known to be full 
(from the hurried withdrawal of its inhabitants), over- 
rode in the soldiers’ minds the motives to desertion. 

One of the most pernicious instruments in keeping 
up the demoralisation of the Spanish army is the evil 
of secret societies, in which political combinations, 
events and probabilities, are discussed as at a meeting 
of Deputies, who have a right to ascertain the opinion 
of the majority upon particular questions. Introduced 
into the army, this system would sap the most perfect 
discipline in the world; and so Jong as it is persevered 
in, the same undue and abominable interference in 
matters, which for the soldier should be entirely in- 
different, will remain to be deplored. 

The voice of dispassionate history will lay this 
political crime to the charge of Espartero as the 
greatest fault in his career, and convict him of origi- 
nating the vice of fusing the political with the military 
character after the defeat of Ayacucho in South 
America, and of strengthening it at the revolution of 
September, 1840, when he permitted his bayonets to 
dictate terms to his lawful sovereign, to remove her 
from the throne and country, and to raise him in her 
stead. A verdict for making a politician of the 
soldier will be still more strongly recorded against 
Narvaez. ; 

The outrages of military bullies, wearing epaulettes, 
in December last at Madrid, upon the establishments 
of the Eco and Tarantula newspapers, for the high 
crime and misdemeanour of asserting that Cristina’s 
journey from Paris was delayed by the fact of her 
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being embarazada, the most delicate mode in the 
world of suggesting that she might be enceinte, 
redounded little to the intelligence or sense of honour- 
able propriety of these valiant swaggerers; and the 
peculiar discrimination with which they avenged the 
editor’s aberrations by maiming senseless types and 
laying a mechanic’s head open, was perhaps more 
characteristic than creditable to the Spanish army. 
Whilst this scene was witnessed in the metropolis, 
the Commandant of Cavalry at Cadiz was running 
through the streets, sword in hand, after the editor of 
the Defensor del Pueblo, prepared to immolate him for 
an article in his paper, without the slightest warning 
notice, but for the intervention of some passing 
inhabitants ; and about a month before, fifteen officers 
of the garrison of Cadiz valiantly demanded simul- 
taneous satisfaction from the same editor, and on his 
accepting the sheaf of cartels, and naming for the 
contest the Neutral Ground at Gibraltar, chivalrously 
declined the test. Happily, all are not like these. 
The unbridled military despotism, of which Spain 
is now the victim, and the perpetual goading inflicted 
on her by her demoralised army, appear but a just 
retribution for her ferocious military excesses three 
centuries back, and the horrors of her ruthless con- 


quest of 

“ That glorious city won 
Near the setting of the sun, 
Throned in a silver lake ;” 





for the faithless seizure of Montezuma, according to 
Cortés’s own testimony, “after conversing with him 
sportively on agreeable topics,” for placing the fallen 
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monarch in irons in the centre of his own capital, and 
for the yet more atrocious horrors inflicted by Pizarro 
in Peru; deeds, which under the pretence of extend- 
ing the dominion of the Cross, mocked at the claims 
of humanity and justice ; victories won only to facili- 
tate the means of plunder, and civilised forms of 
government introduced not to amend the condition 
of the subjugated provinces, but to squeeze from 
them the greatest amount of gold: vices inseparable 
from all military occupation; but pushed by the 
Spaniards in Southern America, to degrees of severity 
unparalleled. 

Could the Aztecs and Peruvians see how low the 
Spanish army has fallen, they might have full revenge; 
might chuckle at its political manceuvres and _pro- 
nunciamiéntos, and grimly smile at the pasteboard 
battalions arrayed on the field of Torrejon de Ardoz. 
The doctrine of fraternising instead of fighting, is by 
no means new; itis old as the days of Sancho Panza. 
‘*Sehor,” said Sancho, “ Yo soy hombre pacifico,’ 
manso, sosegado, y sé disimular cualquiera injuria, 
porque tengo mujer y hijos que sustentar y criar; asi 
que séale 4 vuestra merced tambien aviso, que en 
ninguna manera pondré mano 4 la espada ni contra 
villano ni contra caballero ;” “ I am a peaceful, mild, 
and quiet man, and I know how to dissemble any 
injury, because I have a wife and children to support 
and rear; so let your worship likewise be advised that 
in no shape will I put hand to sword, neither against 
plain man nor against gentleman.” 

The sum allotted for the maintenance of the army 
of Spain, in the estimates for 1844, is 380,901,050 
reals, or near four millions sterling. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THK SPANISH ARMY. 
( Continued.) 


Since the foundation of the Spanish monarchy, 
which, like that of France, attained to its present 
form from the union of many independent principali- 
ties, the singular peculiarity has been retained of a 
separate army for each of the leading provinces ; and 
we hear to this day of the armies as well as the king- 
doms of Castile and Aragon, of Catalonia and Estre- 
madura, of Léon, Navarre, and Granada. 

The national standard of Spain has been exchanged 
since the junction of the crowns of Castile and Léon ; 
consisting, in opposite compartments, of a pair of 
lions and a pair of castles, symbolizing the chivalrous 
names of these two regal possessions. It is a standard 
worthy of so great a nation, of the struggle for cen- 
turies between Goth and Moor, of the deeds of the 
Cid and the Great Captain. 

It was unchanged by the capture of Seville under 
Ferdinand the Holy, by the accession of Aragon, the 
subjugation of Granada, and the conquest of Navarre 
under Ferdinand the Catholic. Yet though the na- 
tional arms were unmodified by any quartering of the 
insignia of these great possessions, the various regi- 
ments of Spain displayed till yesterday their separate 
banners, retained from the early history of the pro- 
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vinces whose names they bear, and from whence they 
were originally draughted, and but few of the sol- 
diers of Spain fought beneath her regal standard. 
An interesting relic of chivalrous and feudal ages, 
yet undeniably an impolitic system. Formed under 
the influence, and retaining the denomination, of the 
various kingdoms, provinces, or pueblos, into which 
Spain was anciently divided, each corps adopted the 
colours and emblazonment of the locality from whence 
it derived its name. The unity of the monarchy and 
the complete organization of the service, as well as the 
necessity of extinguishing the pernicious spirit of pro- 
vincial jealousy, demanded the effacement of needless 
distinctions, with no firmer foundation than a vague 
reminiscence lost in the obscurity of distant ages. 

A change has accordingly been lately introduced, by 
which all the banners of the various branches of the 
army, navy, and national militia, have been reduced 
to a strict conformity with one model, in shape and 
colour—the war standard of Spain—the lions and the 
castles being collocated in the same precise order, 

The corps heretofore privileged to carry the mul- 
berry-coloured pendant of Castile, make use in their 
new banners of a streamer of the same colour and of 
the width of those of St. Ferdinand ; the only differ- 
ence to be seen throughout the army standards, with 
the exception of the military decorations hitherto 
gained, or hereafter to be won. Around the es- 
cutcheon of the Royal arms, which occupies the centre 
of these banners and standards, there runs a legend 
descriptive of the name, number, and battalion of the 
regiment, ‘The escarapélas, or cockades, worn by those 
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entitled to use them (a peculiarity of the Spanish ser- 
vice,) to whatever class they belong, correspond in 
colours with the regimental banner; and in the 
navy the same regulations have been established. 

Such is one of Narvaez’s reforms, introduced during 
the sway of the Provisional Government. It may be 
denounced as centralisation and Procrustian uniformity, 
but it is certainly a judicious innovation: the wonder 
is, that the necessity for it should have survived so 
long. It became necessary to consecrate the new-born 
issue, Banners in the Spanish service are invariably 
blessed by a bishop, and their loyal custody in every 
hazard is sworn by the Porta-estandartes. This 
ceremonial was performed simultaneously throughout 
Spain, and the old banners were deposited in the 
Museum of Artillery. There were not wanting 
malicious commentators to observe, that the scenes 
recently enacted had made the substitution of fresh 
banners desirable, and that the troops, perhaps, might 
fight under a new flag—but it was clear they would 
not fight under the old! 

The negligence displayed by many Spanish officers 
in their attire, and their frequent departure in detail 
from the regulation uniform, operate with a directly 
pernicious effect upon the men by encouraging their 
excessive slovenliness, and have repeatedly been the 
subject of ineffective royal orders. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the value of strict uniformity, and of a 
rigid adherence to military discipline. 

A fresh royal order, in September last, complained 
that the officers of the army permitted themselves 
‘“‘ the greatest disorder in their attire, tarnishing the 
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lustre of their career, and lowering the dignity of their 
profession.” Their compliance in numerous cases 
with the requisitions of the reglamento is of the most 
arbitrary description, every man interpreting it to his 
own taste, and their superiors looking on with incre- 
dible apathy. 

Some appear on parades without a sword at all— 
others on guard with any thing but the regulation 
sword—the infantry officer with perhaps a cavalry 
sabre, and vice versd. Nay, instances have been known 
when even mounting guard the officer has bad no 
sword, nor so much as a switch in the shape of arms. 
Barrack and foraging caps, too, are commonly worn 
by them, when in garrison service; and when the re- 
gulation, and the commonest sense of fitness, condemn 
the practice as wholly inadmissible. 

Even when they are full dressed, according to their 
notions, the order of October last charges them with 
‘* deviating grossly from the regulation, and permitting 
themselves to indulge in arbitrary and ridiculous modi- 
fications of the regimental uniform, with a great breach 
of propriety.” 

_ The commanding officers, and sargentos mayores, 
or regimental majors, were directed to look to this 
breach of discipline with particular minuteness, and 
severe punishments were enacted. But where a care- 
less and irregular system almost universally prevails, 
these paper reforms are of course entirely inoperative. 
The whole garrisons of Cadiz, Carthagena, Valencia, 
Granada, and Seville, could not be contemporaneously 
punished en masse,—individual officers were reluctant 
to bell the cat, the incorrigible insouciance of the soft 
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Andalucian skies prevailed, and the nuisance remains 
unabated. 

Amongst the curious varieties of military costume, 
you will sometimes see an officer of rank go about the 
streets with a macintosh or paleté of thin white cloth 
thrown over his epauletted coat. Upon the sleeves of 
this upper garment there is frequently some arabesque | 
embroidery, or more commonly a representation of the 
arms of the province to which his regiment belongs, as 
Catalonia, Asturias, Galicia. The -tailorly effect of 
this exhibition is not to be described in words. 

The Spaniards have a very expressive phrase for 
what is known amongst us and the French as the 
“ military coup d’@il.” Their phrase is ojo de la cam- 
pana, * campaigning eye,” an epithet first applied to’ 
the Marquis de Leganés, a contemporary of Cromwell, 
during his successful campaign in Catalonia. To 
such an eye the foregoing display must be a peculiar 
abomination. 

But though the officers of the Spanish army are so 
remiss in soldierly neatness, they never lose a move as 
politicians. I was present at a Te Deum sung last 
autumn in the Gaditan cathedral. The paisanos 
remained at home, and there were none but military 
present—epaulettes and swords to give thanks for the 
meeting of parliament! ‘The garrison of Cadiz rejoic- 
ing for a victory—their field of battle the Constitu- 
tion. It was the type of Narvaez’s power and position 
—a military despotism. While the bells were merrily : 
chiming at Cadiz and at Madrid, the bombs were 
bursting over Barcelona and Gerona ! 

‘The grossly unconstitutional proceeding of military 
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men putting themselves forward as political partisans, 
was again repeated in the affair of Olozaga, and the 
pernicious irregularity was provoked by the Govern- 
ment itself. Circulars were forwarded from the War 
Office to all the provincial and garrison commanders, 
inclosing the Queen’s declaration, and an expression of 
their opinion was plainly invited. 

The responses were almost uniformly conceived in 
the most extravagant terms; Olozaga was denounced 
as a traitor and a villain; and when the circular 
reached Valencia, General Roncali summoned to his 
house the General and other officers serving in the 
garrison, harangued them with such violence as to 
draw tears of desperation from their eyes for “the 
outrage done to their sovereign,” drew his sword, upon 
which all present crossed theirs, and swore with them 
conjointly to die a hundred deaths for their Queen 
and the throne of San Fernando! ‘The military, the 
provincial deputation, the municipality, and the other 
public bodies, sent in crowds of thundering memorials 
founded upon an ex parte statement, and proclaimed 
that valour and loyalty were not yet extinguished in 
the country of the Cid and Gonzalo de Cérdova. 

The accomplishment of oratory is as much required 

‘by the higher order of military officers as by any class 
-in Spain. Upon every emergency, it is a matter of 
course that the colonels or generals should harangue 
their men, whose loyalty, for the most part, unfortu- | 
»nately needs this stimulant. ‘‘ Follow me, lads !”? is 
not enough; but there must likewise be sounding and 
lengthened appeals to Spanish patriotism and valour. 

The commanding officer and the captains of com- 
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panies must be prepared to address their men when 
they want them to do anything particular; upon the 
force or feebleness of the harangue it frequently 
depends whether the seduction of serjeants and the 
corruption of secret emissaries will prove triumphant ; 
and whenever any considerable event takes place the 
commander is expected to treat the paraded regiment 
and bystanders to an appropriate “ allocution.”. When 
the drum is in hands that can make it rattle, the soldier 
cheers at every oratorical pause, and swears,—por dios 
todopoderoso !—to pound all the foes of order like a 
moyo of grapes; but when the speech is delivered 
the oath is at times forgott@n. 

Spain presents the only instance in Europe where a 
decoration for military service (even without ever ap- 
pearing in the field) is of right obtainable, after wearing 
uniform for a certain length of time. This is the case 
throughout the national militia, now under the manage- 
ment of General Figueras, who conducted the defence 
during the siege of Seville. Every miliciano nacional 
who has completed ten years of good service in the ranks, 
has the right to receive the condecoracion of a cross. 
To be entitled to this distinction, he must never have 
been convicted of any infamous crime, nor punished 
by court-martial for any grave military offence; and 
lastly—here’s the rub—‘‘he must have always remained 
faithful to his oaths.” 

As this might considerably thin the number of 
décorés, the latter requisition is but loosely interpreted ; 
political oaths here being swallowed like macaroons, by 
the hundred. The “decorate-me-whether-you-like- 
it-or-no” system was established by Lopez and Narvaez 
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to propitiate the ticklish nacionales; and with this 
special addition, that those who had voluntarily 
‘‘ pronounced” against Espartero were to be entitled 
to. wear a plaque or star, in addition to the cross, after 
completing twelve years of service—the object of this 
“artful dodge” being to keep them faithful in the 
mean time to the Provisional Government. 

A Spanish general having obtained some medals by 
mistake, every one of which upon investigation was 
discovered to have been conferred for actions in which 
he had conducted successful retreats from before the 
enemy, sent in a bombastical claim for still higher 
distinctions, and applied $0 be promoted to an active 
command in consideration of his condecoraciones. ‘The 
minister, having made himself acquainted with the 
facts of the case, sent back permission to him to affix 
another medal to his breast, commemorative of his 
final retreat from the service. 

The thirst for distinction in the human breast is 
truly mextinguishable. Some will seek it in the roar 
of popular assemblies—in whirlpools of political pas- 
sion—others in its chase rush up to the bristling 
rampart and the cannon’s mouth. Some will thieve 
and forge, to achieve the means of shining; while others, 
like the Ephesian youth, would set a world in flames 
rather than be excluded from a brilliant and flashy 
career. 

I once knew a lhieutenant-general commanding a 
Spanish garrison, whose thoughts were entirely devoted 
to new combinations and effects upon those few nights 
in the year when he had an opportunity of exhibiting 
his loyalty by splendid illuminations, and who was 
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content to seek distinction in grease-pots. I have 
likewise known a Yankee ambassador to go to a 
splendid European ball in pepper-and-salt inexpressi- 
bles, and find a rare distinction in linsey-woolseys. 
As the French say, ‘“‘ Every man to his taste ;” and as 
the Spaniards have it, ‘‘ Every distaff to its spindle.” 
But the most extraordinary rage for distinction I ever 
heard of, was that of the brigadiers of the Spanish 
army, who last year were about to go to war with the 
other officers of the service, upon the very important 
question, whether the little knob at the end of @ach 
twist in their epaulettes should be of gold or of silver. 
The epaulettes of the officers generally in the Spanish 
army are entirely of silver, and for the brigadier to 
assimilate his appearance as far as possible to the 
general officer, was of course a paramount object. 

In 1840 an ambiguous order was published for the 
regulation of military uniforms, of which ambiguity 
the brigadiers availed themselves, to make the knobs 
in question alternately of gold and silver. The other 
officers chose to feel annoyed at the distinction; which 
might indeed have weighed heavily on the hearts of 
school-boys or play-actors, but was little deserving the 
consideration of men. ‘They did, however, complain 
most bitterly ; and it must be confessed that the ar- 
rangement was absurd in the extreme, since the lace, 
braiding, and trimmings of every article of the briga- 
diers’ uniform continuing still to be of silver, and even 
their buttons being of the same metal, the bits of gold 
daubed upon the epaulette looked tawdry and out of 
place. 

Much ill will and squabbling arose out of this 
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affair; and the government being at last appealed to, 
decided that the true construction of the decree of 
1840 was, that the twists and knobs should be all of 
silver, but that the brigadiers might gild the inner part 
and strap of the epaulette, technically called the puente ; 
a weak and foolish decision, which was deservedly 
called the ‘‘ puente de los asnos,” or ‘pons asinorum.” 

The term Ayacucho, which has puzzled so many 
thousands of readers, had its origin as follows :—It was 
in New Spain that Espartero first became known to 
fate. ‘There, while as yet holding no high military 
rank, his bonhomie and soldierly frankness made him 
very popular amongst his brother officers; and, by 
dint of good sense and fair dealings, he obtained an 
influence amongst them which he never subsequently 
lost. 

Gambling has at all times been very prevalent in 
Spanish America, and Espartero’s love of society 
made him naturally enough participate in the common 
passion. With such difficulty are habits, once firmly 
engrafted, cradicated from our nature, that Espartero, 
since his elevation to the Regency, had been frequently 
known to spend whole days at cards, to the serious 
neglect of public affairs and of the inveterate intrigues 
of his opponents; sitting up in bed, when indisposed, 
with two or three cushions behind his back, and play- 
ing unintermittingly at écarté with a limited number 
of friends seated by the side of his bed. 

Even while he lingered so fatally at Albacete, in the 
midst of growing treasons and fresh pronunciamién- 
tos, he indulged this dangerous passion to the absorp- 
tion of his inadequate energies; and, perhaps, were 
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he not a card-player, Espartero might still be regent 
of Spain. Having once generously given to General 
Canterac his own time to pay him the sum of 30,000 
dollars, which Espartero had won from him in one 
sitting, and insisted upon waiving his right to an 
immediate settlement, Canterac in his gratitude nar- 
rated the circumstance to his brother officers, who, 
pleased with the occurrence, instantly raised Espartero 
to a popularity which formed the foundation of his 
future power. 

He had the reputation amongst his early compeers 
of “a sterling fellow who will befriend you to the 
knife.” The battle of Ayacucho followed, which lost 
for Spain the empire of Peru, and the epithet of 
“© Ayacuchos” was affixed to the Royalist officers as a 
sobriquet of derision, and afterwards clung to them 
when the incident was almost forgotten, When the 
stirring events in the history of the South American 
republics caused their return to Europe, a vow of 
mutual assistance and support in the furtherance of 
each other’s worldly fortunes, was sworn by Espartero 
and his military companions in the vessel which carried 
them home. From that day forth they were known 
to each other as * Los Ayacuchos.” 

This compact was never broken: it partook neither 
of the subversive political character of the Carbonaro 
oath, nor of the cabalistic mystery of Freemasonry. 
It was simply a convention for mutual aid through 
life; and it certainly attained its object. So well was 
that oath observed, that Espartero forfeited the 
Regency rather than desert his brother Ayacucho, 
Linage, whose dismissal was the condition assigned 
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by Lopez to which Espartero never would consent, 
and his refusal of which led within a few days to his 
expulsion from the kingdom. 

' _Inpursuance of the above compact, the Ayacuchos 
were justly chargeable with making the army too fre- 
quently a tool for their own political advancement ; 
and the demoralisation of which there have lately been 
presented such sad examples, was but a commending 
of the poisoned chalice to their own lips. Still it 
would be unjust to charge Espartero or his adherents, 
either as a party or as individuals, with anything com- 
parable to the wholesale corruption, by French gold, 
which has recently been witnessed. .If the Ayacuchos 
tampered, it was with Spanish feelings alone, and for 
Spanish purposes. It was for the present ruling 
powers at Madrid to introduce the infamy of foreign 
bribes, and destroy the discipline which made the 
Spanish arms so celebrated in the days of the Great 
Captain and of Hernan Cortes, of Alba and Ricardos, 
of Castanos and of Palafox. 

To this scrap of philology respecting the famous 
epithet ‘‘ Ayacucho” I shall add the derivation of the 
ex-Regent’s name. ‘ E’spartero” signifies a maker of 
mats or baskets, an avocation which it is quite possible 
that the future sitter by the throne of St. Ferdinand 
may have pursued in early youth, while his father was 
driving his string of mules on those Manchegan plains 
whence another renowned hero went forth—the “ inge- 
nious””* hidalgo, Don Quizote. 

* Valiant. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


MILITARY LIFE.—THE CONSCRIPTION. 


Tue Spanish soldier has long been hovering on the 
confines of brigandage; and in the Peninsula, cam- 
paigning and highway robbery differ little but in 
name, Hence the readiness and ardour with which 
the guerrilla life 1s so often embraced, when regiments 
are disbanded. ‘The vice is an old one here. During 
the minority of Carlos II., his minister, the second 
Don Juan of Austria, had a memorial addressed to 
him by the Corregidor of Madrid, entreating him to 
remove from the metropolis the regiment of Aytona, 
which assisted the banditti every night in plundering 
the inhabitants. 

The state of indiscipline which prevails in the 
Spanish army leads to cases which, to an Englishman, 
are almost incredible. A Lieutenant of the regiment 
of Almansa, Don Narciso Sanchez, was implicated in 
a conspiracy to assassinate the Capitan-Genera]l. He 
was separated from the service at the period by 
temporary licencia, the better to effect his purpose. 
Upon his arrest he was conveyed as a prisoner in the 
middle of the day by his Colonel, Avana, towards the 
barracks, without escort; his commanding officer 
conceiving that he was sufficiently bound in honour 
as a prisoner on parole. Sanchez, however, had 
different ideas; and when they reached one of the 
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‘most public quarters of the town, he darted off like 
a greyhound ! 

The Colonel, not in the least dismayed by his 
precipitate flight, followed at full speed, without 
hesitating an instant; and officer after officer, both 
duly epauletted, were seen in hot chase like a thief- 
taker and convict. Upon reaching an encrucijada, or 
crossing of streets, the Colonel was peremptorily stop- 
ped by some soldiers belonging to a different regiment, 
who drew their bayonets to oppose his progress; and 
one levelling a musket at him swore that he would 
shoot-him if he advanced hand or foot. The Lieu- 
tenant escaped, and so did the soldiers, who were his 
co-conspirators. The Colonel was unable to recognise 
them, as they did not belong to his regiment. No 
witness would come forward, though hundreds were 
present, and the scene occurred at noon ! 

An escort of Infantry was conducting some recruits 
into Seville from Alcala. One of these soft and raw 
Zagales, unaccustomed to heavy marching, fell dead- 
lame upon the road. ‘To continue his journey on foot 
was impossible. After the lapse of some time, there 
came up an Almocrebe, or mule-driver, with a train 
of half-a-dozen mules laden with flour. The soldiers 
instantly required the Almocrebe to carry their lame 
companion into Seville. ‘“ Impossible,” said the 
Almocrebe, “I am heavily loaded with flour.”— 
‘¢ Al diablo with your flour, and your bran, too! ” 
said the sergeant of the escort—very often the way 
of a military company in Spain. “Let us see a 
sample; ” and drawing his bayonet, he made several 
rents in a sack close to him. 
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The Almocrebe was a rude, but brave man, and, 
like a man, resented the insult. He was strongly 
provoked, but as yet did not strike the sergeant. 
He only smacked his whip, and said: “ By law, you 
should direct yourself to the Alcalde of the district, 
to furnish you with cabalgaduras.”* The sergeant’s 
only answer was, to knock the sack off the mule’s back 
with the butt-end of his gun, and attempt to place his 
companion on top of him. The Almocrebe struck the 
sergeant; a soldier of the party fired on the country- 
man, and shot him dead ! 

An Ingeniero (answering to our corps of sappers 
and miners) had certain ‘ relaciones amorosas” with 
the maid-servant of a cura-parroco, and being inspired 
with wine (for among the few occasional drunkards 
here soldiers are sometimes noticeable) called on the 
sacristan of the church of Carmo, somewhere about 
midnight, to call down the serving-maid for the plea- 
sure of an interview with the soldier, who was then 
off duty. The sacristan and the maiden both obeyed 
the word of command; and as no other convenient 
place presented itself for the agreeable téte-a-téte, the 
sacristan, by a neglect of his duty rare in Spain, 
permitted the pair to adjourn into the interior of the 
church, while he himself skipped across the road to 
purchase an azumbre of wine at the soldier’s charge. 

The sacristan drank his share of the potent measure, 
and then complaisantly retired to snovze in a confes- 
sional, ‘The soldier, presently excited and made 
quarrelsome by the wine, beat his female companion 
violently with his fists, and mortally stabbed her with 


* Beasts of burden. 
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his bayonet. Her screams were terrible, and speedily 
roused both the parroco and several of his flock, who, 
not without hesitation and trembling, repaired in some 
numbers to the scene of what they deemed these 
supernatural horrors. The scandal may be imagined. 

The appearance of the Spanish troops is to the last 
degree unsoldierly. ‘The sentry strolls to and fro like 
a corkscrew on his beat; his shako almost falling off 
the back of his head, his gun slouched on his shoulder, 
singing outright (not merely humming) a lively segui- 
dilla with the most sans-fagon air in the world. 

Often have I seen the soldado raso, entrusted as 
sentinel with a most important post, trailing his fusi/ 
listlessly in the dust, and describing diagrams with 
the point of the fixed bayonet,—or, probably, if he 
could write, recording the name of his mistress. In 
the sultry weather the shako is, perhaps, removed 
entirely from the head, and the paper cigarrillo is 
sometimes smoked on duty as indifferently as if there 
were no regulation against it. 

The soldier is not unfrequently destitute of portions 
of his uniform, or his regimental coat and continu- 
ations are in such hopeless rags, that even in the 
sultry summer the slate-coloured great-coat is worn as 
a hide-all and slut-cover, like the begrimed blanket of 
a Mexican lépero. Clumsy gaiters, ill-buttoned and 
discoloured, descend over shoes which, in one case out 
of three, are broken in pieces, disclosing to view the 
naked toes of the men—such in Spain are the glories 
of the vida militar! The rations consist almost en- 
tirely of beans, lard-sprinkled, and boiled in a huge 
puchero, with bread of the coarsest description. Upon 
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food like this they are “food for powder,” no more; 
and, so far as military appearance and efficiency are 
concerned, to walk from end to end of the Neutral 
Ground of Gibraltar, is like passing to a new 
planet. 

While Narvaez left the soldiers in this miserable 
condition—the soldiers who had helped him to his 
dictatorial sceptre—he was amusing his doll, the 
girlish Queen, with a revival of the palatial splendours 
of the old régime, giving her golden vases to hold 
the mortar, and a golden cord to lower the stone, at 
the laying of the foundation of the new Cortes upon 
her birthday. Had he transmuted the gold into cop- 
pers, and transmitted it in maravedis to his military 
dupes, it might have ill-served to rescue his contemned 
legions from their rags and penury, but it would have 
saved mankind from this fresh example of the baseness 
of political gratitude. It is but just, however, to 
say that, however dishonestly the means have been 
acquired, the Spanish soldier is now beginning to be 
better clothed and fed. 

The readiest and most practical device for supplying 
a ragged regiment with an impromptu uniform is that 
which prevailed amongst the Homeric chiefs and 
the chivalrous Paladins of later times—every man to 
kill a hero for himself and strip him of his armour. 
But as results are problematical since the use of 
‘‘villanous gunpowder,” and fraternizing is a more 
rational way of waging war, the ingenuity of the 
Spanish soldadesca was set on less perilous devices. 
Accordingly, a tailorless regiment at Mataré, the other 
day, availed itself of the disbandment of a refractory 
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battalion of national militia, and Jumped into their 
coats and breeches !. 

Heroes, like gift-horses, amidst such scenes, should 
not be looked too closely in the mouth ; and this was 
indeed last year the principle of action. Seventeen 
convicts having broken their prison, fourteen of them, 
heavily chained, fell upon two Nationals who mounted 
sentry, wrested the guns from their hands, shot the 
sentinels, and escaped without the walls. Some shots 
were fired after them from the town, which the felons 
of course did not mind, but ran courageously for their 
lives and characters, tripped repeatedly by their 
chains, and as often rising again and darting forward 
like greyhounds. On their reaching the besiegers at 
Torrero their chains were struck off, and they were 
made soldiers to reward their gallantry ! 

It is probably without parallel in the history of the 
world, that in the month of October a subscription was 
set on foot at Cadiz for defraying the expenses of sup- 
plying new uniform to the Royal Infantry regiment 
of Asturias, then doing duty in garrison. ‘The Pro- 
visional Government had failed to perform its pro- 
visional promises ; the money due to the Commissariat 
and the military chest was not forthcoming; the 
soldiers’ clothes. were literally dropping fron their 
backs, their shakos from their heads, their shoes from 
their feet, and private generosity was appealed to to 
supply that lamentable deficiency which was permitted 
by public justice. My little mite was contributed for 
this purpose. Many ladies joined in the subscription, 
and, among the rest, many widows of military officers. 

I have more than once seen bright eyes in tears at 
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witnessing the plight of these miserable soldiers—yet 
fellows withal of wonderful constancy, and, for the 
most part too, of bravery. It was their officers that 
sold them—their officers that taught them the lesson 
of rascality—polluted the frankness of the military 
character, and made them “ pronounce” and ‘ frater- 


nize” when they should hold aloof and fight. It is 


-.. very ludicrous to expect the refinement of chivalrous 


loyaity and devotion from men like these—half-starved 
in disreputable rags. 

The reward of the loyal soldiers, who at Algesiras 
and Tarifa resisted the subtle demoralisation of 
Nogueras, consisted neither of crosses nor medals, nor 
decorations, but of something much more substantial, 
and usefully, if not elegantly, ornamental. A hun- 
dred chapters, written on contemporary Spanish history, 
and on the state of the Spanish army, could not be so 
illustrative as this one announcement : “ Brigadier 
Cordova has opened a subscription, and placed him- 
self at the head of it, for furnishing a pair of panta- 
loons to each of the valiant soldiers of Asturias!” * 

A serjeant of the grenadier company of the second 
battalion of the infantry regiment de Espana, march- 
ing to parade, raised the cry, Viva la Junta Central! 
But the men did not respond. He was instantly 
selzed—this was at ten in the forenoon: at eleven he 
was tried by court-martial; at twelve he was pasado 
por las armas, or shot by a file of his brother grena- 
diers. So rabid were this serjeant’s military chiefs, 


* “El brigadier Cérdoba ha abierto una suscricion, poniendose 4 
la cabeza de ella, para regalar un par de pantalones de paiio 4 los 
valientes soldados de Asturias.” 
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that they would not even delay the opening of the 
court for the accustomed mass of the Holy Ghost. 
Better have given the poor man a pair of breeches with 
the rest. 

The chief service of the troops in the South of 
Spain is at the fortifications of Cadiz and the Campo of 
Gibraltar. The marchings and counter-marchings 
within the limits of the province of Cadiz, which 
extend to the latter place, are therefore very consider- 
able; and in the rural pueblos complaints have been 
long and loud of the onerous pressure upon the inha- 
bitants from incessant billeting of soldiers, and finding 
of mules and other beasts of burden for the transport 
of baggage, together with some little addition of 
bitterness arising from the lawlessand reckless habits 
of Spanish marching regiments. 

To diminish, as much as possible, the gravamen of 
these complaints, two distinct lines of march have been 
latterly struck out and rigidly adhered to; the troops 
which set out from Cadiz for the Campo of Gibraltar, 
proceed by way of Chiclana, Vijer, and Tarifa, to 
Algesiras, keeping entirely on the coast road; while 
those who come from the Campo to Cadiz take the still 
more circuitous route by the Barrios, Alcala de los 
Gazules, Medina Sidonia, and Puerto Real or San 
Fernando. ‘The straight road from Cadiz to Gibraltar 
(adhering to the right line) is an unpeopled desert, as 
arid and sandy as Sahara, and indeed even in the 
inhabited parts it is less fertile than the opposite shores 
of Africa. 

Not the least curious portion of a Spanish cam- 
paigning expedition is the Capilla del Campo, or 
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campaigning chapel, in which are comprised and made 
_portable all the requisites for saying mass in the field 
in the midst of the kneeling soldiery. The priest upon 
these occasions is often half a militaire, and the clerk 
is always a whole one. ‘Those who have seen mass 
regularly and pacifically performed, will be amused to 
hear that at the campaigning altar the clerk is a ser- 
geant drest in full regimentals, with his firelock beside 
him on one hand, and the little bell on the other. 

A military band plays a rough and brassy mass in 
accompaniment to the service, and in every town in 
Spain where there is a garrison or dépot, the same 
thing occurs on each Sunday in one of the parish 
churches, the clerk there likewise being a sergeant. 
The effect on the whole is not disagreeable, but that 
the music is usually odious, composed very often of 
bad opera snatches and fiddling tunes in adllegretto 
time. The campaigning capilla is useful in more ways 
than one. The deserter, spy, or military culprit 
capitally convicted, is placed en capilla preparatory to 
being shot. Here the consolations of religion are 
administered to him by the regimental chaplain; and 
after the lapse of an hour he is made his comrades’ 
target. 

The Quinta, or lottery-conscription for the army, is 
managed by the municipalities under the general 
superintendence of the provincial deputations. The 
Cértes having voted the number of troops which 
constitute the annual levy, the war-office at Madrid 
apportions the entire through the different cities and 
pueblos of Spain. A day is fixed, notice extensively 
given, and the authorities of each district invariably 
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summon four times the number of whom the return is 
to be composed. 

By experience it is found that the disqualifications, 
exemptions, and outlawries through non-attendance, 
amount to about three-fourths of the entire. In a list 
of four hundred and twenty-four convoked at Cadiz, 
fifteen were excluded by physical incapacity, twenty- 
eight by being matriculated in one of the national 
universities (an excuse which is always allowed except 
in extreme emergencies), fourteen by being widows’ 
sons, three by being sons of sexagenarians, one by 
being the son of a bed-ridden father, seventy-five by 
deficient stature, nine by the fact of their having 
already served in the army, forty-five by being less 
than eighteen years of age, one by belonging to a 
different district, two by the fact of their being women 
(their christian names having been mistaken by the 
Escribanos), one by death; and forty-eight, declining 
to attend, were declared outlaws. 

While the general system of enlistment is by lot for 
all the young men capable of bearing arms, there is 
likewise a provision for enrolling with the rest all 
youthful vagrants without physical defects or infirmi- 
ties. In the principal Spanish towns there are a 
number of idle young men thus annually, according 
to a strong local proverb, ‘stolen from the cord.” 
For the most part, they make quite as good soldiers 
as those who are more irreproachably brought up, 
proving how entirely we are the creatures of circum- 
stances and temptation. They are probably more 
skilful in thieving upon a march than their com- 
panions, but this, where there is so bad a commissariat 
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is rather an accomplishment, and upon a Spanish 
campaign it is a decided acquisition—being one way 
of reducing the enemy’s country. 

The hardships of a law of forced enlistment are 
such, that, till the stock of vagrants is exhausted, the 
authorities should never look elsewhere. How mon- 
strously cruel to take from a shop in Seville or Toledo 
a clever working mechanic, or remove from his little 
room a laborious and skilled artisan, forcing him to 
shoulder a musket and serve half-starved for six 
years! How equally onerous to tear the young 
farmer from his ground, or the collegiate scholar from 
his books! Who can feel surprise that the military 
service is unpopular? The [proverb remains indispu- 
table :-— 


Dinero contado 
Halla soldado! 


It may well be conceived that inadequate pay, food, 
and clothing, area galaxy of equivocal agrémens, which 
make a military life rather shunned than sought after 
in Spain. Large sums are paid by those who can 
afford it, when the conscription falls upon them, to 
provide a substitute, and there are even insurance 
companies formed to avert this evil from the heads 
of their subscribers. 

The company at Cadiz (with a branch at Seville) 
has its office in the Casa Capitular, where the directing 
Junta will find you a hero by proxy any day in the 
year, for the trifling consideration of a few shillings 
subscribed annually ; and the president, Senor Retor- 
tillo, will treat you to the retort courteous if you under- 
value the excellence of the institution. It certainly 
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appears not at all more rational to insure life than hmb, 
and I know not how many this philanthropic and 
money-making Company rescued from an untoward 
fate, upon whom the lot fell at the last Quinta to be 
either out-and-out or supplemental soldiers. ‘The 
former serves at once, the latter is liable when the 
regimental numbers thin. 

The Quinta is the Spanish enrolment or allotment 
of young men fit for military duty. Every male who 
has completed his twentieth year may be called on to 
serve. ‘This conscription is of course proportioned in 
its severity to the number of fresh soldiers which the 
exigencies of the service require to be levied. I have 
known it to invade the universities! In its original 
form every fifth man was made to serve, whence the 
name, Quinta. Ask Sehor Retortilla for further 
particulars. 

The reluctance of numerous Spaniards to serve in 
an army so miserably paid and provided as theirs, 
and exposed to such incessant hardships, causes many 
to become voluntary outlaws, and take to the road as 
bandits, or join troops of guerilleros. Every year, 
when the lots are drawn by which the conscription is 
decided, numbers decamp, and so many as twenty 
names are published at a time as outlawed, unless 
they immediately present themselves before the first 
alcalde in the chief provincial towns. The Gallegos, 
to avoid military service, go as porters and labourers 
to Portugal. 

I was informed of the case of an'aged and infirm 
father, who drowned himself in the province of Gra- 
nada, to exempt his only son from the fatal chance of 
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the conscription. They repaired together to the pe- 
riodical Quinta, the son drew his own name from the 
urn, and in crossing the river Frangirola in a small boat 
on their return home, the father suddenly flung him- 
self overboard, and was irrecoverably lost to sight. He 
had filled his pockets with stones to make death cer- 
tain, and his body was not found until next day. 
This inflexible gefe de familia had discharged his 
promise; his boy was exempt from service, being now 
a widow’s son ! 

A characteristic trait of Narvaez’s dictatorship is 
the attempt which he lately sought to enforce, to pre- 
vent the finding of substitutes, and make every man 
serve upon whom the lot fell, without consideration of 
means or circumstances. A Spanish garrison and 
marching life, to young men tenderly nurtured, is little 
preferable to death itself, and even Narvaez’s iron 
will could not break down the barriers of nature. The 
mandate was generally defied, the substitutes pro- 
vided as before, at an expense usually of about 50. 
sterling, and the recusants were found to be so nu- — 
merous that it was impossible to punish them all. 
With the existing Spanish commissariat, the fairest 
description of service would be the old volunteer one 
by mochila, or contents of knapsack, which the pro- 
vincial musters put in force when they went to drive 
out the Moors from Granada in the time of Philip IT. 
The fighting ended with the knapsack. 

The most extraordinary effort of military conscrip- 
tion ever made in Spain was the Sorteo of 100,000 
men made in the winter cf 1835, in pursuance of 
the Royal decree of the 24th October of that year. 
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The sum-total was partitioned through every town 
and pueblo of Spain, and the quotas were to be raised 
by a given day. A permanent Commission of Arma- 
ment and Defence was incorporated in the metropolis, 
and with this the various provincial alealdes commu- 
njcated. The quota for each village avcraged about 
20 men, and on the lists being made out they were 
forwarded to the capital of each province. ; 

The object of this vast conscription was to make 
one Herculean effort, and sweep the Carlist forces 
out of Spain; it was not completely carried through, 
but was fulfilled to a considerable degree, and the 
next year saw the accomplishment of the result aimed 
at, although effected by negotiation and not by force 
of arms. ‘The desolating struggle in which the country 
had so long been engaged caused this sweeping con- 
scription to be hailed with singular enthusiasm by the 
entire Spanish population. 

The Sorteo, as the name implies, was fairly distri- 
buted by lot, and the village mozos in drawing forth 
the little crumpled balls of paper, in the interior of 
which were written their respective chances, burst 
forth spontaneously into loud vivas for their innocent 
Queen and the libertades patrias. Again, when those 
whom fortune marked as food for powder were regu- 
Jarly enlisted and drawn up in line, in numerous 
instances they renewed their patriotic outcries, and 
expressed their ardent desire to contribute their share 
to the termination of the bloody struggle. 

Curious and searching were the questions then 
raised as to individual eligibility. The point was 
formally discussed, whether corista friars, dedicated 
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to the service of the choir in cathedrals, having minor 
orders, but not ordained in sacris, and monks, being 
in reality Iaymen, dwelling in their convents, and 
clothed in their santo hdbito, were liable to the mili- 
tary suerte, and to be returned in the general con- 
scription. ‘The question was gravely discussed ; and 
it was held that the austerities of life prescribed by 
the various orders incapacitated them from doing 
rough campaigners’ duty, especially that portion who 
are never supposed to partake of more solid food than 
milk and vegetables. They were, therefore, exempted 
from the Quinta, but soon afterwards the convent 
properties were all confiscated, and these very men 
sent adrift, so that they gained but little by their 
temporary armistice; while those who turned them 
out commemorated the act of spoliation at various 
public banquets in toasts, “d los Liberales de todo el 
orbe !” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE CHURCH-—-THE EXCLAUSTRADOS. 


Tue ancient and enormous ecclesiastical revenues 
of Spain have shrunk down to the dimensions of one 
single tax irregularly paid. The ‘ Contribucion de 
Culto y Clero,” or tax for the maintenance of the 
clergy and of public worship, is leviable at the end of 
each year, but is for the most part more than a year 
in arrear. In the provinces of Cadiz and Seville 
this tax was lately in arrear for the period of fifteen 
months, between the Ist of October, 1842, and the 
3lst of December, 1843. The constitutional alcaldeg, 
despairing of collecting the entire amount in one 
sum, divided it into halves, to be levied at different 
periods. 

There is, strictly speaking, no levy. Notice is 
given that the rate-payers must present themselves, 
within fifteen days, in the Oficina de Contribuciones, 
or tax-office of the municipality, and deposit the 
amounts opposite their names respectively. But if 
they won't pay (a prevailing weakness), the alcaldes 
decline to have recourse to execution and distraint, 
without which all tax-collecting is a farce. 

What then?! The alcaldes are popularly elected 
officers, the creatures of household suffrage, and you 
do not really expect that they will forfeit their 
cherished popularity and their place in the ayunta- 
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miénto by an invidious display of fiscal severity. Not’ 
they! they will talk of their “grave responsibility,” 
but will never pass from word to action; and the 
pious zeal of religious women does more for the 
service of the church than legal taxes. 

The exclaustrados, or quondam monks and ffiars 
are considerably less than half-paid by the state, and 
many are on the verge of starvation; yet there is 
not one amongst them that has not a decent sub- 
sistence—on paper. ‘Some stars,” says Fray 
Gerundio, ‘‘ are so far removed from the earth, that 
though their light has been travelling towards us 
since the creation of the world, it never yet has 
reached us; the star of Spain’s felicity must be one 
of those !” 

And perhaps in a couple of centuries more, when 
the voice of factious intrigue is silent in the Cortes, 
justice will be done to the plundered church of Spain, 
which may be as superstitious as you please, but 1s 
not to be first stript and then left to starve—a 
bargain being a bargain all the world over. All the 
owners or administrators of houses or property, all 
who are engaged in trade, either wholesale or retail, 
and all who exercise any industrious pursuit, intel- 
lectual or material, are bound to pay the ‘‘ Culto y 
Clero” tax; and if they won’t pay, they should be 
made to pay. In Sehor Carrasco’s financial state- — 
ment for the year 1844, the estimated produce of the 
culto y clero tax is stated at seventy-four millions of 
reals, or 740,000/., while the estimate for actual 
church expenses is set down at 101 millions of reals, — 
showing a deficit upon this account of 270,000%. 

z2 
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The way in which Spanish finance ministers usually 
strike the balance is by allocating to ecclesiastical 
purposes, not the amount specified, but that which is 
collected,—-a convenient mode for the Treasury, which 
leaves numerous wretches to starve. 

The wealth of the ancient church of Spain was, to 
be sure, the scandal of Christendom. The clergy 
possessed a third of the soil, without reckoning tithes 
or prebends; asingle abbess had four-and-twenty 
towns and fifty villages, with the right of presentation 
to -twelve commanderies; and an archbishop of 
Toledo, in the era of the Philips, had a revenue of 
200,000 ducats, or, allowing for increased value, 
200,000/. a-year! In those gorged days of accumu- 
lation, a marquis of Gebraléon had 800,000 sheep in 
a single flock; and a duke of Medina Sidonia was 
master of half Andalucia. 

But religion is so deeply rooted.in the national 
character, that the most furious political storms, 
which prostrate everything else, blow over this and 
leave it unscathed. It is only amongst the educated 
male population that any lack of fervour is witnessed. 
When these become absorbed in the maze of politics, 
all other considerations but intrigue and faction are 
lost sight of and forgotten; but their mothers, 
sisters, and daughters, young boys, and old men, 
have abated little of the fervour of other times, or 
at least are as determined church-goers as their 
ancestors. 

During the siege of Seville last summer, mass was _ 
celebrated to the sound of the bombs in all the 
churches daily, and in front of the mattresses where. 
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tender and trembling votaries reposed on the cathe- 
dral floor during the night, in the belief that the 
sacredness of the renowned Giralda was a sufficient 
pledge of safety, the host was regularly consecrated. 
While the cannon was booming in the immediate 
vicinity, every one of the eighty priests, who are set 
apart to the service of this mighty house, said mass, 
or otherwise ministered to a congregation of thou- 
sands; and in Barcelona, where the Patulea, after 
seizing all the property in all the city, rifled the 
churches of their silver and other valuable images, 
the moment the siege was over, the altars of a 
hundred churches blazed as if their worship had 
never been suspended. 

The members of the regular religious orders were 
uncloistered in 1835 by a Moderado Government, 
under the sway of Queen Cristina, and the rule of the 
Kstatuto Real. Imperious necessity, and the enor- 
mous expenses of the civil war, forced this measure. 
It has therefore been falsely asserted and nauseously 
repeated by an ignorant demagogue at home, that 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property in Spain 
was the work of Espartero: that personage having 
then, and for years after, been merely a general in 
the service of Spain. 

It is true that the measure was in a great degree 
the result of a popular commotion, but with this 
Espartero was in no degree connected; and if the 
Exclaustrados have been irregularly paid since, the 
fault was in no individual ruler, but in the imper- 
fectly available resources, and the inexperienced and 
ill-regulated financial system of the country. There 
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is no doubt that the intentions of the government 
were honest; and the blame to be laid fo their charge 
is for a deficiency of effort to maintain the credit of 
the country, and a general administrative supineness, 
that is unfortunately a radical and inherent vice in 
the Spanish character. The payment of the Exclaus- 
trados’ pensions was placed to the charge of the 
general direction of rents and amortizacion, or sinking 
funds, and the directors had their agents commis- 
sioned in the provinces to make good the payments 
with all possible regularity and despatch; and likewise 
to ascertain in due time what pensions were to cease 
upon the placing of those who enjoyed them in 
parochial cures, or other benefices having annexed to 
them a sufficient congrua, or clerical sustenance. 

The several provincial amortizacion officers had 
their contadurias, or paying departments, opened at 
stated periods, and subjected to fixed regulations, 
with a registry of all the exclaustrados in the dis- 
trict, their addresses, and quotas of payment. Some 
were allowed to continue to reside in their convents, 
by which means they were spared the necessity of 
providing lodgings; and the principle upon which the 
government took possession of the convent property, 
was that of administering it for the benefit of the 
whole community, regarding it as a religious duty to 
provide a sufficient maintenance for every uncloistered 
subject in Spain. 

Great numbers of these convents were converted 
into barracks, educational, and other establishments; 
but this was not done without a crying necessity, for 
more than half the property in the country was con- 
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ventual or ecclesiastical; all the good sites and fine 
buildings were monopolised by these unproductive 
members of the community, and you could not walk 
one hundred yards in any city of Spain without the 
shadow of some one of them being thrown across 
your path. Intendants or umpires were appointed 
to decide between the contadores or paymasters and 
the exclaustrados, as to the value of the convent 
effects, wherever this was disputed. 

The payments of the allotted pensions were 
directed to be trimestrial, and to be made to all with 
simultaneous uniformity ; while to consult the per- 
sonal convenience of those who were infirm, or resided 
at a distance, permission was granted to receive their 
incomes through an habilitado, or authorised agent. 
It is therefore sufficiently evident, that the interests 
of these unfortunate men were not untenderly looked 
to, and that for the distresses entailed upon them 
since, they should inculpate the turbulence of their 
countrymen, At the same time virtuous governments 
have been too rare in Spain to exempt successive 
rulers from their due proportion of blame. Busied 
with enriching themselves, immersed in the, whirlpool 
of intrigue, they have had little time or inclination to 
provide for the wants of the community, and faction 
has too actively claimed their energies to leave any 
room for careful administration. 

The exclaustrado member of one of the closed 
religious houses, is the most’ melancholy character in 
modern Spain. Thrown upon a world with whose 
ways he has no familiarity, extruded from his cloister, 
as the name implies, he has no consolation unless he 
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be enthusiastically devotional, and passionately 
wedded to the religious observances which formed 
at once the business and pastime of his previous 
existence. He is entirely unfitted for the ordinary 
pursuits of life; and the pension allotted him by 
the Government as compensation for the subsistence 
which he before enjoyed, is both inadequately small, 
and paid with an irregularity which reduces it to the 
level of casual alms. Many of these unfortunate 
men are at times compelled to go out at dusk and 
beg in the streets; while a few who are fortunate 
enough to possess some literary aptitude, find occu- 
pation in schools as assistants, and fewer still as 
domines or masters. 

The robbery practised upon these poor outcasts is 
the worst part of the financial bankruptcy of Spain. — 
In no portion of the Peninsula is a single religious 
house for men left standing—an event of itself in 
which there is nothing to deplore; but when the 
foundations were stripped of their splendid posses- 
sions, surely a sufficient subsistence for this generation 
should have been provided. The convents of nuns 
have, in many instances, been left standing, but their 
inmates reduced, for the most part, to compulsory 
poverty ; and, on the national holidays, rations are 
doled out in common to them and to the jails. 

A multitude of small proprietors have been created, 
as in France, by the confiscation and sale of the 
lands of the Church, and the extinction of entails 
and seigniories: all since 1837. Numberless com- 
fortable, though limited farmers may be seen in every 
part of Spain, upon soils which, six years ago, were 
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lying waste ; these have the strong stimulus to exer- 
tion which arises from the certainty that the land 
they cultivate is unalterably their own; and what- 
ever may be said of this ecclesiastical reform as 
sweeping and piratical in principle, its results have 
been extremely beneficial to the country. But the 
wreck left behind is truly lamentable. 

One of the most interesting old men I have ever met 
was an exclaustrado, who charmed us all at Seville, 
and whose convent had been one of the wealthiest in 
Spain. He was a learned Dominican, polished in his 
manners, an Hidalgo of ‘ blue blood,” as the people 
express It when they mean to describe a very noble 
family ; and the effect of one of the most benevolent 
faces in the world, was wonderfully heightened by 
hair of a snowy whiteness. His stated allowance 
from the Government was about 20/. a-year, and he 
reecived less than 10/.! I shall not easily forget Fray 
Fernando de la Sacra Familia. 

There is a large party in Spain, indeed the bulk of 
the Moderado party, well-disposed towards a restitu- 
tion to the clergy of their confiscated property. This 
is clearly, however, impossible, without a bloody civil 
war, where the property has already been sold, the 
Progresistas being to a man resolutely bent on oppos- 
ing any such retrograde movement. But now and 
then, at wide intervals, 1 Moderado rises in the 
Cértes, and solicits the Government “to cast a pity- 
ing eye on the state of the clergy and the Church, 
so that, returning to the paths of religion, Spain may 
perhaps again return to the happy times of Philip IV. 
and Charles IIJ.”—“ And the Inquisition,” he might 
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add, but about that he of course is silent. Of the 
culto y clero tax, there are more than twenty million 
reals due to the Treasury. 

The fraile exclaustrado, or uncloistered friar, is 
notable for the ingenuity and fertility of resource 
with which he contrives to supply himself with the 
proverbial requisites of a Spaniard. The pot and 
the mass are looked to with assiduous care, the 
rather that the latter must frequently be heard in 
order that the first may boil; often is he forced 
to eke out his scanty state subsistence by his own 
devices ; and it is by attendance at the churches 
that the charity of fair devotees is stimulated. - The 
bare and unprovided condition of the exclaustrados 
makes their cases obviously fitted for appeals to 
public benevolence, on which the natural attendants 
are fictitious claimants and imposition upon proved 
generosity. Dead friars are personated, and even 
living fathers have their names rather impudently 
assumed by impostors, equally devoted to mendicity 
and mendacity. A Don Antonio de la Anunciacion 
{the names taken at profession are invariably of this 
description) obtained a good deal of money from 
my friends at Seville, as an exclaustrado of the 
congregation of canons regular of St. Augustin. 
But we found that the true Fray Antonio was resi- 
dent in Granada, and that his personator had a 
forged certificate. 

The exclaustrado is often swept by the torrent of 
events into the whirlpool of politics. He has his 
feelings like other men, and he is likewise terribly 
needy. What more is required for a ready-made 
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conspirator? In the last and most considerable 
attempt to proclaim the Central Junta at Seville, one 
of the first arrested was an exclaustrado. Looking 
at the enormous piles of building which were formerly 
convents or monasteries here, and at the wealth of 
half the country which they absorbed, one is little 
disposed to quarrel with the Constitutional régime for 
administering a potent cathartic to the system— 
always provided they paid the exclaustrados regularly. 
It is not many years since there was a well-known 
class in Spain, called ‘‘ monjaticos,” or men in love 
with nuns—tempters of these poor voluntary out- 
casts; and Quevedo, in ono of his admirable satires, 
describes this platonic courtship with considerable 
minuteness. 

The destitute state of the surviving convents has 
happily diminished the ardour with which Spanish 
females were wont to bury themselves alive, and the 
decrease will probably go on progressing. It would 
be unjust to charge the constitutional dynasty of Spain 
with cruelty towards this class. Onthe 7th of August 
Jast, in the heat of the disturbances, an order was 
issucd requiring that the religiosas receive their 
monthly payments before the active employés of the 
state; and in the December following, a circular from 
the Hacienda inculcated the strict observance of this 
humane regulation. 

Cadiz and Seville have still their convents of bare- 
foot nuns (Descalzas), a degree of mortification which 
is scarcely reconcileable with the spirit of the age. 
The monks of this order have been forcibly secularised, 
like their brethren throughout Spain. It is possible 
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that the severity of going unshod may have been in 
part originated or sustained by the greater pecuniary 
aid which it attracted, and the fascinating reputation 
of piety which it earned. It used to be a proverb in 
Spain: —‘* No lo creyera st me lo dijeran frayles 
descalzos’—(1I would not believe it, though I were 
told it by the barefoot friars). 

The number of religious houses which have been 
secularised in Cadiz and Seville strikes one with utter 
astonishment. They amount to several hundreds. 
Those of San Paolo in Seville, and San Francisco in 
Cadiz, which are now tenanted by the staff of the 
civil government in both places, were amongst the 
most magnificent monastic institutions in the world. 
Much of their splendour is still retained. 

At Seville the Auxiliary Junta, an entirely self- 
constituted body, which long and contumaciously 
survived the instalment of Lopez and Narvaez at 
Madrid, having no legal place set apart for its sittings, 
held them in the centre of the noble monastic church 
of San Paolo; while at Cadiz the popular elections, 
both for the Cortes and Provincial Deputations, are 
held in what was ten years since the refectory of St. 
Francis’s convent. 

The church of San Paolo, unique in its splendour, 
became like the Asturian miser’s horn, one end of 
which was shaped into a fork and the other end into 
aspoon. In the morning the priest said mass in it, 
and in the afternoon the Junta spouted ‘treason. 
With difficulty I suppressed my indignation when, in 
the midst of my first survey of this magnificent church, 
I was forced to make a summary exit at the shout of 
‘* La Junta que viene !” 
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The Court of Rome saw with a disgust which nine 
years’ interval has not digested, the sweeping inroad 
of 1835 upon the ecclesiastical properties of the king 
dom. It saw the whole Peninsula, as it were, slipping 
through its pontifical fingers. Portugal had also, 
in the previous year, scandalised the religious orders, 
and confiscated their enormous possessions to. the 
state; and Don Miguel was at that moment residing 
at Rome a pensioner on the Papal bounty. 

But the ancient sword of excommunication and 
interdict had long rusted in the scabbard, and there 
remained but the weapon of denounced schism to give 
effect to Pontifical antipathy. Portugal and Spain 
were both declared schismatical—unjustly so declared ; 
for so long as the legitimate authority of the Roman ° 
Pontiff was recognised in those kingdoms, there could 
be no such thing as schism. The denunciation, how- 
ever, of both as schismatical was found to be a con- 
venient instrument, which indisposed against the 
lawful authorities a large section of the Peninsular 
people, excessively wedded to their religion, and, 
unhappily, not a little superstitious. 

The court of Rome likewise adopted the scandalous 
policy of intermeddling in domestic disputes of suc- 
cession to the crown; and when the people of both 
countries had successively expelled their usurpers, 
the Pope and College of Cardinals would acknowledge 
no lawful sovereigns but Miguel and Carlos, and 
refused confirmation to the bishops lawfully nom1- 
nated by the actual rulers. Nine years have sufficed 
to prove the inflexibility of Peninsular governments; 
the Pope has at last perforce acknowledged the 
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popular sovereigns—the schism has ended—all hope 
of recovering the actually sold ecclesiastical property 
has been abandoned, and Sefior Castillo y Ayensa 
has proceeded to Rome to negociate on the spot. 

One of the most important results effected by the 
semi-Carlist régime of Narvaez is the prohibition of 
the sales of that portion of the ecclesiastical property 
which remained undisposed of,—a concession to the 
church which, twelve months since, every sane man 
would have pronounced chimerical. The part re- 
maining unsold is that which belonged to the cathe- 
drals and secular clergy, the convent property having 
long since been submitted to the pitiless process of 
subhasta.* 

Between the two classes of property there is a 
broad and popular distinction. ‘The monk was pretty 
generally regarded as a drone, while the cathedral 
and parochial clergy performed obvious services, and 
were of obvious usefulness. The great mass of the 
people, therefore, though little sympathising with 
extreme revolutionary ideas, looked on with indiffer- 
ence at the spoliation. of the convents, while they 
surveyed with a jealous eye the transported spirit of 
the English Reformation visiting, with an unceremo- 
nious mallet, their venerable cathedrals and churches. 

The cathedral revenues were avowedly for the most 
part too magnificent; but to reconcile the Spanish 
paisano at all to the principle of paring down, it was 
requisite for Cristina’s Government to make ample 
provision for all the services of the Church, both ordi- 
nary and solemn. The Culto y Clero tax was then 

* The Spanish auction. 
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established, allotting a sufficient congrua to the parish 
priests and their assistants, and a respectable endow- 
ment to every subsisting cathedral. But the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of succeeding governments 
have caused this arrangement to be shamefully vio- 
lated ; and so heavy are the arrears of these solemnly 
guaranteed stipends, that the contract may be fairly 
considered as having lapsed through the laches of the 
chief contracting party. 

The intention then is to restore the invested cathe- 
draland parochial property to the present incumbents, 
in lieu of the Culto y Clero tax, a proposition which 
is the result of many conferences held with the 
bishops on the subject, and upon the strength of 
which, in the approaching negociations with Rome, 
it will be sought to obtain the Pope’s condonation 
of the irregular sequestrations and sales of convent 
property, which no revolution can now bring back to 
the Church. Queen Cristina is known to be anxious 
to become the instrument of reconciliation between 
her daughter’s kingdom and the Holy See. The 
preliminaries to a Concordat will be speedily entered 
on, and as the first step in approximation, the tribunal 
of the Rota, which was abolished under the sway of 
Kispartero, has been lately re-established at Madrid. 
The Rota is a pontifical court, presided over by 
papal delegates, which takes cognizance of all cascs 
of marriage dispensations where there is an affinity 
between the parties, permitted dispensations from 
vows, canonical impediments, irregularities, and cases 
specially reserved to the papal jurisdiction. 

Thus one great element of national disquietude, and 
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aliment of revolutionary tendencies, is on the point 
of being speedily removed ; and though such irrational 
privileges are not to be restored, as that by which 
criminals on being questioned by the magistrate, 
replied, Zglesia me llamo,—‘‘ My name is Church !”— 
and obtained an unwarrantable immunity exempting 
them from punishment, yet even the Carlist clerigo 
may exult in his Jglesta triunfante. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE SECULAR CLERGY.—ECCLESIASTICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


It was a great day when Archbishop Ximenes 
‘gathered that huge mountain-pile of Arabic manu- 
scripts, and made an auwto-da-fé of them in the public 
square at Granada! The devils doubtless laughed at 
the triumphant blaze, at the holy glare which gilded 
the retreating footsteps of Boabdil. It were unfair to 
charge these pious bishops with being the enemies of 
enlightenment, seeing that they extracted so much 
luminous matter from heathenish scrolls and parch- 
ments ; the ashes that strewed the square illustrated 
the vanity of human works with an excellent memento 
mori; and the Christian conflagration of these Saracen 
treasures of astronomy, numbers, and the healing art 
—which it was a scandal to see monopolized by 
unbelievers—was a superb revenge for the destruction 
by Omar of the literary piles at Alexandria. The 
devils grinned upon both occasions, at the roasting 
of their most terrible enemy, knowledge, and chuckled 
to see Bible and Koran burnt by a deed of ven- 
geance, condemned by both. These holy triumphs 
were repeated at Seville, where the finest treasures of 
Arabic literature were dragged forth to the stake ; and 
the first archbishop of Mexico, Zumarraga, did the 
same by some millions of diabolical and magically 
VOL. I. AA 
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well executed hieroglyphical paintings, in the market- 
place of ‘Tlatelolco. 

But all these cobwebs have been brushed away, and 

at the present hour the Spanish ecclesiastic is a wreck 
of the middle ages—an isolated remnant of exploded 
opinions and antiquated forms of society. I speak of 
’ the class of zealous clergymen who, though often 
ignorant to the last degree, are wedded to the altar and 
weaned from the world; not of the Constitutional 
clergy, who are for the most part mere politicians and 
place-hunters, and have few of the virtues and none 
of the enthusiasm which adorn the clerical character. 
The minds of the ecclesiastics of whom I speak, and 
who are to be found in all the country pueblos, are 
usually tinged with Carlist views; like Rip Van 
Winkle they have been asleep for years, and their 
waking dreams are of a restoration of the old eccle- 
siastical possessions, dignity, and grandeur. 

Apart from the civilisation (perhaps, corruption) of 
towns, they have little sympathy with Constitutional 
forms, and their characters are remarkable for single- 
mindedness as well as for immense and passionate 
energy when an occasion for its exercise arises. So 
late as the Barcelona revolt of November, 1842, a 
Carlist priest attached to the principal church called 
the populace to arms. He gave a vigorous bound from 
the earth, descended firmly on the ground again, and 
awoke the thunders of the great bell—it was the peal 
of revolt for the city! The tower, as it rolled forth 
the portentous summons of rebellion, was shaken by 
the hands of an ecclesiastic who, but an hour before, 
had elevated the Host; and he who within brief 
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intervals had sent up prayers to the God of peace, 
flung blood-tajnted incense to the fiend of war ! 

The more factious Carlist clergy, animated by the 
late approximation to Absolutist views of government, 
has plucked up a violent spirit in various parts of the 
country, and boldly preached stiff doctrine with regard 
to the confiscated tithes, which the government, observe, 
has not appropriated, but caused their most burthen- 
some payment to cease. All parties concerned, they 
aver, are under a strict obligation of restitution in 
integrum for the nine years past, and until this restitu- 
tion is made no confessor can absolve them, even in 
articulo mortis/ So that all are damned together, 
with the consoling reflection that no one is worse than 
his neighbour. The assertion is historically false. 
Pope Urban gave to the kings of Castile the tithes of 
all the lands which they might conquer from the 
Moors—one of the most remarkable facts in civil or 
ecclesiastical history. Let these men be cautious how 
they unbridle their zeal, and madden a slumbering 
populace. It is but ten years since the friars of 
Madrid were butchered in scores at their altars. 

Fearful are the excesses in which even an habitually 
religious people may indulge, when the passions are in 
full swing. ‘The magnificent church of Santa Maria 
del Mar has just undergone a most infamous violation. 
The clergy had improperly interfered in the elections, 
venturing to dictate and daring to deforce consciences, 
and the infuriated mob rushed to the parish church, 
dragged along the floor the figure of their crucified 
Saviour, shot at the image of the Virgin, and cut off 
the heads of all the saints! 

AAZ 
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By a late act of Gonzalez Bravo’s government, the 
decree by which the Carlist prelates were banished has 
been revoked, except in the case of the two most 
violent partisans of the usurper, the Bishops of Léon 
and Orihuela. The former prelate was the celebrated 
companion of Don Carlos through all his campaigns, 
and the soul of his councils: a perfect reproduction 
of those turbulent churchmen of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the Archbishop of Toledo, who raised the king- 
dom in rebellion against Pedro, placing the crown 
with pompous ceremonial on the head of the pretender 
Henry.; and the Bishop of Segovia, who fifty years 
later took possession of the person of Juan II. during 
his minority, and sought to transfer his crown to a 
prince of Aragon. 

The Bishop of Léon did not dare quite so much in 
modern times, but he was noted for two peculiarities 
—the Hildebrand violence of his politics, and the 
undignified practice of incessant smoking. ‘The most 
remarkable of the prelates recalled by this new decree 
are the Cardinal-archbishop of Seville, Don Francisco 
Javier Cienfuegos, and the Archbishop of Santiago, 
Don Rafael Velez. The Canon Ceparo, who took so 
leading a part in the defence of Seville. last summer, 
and swore the authorities on a crucifix never to 
surrender, has been rewarded with. the Grand Cross 
of Isabella the Catholic, and the appointment. of 
Bishop of the Canaries, which, being merely a poli- 
ticlan, he treats as a sinecure; remaining snug in 
Seville. - 

The dignified ecclesiastics se nsaers Spain are not 
backward, however, in exhibiting that practical piety 
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and benevolence which so become their sacred office 
and eminent position. While the Bishop of Cadiz for 
many years past has devoted nine-tenths of his income 
to the completion of that magnificent cathedral, which 
was creeping for more than a century, the Bishop of 
Barcelona, Don Pedro Mantinez de San Martin, 
during the three days fixed for the celebration of the 
Queen’s majority, sang a solemn Te Deum in com- 
memoration of that event; and on going forth from his 
church, gave a donation from his private purse of two 
reals (about sixpence) to every soldier in the garrison, 
three reals to every corporal, and four to every sergeant, 
as well as two reals to every prisoner in Barcelona, 
and the same amount to every patient in the several 
hospitals. | 
Let it be remembered that Barcelona had just then 
surrendered, and been occupied by the troops of Sanz 
to the number of some thousands, that the jails and 
hospitals were likewise full, and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of Don Pedro’s episcopal muni- 
ficence. Yet bishops are mercilessly quizzed by this 
most sarcastic of people. The cock is called an obispo 
because of his comb, and a large-headed fish bears the 
same name because of its fancied mitre: when a man 
dies he is said to be made a bishop of, and the fresh- 
man arrived at Salamanca is likewise obispado, buried 
in a huge arm-chair, and bedizened with a paper mitre. 
From the prevalent levity of remark about sacred 
things, and the familiarity with which the names of 
God, the saints, and the Virgin, are perpetually invoked 
here with reference to the most trivial subjects, one is 
at first inclined to rush to the conclusion that the 
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people are decidedly irreligious and profane; while 
those who are predetermined to admire Roman Catho- 
licism, under whatever phases it presents itself, as 
readily rush to the opposite conclusion. 

This inference will be still more erroneous than the 
first; the argument which sustains it is sophistical. 
It is a comfortable conclusion, that because people 
have the name of God perpetually in their mouths, 
and the sacred name of the Redeemer still more espe- 
cially (Ghesoos! Ghesoos! strikes you at every turn), 
this gross and unseemly irreverence is to be accepted 
as an evidence of the fervour of their piety. 

Spaniards mock and scoff at everything. It is diffi- 
cult to know when they are sincere. ‘They laugh at 
death ; they make a joke of the most solemn functions 
of life; they laugh in church, and are often graver 
outside than within it. The female population is 
generally at least half sincere in its devotion, yet one 
whom I knew to be rather pious, in drinking a glass 
‘of wine, said ‘ It must be good, for it is the blood of 
Christ ! ” 

Jocular preaching, although much less common now 
in Spain than it was in former days, is still to be met 
at intervals, The rich burlesque extravagance of Fray 
Gerundto, to be sure, has been exploded in these 
modern times by the comparative advance of enlighten- 
ment; but when you get into the mountain parts and 
ruder districts, where every man wears leather leggings, 
and every woman a woollen gown, the parrocos and 
their assistants are frequently of the same primitive 
‘stock, and their addresses to their flocks of eee 
simplicity, and often of comical effect. 
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The rich but coarse proverbial language of Spain 
strews every part of these discourses, and the pastor, 
in bringing himself to the level of the comprehension 
of his auditory, cannot fail to take the hue of their 
familiar thoughts and phraseology, and occasionally 
to verge upon the ludicrous. 

A Granadine, lecturing his flock on their irreverent 
bearing in church, told them not to be like the soldier, 
who, when he entered the sacred edifice, nodded to the 
images of the Saviour and the Virgin, with a “‘ Dios te 
guardé, Don Cristo! Dios te guarde, Dona Maria !” and 
turning to the images of the saints, exclaimed saucily, 
“‘Vosutros no, sois simples caballeros como yo.” ‘* No need 
for you; you’re but plain gentlemen like myself!” A 
‘Cuencan having declared from the pulpit that all the 
Creator’s works were perfect, a jorobado stept forth 
from the congregation, and laying his hand on his 
hump, asked him whether that was perfection. “‘ En 
razon de giba,” said the Padre, ‘no es posible ser mas 
perfecto.” ‘In regard of a hump, it could not be more 
perfect !” 

The inconvenience of educating the clergy and the 
laity together, especially where celibacy is required of 
the former, had long been felt, and at times demon- 
strated in the manners of the Spanish ecclesiastic. 
Education, clerical and lay, has now been separated, 
and the youthful clerk is brought up in a special eccle- 
siastical seminary, where, in addition to professional 
studies, a religious rule of life prevails. Nearly every 
diocese contains its seminary. 

By the latest regulations, down to 1843, a limited 
number of extras may be admitted, in addition to the 
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resident alumni, the matriculation in both instances 
having an especial destination to the ecclesiastical 
state, and none other. It sometimes, however, happens 
that the youngsters herein training for the Church run 
off to some other and worldlier avocation, disliking 
the repulsive tonsure, rolled beaver hat, and gown, 
and having more of the “ roguish twinkle” in their 
eyes than of the continence of the ‘“ man of God.” 
But the courses of littere humaniores and philosophy 
completed in these seminaries, are not available in the 
Universities, except to ecclesiastics for the pursuance 
of the higher branches of theology ; and youths thus 
flying from the clerical profession find it difficult there- 
fore to become civil empleados. 

The irregular practice of suffering laymen to gra- 
duate in the ecclesiastical seminaries, had reached an 
intolerable height; the original purpose of the insti- 
tution was defeated, and the great object of keeping 
young churchmen, destined to take vows of celibacy, 
apart from the mass of worldly students, and free from 
the early contamination of popular vices, was com- 
pletely neutralized. 

The decisive resolution, therefore, of the govern- 
ment to render of no avail any studies prosecuted in 
these seminaries, except in the narrowest and strictest 
sense to ecclesiastics, although it raised a great tem- 
porary outcry, was perfectly justified and _praise- 
worthy. It produced, nevertheless, some curious 
changes, and of its working at Cadiz and Seville I was 
personally a witness. 

The various “ Colleges of Humanities” in Cadiz 
and the neighbouring towns, answering to our English 
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grammar-schools, had previously matriculated their 
scholars, when sufficiently advanced, in the conciliar 
or diocesan seminary of San Bartolomé at Cadiz; 
where the requisite certificates and diplomas, to qualify 
for employment in the public service, were readily 
obtained after a few seasons’ attendance, and at a very 
moderate expense. But the rule of ecclesiastical life 
at the seminary was quite upset by this admixture, 
and scenes of uproar and confusion were too often 
witnessed. ‘The lay students had thenceforth all to 
pass to Seville for incorporation and matriculation in 
the Literary University there; for by the modern 
system, in addition to the ancient universities for 
the higher faculties, each province has its literary 
university. 

The Spaniards have long been cutting off their noses 
with their foolish sectarian prejudices. Hating the 
French for their twofold invasion of the Spanish soil, 
and for the unheard-of horrors which they perpetrated, 
yet notwithstanding the generous and majestic efforts 
which we made for Spain, the millstone of debt which 
we have tied round our necks for her behoof, the blood 
which we have lavished, and the miracles of valour 
accomplished in her defence, hating us more because we 
are Protestants, they have borrowed none of our noble 
Institutions, but have copied everything from France. 

Her modern legislative Chambers, her politicak 
chiefs nominated by the government, and centralizing 
the details of administration, her code of Jaws, the 
enrolment of her army, the details of service, the ugly 
uniform, the courts of law, the arrangement of the 
judicial bench, nay, even a servile copying of names, 
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as well as a substantial identity—“ Judge of the First 
Instance,” “ Judge of the Second Instance,” “ Correc- 
tional Tribunal,” ‘ Court of Cassation,”——the last 
is a literal eating of the residue of French trenchers. 
The Spanish word “ casar” does not mean ‘to 
break,” but “to marry ;” yet they give to it the 
secondary meaning of the French “ casser,” for the 
sake of Frenchifying the name of their supreme court. 
The greater proximity of the countries and resem- 
blance of the languages, accounts in part for this 
borrowing from France in preference to England, and 
repairiag to a mine, opened the other day by revolu- — 
tionary violence, in preference to delving deep in the 
solid, time-honoured, and time-tried quarries of British 
jurisprudence. - 

The pleasant and social qualities of Frenchmen, 
contrasted with the too frequent demureness and un- 
gracious repulsiveness of the English character, as it 
commonly shows itself abroad, undoubtedly accounts 
in part for the preference shown to their institutions. 
The lighter and less moral character of French litera- 
ture, the more ornamental and decorative attractions 
of French art and manufacture, and the fact that 
French fashion sways the world, account in great part 
for the preponderance of influence which France pos- 
sesses over us in Spain and in Spanish America; but 
all Deist and libertine as Frenchmen frequently are, it 
is their profession of Roman Catholicity, beyond all 
doubt, which more strongly than all other ties links 
them to Spanish bosoms, and leads an otherwise noble 
nation to copy the very cut of the shakos and sabres 
of those who have dragooned them, to purchase the 
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boots that have kicked, and imitate the extravagant 
garments which cover the legs that have trampled 
them. “ Juro dé fe de pobre hombre, dijo Sancho, que 
mas estoy para bizmas que-para cuchilladas.” ** By the 
faith of a poor man I swear, said Sancho Panza, that 
I am more for plasters than fighting.” 

There is nothing more to be lamented, in the 
actual state of the church of Spain, than the absence 
of active zeal in the clergy. There are many good 
men amongst the body, but the true apostolical spirit 
seems to be nearly extinct. In the great work of 
education the clergy have almost universally abdi- 
cated these functions; state machinery and lay con- 
fraternities most imperfectly supply the deficiency, and 
the task of catechistical instruction is either entirely 
abandoned, or performed in fitful snatches, which 
leave little impression on the popular mind. 

The pulpit is slightly and rarely had recourse to; 
and that most important medium of spiritual propa- 
gandism, familiar lectures on the moral and religious 
duties, addressed to every congregation which repairs 
to divine service on Sundays and holidays, is totally 
unknown. Sermons are occasionally delivered, but 
they are for the most part pompous prepared dis- 
courses in honour of the Virgin and the saints, exag- 
gerated and inflated in the highest degree, recited at 
romerias and on festival days, and of no practical 
utility whatever. 

Christian pastors, whose first duty is to subdue the 
passions of their flocks, indulge in strong appeals to 
their passions; and in the Good Friday sermon, which 
is preached in every church of Spain, a crucifix, with 
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the image of the bleeding Saviour, is still invariably 
snatched up at one period, and a full-length portrait 
of the crucified Redeemer rapidly unfolded at another 
from its previously rolled-up state, and presented to 
the eyes of a morbidly excited congregation, studded 
from head to foot with extravagant gouts of blood, 
and repulsively: invested with all the attributes of 
excessive physical suffering. 

This parade is very melodramatic, but it is not 
religion, and the effect cannot fail to be pernicious 
upon the ardent southern temperament. The eye is 
dangerously -familiarised with blood, and the passions 
subjected to an extraordinary hot-house culture. The 
mark which is aimed at is far overshot, and the audi- 
ence are probably made worse instead of better men.» 

This forcing system likewise prevails in other and 
more dangerous directions. The regulation enforced 
by the Council of Lateran, which requires every 
member of the Catholic church to “approach the 
sacraments of confession and communion” at Easter 
time, is sought to be made universally stringent to 
this day, not by the exploded horrors of excommuni- 
cation and deprival of Christian burial, but by minor 
pains and penalties. : 

A fine is levied from every person who ose not 
perform these religious functions at Easter; and the 
consequence is, which might be easily foreseen, that 
many who can afford to pay it send their money to 
the cura-parroco, but do not themselves appear; while 
the poorer classes throng to the churches in crowds 
during the latter weeks of Lent; the overworked 
clergy perform their duties in a necessarily brief and 
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perfunctory manner; ten minutes dispose of each 
loaded conscience, and absolution is pronounced, and 
the work of penance accomplished, in such manner as 
God pleases. Uninstructed masses approach the altar 
with little preparation, and with a disposition, per- 
haps, which will ill bear to be scrutinized. 

OF all hothouse plants religion is certainly the 
worst; and if there is no Inquisition now-a-days in- 
vested with the ancient terrors, the dregs of its spirit 
survive in enforced religious bheervane Perhaps, 
the worst feature of the system is the coercion exer- 
cised upon the female population of Spain. No young 
woman can manage to get married, unless she pro- 
duce: a certain number of tickets from her parish 
clergyman, attesting her-regular approach to the 
tribunal ‘of penance at stated intervals. 

Now, as most young women want to get married, 
it follows as unerringly as a mathematical demon- 
stration, that all will do what is requisite to obtain 
these tickets; but how will they do it? Itis not too 
much to suppose that a: rigid scrutiny of conscience is 
not the invariable practice. There is néed of much 
reformation in these respects, and ‘the foundation of 
such reforms must be laid by zealous episcopal regu- 
lation and superintendence. But there are few indi- 
cations of an apostolical spirit.in Spain, few tokens of 
the energy of good ecclesiastics. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSIO NS.—HERMANDADS, FUNCIONES, 
ROMER{(AS. 


‘Tue splendid celebration of divine worship in 
Spain has always been, in a great measure, in the 
hands of the Hermandads or Religious Brotherhood. 
Every thing connected with the service of the altar 
(except in the rich cathedral and collegiate churches, 
where no assistance was needed) as well as with the 
frequent public processions, was undertaken and kept 
up by these pious confraternities, who in many 
instances were immensely wealthy. Chapels crammed 
with treasures, and endowed with princely muni- 
ficence, were established by them in all the great 
cathedrals, as those of Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca. 

Since the confiscation of the ecclesiastical proper- 
ties in 1835, the assistance of these Hermandads in 
behalf of the diminished splendour of the Culto y 
Clero has obviously become more indispensable, and 
in many cases, but for their exertions, the altar would 
be disfigured by sordid penury. 

When considerable funds have accumulated amongst 
the wealthier Hermandads, there have unfortunately 
been some cases of serious peculation; and a caustic 
ecclesiastical writer, Vieyra, says pointedly on this 
subject :—‘‘ No one eats worse than God does for his 
money.” Amongst these various confraternities the 
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most conspicuous was La Santa Hermandad, esta- 
blished three centuries back, for the pursuit and trial 
of highway robbers, as well as for religious purposes. 

The processions, funciones, pilgrimages, and rosa- 
rios, which are still witnessed every week throughout 
Spain, would be of an interesting character, if they 
were not so encouraging to idleness. No church is 
without its favoured shrine or image, and each in turn 
attracts the homage of the faithful. The pilgrimage to 
distant pueblos consumes, at the least, an entire day; and 
it is astonishing to see the assiduity with which women 
and children (for the men here, as in France, excepting 
the peasantry alone, have to a considerable extent been 
alienated from these tiresome manifestations of piety) 
plod on through the intolerable summer heat to dis- 
tances extending for leagues. ‘The Romeria to the 
Sanctuary of 'Torrijos, some distance from Seville, last 
autumn, drew considerable crowds. 

The festival took place on a Sunday; and having 
heard that the authorities anticipated political disturb- 
ances, I repaired to the scene at an early hour. There 
was an unusual number of men, and manifestly, as 
it afterwards appeared, with a view to proclaim the 
Carlist Junta. But troops were so judiciously planted 
at every perilous spot, and the approaches and squares 
of Seville so guarded, that any demonstration was 
impossible. The Rosario is still more exclusively 
composed of a procession of women and children, who 
with beads in their hands, recite the rosary the whole 
length of their pilgrimage. 

This utterance of many hundred paters and aves by 
thousands of voices, nearly <!1 shrill, and many of 
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them piping infantine trebles, produces a very mono- 
tonous, but wild and irregular effect. In the frequent 
processions of images, relics, and alleged miraculous 
vestments; the wax-lights partly extinguished by the 
wind, partly burning with a sickly light, and stream- 
ing on the ground, under the glare of a sun to which 
our brightest days, in the North of Europe, are little 
more than moonlight, - seem _ altogether unreal and 
melancholy. | 

Even in the views of Hiose who promote these spec- 
tacles, and in the interest of sound religion, it would be 
well to:confine them to the churches. It is impossible 
to deny that the effect is entirely theatrical, and that 
from long custom they do not impress ‘one’ soul 
amongst a thousand of the population. In fact, they 
repair to it as toa play. Every one chats and laughs 
as if nothing particular were going on; the very persons 
who take part in the procession laugh with the rest ; 
and I have seen youths whistling merry tunes in 
chorus, while the Padres and pious women who accom- 
panied them were chaunting Latin hymns in praise 
of Nuestra Senora del Calvario, behind her weeping 
image with its bosom transpierced by the sword : 


Cujus animam dolentem, 
Contristatam ac gementem, 
Pertransivit gladius ! 

The feasts of the Virgin in the ritual of the Spanish 
Church are more numerous than in any other part of 
Europe. ‘here are few considerable churches in 
Spain that do not contain at least one celebrated image 
of her—a celebrity derived from supposed miracles. 
A day is set apart for the feast of Nuestra Sefiora of 
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such or such place, or image, or miracle, and the devo- 
tion is simultaneous throughout all the churches of the 
kingdom. ‘Thus there isa perpetual round of these 
sacred festivals,and a funcion, or jubileo in each of the 
churches of a town or city in succession. Seville is 
particularly celebrated in this respect, and indeed, in 
an ultra-Catholic sense, it is truly the “ Holy City.” 

Religious processions in Cadiz cost the Ayuntami- 
énto every year 50,000 dollars. The Progresista 
municipality, in Espartero’s time, boasted that they 
had reduced this item of expenditure to 15,000 duros, 
or less thana third. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that any part of the Peninsula has a monopoly in 
this respect, for the most miserable mountain pueblo 
has its cirios, or processions with waxen tapers, as 
regularly as Cordova or Toledo, Itis a point of pride 
with all, and still more of idle dissipation. A second 
‘Sunday is imported into every week, and the minds of 
the people never settle down to steady industry or 
sober application. 

The ordinary funcion, or religious procession, with 
its accompanying festival rejoicings, confined within 
the limits of a city or town, yields in interest to 
the romeria, or rural pilgrimage to some celebrated 
shrine or hermitage. Here religion, a business or a 
pretence, is combined with the pleasures of a gipsying 
party,—the pent-up town’s-folk can both save their 
souls and enjoy a mouthful of country air; and after 
hailing each other with a buenas fiestas! reciting the 
accustomed rosary, and witnessing the internal splen- 
dours of a church all glittering with waxlights and 
festooned with silken hangings, and gold or silver 
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embroidery, can ruralise at will, and unite corporeal 
to spiritual exercise. 

These two-fold relaxations are partaken with a mad 
delight; and there is not a city in Spain without its 
neighbouring imaged shrines or hermit caves, scattered 
over the plain, or studding the wild sierras, to which 
the entire population periodically repairs. Small rosa- 
ries of neatly strung and delicate beads are sold in great 
numbers in the church or chapel, the proceeds being 
applicable to the expenses of the funcion, little engra- 
vings of the leading miracle commemorated (usually of 
such a nature as to appal the least credulous fancies) 
are likewise displayed for admiration and for sale; the 
image or the relic is held by some venerable priest to 
be kissed at the foot of the altar, a glowing sermon 
is delivered from a pulpit, over which an archangel, 
sculptured in wood (an art brought to wonderful per- 
fection in Spain) with wings outspread, seems ready to 
take his flight over the heads of the congregation ; _ 
hymns are sung with a lusty fervour, if not with 
refined skill, and a “ Pange, lingua,” and exposition of 
the host, conclude the observance of the day. 

The service over, the business of amusement 1s begun 
with a hearty zeal, which is truly and delightfully 
Spanish. A band of villagers may be seen on one side, 
and the band of some regiment quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood on the other. Rude tents and ruder booths 
Invite with a goodly display of eatables and wine; 
guitars tinkle, and a space is cleared for the dance. 
The amusement is sometimes prolonged into the night ; 
rockets are discharged at intervals from early dawn, 
and after sunset there are considerable displays of no 
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Temperance is nearly universal, and the only inso- 
briety which prevails is that which springs from 
excessive exuberance of spirits. But there is indeed a 
sort of intemperance occasionally witnessed at these 
gatherings, which leads sometimes to unpleasant dis- 
turbances—I mean political heats and dissensions, and 
preconcerted partisan movements. 

At Seville, last summer, I was witness to more than 
one escapade of this kind, where very serious appre- 
hensions were entertained, and where blows were, in 
some instances, exchanged between the police esbiros 
and populace. Once I saw a group of ten of these “ pil- 
grims” come galloping in through the gate of Carmona, 
and uttering vivas for the Republic, and mueras for the 
Queen’s ministers. The mounted patrol immediately 
galloped up to the spot, but the alborotadores had no 
sooner heard the clatter of the dragoon-horses’ hoofs, 
than they dashed in mute quiescence down separate 
streets, thus voluntarily dissolving their grupo galo- 
pando. Whether the demonstration was serious or 
jocular I never could ascertain, but there were not 
wanting those who averred that it was a pure emana- 
tion of alegria de Baco. 

The iglesia matriz, or mother church, of Carchelejo, 
near Granada, was not long since the scene of so much 
effervescence on one of these occasions, as to be unhap 
pily desecrated by the shedding of blood within the 
temple. The excited spirits of some young men, 
majos, who were present at a funcion in honour of the 
patron saint, gave rise to a quarrel about some trivial 
matter, which presently led to high words, and, to 


what with Andalucians is too common, the drawing 
seco 
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forth of knives. Blows were exchanged, and serious 
wounds inflicted ; the cura-parroco interposed in vain, 
and amidst the rushing of crowds and the shrieks 
of women, a young man was carried off nearly lifeless. 
The cura closed the church, whose solemn consecration 
had thus been violated, and placed it under interdict. 

The event was communicated to the bishup, and the 
bishop confirmed the interdict. All the municipal 
and civil and military authorities were suspended for 
not being present to quell the disturbance instantly, 
and the interdict was not removed from the church for 
fifteen days. The people at first were awe-struck, but 
presently joined the alcaldes and military authorities 
in laughing at these spiritual terrors. 

Some new Hermanos were on one occasion to take 
the habit of the Santissima Trinidad, and set forth from 
their secretaria attached to the church. Each member 
of a confraternity engaged in these ceremonies carries 
alighted waxen taper of large dimensions, which in the 
open air, when there is the slightest wind, flares and 
streams offensively. ‘The fingers, often the entire 
hand, shoes, and a portion of the clothes of their 
persons (for the most part tradesmen and shopkeepers) 
become covered with melted wax, and present towards 
the end of the procession an extremely disagreeable 
appearance. As the members wear silken capes, 
and muslin or calico dresses, the multitude of lighted 
tapers, blown in all directions by every puff of wind, 
and pressed by a dense crowd, not unfrequently 
burn the flimsy materials in which the Hermanos 
are dressed, and cause unpleasant, if not perilous 
accidents. 
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On the occasion now referred to, a taper awkwardly 
carried set fire to the splendidly-embroidered silken 
palio of the Santissima Trinidad, rapidly consuming 
its globular dome, and blackening and singeing with 
its lambent tongues of flame the gilding and bril- 
liant colours of the images which adorned it. The 
priest underneath the palio fled in terror with the 
sacred emblems. ‘The crowd at first was struck with 
consternation, but soon indulged in the mocking and 
nonchalant spirit of Spaniards, and laughed at the 
occurrence as the best of all possible jokes. ‘“‘ Fuego 
de Dios!” said one; “* Llamas y brasas!” exclaimed 
another; while a third declared that the Hermandad 
should itself be burnt for witchcraft, and that the 
padre had been frightened out of his senses through 
design with “ algun fuego subterranev 6 gurigtiesco.” 

Considerable virtue is attached in popular estimation 
to these tapers, which, having been blest on the altar 
before use, are held to be as anti-demoniac as holy 
water. ‘They are universally regarded as the only 
infallible specific against the visitation of thunder- 
bolts, having been originally blest and employed by 
St. Barbara for that purpose. 

Whenever the thunder rolls, or the lightning flashes 
throughout Spain, the name of this gentle saint is 
invoked, the taper lighted in her honour, and hence 
the popular proverb—*“ guien habla en Santa Barbara 
tenga miedo de truenos,”—‘ who speaks of Santa Bar- 
bara is afraid of thunder.” I have seen Queen Cristina 
and her royal daughters very carefully deposit their 
extinguished tapers in a corner of their carriage, at the 
end of a procession in which they had taken part, and, 
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(not, I suppose, that they cared much for ordinary 
natural phenomena), I have seen the same thing done 
by Jews and infidels who happened to be ministers 
of Spain. 

The poorer members of the Hermandads sell their 
tapers, for the most part to timid females, at about a 
shilling a-piece. 

Undoubtedly true piety is not unfrequently the 
motive with Spaniards for entering these male religious 
confraternities ; but it is as little to be afisstioned: that 
social importance, parade, and a certain distinction, 
are for fhe most part the crowning objects aimed at. 
My observation leads me to believe, that not a tenth 
part of the male population, excepting the old men, 
care seriously for religious matters ; but to the female 
community my testimony in this respect is much more 
favourable. I am of opinion, that a full third of the 
female population is sincerely devout in its church- 
going and other religious observances; and it is im- 
possible to enter the churches in the morning, and 
witness the number and fervour of the female com- 
municants, (rarely do the men join in this rite,) without 
forming a favourable conclusion as to the state of 
religious feeling amongst the fairer portion of the 
community. 

The strait-laced may call these religious observances 
superstitious ; but surely in a national point of view 
they are highly to be esteemed ; in the formation of 
character by the mothers of Spain, the prevalence of 
sincere belief, and the absence of detestable hypocrisy, 
cannot be too much regarded; and even the most 
exclusive worshipper cannot be indifferent to the state 
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of religious feeling in so considerable a portion of the 
Church Universal. 

Whatever may be said of these Hermandads, their 
practical utility cannot be doubted. Imperfectly pro- 
vided as is the service of the Church by the State which 
has sequestered its revenues, and scandalously ill-paid 
as is the forced commutation which has been delusively 
established as a substitute, private liberality, and 
individual zeal, are the only sources now available 
for the due maintenance of the ecclesiastical ritual ; 
and if there be rather too much of processional parade, 
and too much, perhaps, of personal vanity, we should 
reflect how much of mixture and alloy pervades all 
human good. 

The annual subscription paid by each member of 
the ordinary class of religious confraternities is about 
four or five pounds sterling, a large sum for Spain ; 
and strong as may be the worldly motives which 
induce men of limited means to enter them, it is im- 
possible to doubt that a pious feeling, in a great num- 
ber of instances, operates as an original incentive. It 
is only to be regretted that a more strict decorum does 
not pervade their public appearances, and that the 
very object for which so large an outlay 1s incurred 1s 
thus in a great degree defeated. 

The embroidered silk alone in the padio of the San- 
tissima Trinidad, carelessly burnt on the occasion to 
which I have alluded, cost the large sum of 400 
dollars. Uvtilitarians will tell you that this money 
might have been better applied to charitable uses; but 
the advocates of a demonstrative religion will answer, 
that nothing should be grudged to the service of God. 
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All Souls’ Day is made very interesting here by a 
thousand little human touches, in addition to the more 
solemn religious remembrance. The catafalques in 
the principal churches are upon a costly and enormous 
scale, and the altar. hung in black from the very roof 
to the floor, a height frequently of a hundred feet, 
is richly relieved with massive ornaments of gold or 
silver. 

The multitude of waxlights which blaze in all parts 

of the church is incredible, and‘ flowers are strewn 
with prolific hands. But the tokens of private grief 
and piety are far more affecting. Rich lamps called 
farols are lit up at the tombs of departed relations, 
and sometimes in the front of houses. These are 
kept burning for two whole days, the eve and day of 
the Difuntos. ‘This interesting custom is very gene- 
rally diffused, and there are five different classes of 
lamps let out on hire. ‘The more wealthy, of course, 
have their own ; and even the poorest burn waxlights 
in these lamps, which, like the hearts of those who 
offer such graceful memorials to their dead relations, 
should breathe nothing but fragrance. 
,. The monumental stones and niches inscribed with 
the deceased’s epitaph, are carefully cleaned each year, 
the interior of the letters painted, or gilt afresh in 
numerous instances; and a pleasing medium is esta- 
blished between the coldness of the British Islands, 
and the fripperies of Pére Ja Chaise. 

The warmest friends of the Catholic religion, if they 
can contrive to divest themselves for a moment of their 
prejudices, must confess that the time is come when 
public processions of the Host, of relics, and of images, 
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should be discontinued. In ages of lively faith, these 
appeals to the sensibility of street-loungers, had pro- 
bably their use, but their day is indubitably gone by, 
and it is impossible to dispute that by nine-tenths of 
the spectators, even in Spain, they are viewed in no 
other light than an idle ceremonial and display. 

For some years past I have been accustomed con- 
stantly to witness these spectacles, and can positively 
assert that by the men they are regarded with indif- 
ference, and that, with by far the greater part of the 
women, they act as vicious stimulants, and incentives 
to sinful vanity, overdressing, and coquetry. At a 
Lenten procession of the image of Nuestra Senora 
de los Dolores, I lately saw a more than ordinary 
desecration in the midst of popular laughter. The 
Hermandads and Cofradias, or religious fraternities, 
who, for the most part, composed the procession, 
and carried the crosses, candlesticks, tapers, and 
emblems, smiled at each other with little intermis- 
sion throughout the whole journey (indeed, I have 
found this to be the case universally,) not one out of 
a hundred wore looks of gravity or decent restraint, 
the young occasionally laughed outright, and the old 
joked in an undertone; those who carried the palio, 
or canopy, surmounting the image of the Virgin, 
joined with some priests and women, before and behind 
it, in chanting hymns, which were sputtered forth in 
such defiance of all the rules of melody and harmony, 
that a forward youngster planted himself right ia 
front of the procession, twirled his hat on the point 
of his stick, and exclaimed amidst the laughter of 
assembled thousands,—* Aquella grande musica !” 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THE BANDITS OF ANDALUCIA. 


Tue robbers of Andalucia have the reputation of 
being the most gentlemanlike professors of their craft 
in Spain, and of being in some sort successors to the 
Caballeros Andantes of old. But my slight inter- 
course with them does not quite bear out this reputa- 
tion; and though I have neither been knocked on the 
head nor stript (as all travellers here dramatically say 
they have been), it was probably owing, on one occa- 
sion, to the rare proximity of a military station. They 
are certainly not such brutes as those of La Mancha, 
who are truly stigmatised as the most cruel and 
savage bandits in Spain. 

The cavalier-like reputation of the Andalucian 
ladrones probably arises from their constitutional 
gaiety of character, which they share with all the 
nations from Seville to Cartagena, and from the facility 
with which they cut a joke, ‘ring a laugh, and light 
a cigarrillo, with a blunderbuss pointed at the breast 
of their prostrate victim. 

The robbers of Catalonia and Navarre are said to be 
more brutal than in any other district; and those of 
Old Castile to have a smattering of the polish which 
the Hidalgo character of the locality is presumed to 
impart. But, romance aside, these worthies of Spain, 
wherever you may unluckily chance to meet them, will 
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be found for the most part to be as cruel as they are 
stupid, and as coarse as they are cowardly. 

A double-barrelled gun is an excellent protection, if 
you are mounted on a strong and fleet horse, in making 
short journeys through the more civilised parts of 
Andalucia. Your horse is then as useful as your 
weapon, and you need not permit your assailants to 
close on you. 

Few who value life or property ever go forth from 
Seville or Cordova, from Granada or Malaga, without 
this pretty play-thing slung from the saddle-bow. 
When first I saw these solitary horsemen wending 
towards the bridge of Seville, and inquired whether 
they were sportsmen, the answer I received from a 
Spaniard who would speak English was, “por el feefy,” 
his attempt at ‘ thief ;” and I had subsequent occasion 
in abundance to perceive that the game which these 
fowlers had in their eye was the “ bipes tmplumis.” 

But hampered in the lumbering diligenza, miserably 
caught in a trap, and begirt, perhaps, by two score 
ruffians, with no good steed to bound beneath the spur, 
it is bedlamite madness to fire your foolish popgun, 
which may hit nothing, but is sure to get you hit in 
return, without a shadow of mistake. It had long been 
the practice amongst adroit travellers to hide their 
money, jewellery, &c., in the interior of the coach. 
when the alarm of robbers was first given. 

But this “dodge” having at length come to the 
knowledge of the errant craft, they adopted effectual 
means for eluding it, and the diligenza is now very 
frequently burnt, in the hope of finding in the ashes 
the passengers’ concealed valuables. An Englishman 
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of my acquaintance, who held a high commission in the 
military service of Spain, travelling from Madrid to 
Badajos in the diligence, was placed upon the ground 
on his mouth and nose, with a man armed witha 
blunderbuss over him, and orders to be instantly shot 
if he stirred; but little money was found in his pos- 
session, and the robbers exasperated at the improbable 
penury of “ El General,” as they called him, burnt all 
his luggage, after ransacking its contents, and care- 
fully and minutely inspected the embers in the expec- 
tation of meeting with concealed gold. 

“El General” was let off with some heavy and 
stunning blows of the butt-end of a blunderbuss, and 
taught the lesson of wisdom which I would desire to 
impress on my readers, never to travel in Spain without 
a reasonable amount of money on your person, the 
pilfering of which will prevent cupidity from being 
driven to blood-thirsty despair. 

The disbandment of various corps stationed in 
Andalucia, which took place subsequently to the 
embarkation of Espartero for England, the unpro- 
vided state in which the men were dismissed upon the 
concession of their licencia absoluta, in clear violation 
of the terms of their enlistment; the starving and 
penniless plight of some, and the shirtless and shoeless 
condition of others; the draughting off of masses of 
troops still retained in the service, to the northern 
provinces, where the Provisional Government had 
more pressing need of them; and the strong temp- 
tations of a disorganised state of society,—caused a 
considerable increase in the number and strength of - 
the robber bands which, from time immemorial, have 
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prowled through these beautiful regions. These 
bands, for the most part, assumed a decided guerrilla 
character. 

Incorporated robbers are called guerrilleros, when 
a considerable number of them are military deserters, 
or have formerly served in the army. They are more 
formidable than ordinary robbers, as possessing usually 
more courage, acting with more perfect combination 
and concert, and executing with vigour what they 
have planned in their rough councils. They likewise 
affect the style military, and may frequently be seen 
with greasy old fatigue-caps, shaped similarly to those 
worn in the French service, and very much resembling 
the mouth-piece of a clarionet, with a tassel in front. 
The light grey surtout, too, worn by the infantry—in 
a state of considerable dilapidation—may be often 
seen amongst these lawless men; as well as a stray 
cartouche-box which was once the Queen’s, as was 
infallibly the musket, which is now turned against her 
subjects. 

Like the Free Lances of the middle ages, with a much 
more outlawed and galley-slave character, these men 
are as ready for war as thieving—“ tam Marti quam 
Mercurio”—and as keen to reap a profit from moun- 
tain hostilities as from still more naked depredation. 

In a country where the rights of property are 
imperfectly developed, robbers are not wholly divested 
of some notions of rough honour; and however cruel, 
brutal and rapacious, many of them look upon them- 
selves still as a sort of semi-soldiers. Should a fitting 
occasion arise, they are prepared to take the field 
under an appropriate leader; and Nogueras is said to 
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have been in treaty with some hundreds of them, 
when he planned at Gibraltar the revolt which failed 
at Algesiras. They were to have come up as a reserve 
force, but not to appear at the first blurt lest public 
feeling should be outraged; and the contrabandists 
leagued in defence of Centralism and Ayacuchism, of 
whom 400 were drawn up in the outskirts of the 
town, were to have been supported by 500 guerrilla 
freebooters, under the command of the Andalucian 
‘¢ Abd-el- Kader.” y 

The entire south of the Peninsula is now overrun 
by these guerrilla bands. From Cartagena on the 
Mediterranean, to Cape St. Vincent and Carrapaterra 
on the Atlantic, they exist in a perpetual state of 
nomadic or irruptional depredation. Wild and almost 
inaccessible sierras abound throughout these regions ; 
and making these the base of their operations, they 
descend from formidable points dappui in relentless 
raids upon the country round, and defy pursuit in 
their mountain fastnesses. ‘Their depredations are as 
formidable in Algarve as in Andalucia; since the ter- 
mination of the Miguelite war, the disbanded troops 
—especially those of the usurper—have never ceased 
to infest this province and its confines; and one-sixth 
of the entire Portuguese army is constantly employed 
in this singular district against robbers and contra- 
bandists. | 

When pronunciamiéntos against Espartero were the 
vogue in Spain, in two or three Andalucian pueblos, 
the revolutionary juntas, according to the invariable 
practice, assuming sovereign power, organised mounted 
free corps for the support of the movement, which 
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retained their incorporated character long after Espar- 
tero was expelled, and went about the country robbing 
and plundering all that they could lay hands on (more 
especially those who were politically obnoxious), and 
some of them merged into permanent guerrilleros. 
They “ pronounced” for their own profit, in their own 
particular line, and beginning in some sort in joke, 
they ended as downright robbers—as amateurs will 
sometimes fiddle themselves into an orchestra for life. 

The number of these predatory bands considerably 
increasing, through the various circumstances above 
stated, conferences were held and mutual understand- 
ings arrived at, and the country equitably partitioned 
amongst them to be conveniently robbed in detail. 

The Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, the Huns and 
the Vandals, had each their fertile district to ravage. 
One troop took the Sierra de Ronda, a second infested 
the road between Ronda and Malaga, a third superin- 
tended the distance between the Sierra and Granada, 
a fourth took note of the rich fields which compose the 
Vega of Cérdova, and a fifth, commanded by the most 
active and powerful of his class, disdained to be fettered 
by localities, and flew about like the contents of a 
bomb in all directions. 

Established thus upon various strong points, these 
levellers of social inequalities, and rough-and-ready 
equalizers, carried terror and dismay to every hearth in 
Andalucia. In numerous instances they were well 
mounted, pillaged the richest dwellings and most 
comfortable farm-houses, kidnapped capitalists upon 
the high road, and held them in duress till they were 
paid an assigned ransom, When occasion required 
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it, the several bands gave each other mutual support, 
and it may well be supposed that they assumed a most 
formidable character. 

Their ordinary retreat was the heart of the sierras, 
over which they reigned paramount, and when they 
descended to the fertile plains, where thvir prey was 
to be seized, and had to await a favourable moment, 
they Jay in ambush in the olive groves on the skirts 
of Cérdova, or in the orange huertas, from Seville to 
Granada. Meanwhile the Provisional Government was 
provisioning its own arsenal at Madrid, in profound 
indifference as to the doings in the south. 

The bandits enjoyed a Wieasurable immunity, and, ° 
when tired of moralizing, plundered towns and villages 
at noon day, with an impartial diffusion of dismay, 
including cities in their ravages, and with no incon- 
siderable impudence making war upon crowned heads, 
by plundering in one day the consulates both of 
Naples and Piedmont at Malaga. 

They evinced in some instances great magnanimity 
of character, as became their conquering omnipotence, 
generously taking only from the rich, and letting light 
purses go their way. But those detachments which 
were found to have practised these grave irregularities, 
were generally cut by the rest of the corps, and one 
man was shot through the head for his criminal 
liberality. 

It was an Andalucian guerrillero, Juan Vidal, who, 
passing into alonia, was so near reviving upon 
a permaneg ng the pretensions of Don Carlos in 
epid marauder used to bid the moun- 
tain villag@@jpeood morning and good night with ball 
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cartridge; and, being short ‘of provisions, would not 
allow a sifgle load of olive-oil during the autumn to 
pass from the cantons without a certificate of a load 
of corn, peas, or rice, entering for every one of oil that 
went out. Having mustered an irregular force of 
about eight hundred men, he thought ft to invest the 
town of San. Juan de las Nbadeene: to the Governor 
of which he addressed the eerovane striking specimen 
of a guerrillero’s epistle :— 

“© Royal army of Catalonia.—I have just arrived at 
this point, fully resolved to attack the town with the 
artillery and forces at my command, and, if it should 
resist, to take it by assault, reduce it to ashes, and put 
all within it to the sword. But I trust as a good 
Spaniard you will avoid effusion of blood. I await 
your answer within the impassable limit of a quarter 
of an hour! God save your worship! Dated from 
the field of honour, this 27th November, 1839. 

“© (Signed) Juan Vipat.” 

The environs of Olvera were long haunted by a very 
determined robber, a ladron afamado, who levied con- 
tributions from all comers indiscriminately from the 
period of Espartero’s and Concha’s hurried visit to 
Andalucia, and, when purses were scarce upon the 
highway, resorted to the adventitious aid of smuggling. 
The alcalde of the town, a determined fellow, at last 
resolved to abate the nuisance, and having received 
private information of the robber’s whereabouts, 
placed himself at the head of the Ranta: -municipal, 
and proceeded to take him prisoner: . H 
robber in bed with his enamored, Vat anevertheless 
prepared. a 
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He was asleep upon the woman’s arm when the 
alcalde in person seized him. In the wild districts 
hereabouts the alcaldes are often rude men, contra- 
bandists, and perhaps with a touch of the robber in 
their composition—strange qualifications for a mayor! 
The alcalde had a huge horse-pistol m his‘hand, but 
the robber did not mind this. Rapid as thought, he 
drew two pistols from beneath his pillow, and dis- 
charged them both at the alcalde in quick succession. 
_ The magistrate, strange to say, was not hit by either, 

but, discharging his own pistol, wounded (without 
intending it) the prostrate and defenceless woman. 
The exchange of shots was sufficient to rouse all the 
sayage nature of the municipal picquet, who, with one 
common accord, poured their fire upon the bed, and 
shot both robber and female. Neither of them ever 
stirred after. To render this transaction entirely 
characteristic, it was made a political handle of, and 
the alcalde was charged with persecuting Ayacuchos. 

The ayuntamiénto of Ximena received intelligence 
that a famous leader of guerrillas in the Sierra of 
Ronda, called from the quickness of his movements 
El Ciervo, or ‘the Stag,” who had been closely 
hunted by a detachment of troops for some time past, 
was hiding in the house of his uncle, the mayoral of 
Montenagrau. 

The person in whose house the robber was secreted 
was himself an officer of justice—a sort of small corre- 
gidor, or alguacil. But as robbing is by no means a 
discreditable business here, to.harbour a robber in his 
distress was considered so little disreputable, that in a 
relation it was deemed rather a matter of right than 
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of favour. No such questions of delicate honour 
affected the municipal chamber of Ximena, or re- 
strained its alcalde from pursuing the robber to the 
death, as he might any other wolf molesting his 
district. 

The alferez commanding the small detachment at 
Ximena, was informedby the alcalde of the design on 
foot, and the municipal and military authorities pro- 
ceeded conjointly with their little force, in perfect 
silence and quietude, towards the hill, on the top of 
which was situated the house of the mayoral, by name 
Joaquin Jangra. In their noiseless advance, they had 
nearly reached the top of the mountain before they 
were perceived. The bandit, on finding himself dis- 
covered, and seeing the utter inutility of contending 
against such superiority of numbers, trusted to the 
proverbial fleetness from whence his name, El Ciervo ; 
but this movement had been anticipated, an ambush 
had been posted at the other side of the hill, and the 
guerrillero was shot dead, as was likewise a young boy, 
a son of the mayoral, who was innocently running 
over the hill!) Whebandit had been a guerrillero for 
nine years on the Sierra, and was a deserter from the 
regiment del Rey. 

The exploits of the guerrilleros of Andalucia arose 
to such a pitch towards the close of the winter, that it 
was found requisite to organise at Seville a flying 
column to scour the province, and rid it of its bandits 
—a duty more easily undertaken than achieved. This 
flying column, composed of light infantry and cavalry, 
was placed under the command of Count Don Moreno 
de Mouray, and was strengthened by the accession 
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of a number of volunteers. ‘Troops were marched 
simultaneously, and with a similar purpose, from 
Cérdova and Caceres, and a temporary pacification 
was effected. 

A ludicrous, yet somewhat lamentable scene, oc- 
curred at Cadiz in October. Two Frenchmen entered 
the town in miserable plight, clad in their shirts, and 
plainly without a maravedi in their pockets—since 
pockets they had none left. They were a sort of 
commis-voyageurs, and had ventured on-mules across 
the country from Malaga to Cadiz. The still un- 
subsided effects of the disturbances connected with 
the siege of Seville caused every road in Andalucia 
to be infested with robbers, and the result was pre- 
cisely what all but the foolhardy Frenchmen them- 
selves anticipated. ‘They were beaten, robbed, and 
stripped on the mountains of Ronda; their mules 
were carried off with all their little baggage: and the 
uncourteous Salteadores having thus unmercifully left 
them en cueros, as a great favour permitted them to 
retain their shirts. ‘lhe unfortunate men had to per- 
form a distance of eighty miles on foot, rather coully 
attired even for the Andalucian heats, and with no 
more solid subsistence than weeds and water. The 
intellects of both were much shaken, chiefly by ex- 
posure to the intense rays of the sun, without any 
covering for their heads: and they had the extreme 
folly to advertise on their arrival in Cadiz for an organ, 
violin, and magic lantern, which one of them had left 
in a house there twelve years before (in 1831), but of 
which, the robbers having rifled him of everything, 
he had lost both the street and the number ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE SPANISH ABD-EL-KADER. 


Tue most noted robber that has arisen in Andalucia, 
since the days of José Maria, is aman named Navarro, 
whose extraordinary activity has gained for himthe name 
of the Andalucian Abd-el-Kader. This hero, however, 
is no Moor, but a consummate Spanish robber with a 
dash of Moorish character. He is even more of a 
politician than a warrior; and money or other valuables 
being the sole object of his pursuit, his plan is to carry 
off the rich farmers and landed proprietors, and detain 
them till he is supplied with a proportionate ransom, 
or apply the bastinado, with a view to increase the 
amount, should his victims prove refractory. 

It is positively said, that this man was lurking in 
the mountains near Aroche and San Aleixo, on the 
Portuguese frontier, last October, seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to carry off the Queen of Portugal on her journey 
from Beja northward, within a few leagues of the 
Spanish territory ; that his scouts were out in every 
direction, and that nothing deterred him from carrying 
his plan into operation, but the fact of Doha Maria’s 
military escort having been doubled at Beja. 

The Gefe’s band, including all its’ ramifications at 
that time, numbered four hundred men, which would 
have been undoubtedly sufficient for the purpose; and 
what chiefly prevented the daring intention from being 
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realised, was the dread that war would have been 
immediately levied against Andalucia, and the robbers 
smoked out of all their caves and dens. Those to 
whose ears the singular project came, amused them- 
selves with conjecturing what would have been the 
amount of ransom demanded for two crowned heads, 
the Queen and King of Portugal, and how far the 
application of the bastinado would have been probabl. y 
carried in respect of Her Faithful Majesty, who is 
said to be as fat as an elephant. Rough treatment 
Dona Maria would have unquestionably experienced, 
had she met with this mishap, and it is fortunate that 
her delicate frame was not subjected to the pressure of 
a ransom-auction, in which every blow would pene 
have enhanced the bidding. . | 

Though the Abd-el-Kader of southern Spain for 
the most part contents himself with plundering and 
mauling his victims, he does not stop at murdering 
them when they have the insolence to defend their 
property, or when the robber chief himself happens to 
suffer from indigestion; and to the fame of his filchings, 
captivities, and bastinadoings, is added the reputation 
of an occasional assassin. I present him to my readers 
in puris naturalibus, having no taste for washing a 
blackamoor white, nor genius for painting a Bluebeard 
couleur de rose. I leave that to the Marquis de 
Custine and the race of imaginative travellers, I will 
be bound that the robber in question is an excellent 
gentleman and a man of considerable delicacy and 
refineraent, but he has never as yet thought proper to. 
shew it; and his mask 1s so long worn, that I doubt not 
it hag accidentally grown to his face. I know he has. 
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been often seen at church—it may have been for pur- 
poses connected with his craft ; and it cannot be denied 
that he is continually at prayer—entreating gentlemen 
whose ears are close to his pistol-mouth to give him 
more money. 

For seven years past our Spanish Abd-el-Kader has 
roved with impunity through the provinces of Malaga, 
Cérdova, and Seville, robbing all comers and knocking 
not afew on the head. He has organised a regular 
host of foragidos, or mountain-robbers, who hold in 
a state of constant trepidation the entire Comarca from 
the outskirts of Loja to Osuna, and frighten from 
their propriety all the fertile fields of the Campifa 
around Cordova. ‘The diligencia which plies between 
Seville and Granada, was attacked last autumn near 
Alameda, and the value of the effects plundered 
amounted to 5000 dollars. Even this splendid prize 
did not suffice for our Abd-el-Kader’s covetousness ; 
the vehicle contained a rich physician of Granada, too 
choice and plump a fish to let slip from the net; and 
the robbers carried him off to one of their most inacces- 
sible retreats near Algarinefo on the Sierra. This 
gentleman, having discharged a pistol at the Gefe, was 
treated with great cruelty; and his life would have 
been undoubtedly sacrificed, but that from his wealth 
it was expected that he would yield an enormous 
ransom. 20,000 cea more than 4000/., at first 
was asked, 

The. Gefe came eek at last to 5000 dnllavg. but 
below that sum no power could induce him to descend. 
Don Ramon Moreno (the Granada gentleman’s name) 
was obstinate in his refusal to write an order for any such 
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amount, and the Gefe was equally determined in the 
opposite direction. He ordered half a dozen moderate- 
sized canes to be cut down—the cane grows here as 
commonly as furze in England, and forms, with aloes, 
the only hedges—tied him to the rugged trunk of an 
olive-tree, placed pen, ink, and paper within reach, 
and had a rapid shower of blows administered upon 
every part of the unfortunate capitalist’s body. Don 
Ramon displayed wonderful resolution; he neither 
signed nor writhed, nor uttered the slightest ex- 
clamation. 

The dose was repeated that night—it was the poor 
man’s supper. Still the torture proved unavailing. 
It was again applied next day, and it was Don Ramon’s 
only meal. Hunger and physical exhaustion subdued 
that otherwise indomitable spirit, and the order for 
5000 dollars was signed, dispatched, and paid with 
little delay. Don Ramon was then released, burning 
with secret thoughts of vengeance ; and his persecutors 
shifted their quarters, “ Abd-el-Kader” not doubting 
what he might expect. 

The cruel and intense brutality of which Don 
Ramon was the victim, roused, with his own, the 
public spirit of the province, and for some time large 
portions of it were rather too hot to hold the robbers. 

But “ Abd-el-Kader” shone by his policy as well 
as by his warlike exploits. He now retired for a time, 
and suffered the storm to blow by. His band of male- 
factors, under his judicious management, was elastic, 
and became contracted or enlarged at pleasure. This 
is a characteristic peculiarity of the robber-system 
in Andalucia. Great numbers of the agricultural 
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labourers are ready to do a bit of “ highway business,” 
to make good the deficiency of wages, and the musket 
often reposes in the fields by the side of the hoe and 
sickle. Recruits may thus be readily had at the back 
of every hedge, and ‘ Abd-el-Kader’s” host is capable 
of extension ad infinitum, by the accession of these 
rateros. 

Meanwhile, though the robber-chief was resting on 
his oars, Don Ramon was not idle. Imbued with that 
strong vindictive spirit which is here a virtue, and 
which in his instance had all the sanctity of retribu- 
tive justice, Don Ramon, with the aid of some of his 
Granada friends, like himself well armed and mounted, 
made frequent excursions in the direction of the Sierra, 
between Granada and Seville, and by the lavish dis- 
tribution of his considerable wealth contrived to be 
always marvellously well acquainted with the haunts 
and quarters in which the robbers lurked, quietly 
awaiting his opportunity for reprisals. ‘ Abd-el- 
Kader” had likewise his scouts in all directions, and 
the game which he at present pursued was that of 
personal security. But his men were too hungry and 
short-sighted to share his inactivity. 

Three of the band issued from their mountain fast- 
ness, towards the end of October last, for a professional 
excursion in the skirts of Periana. The roads were 
deserted, and no richly-laden passenger appeared to 
reward their industry. In this predicament a well- 
stocked farm tempted them by its comfortable appear- 
ance; with gun on shoulder they entered, carried off 
whatever was most portable, and amongst the rest of 
the goods and chattels bore away most unaccountably 
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the person of the owner, one of the richest labradores 
of the district of Archidona. 

Pinioning the farmer with one of his own halters, 
they bore him off through a remote village, of which 
no geographer nor gazetteer speaks, and which stands 
recorded on the face of no chart—no uncommon cir- 
cumstance in Andalucia. The name of the village is 
Trabuco, and as the robbers with their victim were 
passing through its further extremity, the news reached 
the villagers, then assembled at mass: it was early on 
some great festival. ‘Los Abd-el-Kaders!” was the 
word, which went through the congregation with the 
rapidity and shock of lightning. 

The poor villagers were struck aghast ; the becom- | 
ing bearing of men, or encountering the dangers of a 
pursuit, was the farthest thing from their thoughts. 
But it happened that amongst those nearest to the 
altar was Don Ramon of Granada, surrounded by his 
friends. Don Ramon leaped to his feet in an instant ; 
his companions imitated his example. 

Don Ramon harangued the villagers with all the 
impressiveness and power of intense emotion, and pro- 
duced a visible effect upon the congregation. The 
priest at the altar was astounded at this energetic 
interruption to the sacred ceremonies, the clergy inter- 
posed with their authority, and the disturbance was 
quieted until the end of mass. Then all the males 
rushed forth from the portal of the church; Don 
Ramon’s eloquence was perfectly successful. There 
was a hasty mustering of arms, an effective distribu- 
tion of the forces,.and a rapid issuing of orders. In 
less than half an hour.they had overtaken the robbers 
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on the road, and rescued the poor labrador, who wept 
with joy on his deliverance, threw himself on his knees, 
and offered thanks to the Virgin for her protection, to 
which, with unshaken faith, he attributed his preser- 
vation, the day being one of her fasts. 

The moment the robbers were separated from their 
victim, Don Ramon and the entire posse fired a volley 
at them, which stretched the three bandits dead at 
their feet! There being no regular administration of 
law or justice in Andalucia, the people Lynch for 
themselves. They likewise rewarded their fatigue 
with the spoils of the slain robbers, from whose 
persons they took numerous watches, rings, and other 
valuables—a fine morning’s work, for which their 
appetite was apparently whetted by the hasty mouthful 
of devotion which they snatched in church. Don 
Ramon feasted himself upon the writhings and con- 
tortions of the dying bandits, who had caned him on 
the mountain, and reloading his gun, exclaimed— 
‘‘ Tengo acd una bala para el Abd-el-Kader!” ‘“‘T 
have here a ball for Abd-el-Kader !” 

Don Ramon’s zeal was at last rewarded by a distant 
shot at his formidable adversary, but Napoleons, 
whether lawless or legitimatised, are not so easily dis- 
posed of. Our Spanish Abd-el-Kader was desperately 
wounded, and lay for dead in a ratero’s* cabin for 
many tedious hours. The charmed bullet which was to 
shorten his days was not yet cast, nor its spells pro- 
nounced. Navarro recovered, slowly and painfully, but 
yet recovered to the full robustness of his chequered 
sierra life. During the period of his illness, from | 

* Single robber. 
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Granada to the Guadiana, and from the garden-plain 
of Cérdova to the Mediterranean seaboard, compara- 
tive quiet prevailed. The labrador’s heart bounded 
with joy, and the Andalucian matron no longer hushed 
her babe with the formidable name of ‘‘Abd-el-Kader,” 
a worse bugbear than the ordinary “bri /” 

The great marauder was believed to be dead. Not 
so, however; in the early spring Navarro again flung 
himself on horseback; his name as powerful, his 
resources as inexhaustible as ever. Never did he 
muster so many followers, nor plan such grand 
expeditions. His first exploit was to command the 
great salt-contract guards to withdraw from their stores 
to Santa Ella. The chief commissioner remonstrated, 
but Navarro was inexorable, and commissioner and 
guards obeyed! “For he,” said the commissioner in 
his report, ‘* who is alone in the midst of a plain obeys 
a captain of horsemen, although it be against his will.” 

Warming and quickening with his own activity of 
movement, our Abd-el-Kader pushed with his marau- 
ders as far as Tudela, and at times carried his depre- 
dations into Upper Aragon. José Maria and the 
Cura Merino were his only genuine prototypes, and 
both were surpassed by the zeal and intelligence with 
which he always looked to the commissariat depart- 
ment. The best horses of Andalucia, of Morisco 
breed and true Arab stock, were seized for the service 
of his dashing band, and mounted thus far better than 
the government cavalry, Navarro and his freebooters 
set all pursuit at defiance. ‘They passed like a whirl- 
wind from district to district: they flew 4 ufta de 
caballo, “ at the uttermost speed of horse’s hoof.” 
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Never was robber more popular with the poor, a 
quality which he shared with all successful pursuers of 
the craft. His liberality to them was as boundless as 

was his desire to phlebotomize the rich man’s plethory. 

His well-timed largesses secured him an army of scouts 
and spies in every district of the country. None was 
so well informed as ‘‘Abd-el-Kader,” either of where 
prizes lay, or where the government forces were in 
quest of him. ‘To surprise him was, therefore, next 
to impossible, and his unpleasant knack of catching 
wealthy proprietors, and exacting ransom, was indulged 
ad infinitum. 

Few of these troops of robbers are without their 
stray priest or friar, who imparts a species of supersti- 
tious consecration to their proceedings. ‘‘ Abd-el- 
Kader” has a disgowned priest nearly always at his 
side, and another chief robber of the Ronda, between 
Seville and Granada, has for his adviser both spiritual 
and temporal—his brain-piece in concerting plans for 
stripping the lieges of their sinful worldly possessions, 
and the depository of such secrets as molest the rob- 
ber’s conscience—a noted freebooter, Fray José. 

A similar sort of union was that between Robin 
Hood and Friar Tuck, and José, like the English 
friar, can upon occasions wield a bludgeon with any 
man in the Sierra. Whether his absolutions are as 
efficacious as his blows may, perhaps, be prudently 
doubted ; but unquestionably these degraded clergy- 
men, however irregular it be, give absolution to their 
violent comrades in articulo mortis. 

The same peculiarities may be seen in every part of 
the Peninsula, and in Galicia a guerrillo band of sixty 
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men held its ground till the end of 1840, a principal 
leader of which was the friar Saturnino, alternating 
between warfare and common robbery, at one time 
figuring as Carlist Facciosos, at another as pure 
Ladrones. On the Sierra de Ronda, towards Granada, 
is a small mount with three crosses on the top, which 
in that robber-infested district is known as ‘* El Calva- 
rio:” The resemblance, though accidental, to the hill - 
of Calvary is perfect, whence the popular name. It 
is in fact the memorial of three robbers shot there in a 
conflict with passengers, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


‘Tue dark-eyed daughters of Spain make no bad 
wives and mothers, and upon ordinary occasions they 
prefer the unobtrusive position which is best adapted 
to their sex, not courting the perils and fatigues of 
public life, but limiting their duties to the rearing 
of good citizens, in accordance with the sentiment of 
Madame de Genlis: ‘‘ Let men command, and manage 
the public affairs, since they are our defenders.” But, 
when great occasions arise, or occasions esteemed great, 
no women in Europe so soon throw off their weak- 
ness, or are so willing to sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of their country. 

There was more than one instance last year of their 
attending on husbands and brothers at the walls 
of Seville and Barcelona, exposing their lives to all the 
perils of a bombardment. This soil is rich in women: 
in ancient times it produced the daughters of Numan- 
tia and Saguntum, and from it sprang, in modern 
days, to the scarp of unconquered Zaragoza, the 
renowned Manuela Sancho, the terror of the hosts of 
Napoleon. If women in the courts of Spain have 
filled ignoble parts, and formed intriguing Camarillas, 
there were some even there to make themselves illus- 
trious. And the great Isabel of Castile was indebted 
for the preservation of her existence to the Marquesa 
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de Moya, who acted as the faithful guardian of her 
person, and repeatedly exposed her life in her defence. 
When the Spaniard is in love, she is terribly sincere. 
She is no dealer in ambiguities ; no nibbler at petty 
improprieties ; no empty and despicable flirt. She is 
in earnest, and expects you to be the same. The fires 
are lit in a volcanic bosom ; they flash from eyes of 
electric glances; they rush from them in lava tears. 
At one moment you are awed by an impassioned 
tigress, at the next lured by the gentlest lamb. But 
the tiger for the most part predominates. “I am no 
Gazmofia,” said a Spanish lady to me once. ‘ Gaz- 
moja” is their most intensely contemptuous expression 
for hypocrite. “I am no coquette, trust me; no vain 
and heartless impostor. Viva Dios! When love bites 
me, the Gitanas are saints by my side!” No, indeed, 
Leonor was no Gazmona. The daring frankness of 
her language, the rapid freedom of her glances, the open 
simplicity of her manners, all proclaimed that she was no 
Gazmoha. Yet the breath of scandal had never sullied 
her name; though for this, I believe, she little cared. 
You mistake if you conceive that the Spanish 
lady differs much in exterior manner from other ladies 
in the more highly civilised parts of Europe. No such 
thing. The influence of fashion, and the spread of 
superficial accomplishments, assimilate and conven- - 
tionalise the general aspect of intercourse and manners 
more and more daily, in all European countries. But 
there is an intensity, a sincerity, and an artlessness of 
character here that you do not meet elsewhere. I 
must add my belief, too, without being tight-laced, 
that there is somewhat+oo much facility and abandon. 
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The children of the South are the children of passion, 
and of no part of the South of Europe is this more 
especially true than of the delicious skies and odori- 
ferous bowers of the Andalucian paradise. The eyes 
of the daughters of Southern Spain are at once deeply 
tender and magnificently lustrous, and their hearts are 
as tender as their eyes, their souls as passionate. 

Where the restraints of refined society are removed, 
and there is no pretension to the rank of lady, all these 
characteristics are seen in their natural play and full 
development. Loves and jealousies spring out here 
in the open air, in luxurious exuberance of branch and 
foliage, drinking the radiance of the diamond-rayed 
sun that bathes them in a sea of light—loves and jea- 
lousies which, in the North, in their fullest manifes- 
tations, are but slight and sickly plants. The blood 
courses fuller and freer here through the veins; no 
pallid complexions; no feeble, colourless eyes; no 
light, thin hair is seen. The organs are all matured 
and powerful; the eyes dark, large, and lustrous ; 
the hair black, profuse, and strong; the cheek brown 
and richly tinted. I speak of the young, and of the 
generality, or of those who are tolerably good-looking. 
An aptitude for love is impressed on all their features, 
diffused over their forms, imparted by the very air 
they breathe, and by the sunshine with which it 1s 
impregnated. 

Love forms a large part of the Andalucian woman’s. 
existence ; it is mixed up with her daily avocations ; 
it forms the essence of her amusements; it goes with 
her to church! But it would be a cruel and brutal 
thing to infer that it is an impure love—a love which 
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leads to criminal-excesses. There are probably some- 
what more frequent lapses—very few more—than 
occur in Northern Europe. But these lapses are 
readily accounted for by a variety of causes. He is 
. an ignorant coxcomb who asserts that they are much 
more frequent: and these love passages, however 
ardent, have for the most part their legitimate con- 
clusion in marriage. 

But talk to me of an Andalucian fair, possessed by 
the demon jealousy! I have seen, I have known, I 
have felt the edge of the retributive knife. Fortu- 
nately it did not penetrate in a perilous direction, or 
these pages would never have seen the light. It was 
a perfect model, that, of a dangerous cuchillo, a blade 
six inches long, worn in the bosom of a high dress, 
standing longitudinally like a whalebone, or its steel 
substitute. In this sultry climate stays are very little 
worn, and not at all by the common people. Jacinta 
never wore such a thing, and would have despised the 
incumbrance, 

It was for no coquettish purpose that she wore this 
steel support, but for needful protection; and, if 
required, to strike in revenge. A strong shagreen 
case was sewn into the bosom of her dress, where the 
poniard rested as in a sheath; and at the point, to 
prevent any accidental puncturing of the skin, was 
strongly stitched a small plate, likewise of steel. The 
handle was of ebony, bound round with brass wire to 
impart firmness to the grasp; and on the end was a 
plate of hollowed brass, to give purchase to the ball 
of the thumb, and assist its muscular energy, in the 
act familiar to all Spaniards of striking with the little 
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finger towards the antagonist, and striking upwards. 
The blade was from Toledo, which still retains its 
‘¢ trusty ” reputation, neither inlaid nor damasked, but 
of the purest steel and finest temper; it was as sharp 
at both edges as at the point, and transpierced a dollar 
without bending. 

Such was the familiar plaything of Jacinta of San 
Salvador’s—the dangerous toy which dwelt habitually 
in her bosom, and whose presence there no one would 
have ever suspected—so uniformly erect was her 
figure, so firm her @ plomb, so shapely her contour, and 
so sustained her movements. The perfect elasticity 
of the steel which composed the blade made it bend 
to the slightest pressure when she stooped ; and thus, 
while it would protect her in case of need, it served 
the graceful uses of a corset. To think that death 
should repose so near the source of life! That so 
rigid and terrible a weapon should be enshrined 
on that charming wave—those throbbing pulses of 
delight ! | 

Jacinta was, to my mind, the best dancer in Seville. 
Her seguidilla was enchanting ; her fandango glorious ; 
her olé had destroyed more sombreros than any foot in 
Andalucia—for none was so arched and bending as 
hers, or swelled upwards beneath the zagalejo* so 
gracefully. The very musician used to fling his hat 
to be trod on at her triumphant conclusion of the 
dance, his enthusiasm involuntarily excited in the 
midst of cold routine. But while Jacinta was a very 
lovely dancer, she was also a very jealous woman ; and 
where her pride stooped to repose her affections, no 


* Short petticoat. 
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empress could be more exacting. The whole heart 
laid at her feet in homage must be hers; she would 
not brook the faintest semblance of infidelity. How 
I stirred her jealousy need not be told, or how quick 
her poniard was unsheathed. But, to the curious in 
such matters, I could show the trace it has left. 

The eyes of this Andalucian beauty were like 
burning glasses—black, lustrous, and terrible in 
wrath; almond-cut, and in repose hiding liquid fires. 
When the lids were raised, when the soul spoke in 
your favour, when the electric circle was complete, 
and the full glance directed towards you, that rapid 
glance was irresistible. There was no knowing 
whither those comet-fires might whisk you. It 
were well, beneath this sun, for the bosom’s peace, 
to be blind! If glances here have the quick flash 
of lightning, they can likewise scatter like lightning. 
The Andaluza is absorbing, merciless. [xcept 
amongst the higher classes; many women are as. 
regularly provided with a knife as a rosario, and 
prepared to stab (if needful) as well as pray. ‘The 
knives of the men here are of a peculiar make. When 
shut they are of great length, and open they are like 
a sabre. The name of this weapon is navaja; and 
the aim, when used, is invariably to rip up the entrails. 
I have already described Jacinta’s cuchillo, which was 
worn in a peculiar manner. The Triana women and 
lower classes of Sevillians carry their knives, for the 
most part, like the Manolas of Madrid, in their garter. 
So attached do they become to this mode, that even 
Lola Montés, the dancer, was found to carry a knife 
thus the other day at Warsaw. 
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But some women faint at the sight of blood, and 
sicken at the thought of shedding it. Spanish women 
are not tigresses, any more than women elsewhere ; 
but when their jealousy is roused, they will have their 
revenge, and perhaps resort to poison. A, Cordovan 
had stimulated to implacable rage the jealousy of his 
wife. She swore to take him off by poison, and of 
this he was made aware. For ten years he never ate 
anything but the simplest food, nor drank any beve- 
rage but the clearest water, with which it was impos- 
sible that poison could be mixed without detection ; 
and was thus a constrained follower of the Temperance 
principle, to the great benefit of his health. He sur- 
vived his wife, who took the poison herself, and died 
out of pure spite. 

The ideas of national manners, which are picked up 
from a few plays and novels, are in the highest degree 
delusive. Not less so are those derived from a brief 
and casual residence, or from desultory and imperfect 
conversation with the natives settled in foreign 
countries. But the most ridiculous of all pretensions, 
was that of a temporary denizen of Gibraltar, who in 
a company where I was present, professed his perfect 
competence to pronounce upon the most recondite 
mysteries of Spanish life, from having cantered once 
or twice into Spain! A Spaniard, who was present, 
replied with the cutting proverb: Ma sabe el bobo del 
suyo que el cuerdo del ageno, ‘The fool knows more 
of his own affairs than the wise man does of his neigh- 
bours.” 

In England, people suppose that no young Spanish 


woman is ever without her duena. The fact is, that 
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the guardian companionship of an elderly female rela- 
tion, or servant, is scarcely more general here than in 
England under similar circumstances. 'The ardour of 
Southern natures makes it a little more desirable and 
more frequent ; but the habitual corruption of duehas 
exists only in the imagination of playwrights. The 
animal called a Chichisveo is not so frequent as the 
British fop, and danglers upon married ladies are as. 
eife in London as at Madrid. The term is purely 
Spanish, being derived sarcastically from chicha or 
infant’s food, and was exported during the domina- 
tion of the Philips, from the Spanish to the Italian 
Peninsula, where it figures as cicisbeo. |The amatory 
balcony life of Spain is not so common as it used to be, 
ladies now sallying forth into the streets as freely as in 
the North of Europe. There is, therefore, no need 
for the despairing devotion which never extended 
beyond a neighbouring balcony, though the tinkle of a 
guitar may still be often heard in the southern cities, 
accompanying, from a balconcillo, such strains as 
these :— 


Coyundas tiene la Iglesia In the Church for tender folk 
Que son lazadas de sirgo ; There are ties of silk so fine ; 
Por tu cuella en la gamella Put thy neck, love, ’neath the yoke, 
Verdés como pongo el mio! See how soon I’]l then put mine! 
Donde no, desde aqui juro —_——dIf thou spurnest all my love, 
Por el santo mas bendito, Ne’er from this shall I retire, 
De no salir deste balion By the blessed saints above, 
Sino para capuchino ! * Save to be a shaven friar ! 


“Snow! Snow! What is snow like?” I once 
was asked, by a beautiful girl, in Seville. ‘Is it 
like sal,* is it lke manteca ?t” ‘Like neither,” I 


® Salt, - + ‘Butter. 
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replied. “ Isit like my handkerchief ?” she proceeded, 
doubling up one of cambric. I shook my head. ‘Is 
it like fine white paper? Like the downy feathers of 
an oca ?*” J smiled. Her southern ardour burst into 
inex pressible impatience, and ‘‘por el amor de la Virgen,” 
she exclaimed, ‘tell me, show me what it is like!” 
“Bring me some hot water,” I said. ‘ Ay Dios 
mio! Hot water for cold snow.” “ Pray, bring the 
water.” Away she went upon her errand, and I 
for my shaving-box and a good-sized basin. She 
returned in almost breathless haste, and reached down 
a large tin vessel, (jugs are {scarcely known here) 
exclaiming “ Pues ahora !”+ I proceeded to make a 
Jather with the shaving-brush. ‘ What! are you, 
going to shave?” she asked. Again I smiled, made 
prodigious lots of lather, and at last nearly filled the 
basin, the water in which diluted the lather and gave 
ita bubbled and frothy appearance. ‘* There’s snow,” 
I said ; and away she ran, delighted with her new-found 
treasure, to show it to all the family. During the 
preceding quarter of a century, snow had fallen but 
once at Seville, and that so late at night, that none but 
a lucky few saw it, so speedily was it melted in the 
morning sun. I acted merely the part of a Doctor de 
Nieve or mountebank, who sells fictitious snow at the 
Spanish fairs, and swears that it possesses extraordi- 
nary virtues. 

“Tt is their sky and not their minds they change, 
who run across the sea:” so sings the Latin bard. I[ 
know not as to your mind, fair reader, (for this question 
peculiarly affects you,) but of one thing I am certain, 

* Goose. + Now, then. ‘ 
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that you must change your petticoat. A flannel petti- 
coat is a thing unheard of in this climate; and therefore 
the affecting scene, in which Rousseau’s female friend 
stript herself of that garment to warm his body, would 
be here impossible. In summer even, a calico vertu- 
gardin is nearly out of the question ; and in the coldest 
winter, ladies in the cut of this garment, do not go 


beyond the consistency of baize, rateen, or Espagno-— 


letta. 

The Andalucian Dama, or fine lady, is very fond of 
the companionship of her perrito—small dog—of gentle 
blood. -The Italian greyhound, and the English spa- 
niel of the King Charles’s breed, are very highly 
prized. There are also still prettier spaniels of a 
genuine Spanish stock, very small, silken-eared, play- 
ful and monkeyish in their ways, and likewise dimi- 
nutive hounds. The necks of these domestic fa- 
vourites—the tricks little spaniel being always to 
be preferred—are usually girt with collars supplied 
with tinkling little bells of brass or silver—round and 
ornamented, as well as musical. ‘These cascabeles—so 
they are called—make pleasant music in the patio 
and the street, and are often heard to tinkle on the 
church floor, whither the faithful little animal follows 
its mistress, and reposes, just behind her, at her feet, 
whilst she is praying. White, with cinnamon-spots, is 
the colour most preferred, or entirely white, or en- 
tirely black, or black with long brown ears. 

In the midst of the high-sounding titles, “la Senora 
Dota This,” and “la Sefiora Dofa That,” to which 
every lady is by courtesy entitled in Spain, and many 
whom we should not consider ladies, inferior actresses, 
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milliners, and the like, it is refreshing to meet an occa- 
sional simplicity of style, an old-fashioned, patriarchal 
dignity, which cares not to strut about with fine, but 
unauthorised titles. Those women who have lost their 
husbands go by the plain name of “ Widow Such-a- 
one,” a dowdy appellation, which, in our own refined 
society, would not be tolerated for an instant—indeed, 
would be interpreted into a deliberate insult—but 
which is here the chosen designation of all ladies 
who have lost their lords, unless they have actual 
rank in the peerage. I was struck by this circum- 
stance on perusing the signature to a letter of the 
widow of the heroic but unfortunate General Riego, 
one of whose aides-de-camp in that last unhappy 
Andalucian expedition, is my bosom-friend. The 
letter was signed thus plainly, yet touchingly : 
“ Viudo del Riego.” 

The Spanish lady does not, like the English, merge 
her family-name in the name of her husband. Mar- 
riage does not, as it were, rebaptize her. She is still 
the same Dofia Isabel de Villanueva, or Dofia Eugenia 
de la ‘Torre, that she was before she went to the altar. 
She is doubtless sometimes described as la Sefiora 
So-and-so, the family name of her husband, but rarely. 
So detested in Spain is the inelegant, and almost 
ridiculous ‘ Missis,” that English ladies who have 
been some years resident, almost invariably reject it, 
and make their friends call them “ Dofia Maria,” or, 
“ Julia,” or whatever their names may be. 

I cannot impress upon my readers too strongly, how 
judicious and elegant a reform it would be to substi- 
tute ‘* Madame” invariably for “ Missis.” Try the 
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effect with the most aristocratic, as well as the most 
vulgar name. How much better does ‘*‘ Madame Plan- 
tagenet”” sound than “ Missis Plantagenet,” “‘Madame 
Wiggins,” than “ Missis Wiggins!” The Spaniards 
use the word miz/ miz! to call a cat. 

I must warn all Englishmen breaking the ice in 
Spanish—and the Andalucian ladies are extremely 
fond of forcing strangers to speak Castilian, even 
though speaking French or English themselves—to 
beware of one particular blunder, into which an Eng- 
lishman at first is sure to fall. Every second sentence 
In conversational language begins with “but,” or 
“vet,” or ‘still,” of which * pero” is the Spanish 
equivalent. ‘Take care to pronounce this pair-o; for 
it is a thousand to one that, but for this warning, your 
invincible English habits of speaking will place you at 
every third word in a ludicrous light towards the 
lady you are addressing, and make you blurt it forth, 
as if it were * perro ”—dog ! 

Though we pronounce ourselves far in advance of 
Spain, there are points in which we might, with ad- 
vantage, take a hint from Spanish customs. Spain has 
an illustrious order for distinguished female merit, and 
England has none. 

This order was established by a Queen of Spain, 
and it is called “the Order of noble Dames of Maria 
Louisa.” One of the first acts of the young Queen 
Isabel, after attaining to the plenitude of royal power, 
was to elevate to this dignity, her namesake, Dofa 
Isabel Dominguez of Guevara, mother to the Minister 
of War, Serrano, from whom the new order of events 
may be said to have sprung at Barcelona; and likewise 
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to confer its cordon upon the Countess de Campo- 
Alange, relict of one of the bravest officers in 
modern Spain, distinguished alike in the Wars of 
Independence and Succession, who fell, while charg- 
ing with characteristic ardour the Carlists before 
the walls of Bilbao. The same honour was after- 
wards conferred on the mother of the illustrious 
General Cérdova. 

What rank in England has the relict of statesman, 
judge, or general? What badge to denote that she 
was his? Four years since, a new Order of female 
Merit was much spoken of at home, and the crowd of 
brilliant female writers has increased since that period. 
Fair artists, too, have sprung up in considerable num- 
ber. Are we to be outstripped by Spain in the recog- 
nition of eminent services rendered to our country by 
genius, valour, and wisdom? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
NATIVE DANCES—THE FAN. 


Lover is the true atmosphere of a Spaniard. It 
pervades his balmy climate, it radiates from his mag- 
nificent sky. It warms with the same irresistible glow 
the peasant’s bosom, the hidalgo’s, and the king’s. 
Alfonso VIII. was from his boyhood a warlike 
monarch. Before a beard was seen to blossom on his 
chin, he had begun to display his military talents, to 
wage and to win battles. Yet he was well nigh excom- 
municated by that church which he so well defended 
(and the. terrors of excommunication restrained him 
not), because of the idolatrous love which this tender- 
hearted king retained up to his death for the beautiful 
Jewess of Toledo. Think of a Catholic king having a 
Jewess for his mistress, in the age and country of 
intolerance, in the twelfth century, in Spain! 

The orphan son of Don Sancho the Desired, and 
the grandson of Alonso the Emperor, deprived of his 
mother Blancha at four years old, tossed like a shuttle- 
cock amidst the feuds of Castros and Laras, the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines of Spain, his dominions 
invaded by his uncle Ferdinand of Léon, forced to 
become a reigning king and warrior in his eleventh 
year, might well have some irregularities excused for 
such rough training. If he loved not wisely, he fought 
full well, winning deathless fame in the memorable 
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battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. And if he wore har- 
ness like a kingly warrior, he could also foot featly 
in palace hall and lady’s bower his zarabandas with 
the Toledan beauty, La Judayca the graceful, by 
whom churchmen were so scandalized, having been 
celebrated and imitated all over Spain—for Alfonso 
was beloved from childhood. 

Yes, love is the atmosphere of a Spaniard, and 
dancing is love’s expression. He will go without 
bread, but will have his Dona Luisa ; and on every dia 
santo in the year (is not the number pretty well 400 ?) 
he will tread his seguidilla to the tinkle of the guitar 
and the clack of the castanet. The rage for the native 
dances, in Andalucia especially, is inextinguishable. 

Not content with the opportunities afforded for 
enjoying this amusement in the little balls and dancing 
réunions held every week, and at the Romerias, fairs, 
and rural festivities, amateurs present themselves on: 
the stage at Seville, Cadiz, and Granada, and perform 
their favourite dances for the benefit of popular actors. 
The Seguidilla, the Bolera, the Fandango, the Olé, the 
Manola, the Sevillana, nearly all are varied by numer- 
ous modifications; but the character of each is essen- 
tially national. The Bolera has maintained its ascen- 
dancy upon the Spanish stage beyond all competitors ; 
and the most fascinating of this class is the Bolera 
Robada, at the close of which the swain unceremo- 
niously ravishes a kiss. | 

A curious variety of the Bolera not yet known 
in England, is the Bolera Jaleada, in which the by- 
standers animate the dancers with their voices, as 
Spanish sportsmen cheer on their dogs by shouts. The. 
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time is marked and the steps accompanied by a loud 
and strongly aspirated ‘‘ Hal-lal-la-lal!” as if the 
design were to encourage the /igurantes to greater exer- 
tions, and the effect where a numerous audience joins 
in the cry.is most remarkable. Of all these dances, 
the Fandango is perhaps the most characteristic. It 
has often been described. 

- There is of late a great rage throughout Andalucia 
for the dancing of young girls; and in the smaller 
pueblos some juvenile dancers from Seville, cailed 
‘‘Tas Mollares Sevillanos,” or ‘“ The tender little 
Sevillian Danseuses,” have won such torrents of ap- 
_ plause, as only burst from southern bosoms. This 
troop is to be seen at nearly every considerable festi- 
val, and the rigid sobriety of the people makes this 
pleasing art more passionately enjoyed. 

The black-eyed sylphs (whom in England you would 
call children, but who here, at the age of their sove- 
reign, are almost women), nearly always wear Gitana 
costume, though but few are real Gitanas. The true 
Gitana, however active and graceful, is rather despised, 
and, to win unbounded admiration, the artist must 
have neither Jewish, gipsy, nor known Moorish blood, 
but be a true-born Spaniard. Then may the national 
pride stoop to universal applause. 

The first Bolera (premiere danseuse) in one of these 
troops, is Manuela Peroz, known as ‘‘ La Nenila” or 
the little child—the smallest yet most accomplished 
dancer amongst them. This charming creature—a 
perfect divinity on the most reduced scale—accom- 
panies and regulates every dance with guitar or cas- 
tanets, and ends with the enchanting Olé. 
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A favourite dance all through Spain is La Jota 
Aragonesa, a peculiar movement of the maids of 
Zaragoza. The air by which it is accompanied is 
very spirited, and produces as great an effect upon the 
patriotic Aragonese as the Ranz des Vaches on the 
Swiss. The sounds are jumping, brisk, and electric, 
and even the adored Boleras of Andalucia are some- 
times intermixed with this gay and animated dance. 
Next to Riego’s Hymn the Jota Aragonesa is the most 
popular and stirring political tune in Spain, and has 
frequently produced effects little short of those to 
which the Marseillaise has given birth in France. The 
regular Jota is composed of eight dancers, four male 
and four female—the same number as in a full 
quadrille—but the contrast of style is most remarkable. 
The quadrille, as danced by us, is moping and gin- 
gerly, as if we were treading amongst eggs; while the 
Jota is, in the highest degree, lively, animated, and 
bounding. 

Follow me over the bridge of boats at Seville, 
glancing as you pass at that heap of four thousand 
fi oee athe finest in the world,—till we reach the 
suburb Triana. We enter that mean-looking house, 
which is crowded and lit up for festivity. What a 
scene ! yet how truly national. Some three hundred of 
the mechanical classes are assembled in a rugged patio 
open to the air, the men and youths all dressed in the 
Majo jacket and sombrero; the girls, for the most 
part, in gipsy or half-fancy costume. ‘There is a 
maestro de ceremonias who will make room for you as 
a stranger; and the music consists of one fiddle, two 
guitars, and castanets on the fingers of some twenty 
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crack dancers. In the centre of the floor-near the 
maestro stands a bald-headed, tall, and lanky man of 
rank, noted at Seville for being so fanatico por la dansa, 
that he is a constant attendant at all those gatherings. 
The lively and sarcastic wit of the Andalucians makes 
itself heard from all parts of the room in perpetual 
sallies, the principal interlocutors being a youthful and 
precocious Majo and a Titiritero or mountebank- 
showman, The Olé, the most charming of dances, 
is announced, and by a genuine Gitana. All is 
hushed. 

When Rubi glided to the middle of the floor, there 
was a buzz of approbation, a murmur of delight, that 
plainly spoke her admitted superiority —that she indeed 
was the dailadora of the night.  Incedit regina ;” in 
that assembly she was acknowledged mistress. Rubi 
was in the very flower and bloom of youth—as yet 
rather opening than expanded. Of stature tall, but 
full and rounded to the limit consistent with grace, 
she was distinguished by remarkable smallness of the 
retreating parts of the figure, neck, waist, and ankles. 
The beautiful wave of her bust and shoulders was 
matched and balanced by the fulness beneath, where 
the development of her form was aided by the perfect 
freedom of her movements, as well as by habits of 
constant exercise. Kubi was the type of youthful 
womanhood. | 

Her ¢rage * was quaint and bizarre enough to arrest 
the most careless passer’s glance, yet graceful, if not 
elegant, and put on with singular taste, It was worn. 
too with ease, and with a consciousness that it became 
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her—excellent qualities both. Rubi was a perfect 
artist, for she knew the value of effect. Her robe 
was a Gitana dress of yellow, blue, and white, with 
a zig-zag scroll-work in black running across the 
bosom and along the bottom of the skirt in numerous 
tucks. 

This singular adornment was evidently a reminis- 
cence of the Arabesque scroll-work in the neighbouring 
Alcazar ; and as her skirt waved and bounded, the 
figures looked like Arabic characters, making her 
movements cabalistic and mysterious. From the apex 
of each lower angle of the scroll hung a small ball, 
likewise black, which whirled fantastically with the 
motions of its mistress; and every portion of her dress, 
as well as figure, seemed endued with a strange and 
mystic life. , 

It needed no warmth of imagination or fancy to 
rivet the eye upon Rubi. A coronet of flowers and 
ribbons, intertwined with a wild negligence, caught up 
and confined the masses of her profuse black hair, 
two bracelets sparkled upon each arm, two necklaces 
upon her throat and bosom, large crescents of gold 
were tremulously pendent from each ear, and a locket, 
likewise of gold, rested coquettishly over the left 
breast. As she reached the centre of the floor, she 
gave a slight turn, and turned again in the contrary 
direction—her arms gracefully rounded, and her 
fingers playing the enticing castanets. The cross 
twist caught up her short, full skirt, and exposed the 
pantorrilla * to the top of the gold-wrought clasp of her 
hilac silk stocking. 

* Calf of the leg. 
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0 1é!” exclaimed the quick Andalucian crowd. 

A purer outline than Rubi’s limbs, seulptor’ has 
seldom modelled. Sinewy and muscular, yet deli- 
cately fine, rounded, and tapering to small extremities, 
the garganta, or bosom of her foot (for by this elegant 
metaphoric language is the instep of beauty described — 
in Spain), was a jewel to the eye, so exquisitely was it 
arched ; and the foot itself was pressed, without being 
tortured, into a shoe of singular smallness. ‘The 
sleeve of the parti-coloured robe descended only a few 
Inches down the arm, unfolding to view the rosy elbow 
and the dazzling shapeliness of limb. All was firm, if 
not so white, as alabaster. Her dress, without being 
indelicately low, displayed her magnificent shoulders, 
kissed by her soft and floating tresses, of the glossiest 
black and the thickest exuberance. , 

Rubi’s features were worthy of such a form. Her 
aspect was decidedly oriental; her air of singular 
command was due in part to a lofty and expansive 
forehead, completing the perfect oval of her face, 
Her colour was a rich and sunny brown, and the warm 
blood coursed almost visibly beneath the transparent 
skin, tinging her cheek with the glow of health and 
joyousness, and reddening her ripe and humid lips, 
which looked like coral lifted from the sea. Her chin 
was somewhat prominent and exquisitely rounded, her 
nose slightly aquiline and modelled with the utmost 
delicacy, the fine nostril and the short upper lip in 
constant play and motion (true index of acute feeling), 
and a small and rosy mouth enshrining a row of 


pearls. 
But what gave to her face its indelible character, 
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and made it such a face as once seen is never forgotten, 
was the large, lustrous, and magnificent eyes—black, 
not in the conventional sense of our northern beauties, 
but blacker than night, or jet, or coal. An intense 
depth of dazzling, soul-piercing blackness—eyes of 
immense volume and roll, now soft as dews, now keen 
as lightning, fringed with long silken lashes of raven 
hue. What human power is comparable to the influ- 
ence of such eyes! Ojos bellidos, ojos de buey !* Homer 
understood their effect when he made heaven and 
earth bow to ox-eyed Juno. To add to tlie singular 
expression of this feature in Rubi, besides being itself 
of an almost inordinate size, the pupil occupied so 
large a space with its black brilliance in the midst, 
that the bluish-tinged white of the eyeballs was 
scarcely seen except when in the frequent play of the 
feature the iris was turned aside. Rubi was the 
true-born child of a southern clime, and her glance had 
a magnet’s power. 

“ Buena vala danza! Buena va la danza!”+ ex- 
claimed the precocious Majo, clapping his hands, with 
sparkling eyes and nostrils dilated with delight. ‘“‘ The 
Gitanilla opens it @ las mil maravillas.”t | 

‘She has a trick of the heel,” said the Titiritero, 
“‘worth my sombrero-full of dollars. The rest are 
but wooden pegs to her, for I love to clear my throat, 
and to crow my mind aloud. Caramba, I never would 
bite my tongue !” | 

“You had better hold it it.” 

‘¢ At this blessed hour of God, she’s one of the best 

* Beautiful eyes, eyes like the ox’s ! 


t+ Well goes on the dance. + To the thousand wonders. 
EE2 
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dancers in Andalucia.” This utterance of the sacred 
name was meant in no irreverence, but is -here 
habitual. 

**An old one shaking his bones,” proceeded Ek 
Titiritero, amidst roars of laughter, “is more 
pleasant than proper; but fresh (as we Andaluzes 
say) neither smells nor stinks. Palafox would mar 
a fandango now, though he got up a stirring dance at 
Zaragoza.” 

- The last hit told singularly well, the old Vestris on 
the floor having been a captain under Palafox, now 
Duke of Saragossa, at the famous siege. 

But admiration of Rubi's movements soon ab- 
sorbed all other feelings ;° ‘and as she warmed in her 
joyous and flinging evolutions, the Olé, an ejacu- 
lation of delight, from which the dance derives its 
name, burst rapidly from every lip. Round and round 
she bounded, her arms elegantly arched, her figure 
magnificently sustained, the agagante castanet answer- 
ing sharply to every movement of her twinkling feet. 
Now she proudly bore herself back, now bent eagerly 
forward, now turned within narrow compass on the 
floor, waving her haunches like a true gitana, and 
flinging out her feet alternately to a stupendous height 
—for the dance, a compound of the fandango and 
cachucha, is more absorbing than either. At its 
characteristic close some twenty sombreros from the 
heads of admiring Majos flew round her on the floor, 
and were bent and trodden by her triumphant feet— 
this part is indispensable—while “Olé !” was shouted 
by a hundred voices, and. all were in a whirl and 


furor of delight. 
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Old Palafox seemed more enchanted than any in 
the assembly, though he was obliged to procure from 
an aguadero a glass of cold water to allay a swelling 
on his chin, where Rubi, in one of her majestic 
flings, had kicked him; and the mountebank, filching 
and munching from a Turronero’s basket a small 
cake made of almonds and honey, with a sarcastic 
leer at the maliciously-treated veteran, hummed the 


words :— 
“ Corazon es una cosa, 
Ay Dios, que no se come !”? 


* Heart is a thing folks cannot eat; 
Heart is not food, although ’tis meat!” 


A fair here is a serious thing—lasting generally for 
a month. It is so likewise throughout Spain, from 
the feast of the Pillar at Zaragoza, to that of Santiago, 
in Galicia. Religion, dancing and marketing, go hand 
in hand at these long gatherings—three graces linked, 
as it were, material and spiritual. It 1s impossible not 
to perceive here again an oriental phase of society—a 
primitive and patriarchal state, where well supplied 
towns are rare, and communication slow and unfre- 
quent. The annual fair becomes thus indispensable, 
and the scattered population meet to barter, make 
Jove, acquaintanceship, and money. Dancing is a 
perennial plant at the feasts and fairs of Andalucia, 
and the stimulating castanet rattles to the treble of 
the mule’s bell. 

The wonderful grace of the fan is nowhere under- 
stood but in Spain. Armed with it the coquette is 
arrayed in panoply of proof. Cupid should be painted 
with a fan-like quiver. The adbanico is so essential a 
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part of the Spanish fair, that an English beauty 
without her bustle would be more at home. It is her 
kill-time, her kill-pain, her kill-pretty-fellow. Its 
crescent, growing and waning all within a second, has 
more enchantment than the moon’s, and has quite as 
important a position in astronomy. For it 1s at once 
the coquette’s observatory, quadrant for taking a 
lover’s longitude, kometensiicher or searcher for bril- 
lant eccentrics, eclipser of her own radiant counte- 
nance, and admirable telescopic assistant. There is 
a magic in it and an influence little short of the 
diabolical. | 

As the hands of the Andaluzas are invariably pretty, 
and their arms, for the most part, finely proportioned, 
and always—even in the streets—naked to the elbows, 
it displays these graces to perfection. It assists the 
artillery of the eyes, by first hiding and then unveiling 
their full overpowering flash. It is eloquent to express 
what lips may not reveal. 

There is nothing in fact which a well-educated fan 
cannot say—and, unlike its mistress, who can talk but 
one language, it can readily converse in twenty. At 
church it is a great assistant to devotion, for its evolu-. 
tions as regularly accompany every padre nuestro as the 
twisting of the beads in the Rosario. Out of church 
it is the grand exponent in the absorbing art of love. 
The delicate hands of the Gaditanas, the most beau- 
tiful women of Spain, on the Alameda of Cadiz, open 
and shut this enchanting toy with a coquetry quite 
seductive. 

The use of the fan is an art which, like pianoforte: 
playing or dancing, can never be learned unless you: 
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begin in early youth, when the hands are flexible as 
wax, and the imitative and perceptive faculties perfect. 
I have tried it for hours under a fair preceptress—for 
the fans of Spain are peculiarly difficult—and never 
could either open or shut it without the aid of both 
hands. It is done by an effort so easy as to be 
invisible. Strange that so much grace should be 
displayed in so slight a toy—that it should concen- 
trate such electric force in a touch—the familiar 
abanicazo. 

As umbrella-making is ever a thriving business in 
our lugubrious climate, fan-making is carried on with 
equal and indispensable activity in these sunny regions. 
Every town contains at least one abaniqueria, or ex- 
tensive fan-factory ; and it is a sufficient index of the 
excessive sultriness of summer, and the extensive calls 
for this article of manufacture, that the men fan - 
themselves in the cafés. 

It is a curious fact that the Spanish language con- 
tains no word corresponding to the term coquette ; 
and if you remark this circumstance to a well-informed 
Spaniard, he will generally answer, that formerly in 
Spain there were no women of this odious character, 
and that now that they are to be found in Spanish 
society they have no name assigned to them. ‘There 
is some truth in this, though with the accustomed 
exaggeration. Sincerity and artlessness are undoubt- 
edly, for the most part,-characteristic of the daughters 
of Spain, though the now universal practice of resorting 
to public walks in the evening has done much to 
destroy this beautiful candour, There is more coquetry, 
I believe, on the Alameda of Cadiz, than at any other 
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public resort in Europe, beyond the limits of Paris 
The nearest approach to the term “coquette” in the 
Spanish language is galanceta, which rather signifies 
‘pretty miss.” The word cogueta is indeed to be 
found, but belongs exclusively to the Aragonese 
dialect, and signifies (oddly enough) a ae on the 
palm of the hand. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE BATTLE OF THE PETTICOATS. 


Amoncst the most remarkable incidents of the 
siege of Barcelona in September and October last, 
Was an assault upon the gates by an army of 6000 
women! At the commencement of the siege the 
female population and children retired from the city, 
unwilling to expose themselves unnecessarily to the 
tremendous operations which were about to ensue, 
and retired, as usual with the sex, with no small noise, 
confusion, and disorder. 

Anticipating a speedy termination of the siege, and 
in no degree prepared for that unparalleled resistance of 
the ragged Patulea which has made this event for ever 
memorable, they withdrew from the walls in their 
summer clothes, which the intense heat that prevailed 
in the early part of September caused to be of the 
thinnest description. But before the end of October a 
premature winter set in, the weather became wet and 
bitterly cold, and the matrons and daughters of 
Barcelona, shivering in the blast, and suffering from 
the frequent rains, against which their gossamer gar- 
ments were a miserably poor preparation, hourly 
besieged the quarters of the Captain-General, Don 
Lorenzo Sanz, and implored permission to enter the 
city and carry away from their houses those articles of 
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clothing and other necessaries, for themselves and 
children, which the occasion made indispensable. 

This permission was at first refused on grounds of 
policy, but fresh petitions being subsequently poured 
in, and the utmost earnestness of entreaty employed to 
bend the commander’s determination, Sanz yielded at 
last, and published a general Lando, by which females 
were permitted to enter Barcelona upon that day only, 
and three points of approach were assigned—the Puerta 
del Angel, or principal gate, San André, and the Cruz: 
Cubierta, or Covered Cross. 

A great fault committed by Sanz, and one which 
led to subsequent disasters, was his remissness in not 
consulting the Junta of Defence within the walls of 
Barcelona in the first instance, and making sure of 
their permission to enter. It was lazily assumed that 
the Junta could offer no opposition to the design, as 
the parties who sought to be admitted consisted exclu- 
sively of the wives, sisters, and daughters of the 
belligerent inmates of the city. But the Barcelonese 
watriors regarded the intrusion as not only suspicious 
but a positive snare, and were clearly of opinion that it 
was connected with a plan of the besiegers to surprise 
the city—a result rendered by no means improbable 
by the familiar treachery of partisan warfare; and 
upon this surmise the defenders of the Catalan capital 
acted rather vigorously, as the result will show. 

. The time assigned for entering the city was between 
the hours:of seven and eight in the morning, and all 
were to have left the gates on their return by five 
o'clock on the same evening, after which hour it was 
announced that’ stragglers would be fired on.  Parti- 
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cular limitations were stated, and stringently enforced. 
No letters or newspapers were allowed to be carried 
for the insurgents’ perusal, and no provisions were 
permitted to enter. ‘he women were searched before- 
hand to make sure of their compliance with these 
orders, and in all other respects the severities of a 
strict blockade were rigorously enforced. 

But while these preparations for a peaceful inroad 
were going on without the walls, the Barcelonese within 
were sternly resolved to allow not even their house- 
hold gods to enter; their women were regarded, as 
would that Adam had looked on his in Paradise, in 
the light of a satanic snare; they dreaded lest their 
valour should ooze from their lips in tender salutes, 
and their heroism melt like snow in the warm embrace 
of their too long separated beauties, whose southern 
ardour would be more than a match for the firmness 
of Coriolanus; they thought—that is, the few classics 
amongst them thought—of the Trojan horse and his 
bellyful of warriors, they twitted their mischievous 
Helens on the wall, and dreaded Narvaez’s forces, 
** et dona ferentes.” 

Their scouts had made them aware of the enter- 
prise ; and whether it be true or not, as alleged by the 
partisans of Sanz, that that general had forwarded to 
the Junta, on the evening previous, a copy of his 
order for permitting the women to advance—a fact 
which is generally denied, and which places Sanz’s 
conduct in rather an odious light—they had come to 
the firm resolve that the d—Il a pene should 
eevee | 

~ On the morning fixed for the movement, this singu- 
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lar array of full 6000 women, all huddled and blended 
together in most unmilitary confusion, was seen to 
proceed from Gracia and the surrounding villages, 
with hearts not a little tremulous, yet apparently 
undaunted, in the direction of the hostile wall. 

Some had come, through a stormy night, a distance 
of twenty miles. The pinching cold gave them im- 
pulse, if not courage, and the thought of enwrapping 
their limbs in the comfortable mantas within, and 
binding round their waists their warm Zagalejos, sus- 
tained the sinking hearts of the weak, and gave 
tenfold boldness to the viragos of the party. 

Courage is no rare quality amongst the female Bar- 
celonese, any more than amongst their fair neighbours 
of Zaragoza ; and few were the bristling lines of bayo- 
nets:which the majority were not prepared to face in 
that cutting October weather, for the spectre of a 
shawl or the shred ef a petticoat! ‘They passed the 
advanced posts of the army, they encountered ‘the 
grinning muzzles of the great guns on the wall, they 
marched undaunted to the gates. 

What was their surprise and dismay to perceive 
that these were inexorably closed against them, and 
to hear from the sentinels that they could on no 
account be admitted. Had the harrowing act of 
cruelty been sworn to them beforehand, they could 
not have believed it. Their blankets, their shawls, 
and their petticoats! Their petticoats, their shawls, 
and their blankets! Were they to be left to shiver 
and to starve in the outer world, and their ever-loving 
lords to be the heartless dragons, by whom permission 
for one single hour, to seek these needful articles of 
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clothing, was to be sternly refused ? It could not be. 
The ghosts of their emaciated limbs would cry to La 
Mancha’s sheep for vengeance! Well might it be 
said that their ‘husbands wore the petticoats, if they 
kept them to themselves inside the city, and would not 
even give a skirt to their dames. 

Their eloquence, alas! was wretchedly unsuccessful, 
and like true Barcelonesas, they proceeded at once to 
more energetic demonstrations, but were rudely re- 
pulsed by the guard. Their rage now became 
ungovernable, and their feelings were raised to the 
highest pitch of resentment. ‘They resorted, without 
delay, to vigorous vias de facto,* and determined to 
effect an entry by force. The sentries held their 
bayonets in charge, and placed the savage points in 
unpleasant proximity with their assailants’ persons. 
But this was no new sight for Barcelonesas, and only 
served to exasperate them afresh. 

The more fish-fag and determined of the invading 
army despised the little weapons of the defenders of 
the city, dashed aside their bayonets, and leapt upon 
the astounded sentries. Not mad Bacchantes played 
such pranks; not Lupercalian roysterers kept them- 
selves warm in the still colder month of February by 
such furious antics in honour of uncouth Pan. 

They mangled the citizen-soldiers’ faces, tore their 
hair, damaged their eyes, and covered their cheeks 
with scratches; threw them on the ground, disarmed 
them, rushed over their panting bodies, and flung their 
muskets in the ditch! The Junta of Defence, and 
improvised authorities of the city, became seriously 


. *® Overt acts of violence. 
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alarmed, two battalions of Patulea were called out to 
reinforce the ordinary guards and pickets, and the 
gunners were sent to the ramparts. The women showed 
fight with a determined valour which deserves to be 
immortalized, and proves that those who performed 
such exploits for no loftier prize than a petticoat, 
would have probably outmatched both Greeks and 
Crusaders in a nobler cause. And yet what nobler 
than that peculiar garment which the French call 
vertu-gardin, ** The Shield of Virtue!” 

‘“‘ Furor arma'ministrat.” The ladies took off their 
stockings and filled them with stones. They brandished 
these formidable weapons round their heads, and 
wielded them like life-protectors, At every blow a 
bearded soldier fell. Others, who preferred a service- 
able shawl to the flimsy mantilla, tied a ponderous 
stone in one end, and from the other plied it as a flail. 
Others, again, made sacks perform the functions of 
mallets, and baskets of basket-hilted swords, sacking 
the town with the former weapon, and carrying it by 
storm with the latter. Nay, it was said that one 
Amazon with a basket made a rival soldier ‘hop 
the twig.” Some with their nails did terrible execu- 
tion, and all performed prodigies of valour with their 
tongues. Veterans fled from the aspect of their 
enraged dames, and the voices of the assailants were 
more potent to scare the defenders than a battery of 
field-artillery. For half an hour these new and un- 
heard-of hostilities raged with unremitting violence, 
and Barcelona trembled to its foundations. . 

The Patulea dreaded an advance of the Captain- 
General, who was doubtless, they thought, prepared 
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to take advantage of the prevalent confusion ;.so they 
resolved to “acabar la guerra.” Three pieces of 
artillery were accordingly fired at the hostile army of 
Amazons, and the two battalions of Patulea followed 
up this decisive demonstration by the discharge of 
several volleys of musketry in quick succession. 

No flock of wild geese, alarmed by the fowler, 
ever fled in greater precipitation; away they scam- 
pered, matron and maid, in the confusion of a general 
panic, and never halted till they reached the main 
street of Gracia, more than half a league distant, the 
head-quarters of the Captain-General. Loud and bitter 
were the execrations poured upon this functionary’s 
head for not making sure of their favourable reception 
before he issued his general order. Happily, though 
many were scratched, and some slightly wounded, not 
one amongst the whole army of 6000 met with a 
serious mishap. : 

The patulea are not ceremonious, but none were 
brutes enough for that. The cannon were loaded, 
and so was the musketry, but both were-fired over the 
assailants’ heads; so that the angels were merely 
fluttered and frightened, draggled a good deal in the 
mud through which they plunged topsy-turvy in their 
precipitate flight, and scratched a little in the face by 
the onslaught of their inordinate valour. 

The only serious part which remains to be told is, 
that these unhappy women were left for a month 
longer shivering and starving in the cold and wet, 
with no protection either of clothing or bed-furniture 
to preserve them from the inclemencies of a rigorous 
winter. Subscriptions were opened for their assistance, 
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and some useful aid was afforded by a Junta of Relief, 
But all might have been avoided had Sanz acted with 
the commonest discretion; and some English were 
hotly persecuted for unburthening their minds on the 
subject. : 
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CHAPTER I, 


NATIONAL MANNERS, 


Ir is singular, upon landing in the Peninsula, and 
making a short excursion for a few’ miles in any direc- 
tion, to see reproduced the manners of England five 
centuries back—to find yourself thrown into the midst 
of a society which is a close counterpart of that extinct 
semi-civilisation, of which no trace is to be found in 
our history later than the close of the fourteenth 
century and the reign of Richard the Second—to 
behold the scant and ill-tended roads frequented by 
no vehicles but the rude and springless agricultural 
cart, now laden with manure, and now with village 
beauties, and the resort of no other passenger but the 
weary plodder upon foot, and the rudely accoutred 
equestrians of the Canterbury Tales; and if you 
extend your journey a little further, to light perhaps 
upon a party of skirmishers, a besieged town, a hurried 
detachment of marching troops, as in our own days of 
civil strife and our wars of the rival Roses. 
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Or passing into the interior of the dwellings of men, 
to find in the comfortless venta not even a chair to 
repose you, in the cheerless posada no cup of wine to 
refresh, although it be the land of luxuriant vines— 
for by a curious perversity of wrongheadedness, the 
posada and venta are almost never found combined, 
though their disunion is as obvious a violence as the 
divorce of knife and fork. Methinks our victuallers 
and vintners in the days of the Crusaders were no such 
inveterate dunces; that no gentle knight nor stalwart 
man-at-arms, nor even unnurtured tramper, was forced 
in Merry England of old, as in Spain at the present 
hour, to sup in one house and sleep in another ! 

The face of the country is as little changed since 
the time of Cervantes, as the popularity of his inimitable 
Don Quixote, and bating a little dissimilarity 1 in the 
strictly professional costumes, the panorama is as dirty 
and as picturesque as ever. The greater preponderance 
of mules and donkeys, round hats, red belts, and 
jackets, forms the only striking difference from the 
cortége of Chaucer’s pilgrims, the high-peaked saddle 
and heavy iron stirrups being pretty much the same 
as in England of old (for the iron-work here, from the 
stirrup to the plough, is the same as at the birth of 
Christ), The very horses are branded as a protection 
from thieves, as they were in Chaucer’s time by statute. 
Romerias, or pilgrimages in Spain, are still commonly 
resorted to by the votaries of piety and pleasure; and 
there are more highwaymen than ever met at Gad’s- 
hill, to strip them on their journey. 

The paleté is now the almost universal summer wear 
of ‘eeatlemen, and those who would pass for such in 
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Spain. It is an alteration of a Parisian mode, and a 
combination of the principle of the modern coat with 
the ancient Spanish capa. Innumerable loops and 
buttons set off this garment in that taste for external 
decoration which is here so prevalent, and frogs and 
braid are sometimes added with a love of oddity and 
finery which has a touch of the semi-barbarous. ‘The 
sleeves of this singular surtout are looped and buttoned, 
sometimes left open to the elbow; for the influence of 
climate, and the relaxing effects of extreme heat, show 
themselves in everything; and the linen thus exposed 
to view 1s not always snow unimpeachable. 

But the genuine local costume is magnificently ap- 
propriate. With all the charm of local colouring it 
combines great ease and comfort. No straggling and 
draggling skirts, no strapped-down pantaloons, no 
dandified hats that press the throbbing temples,—the 
perfection of inconvenience and annoyance. Jackets 
are nearly universal, and the small round easy Spanish 
hat, jauntily tufted, peaked in certain districts and set 
off with silver tags, is covered almost invariably with 
black velvet, and displays to marvellous advantage the 
embrowned lineaments and dark moustaches and eye 
of these natives of the southern soil. 

The effect of the ever-lighted cigarrillo is likewise 
extremely picturesque. White costume in summer Is 
very prevalent and effective. Bear-skins, black-dyed 
sheep-skins, and the warm Catalan jacket of punto 
are much worn in winter, while braces are unknown to 
the bulk of the men, whose trousers or small-clothes 
are supported by the faja or sash (usually red) en- 
circling the middle. The leathern legging is still 
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universally worn by the common people even in the 
midst of summer. In illustration of the same principle 
of omnipotent convenience, and the oppressiveness of 
the extreme heat, no one ever yet saw an Andalucian 
peasant’s gaiter buttoned, and many of the people have 
never worn a stocking, which they say the perspira- 
tion makes disagreeable, but supply its place with a 
bandage swathed over either leg, from the ankle up to 
the knee, the interstices of which serve to let in the air. 
Porters and hard-working peasants rarely wear any 
but hempen shoes, just catching the toes and heels, 
and tied over the ankle like an ancient sandal, the foot 
being otherwise, as with the ancients, entirely naked. 
The effect is more picturesque than pleasant. But 
the hempen shoe being left of its natural colour, and 
the cord which fastens it round the leg of a pale blue, 
it is not disagreeable to the eye. 

Stays are not worn at all by the common class of 
women, and the corsets of the higher orders lace in 
front. You will confess that I have been curiously 
minute in my examination. These corsets closed only 
in front, are becoming very general here, and the 
chances of fair ladies breaking their arms by hideously 
twisting them behind their backs and Jacing till they 
are ready to faint with exhaustion, fatigue, and per- 
spiration, while the thermometer is at 100°, have thus 
become happily lessened. Many a beautiful shoulder 
is spared an ache and a distortion. I suppose you 
will say that 1t was not my business to investigate 
the more recondite mysteries of ladies’ toilets; but 
“‘ humani nil alienum!” 

The Spanish tertulia is a charming relaxation. It 
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is the absence of all constraint which constitutes its 
peculiar attraction. There is no formality, no needless 
ceremony, Every one enjoys himself in his own way. 
You dance, chat, sing, lounge, just as you feel inclined, 
and provided you do not violate the essential conven- 
tional proprieties, no one takes you to task. In the 
southern cities these entertainments take place during 
summer in the open air, for the patio or central court, 
which resembles the atrium of Roman houses, is 
exposed to this loveliest of skies, and adorned with 
fountains and the choicest aromatic plants and flowers, 
growing naturally in large fixed vases. 

The southern patios, too, are for the most part 
supported by arabesque pillars. But in whatever part 
of Spain you enter society of an evening, you find the 
same delightful freedom from constraint, and your 
northern stiffness is perforce relaxed by the graceful 
unbending which pervades the tertulia. A tolerable 
proof of the fascination which this new aspect of society 
exercises over young English people of both sexes, is 
the facility and rapidity with which for the most part 
they acquire a conversational knowledge of Spanish. 
Repugnance vanishes, difficulties are overcome, our 
northern organs acquire a flexibility to which they were 
hitherto strangers, and our eagerness to take part in 
all that is going on makes us accomplish lingual 
miracles, 

The manner and address of young Spanish ladies 
have a natural simplicity, a candour and primitive 
artlessness, above all, a ‘benevolent kindheartedness, 
which win and enchant all that come near them, It 
is not an undue freedom, but a cheerful and con- 
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fiding innocence, which none but demons would 
abuse. | 

' The pomp of “ your grace” and “ your Jordship,” 
the literal translation of ordinary Spanish phrases, is 
happily got rid of amongst relations and familiar 
acquaintances, as well as in addressing servants. 
Although the usfed and usia prevail ever in familiar 
conversation outside the hallowed circle of intimacy, 
they are not carried beyond it ; and an intimate friend, 
if-addressed thus formally, would deem his acquaint- 
ance disagreeable, or a son thus accosted by his father 
would conceive himself disowned and on the point of 
being disinherited. You are no sooner acquainted 
with a family than your christian name is inquired, 
and you are addressed by it ever after. Brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives, parents and their children, 
invariably address each other with the tu and @, 
answering to the I’rench ¢u et toi. So likewise do 
cousins, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and school- 
fellows. Masters and mistresses adopt the same 
formula in addressing their servants. 

Students of the same college or university likewise 
adopt it in their intercourse, and members of the same 
profession, soldiers, sailors, and in general all who are 
on a footing of particular intimacy. It may fairly, 
therefore, be assumed that half the Spanish people 
.address each other constantly by tw and #2, and in this 
view the formality of the more ceremonial style stands 
to a certain extent excused, the endearing ¢u becoming 
the test of a more exquisite friendship, the rapturous 
seal of the intercourse of fond lovers, and the tender 
and undying privilege of married life. 
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Spain still retains universally the excellent and 
healthful habit of dining early ; and even the Queen’s 
state banquets take place for the most part no later 
than five o’clock. It is thus possible to attend a 
theatre as well as dine, and suppers are not an invasion 
on the breakfast hour. The Spaniards eat: light 
breakfasts—a cup of coffee and a little toast, or in the 
season a bunch of grapes with dry bread, and no 
accompanying beverage—for those who take wine at 
breakfast are the smaller number; and the dinner 
follows for the most part at two or threeo’clock. The 
first meal is almost strictly the Roman jentaculum. 

The old custom of aguinaldos, or the exchange of 
presents on the new year, is still kept up, with con- 
siderable spirit, but is chiefly confined to the younger 
branches of families. Sweets and toys are the chief 
things given away, with now and then the smaller 
articles of dress, and sometimes (I grieve to say but 
rarely) books, music, and engravings. The aguinaldos 
answer to the French étrennes, and the style of presents 
is pretty much the same as in I’rance. 

The juguetes or toys are for the most part import- 
ed from beyond the Pyrenees, British hands having 
not yet, it seems, attained the necessary degree of 
**spirituel” execution of these fabrics to find favour 
in the eyes of the smugglers who provide them. A 
favourite mode of conveying the treasured sweets to 
the expectant seforitas and nifos is in boxes of 
transformation-paper, which produce different profiles 
and landscapes, according as they are held up to the 
light—a style borrowed from Paris. It is needless 
to say that the dulce is devoured before the picture. 
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Pastillas de boca, or eating-pastiles, are much in vogue 
on these occasions, and they have a proverb: Gastar 
pastillas de boca, ‘*'To waste fine words of flattery.” 

The imperfect construction of Spanish houses has 
caused the sacrifice of many a life, not alone by cold 
winds and rain beating in, in winter, throughfenormous 
fissures and crevices round every door and window, but 
by means still more extraordinary. Conspirators are 
constantly overheard through the want of close rooms, 
and the chinks on every side of an apartment make 
amply credible the paradoxical proverb that ‘stone 
walls have ears.” xcept the representative Cham- 
bers and Municipalities, and the Junta of revolutionary 
times, there are none but secret political bodies in the 
country. ‘Those who do not constitutionally meet and 
resolve in public will naturally conspire in private, 

Intrigues and plots are likewise more congenial to the 
Spanish nature. Masonic lodges and political clubs, 
of whose doings you never hear a word save sotto, voce, 
are the active levers of political society, and subversive 
and sanguinary conspiracies are too often on the carpet. 
These cling, till they ripen in the recesses of private 
houses, but even here they are not exempt from the sur- 
veillance of police spies, who are frequently attached 
to suspected individuals. The ricketty confines of the 
chamber, too, often betray the plot which is hatched 
within, and clumsy Spanish keyholes divulge the 
secrets of their masters. ‘Thus curiously do they pay 
for their Jagging in the march of civilisation. 

A common plan with burglars here is to bore through 
the roof, which, from the thinness and rottenness of 
the tiles, is easily effected, or to descend in the middle 
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of the night from the apartments overhead. As none 
but the rich have entire houses, and each flat or floor 
constitutes a house in itself, when the rooms overhead 
are vacant, look out for squalls in the shape of robbers, 
since, no matter how strongly secured is the lower part 
of the house—no matter how impregnable a fortress 
you may think it made by “locks, bolts, and bars,” 
—the wolf may still be inside. 

The common staircase, which is open all day to all 
the world, enables the burglar to secrete himself readily 
in the unoccupied apartment. But he will sometimes 
even take them for the half-year to effect his purpose, 
should he have the scent of arich prey beneath. Thus, 
it was but the other day that the apartments of Doha 
Maria de A. were robbed at noonday, while she was 
absent with her family at Rota, on the Bay of Cadiz, 
for the summer bathing. They slit the windpipe of the 
poor old woman left as care-taker; but that was 
nothing! The house was a very good one, but the 
garret or upper story went for little, so as to come 
within the dimensions of the robbers’ purse ; and it was 
a joint-stock concern, there being four of them. 

Burglaries, however, are not very frequent in this 
country, ‘There is a prejudice in the best houses 
against the upper story, which is commonly termed 
‘El Zaquizami,” or, still more comically, ‘ Las 
Aguas Hurtadas,”’—stolen waters; intimating that the 
occupant’s supply of water comes in from the sky 
through the roof, whereby the water-carriers are 
** robbed.” 

There is a brief, off-hand, business-like, and matter 
of-course mode of recording homicides and attempts 
at assassination here, which is at least as amusing as 
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dangerous. The official accounts, and the notices in 
the journals, are never longer than this: ‘ Yesterday, 
the body of a man, name unknown, was picked up in 
the Guadalquivir, stabbed in several parts of the 
chest.” ‘*In the Triana some market-people and 
Gitanos quarrelled; a female, named Maria del 
Carmo, was despatched with half-a-dozen punaladas.” * 
‘** The night before last, in the Calle de la Sierpas, a 
quarrel arose between some paisanos;+ high words 
were exchanged, when, in the exaltation of the parties, 
one drew out a pistol, and shot his opponent dead. 
It is said to have been a love dispute. Justice is 
informing itself.” This last sanguinary affair took 
place in front of my hotel. ‘The assassin escaped. 
Justice is rather slow here in “ informing itself,” for 
it has not yet detected the murderer. That pistol- 
bullet might clearly have been as readily put into any 
other man in Seville. 

‘ Juan Pedro, soldier of the 2nd battalion of the 
regiment of Arragon, was arrested for a disorder in 
the Alameda Vieja, having wounded seriously with 
a knife two men and one woman, at eight p.m.” What 
a singular contrast this to the three or four columns 
which such an event would have occupied in the 
London journals. 

A very peculiar feature of the semi-civilisation 
which prevails in all parts of the Peninsula, is the 
savageness and approximate starvation of the canine 
population. Many thousand dogs in a state of fere 
nature prow] through the streets of all the great towns, 
acting in fact as the only effectual scavengers, and 
removing with great gusto into their own stomachs 


* Blows of a knife. t+ Town’s-people. 
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offal, which the laziness of the inhalitants would leave, 
perhaps, in the streets, to inevitable putrescence. 

In 1808 the French, who then occupied both the 
Spanish and Portuguese metropolis, combined grand 
military operations against the dogs of Madrid and 
Lisbon; but though they shot many thousands, the 
dogs soon re-appeared in the same numbers, and had 
the satisfaction shortly afterwards of seeing their Gallic 
enemies expelled by British valour from both Penin- 
sular kingdoms. 

It was but a sorry aim for the gallantry of Murat, 
then Grand Duke de Berg, and of Junot, Duke 
d’Abrantes, which latter title was the only fruit of the 
French expedition to Portugal; but the dogs, to be 
sure, had their enemies, who asserted that their depre- 
dations far exceeded their usefulness, and that their 
howling at night in the public squares was more 
pernicious to the health of the inhabitants, by depriving 
them of sleep, than their scavenger-work could be 
advantagecus in cleansing even such streets as then 
rotted in the sun. I incline'to the belief that the 
baying was far less prejudicial than the noxious exhala- 
tions. The wise men of Madrid are, however, of a 
different opinion, and the Ayuntamicnto of that capital 
have this year taken measures for the extermination 
of all these perros vagabundos by administering poison. 
~ It is nearly incredible, yet I am a personal witness 
to the fact, that the instinct of these animals attained 
to such a pitch of exquisite sagacity, that, finding a few 
of their numbers to die from poisoned meats thus 
administered at night, they fled in troops out of 
‘Madrid every evening, and entered the city in the 
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morning, the moment the gates were opened! They 
thus out-generalled the municipality as well as Murat, 

The administrative authorities of Madrid have lat- 
terly shown some substantial proofs of progress, hav- 
ing prohibited servile work on Sundays and holidays, 
as well as the sale of articles which are not of extreme 
necessity, But they were soon obliged to modify 
the order, | 

The private vehicles for the conveyance of indi- 
viduals, which one meets at singularly rare intervals 
in the country parts of Andalucia, are of the most 
primitive simplicity of construction, without springs 
or any contrivance to subdue the bumping of the 
aboriginal roads, and drawn almost invariably by 
oxen rudely harnessed with ropes. There is no at- 
tempt at ornament, unless ornament may be called 
a tall frontlet composed of parti-coloured pieces of 
cloth or calico, sometimes df green boughs and 
flowers, built over the foreheads of the labouring 
bueyes, as they trudge with parting legs and opening 
hoofs, to keep off the plague of flies. There is no 
driver or driver's seat, but the oxen are impelled by a 
lazy, clouted hind with the goad, just as when they 
drag the plough. The ordinary carro is a horrid 
creaking vehicle of the roughest-hewn planks, upon 
wheels of solid timber—the lightness and elegance of 
whose ingenious construction is enhanced by the music 
of the ungreased wheels and axles, varied by the 
screeching soprano of a crazy draw-well or two, a little 
off the road. 

When this primitive cart is used as a carriage, a 
couple of mats or blankets—sometimes a mattress of 
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the indian-corn straw—is thrown over it, and then it 
is fit for a substantial farmer’s family. Ascending a 
little in the social scale, we arrive at the Tartana, still 
upon lumbering, solid wheels, and without springs, 
but provided with several different seats, and with a 
temporary cover rigged up,—a sort of char-d-banc— 
an occasional rich labrador or ambitious alcalde sports 
at intervals his calesa, a species of cab, with short, 
thick butts of shafts, adapted for mule or horse, the 
cover permanently fixed and thrown well forward, 
like that of an Indian buggy, as the climate requires, 
and baskets of flowers and other gewgaws gaudily 
painted over the entire body of the vehicle. Lastly, 
the coach of the hidalgo, whether titled or untitled, 
may be sometimes met, the long-tailed horses or mules 
arrayed in heavy harness, and their heads and necks 
tinkling all over with bells, to announce the great 
man’s approach—as the bell-wether of the district. 

His coach in some sort aims at what was a Paris or 
London fashion thirty years since ; and is staringly 
painted in some dead, unvarnished colour, perhaps, 
too, with some village painter’s flowers stuck over it, to 
demonstrate his and the owner’s taste. And at times, 
when his children go out in it for an airing, it may be 
seen swinging on its rough springs, and progressing 
at the rate of a league per hour, behind a brace of 
oxen. 

The pride of the hidalgo class in these lumbering 
vehicles is a singular comment on the folly of human 
vanity. A butcher going to his box at Highgate, 


And buckling to his one-horse chair 
Old Dobbin or the foundered mare, 
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would profoundly scorn so antediluvian an equipage, 
yet here the orguilo of its tenants ‘is rank and smells 
to heaven,” so entirely are we the creatures of position, 
and so content to shine by comparison. A coach is a 
coach, be it ever so crazy, and perhaps a wheelbarrow 
at the antipodes would be faultless rank and fashion. 
Do not enter the noble classes of Spain, if you would 
not cease to admire the national character, and, like 
Washington Irving in the Peninsula, “ have the 
illusions of a life dispelled.” Ay, ay, pardiez! per- 
haps your blue-blooded grandee is descended from 
aboriginal hidalguia, and Fathér Adam himself was 
an hidalgo. Fé, fu! give that bone to another 
dog. By the relics of my father and the dust of my 
mother, by the age of all my forefathers, your grandee 
may be a very great hidalgo, but he cannot wall in 
all Spain ! 

In my excursions through these wild rural districts, 
I fell in once with the same Titiritéro or mountebank- 
showman whom I met at the Triana dance in Seville,— 
an extremely diverting character, from whose conversa- 
tion and antics I derived so much amusement that I 
should not be doing justice either to him or to my 
readers were I to tack him to the tail of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EL TITIRITERO—UNIVERSALITY OF SMOKING——MODE OF 
LIVING-~THE APPLIER OF LEECHES. 


Tue popular name of my friend the Titiritéro was 
José Nabo, or Joe Turnip, and his life had been 
marked by strange vicissitudes. Now the sole propri- 
etor of a booth, and now obliged to run for his life; 
now candle-snuffer ; now the stock tragedian of a barn; 
now a showman on a smaller scale; and now hired as 
a clown for ‘the chance of the hat.” José was every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long. He had travelled 
from Navarre to La Mancha with a nomad: company 
of Volatineros, or rope-dancers and tumblers, as the 
bufon, or facetious man of the establishment. Like 
Liston, or the pretty milk-maid in the song, ‘‘ his face 
was his fortune.” His goggle eyes were capable of 
realising the perpetual motion; his nose was like red- 
tipped dough, which he could twist into any shape, 
and leave so for the day; and his mouth was so sin- 
gularly convolved that it laughed in spite of him, and 
extended from ear to ear the wide domain of merri- 
ment. ‘A laugh,” he would say, ‘is better than a 
break fast.” 


“ Hay tantos bajos ’resta vida, 
Es mejor reirse 4 carcajadas.” 


“ This life’s so full of pitfalls curst, ~ 
. Tis best to laugh out till we burst !” 
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So José Nabo made an accomplished gracioso, arriv- 
ing, without any process of ratiocination, at the same 
conclusion as Abdera’s philosopher, and laughing 
through the long comedy of life with a zest that »xould 
have delighted Democritus. 

José’s brain-pan was a rare repertory of old saws 
and proverbial sayings, which he rattled out at times 
with a singular felicity. Thus, when he saw a strap- 
ping young majo with a blooming maiden by his side, 
in the whispering familiarity of approaching wed- 
lock, José would slily say, as he tumbled up to them, 


“ Antes que cases, vea lo que haces !” 
“ Before that you marry, a thoughtful year tarry.” 


Sometimes he would promise to array himself in full 
dress for the purpose of duly paying his court to his 
friends, the public, and would presently make his 
appearance in nothing but a shirt; a shirt, however, 
twelve yards long, with a piece of white bone sticking 
out of his mouth, which he declared to be an ass’s 
tooth fastened in his jaw by the court dentist, to supply 
the place of a tooth he lost in his last exertions to be 
funny! ‘* Mas vale un diente que un diamante.” “A 
tooth is better than a diamond!” Talkativeness and 
giggling he called ways of young asses, and obstinacy 
and cunning, tricks of old mules. Wherever he heard 
a wordy squabble, where noisy assertion took the place 
of argument, he would exclaim :— 

“ Vanms al grano 

Que de paja y de polvo 
Ya estamos hartos.” 


“Now come to the grain, if there’s grain in your store, 
For with straw and dust crammed, my poor throat ’s getting sore !” 
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José had a box of very primitive simplicity of con- 
struction, to which, with a resistless leer, he invited 
my particular attention. The showman’s invitation 
was certainly enticing; it was no less than to obtain a 
peep through a hole three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, at the sublime spectacle of the Last Judgment. 
I thought it might be a rude copy of Michael Angelo’s 
picture; it was a very different thing. In curious 
illustration of the mocking spirit of the Spanish popu- 
lace, and of the smack of irreverence which they con- 
trive to associate with religious practices, it was a 
burlesque upon the terrible Dies Jre, and a caricature 
upon the assemblage of resuscitated humanity. 

He who showed it was a bold man, but he who 
painted it was a bolder. El Titiritéro announced it 
thus :—* There is nothing to be alarmed at, hermanos 
mios,* since, hermanos, we all are pickaninnies, from 
the Duke to the drab, of Adam and Eve, who were the 
moving cause of what we call this world. The final 
judgment, which is to follow the ending of the same, 
has not yet been verified, and El Titiritéro seeks 
merely to assist your imaginations for the better reprov- 
ing of your sins, and to furnish you with a programme 
of the spectacle for the better understanding of your 
parts and places, in the grand drama of the Resurrec-. 
tion of the Flesh :— 


“ Y seré cosa de ver, 
No saber de nadie el nombre 
Y ver en cueros al hombre, 
Y en cueros 4 la muger.” 


* Brethren—a quiz upon the style of preachers.” 
VOL, II. Cc 
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“ A thing it will be to see ! : 
Of none shall we know the name, 
The men in their pelts will be, : : 
And the women will be the same !” 


“Now, tell me, ustedes, while you step forward to see 
this wonderful thing, isn’t it true that Juan and his 
better-half, in the dresses they wore when they were 
born, will cut a brilliant figure? It will make all the 
world die of laughter, and thus there will be an end 
of the General Judgment.” 

I shall not treat my readers to a peep inside the 
box, which I am not profane enough to describe, and 
have recorded José’s verbal embellishment merely as 
an illustration of the audacious character of popular 
Spanish wit. For lack of argument, and in the riot 
of animal spirits, they do not hesitate here to make 
merry with their saints and gods. I handed El Titiri- 
téro a dollar as his honorarium, upon which he kissed 
with tears of exaggerated loyalty the image of “the 
beauty” Ferdinand, rubbing it to the tip of his nose ; 
pronounced it good, exclaimed to a wandering child, 
“* Es una cosa para untar los dientes,” ‘It’s a thing to 
grease a tooth with!” and taking the cigar out of a 
strange bystander’s mouth, coolly smoked it to the butt. 

Smoking has become so universal here that it is 
practised by the gravest characters, and invades the 
most refined societies, At the first tertulias in Seville, 
in the bosoms of the consular families, and in noble 
houses of an evening, the ctgarillo is often lit when tea 
is done, and very elegant ladies think no more of it 
than of using a scent-bottle. The Ayuntamicntos all 
smoke while they are met in their corporate capacity ; 
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and in the last year’s municipal accounts of Cadiz, 
appears an item of eight hundred reala vellon, or eight 
pounds sterling, for cigars, for one member-only of the 
Provincial Deputation during a journey to Madrid. 

The journey is charged at six thousand reals, or 
sixty pounds, for travelling and hotel expenses; and 
the item for cigars amounts to one seventh of the en- 
tire. Even this, perhaps, is as legitimate as the 
turtle soup and venison of municipal men in London ; 
yet it is impossible to defend the outlay of a large 
sum, without the slightest authority, in providing a 
fine funeral for a deceased member of the Deputation, 
and the squandering of seven thousand reals, or 
seventy pounds sterling, out of the sacred municipal 
funds, upon a portrait of Espartero. But five thou- 
sand reals in presents of cigars to the garrison appears 
even still less justifiable. 

This filthy practice, in which Spaniards regularly 
indulge while seated at dinner, and even in the heat 
of military skirmishing, led during the last siege of 
Barcelona to a shocking disaster. A citizen, who had 
volunteered to serve as an artillery-man upon the wall, 
was ramming the charge home, when another citzen 
serving the same gun carelessly dropped the end of his 
paper-cigar upon the touch-hole, The cannon was 
instantly discharged, and the man in front of it blown 
to pieces ! 

While Espartero was bombarding the Catalan 
capital, the Ayacuchos of Cadiz carried his portrait in 
triumphant procession through their streets, and twelve 
thousand four hundred reals were spent that day out of 
the municipal funds in wine and cigars for the troops. 

c2 
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The practice of smoking has at last crept into the 
church, encouraged, perhaps, by the example of the 
deposed Bishop of Leon, who used to smoke between 
the courses at Don Garlos’s table. Inveterate smokers 
bring their cigars into the churches, during the long 
and somewhat theatrical funcions, and take an occa- 
sional whiff under shelter of their cloaks, the puffs 
being so distributed as to be barely discernible by 
those in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Last summer I met a small band of political pri- 
soners, marching in the intense heats under a strong 
escort, their arms tightly pinioned with cords, and 
bound together two by two. Most of them were 
military officers. They smoked their cigarillos with 
inimitable coolness, and chatted and laughed with 
the soldiers who formed their escort, as if they were 
on a rural party of pleasure. They were to be shot 
next day. 

In the magnificent Café del Turco at Seville, one of 
the most splendid establishments in Spain, which 
comprises an extensive hotel with a café and billiard 
and gaming-rooms, and could upon a pinch accom- 
modate an army, the characteristic insouciance of Spa- 
miards may be seen in perfection. ‘There is no purer 
type of the national practice. Herg, while I dined 
tn what they gave me as a private room,—an immense 
gallery open to the whole world,—a__/fille-de-chambre 
entered as by right and unpapered her curls before a 
dusty mirror at my elbow, while the mozo puffed his 
cigarillo as he waited to change my plate some forty 
times in the innumerable courses of savoury but 
unclean viands which constitute a Spanish dinner. 
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Neither waiter nor housemaid had obtained or sought 
my permission; and though I coughed at both, the 
hint was intensely disregarded. 

Having detected some dust in my tumbler, and 
pointed it out to the mozo, he quietly rinsed out the 
glass and flung the contents on the floor! I laughed 
outright in astonishment, when, with imperturbable 
gravity, he said that it would lay the dust. ‘It is 
needless,” I remarked, pointing to a neighbouring table- 
which was white with blowings from the street, ‘* dust 
is the Spanish table-cloth.” ‘This complacent youth let 
the lighted end of his cigar fall on my white duck 
trousers, and extinguishing it by throwing water on 
my leg, exclaimed, ‘‘ No es nada,” ‘‘ That’s nothing !” 
No, indeed ; for though smoking is not yet introduced 
into the Cértes, and on the judicial bench, the depu- 
ties in a long sitting obtain their darling narcotic, the 
judges obtain it on the bench and the jury in their 
box, by chewing their cigars and spitting about on 
the floor. 

The consumption of coffee and chocolate in Spain 
is enormous. ‘That of tea, on the other hand, is. 
extremely limited. The middle classes, with few ex-. 
ceptions, use it very rarely, and the proper mode of 
drinking itisevegunknown. It is served, for the most 
part, poured into tumblers, a barbarous profanation 
of the most glorious of all beverages, and two parts. 
of milk are added to one of tea. The rustic female 
who threw away the tea-water as waste, and brought 
the leaves to table buttered, scarcely committed a 
more horrid sacrilege. The living Goths who pro- 
fane the sacred liquor should be deluged to death, 
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with sealed lips, beneath the spouts of a million tea- 
pots, and buried under heaps of the leaves! Coffee, 
too, here, is generally made worse than in most con- 
tinental countries, (not much better, indeed, than in 
England,) but the defect belongs to the article itself, 
which they procure for the most part from their own 
colony of Puerto Rico. Chocolate is better in Spain 
than in any other European kingdom. ‘They almost 
invariably manufacture it mixed with sugar, and 
spiced with cinnamon, the latter being ex¢luded for 
the sick and convalescent. 

The hams as well as wine of Xerez are famous; the 
hams of Mallorca * are more so; but those of the 
north of*Spain are of still more distinguished excel- 
Jence: indeed, I had much rather’ predicate this 
attribute ‘* excellence” of an Asturian boar than of 
the bulk of Spanish statesmen who claim it as their 
title. The right of a plump and healthy pig to be 
addressed as ‘* Vuestra Excelencia” is far more in- 
disputable than that of a Castilian patriot. 

The porker munches acorns for the good of the 
community; the patriot fattens on place for the good 
of himself. The porker offends no one with his 
grunting; the patriot grunts so that all the world 
must hear him, The porker thrugs his snout into 
the ground for his own behoof alone; the patriot 
thrusts it into the affairs of other people. The 
porker's tail is twisted and curly; it is the patriot’s 
conscience that is twisted. ‘The porker has no cor- 
ruption of the flesh, for he is natural in his habits, 
and sound—he has no corruption of the soul, for, 


* Majorca. 
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luckily, perhaps, he has none; the patriot’s body 
and the patriot’s soul—but let me not push the pa- 
rallel! Suffice it that I love the Asturian hams, 
both of bear and swine—the Pyrenean likewise—and, 
above all, the succulent. paws of a Basque bear 
stewed, which are better in the’ mouth than round 
the neck. 

The Andalucians, Valencians, and Catalans, get 
the bulk of their salt fish, of which they use 1m- 
mense quantities, from the coast of Algarve, and 
Larache; they proceed thither in their stout native 
vessels to pay for their supplies in dollars to the 
trafficking Portuguese. ‘The salt fish which they 
receive is the immense and excellent tunny, and 
the small and sprat-like sardine. The shores of the 
Mediterranean are comparatively ill supplied with 
fish, which prefer the turbid waters of the Atlantic. 
Before the ports of Spain were closed against us, we 
supplied her with immense quantities of bacallao, or 
Newfoundland cod. 

The dollar is called par éminence “ the hard piece,” 
““ the strong piece,” peso duro, peso fuerte,—and a lum- 
bering and inconvenient piece it 1s. The five-franc- 
piece circulates much more freely here than the 
dollar, and, indeed, all Spain is deluged with this 
coin and with the head of Louis-Philippe. A slight 
advantage in the exchanges accounts for the curious 
phenomenon that for one Spanish dollar in Spain you 
meet a hundred French crown-pieces. The latter 
coin is rather ignorantly termed a “ napoleon ;” and, 
to show how history is written, I may remark, that, 
during the disturbances of last summer, when a sackful 
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of this useful commodity was seized by Espartero’s 
adherents, from Concha’s commissariat, it flew over 
all Europe that the French were bribing the Spanish 
army with napoleons, as if the coin had not been in 
circulation here for many years before. 

When Spain, some centuries hence, shall be able 
to issue a respectable coinage of her own, I would 
recommend that the bulk of it be in the form of 
half-dollars, as more commodious both for hand and 
pocket. 

Amidst the variety of characters which I met in 
my pigrimage, not the least amusing was one who 
slept on top of me from Gibraltar to Cadiz ;—I mean 
that he reposed in the steamer in the berth above 
me. He was a contrabandist on a limited scale, and 
an applier of leeches at Seville—Schor Sanguijuela, 
let me call him, and he imported his own supplies of 
that invaluable reptile illicitly, from Tangier, by way 
of our possession. He was very communicative, and 
when I cut him short with a— 

** But where the diablo are the leeches ?” 

“Why, look you, Don Fulano!” he replied, unstrap- 
ping an enormous handkerchief which was swathed 
round his waist next the skin. The handkerchief 
was streaming with water to keep the leeches alive, 
and had at least two thousand coiled within its folds. 

The application of leeches is here a separate pro- 
fession, and the surgeon or apothecary will not meddle 
with such things, but refer you to him whose spécialité it 
is. Every town has its two or three sanguijuela-shops 
for the sale of ‘* leeches of the kingdom, of the first 
quality.” Everything here is “‘ of the kingdom,” even 
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English cottons and French frippery, for so excessive is 
the nationality, that the tradesman must lie to court it. 
My friend Don Sanguijuela proved a very talkative 
and pleasant person—a second ‘‘ Barber of Seville ;” 
and it would be well worth your while to lose a pint 
of blood for the pleasure of a chat with him, and the 
satisfaction of gorging himself and his suckers. He 
is singularly eloquent in commending to public esteem 
the invaluable services of the leech, 


“ Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Still bears a precious jewel in its Uite.”’ 


He swears that the black little beast is the saviour of 
the human race, and that its swill is infinitely better 
than phlebotomy. Sangrado was not a more eloquent 
advocate of hot water and bleeding than Sanguijuela 
of cold cream and biting; and, to make sure of insert- 
ing his “serpent’s tooth” in your tumours, contusions, 
and extravasations, he alone, of all the townspeople, has 
a dormitory close to his shop, where you may arouse 
him and his blood-suckers at all hours of the night. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EDUCATION.—SPANISH NAMES. 


Tue system pursued at the College of St. John the 
Baptist, in Xerez, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the ordinary education provided for the children of the 
poorer and middle classes in Spain. ‘There is an ex- 
tensive class of elementary or purely primary education 
open to the public at large without charge, the expense 
of maintaining which is provided by the Government ; 
and there is also a superior school, in which the 
foundations of a liberal, but not a classical education, 
are extensively laid. In this superior school the pupils 
pay a part, and the Government the rest. Both are 
under the superintendence of one patrono, or president. 

The elementary school is managed by a moderately 
well-informed layman; the superior school by a priest, 
who may be considered well educated, but whose views 
can scarcely be pronounced either liberal or enlight- 
ened. The Government appoints to both these posts. 

There is an inspecting and consulting committee, 
composed of the four principal teachers or professors 
(so called) of the school, one of whom, Don Diego 
Gallardo, received and executed a commission from 
the Spanish government in 1834 to examine into 
the methods of primary instruction pursued in Eng. 
land and France, and was subsequently superintendent 
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of the practical normal school at Madrid from 1835 
to 1839. 

Don José Rincon, the clerical head of the esta- 
blishment, exercises over it a very complete control, and 
announces with an amusing natveté in his programme 
that in his school are taught ‘the principles of 
Christian doctrine, religion and politeness,” [an odd, 
but reasonable juxtaposition], ‘* orthology, calogra- 
phy,” [these derivatives from the Greek are differ ent 
from ours, but they are nevertheless correct], ‘‘ arith- 
nictic, Spanish grammar, geometry, physical sciences, 
linear drawing, natural history, geography, and 
history.” 

There are likewise classes for drawing from nature, 
and for modern languages ; but for ee the payments 
are extra. For the previous long list the charge is 
two dollars per month, paid quarterly in advance, a 
requisition rigidly adhered to. ‘This is just five pounds 
per annum, which, for such a liberal course of instruc- 
tion, must be coalesced to be very moderate. The 
seems to be, that there is rather too much aimed 

; but the well-disposed child, of average capacity, 
can never fail to carry away a foundation, at least, for 
very respectable attainments. ‘here is a drawback 
in the want of satisfactory advanced classes. But, 
to be sure, those who aim at higher things, may repair 
to the Lyceums and Universities. A general and just 
outcry has been latterly raised against the irregularity 
of the government payments to these schools through- 
out the kingdom. 

Private education here is almost entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, and it is a singular feature that 
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there is no fixed charge, the prices being wholly con- 
ventional and proportioned to the rank and means of 
a pupil’s parents. The circumstances of each par- 
ticular case are patriarchally considered, and one-fifth 
of the pupils in the school are usually educated by the 
good padres gratuitously, being chosen by lot from a 
number of candidates. This feature belongs exclu- 
sively to private education. 

The system of instruction provided by the State, 
considering the anarchical condition of the country, 
would be creditable if the allotted funds were paid. 
No district is without its primary school, to which the 
poor children, if their parents are so disposed, may 
have ready access. But many of these have latterly 
been closed through non-payment of salaries. The 
advantages of education are little prized amongst the 
humbler classes in the Peninsula. Children are looked 
upon precisely as young calves, or colts, or,donkeys, 
and the grand object is to get the greatest possible 
amount of work out of them—when the youngsters are 
so inclined. In every town of any importance there is 
also an Institute of secondary instruction. 

I may take Sanlucar for an example. Here, in the 
month of October, the matriculation for the year’s 
course is opened, and a small subscription entitles to 
attendance upon any of the classes formed. There are ~ 
classes of Latin, of Greek, and of Philosophy, as well 
as an elementary course of cirujanos-sangradores, or 
surgeon-phlebotomists—the respectable practising sur- 
geon, as distinguished from the barber-surgeon, and 
the mere hernista, or surgeon-bandager. | 

The general fault of these national institutions is,. 
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that they proceed too much by form of public lecture, 
to produce sound results in the education of youthful 
minds. Lectures are not only a very popular but a 
satisfactory medium of instruction, when applied 
to grown persons; but with youths, the information 
thus communicated too often tends to the flimsy and 
superficial, Pains-taking and laborious toil with the 
individual mind appears to be indispensable, and, in 
imparting classical knowledge, seems especially essential. 
Effective preliminary instruction in the classics must 
be had, therefore, in Spain, at unauthorised schools, or 
by means of private tutors. 

The grandiloquence which naturally springs from 
the Spanish character, is seen very prominently in the 
new scholastic system. The ci-devant ‘ school of the 
first letters” is now a ‘ College of Humanities ;> and 
where, a few years back, the silabario, or spelling-book, 
alone was taught, there is superadded an ambitious 
course of philosophy; while the schoolmaster has 
exchanged his whimsical but honoured title of 
‘*¢ Domine,” for the more ambitious appellation of 
‘¢ Catedratico,” a more pompous mode than is known 
in any other country for announcing that he is a 
Professor. 

Of the same character is the display of a female 
teacher of languages at Cadiz, advertised by herself 
everywhere as the “ Trilingual Profesora,” who 
teaches English, French, and Italian to children de- 
siring to possess those accomplishments, at moderate 
charges, and will attend those seforitas who may please 
to require her services, either in private houses, or 
academies, at whatever hours they may choose to ap- 
point—and at whatever price, might be likewise added. 
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But I am very far indeed from desiring to ridicule or 
depreciate the teachers in the Secondary Institutes and 
Universities, or even in the Primary schools, some 
of whom do honour to their country, and most are a 
credit to its literary attainments. 

Spaniards have long been reproached for the osten- 
tatious length of their names, and the familiar story 
where a Castilian hidalgo calling at an English inn at 
midnight, is refused accommodation on the ground 
that there are not beds for so many different gentlemen, 
Boniface and his nightcap being unable to distinguish 
whether his visitors are one or more in the dark, was 
fairly applicable to former times. 

But if Spain has not been constitutionalized intus 
et in cute, she has at least been modernized and cut 
down to more rational dimensions ; since all are allowed 
to participate the “ Don,” a plurality of names is not 
so much regarded; the British ‘* John Short” school 
is more in vogue, and a taste is in some sort. diffused 
for republican simplicity and convenience. 7 

But the Portuguese retain to this day the old long- 
winded nomenclature of the Peninsula, and are subject 
in this respect to many jokes from their Spanish cou- 
sins, as | was a witness in a city of southern Spain, 
where a Portuguese resided with three daughters, 
bearing the formidable names of Dona Maria Emilia 
Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa Vereira Coelho 
Henriques, Dona Sofia Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos 
de Sousa. Vereira Coelho Henriques, and Dona 
Carolina Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa 
Vereira Coelho Henriques! They were duefia-ed by 
a maiden aunt with a name even still more alarming, 


Dona Eugenia de Aguilar e Almeida Monroy de 
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Gama Mello e Azambuga de Penalva! I pledge 
myself. that there. is not a particle of caricature or 
exaggeration in any one of these names. 7 

We are accustomed at home to attach notions of 
nobility to the well-known name of ‘‘ Don Juan”—a 
name which Lord Byron and several dramatists have 
so popularised amongst us, and so identified with 
aristocratic dissipation, that we look upon it as equi- 
valent to “ Lord John,” or “Lord Jack.” I have 
now before me a circular, which has been just sent 
round Seville to some fifty customers, and which may 
tend to open your eyes :— 

“Don Juan Rodriguez, on his return from Paris, 
where he has been to collect the fashions, announces 
to his kind friends and patrons that he has removed 
his tailoring shop from the Calle del Sacramento to 
the Calle de San Miguel; hopes,” &c. 

The fact is, that the Spaniards, with the diffusion 
of the “Don,” have beat us hollow in the race of 
‘“‘ Esquires.” Everybody is now-a-days a Don— 
your tailor, your hosier, your shoemaker—if at all 
aspiring to fashionable establishments. The actor is 
announced as a Don in the play-bills, and a mannikin- 
fiddler is called “Don Jesus!” The captain of every 
little vessel that plies to the port of Cadiz, is a Don in 
every superscription of a letter, advertisement, and 
title of lading; and so is the little ship-broker and 
custom-house agent. We do not as yet give the 
‘* Esquire” to these worthics. How will it be in ten 
years’ time—quien sabe? — 

There has been a great deal of fiddling this autumn 
in the Teatro del Balon, the second theatre of Cadiz. 
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Start not, devout reader, the fiddler was the Infant 
Jesus! See in what puzzling predicaments the free- 
dom of Spanish manners involves us. The violinist 
(enly seven years old), was christened, doubtless 
through a pious intention, after the name of the 
Redeemer, and the child being extraordinarily gifted, 
the sacred name thus came to be as commonly spoken 
of as Paganini or Fanny Ellsler with us. 1 confess 
this familiarity very much disgusted me; and though 
I went to hear the child, I listened to him without 
much pleasure. His name always rung in my ears, 
and I thought I should have seen him in the Temple 
disputing amongst the doctors. Fancy the difference 
of his fiddling a number of common operatic airs, amid 
bobbing heads and applauding hands. It was the ehild’s 
benefit night, and its own and its parents’ vanity took 
full fling. Its hair, which weighed apparently more 
than its whole body, was curled down to the small of 
its back ; and dressed in the showy costume of a majo 
or Andalucian buck, it fiddled away the overture to 
Figaro with a rapidity perfectly astonishing. But it 
was all fiddle or rather kit-music. I could not, for the 
soul of me, imagine that I heard a violin. Then he 
played a bolero, then another national dance, the Jota 
with variations, and lastly he played and danced the 
fandango himself at one and the same time. Clever, 
though pretty, as the performance all was, I could 
have whipped the urchin in consideration of his name, 
irreverently profaned by such farcical doings. I never 
felt before how much there is in a name! ; 
- The favourite baptismal names of the two sexes all 
through the Peninsula .gge “José” and “ Maria,”— 
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an obvious consequence of the universal ‘devotion to 
the Virgin, which is carried, perhaps, to greater 
heights here than in any other Catholic country. 
‘¢ Anna,” for the same reason, as being the name of the 
Virgin’s mother, is likewise frequent, and even the 
sacred name of “Jesus” is not uncommon. Men 
are often christened by a female as well as a male 
appellation, and there are ‘‘ José Marias” in tens of 
thousands. 

The system universally practised of calling people 
by their Christian names only, leads to curious results. 
Among the lower orders there are many who have 
entirely forgotten their surnames, and some even in 
the middle classes, who for thirty years have not been 
called by them. In a list of twenty prisoners arrested 
for a riot, returning to Seville from the annual pilgrim- 
age to Tornjos, I found the same names frequently 
recurring. ‘There were two José Marias, two Juan 
Franeiscos, and three Antonio Josés. In none of 
these cases was a surname appended, and indeed every 
third name was similarly crippled. So prevalent is 
the custom that the authorities sometimes do not ask 
for a surname, and the double Christian name is 
adopted, even amongst the humblest classes, for the 
sake of distinction. 

Try the same system for a moment amongst our- 
selves: how could we ever distinguish amongst the 
multitude of Tommy Jacks and Jacky Toms? ‘The 
name of “José Maria” is so common, that a full 
fifth of the Spanish male population have received 
those names in baptism. ‘To English ears, a man 
bearing a feminine name sounds odd, but it is given 
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through a religious feeling, nearly all women in Spain 
having a particular devotion to the Virgin. During 
the French usurpation, King Joseph Napoleon was so 
hated by the people, that they were said, in some 
instances, to have declined to pronounce the name at 
all, and to have addressed those so christened, ‘* Esposo 
dela Virgen!” (Breton’s L’ Espagne, Vol. I.) 

The cumbrous length of Spanish names leads to 
curious devices for the purpose of evading the endless 
toil of signing the name in full, when persons hold 
official situations. ‘The national pride never will stoop 
to compound, in a matter of such fancied importance, 
to the extent familiar in england, of signing all but 
the surname in initials, by which means much super- 
fluous trouble is got rid of. No, the six or seven 
names must be all of them displayed at length. 
Official men abridge, sometimes, thus: ‘ Flor®. Ger?. 
Franc’. Gon2., for Florentino Geronimo Francisco 
Gonzalez,” &c.; and a bank clerk, who had a trouble- 
some name and was obliged to sign it frequently, 
had the string of Christian names printed in the forms 
which he filled up.  ‘* Joaquim Pedro Antonio 
Manuel,” and had only then to sign for purposes of 
verification his ugly surname, ‘‘Helés.” 

The odd and ostentatious custom of reduplicating 
family names, when different branches of the same 
patronymic intermarry, which is sometimes the case in 
England, but still more frequently in Wales, may be 
likewise found in Spain. Don José Alvarez Pestaia 
y Pestana, is a respectable member of the Senate, and 
the President of the College of St. John the Baptist 
at Xerez is called Don José Gonzalez y Gonzalez. 
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One is struck at times with extraordinary names and 
predicaments. On the municipal guard-list of Seville, 
which is a record of offenders caught in flagranti, or 
consigned upon formal informations to the tender 
mercies of esbiros armed with huge pistols struck by 
ganchos into the small of the back, I saw during the 
summer the following entries :— 

‘* Arrested last night for the theft of two quarts (a 
halfpenny worth) of paper-cigars, from a shop in the 
Calle de la Princesa, José de la Cruz Cid!” 

“Maria Rita de Jesus, for strolling through the 
streets adjoining the Alameda Vieja, clothed inde- 
cently, and uttering dishonest words.” I thought it a 
hideous profanation. 

The name of Ferdinand, in Spanish Hernan, Her- 
nando, or Fernando, has some remarkable historical 
recollections attached to it. It was the common name 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, Hernan Cortés 
and Hernan Pizarro. It was the name of the founder 
of bull-fighting upon a grand scale, Ferdinand de 
Vanezuela, and of the greatest of human hars, Ferdi- 
nand Mendez Pinto. It was the name of the expeller 
of the Moors from Seville, St. Ferdinand, and of the 
vanquisher of the Moors at Granada, Ferdinand the 
Politic. The first Ferdinand who united the crowns of 
Castile and Léon was an active and warlike prince, 
and had the Cid for his general. @The reigns of all 
the five Ferdinands who preceded Charles the Fifth 
‘were glorious. ‘The two who have reigned since then 
were little better than fools and madmen, though one 
of them was called “The Wise.” ‘The wise man 
starved himself to death. 
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The Spanish have a class of patronymics, such as 
Rodriguez, the son of Rodrigo, Fernandez, the son of 
Fernando, Sanchez, the son of Sancho, Alvarez, the 
son of Alvaro (the reader will be reminded at once of 
the author of the Latin Prosody), which answer to the 
English Thomson, Robinson, Dickson, Williamson, 
&c., and to the Scotch and Irish Mac, the distinction 
of the O° for grandson being peculiar to the latter 
country. 

It is astonishing what a number of Scotch and Irish 
names one meets disguised in Spain. Don Ramon 
Onil is a descendant of the Irish O’Neils. The 
Silvanos. were Sullivans, the Léods, Macleods, the 
ancestor of the celebrated General Seoane was a 
Sweeny. Many of our countrymen, without absurdly 
altering their names, have at this moment the lighest 
military commands, as Generals Shelly, Arbuthnot, 
and O’Donnell. ‘The system of diguise is more pre- 
valent than is generally imagined. In the pergon of 
‘Don Daniel Rafert,” an officer somewhat distin- 
guished in the Spanish service, may be recognised the 
ci-devant Yan Rafferty, with a Don before the Dan; 
in Don Rafael Grego,” the guondam Ralph Mac- 
Gregor; and I have met frequent instances in France 
of the same needless masquerading amongst the 
descendants of stray scions from the north of the 
‘Tweed or the west of St. George’s Channel. A very 
remarkable living instance is a gentleman named 
Reilly, who being promoted to the rank of aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Némours, calls himself ‘Le 
Capitaine Reille !” 

The polite conclusion of a Spanish letter is an odd 
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looking heap of initials preceding the signature of your 
name. ‘The initials are for the most part these: “ S. 
S. 8. Q. S. M. B.” (Su seguro servidor que sus manos 
besa—‘** Your sure servant who kisses your hands.”) 
This led once to a ludicrous mistake. A raw attaché 
to the British legation, having received a letter with 
this cabalistic termination, and pervaded by a tone of 
badinage, from a much more able diplomatic acquain- 
tance, called on a friend to consult him as to whether 
he should not send a message to the writer of the letter 
for a supposed insult conveyed stenographically by the 
initials recorded above, which he supposed to represent 
these words: ‘* Simpleton, Sumph, youre a Quizzical 
Servant of Sa Majesté Britannique !” 

The Don, it is needless to say, is an abridgment of 
the Latin Dominus. ‘The old form of the word was 
Dom, which still prevails in Portugal, in the rare 
instances where this prefix is used. ‘The title was 
transferred to Italy during the Spanish domination, 
and lingers there to this hour. It used to exist also 
in France upon a limited scale, where it was given as 
a. title to the members of certain religious orders; but 
they always prefixed it to their family names, while it 
is before their baptismal names that the Spaniards 
invariably place it. When a Spaniard wishes to insult 
or deride another, he calls him Don Ladron or Don 
Diable, and beggars sometimes use it amongst each 
other as an apodo or burlesque sobriquet. The name 
is in one instance found in Ireland, but following the 
surname instead of preceding the Christian name, and 
therefore not of Spanish origin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE ROADSIDE VENTA. 


Tue Spaniard is as great a lover of porker’s flesh 
In its various forms as ever was Gentile openly, or Jew 
in secret, The pigs of Estremadura and the Asturias 
are particularly fine animals, and being fed on wild 
acorns, their roasted flesh is remarkable for its delicate 
game-likeflavour. The fault is, that they are for the 
most part too fat. They luxuriate through the forest 
like a cow in clover, till they almost burst from indul- 
gence. They are generally black, with hair short, 
strong, and erect ; and very spirited. 

The perfection of a pig would in my mind be a 
slip” caught in his youth in the Asturian wildy, fed 
occasionally upon hard diet in-doors, and turned out 
every second month into the forest. A layer of lean 
should be alternated with each stratification of luscious 
acorn fat, and the animal should be trained to mix 
rather than save his bacon. Perhaps the greatest 
consumption of this article in Spain is made in the . 
shape of chacina, or pork-sausage, a coarse, yellow, 
and unseemly substitute for the elegant affair known 
under this name in London. But in point of flavour, 
which is the main consideration, it may be doubted 
whether the chacina of Spain has not the advantage. 
Cleanliness is the last consideration which enters into 
Spanish calculations. 
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The tocino, or bacon, is of two qualities; the tocino 
de la Sierra, or mountain-bacon, which is leaner and 
more serviceable than the ordinary description ; and 
the tocino de tinaja, or jar-bacon, which, being of the 
finest quality, 1s preserved in large earthen jars. ‘The 
price of the latter is nearly two shillings per pound. 

The blood of the unclean swine is likewise, perhaps, 
more generally utilized here than in any European 
country, and the morcilla, or black-pudding, is in very 
general use. A larger description of sausage, called 
the chorizo, is in stil] more frequent requisition ; it is 
made like the other, but constructed more solidly, 
packed more closely into a larger and firmer gut, 
steeped in white wine, and then hung up the chimney 
till it becomes perfectly smoke-dried. ‘he wine and 
the process of drying impart to it a richer and more 
racy flavour (bating the smoke), and it is an immense 
popular favourite. From the peculiar anti-simplicity 
of Spanish cookery, a bit of everything is put into every 
pot, and there is no one, perhaps, of the fifty soups 
(excepting the lenten ones) which figure in the Spanish 
list, into which chorizo does not in some shape enter. 

The irregularities of Spanish life make these various 
prepared meats quite indispensable. ‘The contra- 
bandist, the muleteer, the marching soldier, take their 
snap of food and wine rapidly at the tablero or counter 
of the road-side venta; they will not wait for delicacies 
of cookery ; something rough and ready is what they 
require. Except in the great cities, cookshops are 
unknown, and the perishable sorts of meat are never 
kept on sale. Along the sea-coast the smaller descrip- 
tious of fish, the meleta, the sargo, the succulent. 
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sardina, are kept cold-roasted, or constantly frying, 
for the behoof of hungry passengers. Small, coarse 
cheeses and bread, garlic, and onions, with the several 
sausages and black-puddings before described, are 
kept for the same purpose, and on the great lines con- 
sumed (as may be supposed) in prodigious quantities, 
the flow of the wine-cask being scarcely for an instant 
suspended. 

The liquor is drawn off in glasses holding about a 
pint, two pints, or half a pint each; and enormous 
tubs repose beneath the cock to catch what escapes 
when the wine is drawn. These tubs are as black as 
ink with the incrustation of the vinous sediments, for 
it is red wine that is almost universally drunk, and 
even in districts, such as Xerez, renowned for the pro- 
duction of white wine, the red wines of Catalonia and 
Valencia alone are generally consumed. 

The drinking-vessels are few in number, for cere- 
mony is regarded as little as may be, and three or:four 
glasses will serve twenty persons at the same time. 
When a party call for their azumbre, or good-sized 
quart of wine, but one glass is supplied them, unless 
they particularly ask for more. The same vessel 
passes rapidly from mouth to mouth, until the earthen 
measure is exhausted, for nothing more astonishes a 
denizen of the north of Europe than the short pause 
these people make over their wine, and the impossibi- 
lity of inducing them to take another glass when they 
think they have had enough. A Spaniard drinks 
merely to refresh: rarely, almost never, to intoxicate. 

The interior of the road-side venta is thus a rapidly 
changing and always picturesque spectacle. The 
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Muleteros, with their hybrid convoy of mules, donkeys, 
and smail mountain horses, heavily laden and creeping 
at a snail’s pace, the labrador and farm-servant 
going toand from market, with their leathern leggings 
open at the sides to let in the air, and display the calves 
(their own, and not the produce of their herds), the 
contrabandists always travelling in numerous convoy 
upon mules of choice excellence, possessing qualities 
for which their masters would not exchange them 
against the choicest Andalucian barb,—the masters 
themselves, daring and roystering fellows, wearing the 
round or peaked velvet hat, which is so admirably 
becoming to the Spanish face, and which, like the 
mantillas of the women, constitutes so truly a national 
costume. 

The smuggler may be known.by something of da- 
ring impudence in his eye, but without the bandit’s 
ferocity. He is perfectly conscious that his craft, 
although not legalised, is necessary. He boasts that 
about the court contraband is all the rage, and that 
much of the Queen’s dijouterte and apparel is smug- 
gled. His profession has access to the highest places, 
and is protected by the loftiest patronage. 

There is something of style in his mode of wearing 
the red _faja, which is swathed round his middle. It 
as carried almost with the dignity of a capitan-general’s 
scarf. His jacket is of better cut, and of much more 
costly material than those of the ordinary wayfarer ; 
his shirt is of a finer linen; around his dark bull-neck 
is twisted a valuable silk handkerchief of a showy 
French pattern; there is a handsome waving arabesque 
indicated in thread, and stitched into his leggings, 
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which are not old, discoloured, and condemned-look- 
ing, but tolerably fresh and often renewed, indicating 
the thriving condition of the wearer. ‘Then his bieeches 
are of a very good velvet, open at the knees, as almost 
every Spaniard wears them, but with innumerable 
little silver buttons dangling from short chains, and 
perhaps, if he is vain of his legs, extending all up the 
outer seam as far as the hip. Add a very serviceable 
double-barrelled gun slung at his saddle-bow, the 
ammunition being carried in the left pocket of his 
jacket, place a cigarrillo in his mouth—you have him 
complete, and when he has done smoking he perhaps 
may sing : 


“Yo que soy contrabandista !” 


The rencontres in, these Ventas are often very 
strange, and invariably picturesque. Perhaps, a cus- 
tom-house carabinero drinks out of a contrabandist’s 
glass, and pays for the next quarto de azumbre, ov pint 
of wine, out of the dollar, with which the contra- 
bandist bribed him. Perhaps, the bandit, or guerril- 
lero, takes a light from the soldier sent to hunt him, 
and dips in the samedish. Perhaps, the curaparroco, 
or parish-priest, fanning himself with his huge coal- 
scuttle hat, and dusting his shoe-buckles with the tail 
of his dark gown, drops in to get a glass of water, a 
want which in Spain overtakes one so often in the 
sultry summer weather, that there are standings erected 
round all the southern towns to sell it in the open air. 
The padre inquires the latest political news from 
the contrabandist, for he knows full well who is best 
supplied in Spain with that and all other commodities. 
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The Escribano, too, perhaps drops in, or one of the 
constitutional Alcaldes, and calls for his measure of 
wine like the rest, and for a few olives to refresh it. 
Boniface, a huge, flabby, broad-faced man, with 
muzzle unshaven for a week, dips his immense brown 
horny fist, hirsute all over the back down to the tips 
of the fingers, unwashed for a fortnight, and perfectly 
resembling a bear’s paw, into a large earthen vessel, 
filled with olives steeped in salt and water, and passes 
them over the counter into the lawyer’s hand. 

This polite process has often occurred to myself, as 
I'am particularly fond of the large brown Spanish 
olive. Were you to ask him to serve them up on a 
plate or saucer he would stare bull’s eyes, and take 
you for an undoubted lunatic; and, moreover, he 
wouldn't do it,—for you might as well think of whip- 
ping a milestone into locomotion, as of persuading or 
goading a Spaniard into any departure from his own 
precenceived notions of propriety. When the olives. 
have been handed to me in this primitive fashion, I 
have usually dropt them quietly on the ground, making 
a semblance of eating them; but this was far too 
cold for the local colouring of the picture,—and the 
Spanish man of station eats away quite unconcernedly 
out of the landlord’s fist. 

The same luxuriant nature abounds over the entire 
scene; Boniface’s wife serves out the fish and flesh 
with her own hands, taking up the savoury sardinas 
by the tail, the meletas by the head, grasping the 
black-puddings and sausages boldly by their full 
length and breadth, and transferring them to her 
guests in succulent simplicity; while a Murillo boy, 
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of peculiar activity, keeps washing the glasses with 
a hand that seems to have been lately in the mud, 
and scarcely turning out the rinsings (for towels are 
generally unknown here), mixing with each drinker’s 
ineasure a portion of his predecessor’s leavings, 

The lawyer has his crack with the bandit, who 
knows very well that he has been before him once in 
his official character of escribano; but neither minds 
that circumstance much, and secret denunciation is 
what no man dares. The weather and the crops are 
here, as elsewhere, a frequent topic; there is no 
distinction of the classes, or nearly none (the strictness 
in England, the laxity here, is the vice); and the 
crown prosecutor and culprit take a friendly horn 
together; the padre and chief contrabandist discuss 
the proceedings at court; while a leash of minor smug- 
glers and custom-house officers, gitanos and farmers, 
or beggars and soldiers, rattle away in that fluent 
conversation and picturesque expressiveness of ¢@ges- 
ture which strike with peculiar force the temporary 
sojourner in Spain. 

The elements of society still bubble up here, inter- 
snixed in a brave old cauldron; the lubricious oil has 
not yet settled on the top, with the various spirits 
which compose the world, superimposed in strata, 
each according to its specific weight (of pocket), and 
the sediment despairingly supine at the bottom. These 
blessed results of excessive refinement, of enormous 
enlightenment, of stupendous civilisation, have not 
yet been developed in Spain. In every direction 
prevails a patriarchal simplicity of manners and cha- 
racter, and the hidalgo does not deem himself degraded 
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by giving to the ragged man the time of day, a civil 
word, a kind look, a smile. 

The detestable aristocratic morgue, which was in 
Spain, which zs in England, has disappeared from the 
former country amid the earthquake tossings of revo- 
Jution,—and for this at least they may be thanked. 
Gracias d Dios y & la Revolucion !”—was not that the 
expression I heard just now from that hungry contra- 
bandist, as he covered his bread with manteca de cerdo 
“pork-butter,” and cut off a slice of raw sausage, 
which he demolished with primitive gusto ? 
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CHAPTER V. 


BULL-FIGHTS. 


ALTHOUGH some writers allege that bull-fighting, 
as practised by the Spaniards, is derived from their 
Gothic ancestors ; and others, confounded by the scenes 
of the Circus, trace it back to the Roman era; every- 
thing combines to demonstrate that these darling 
Peninsular spectacles are of Moorish origin. ‘The 
Romancero de romances moriscos gives a description of 
a bull-fight at the court of Almazor, king of Granada, 
in which all the fighting and slaying was done by one 
picador, the Algarvian hero, Gazul. 


Los toros saleno al cos 

Y al riesgo de su pujanza, 
El Moro toma un rejon 

Y el diestro brazo levanta : 
Furioso acomete y pica 
Uno encuentra y otro pasa, 
Del toro el aliento frio 

El rostro al caballo espanta, 
Y la espuma del caballo 

Al toro ofende la cara. 


<¢The bulls come forth into the arena, and risk the 
force of his blows. The Moor seizes a short lance, 
and lifts his right arm. Furious, he attacks and 
thrusts at them, meets one and passes the other. ‘The 
bull’s cold breath and his face frighten the horse, and 
the foam of the steed is dashed in the eyes of the 
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bull.” Of course Gazil kills the bull; for, with both 
Moorish original and Spanish translator he is evi- 
dently a favourite hero. The passage, however, is 
sufficient to shew that these spectacles were popular 
amongst the Moors, and that the chief difference 
between their and the modern bull-fights is, that 
the Moors had no banderilleros nor matadors, and 
that the picador (being, as originally among the Cas- 
tilians, invariably a noble knight) himself did all the 
duty. If, indeed, there be no exaggeration in the 
description above, Gazul’s was a terrible hazard ; for 
he at once and singly exposed himself with three 
bulls in the ring, depended chiefly on good horse- 
manship, and was supplied with javelins from the 
side. ‘The same practice of fighting the bull on horse- 
back exclusively prevailed throughout Spain until 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
adinixture of foot combatants was first introduced. 
The Arab chroniclers preserve the records of a 
school of buil-fighting at Granada, where a Moor, 
famous in the art, gave instruction to the Castilian 
nobility in his perilous game. The most brilliant 
-epoch in these sanguinary popular feats was the reign 
of Carlos II., the contemporary of Louis Quatorze, 
whose favourite, Ferdinand de Vanezuela, to restore 
his forfeited popularity amongst the people, upon a. 
principle similar to that more recently adopted by 
Don Miguel in Portugal, introduced bull-fighting 
upon a grand scale, and may be properly regarded as 
the founder of these spectacles as they now exist. 
Vanezuela was himself a native of Granada, and to 
this circumstance he owed his minute acquaintance 
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with the game. Now, for the first time, were intro- 
duced banderilleros and matadors on foot—for, pre- 
viously the toreador fought invariably on horseback, 
unless he chanced to lose his saddle, or his lance or 
sword dropt from his hand. It was then forbidden 
to him to put foot any more in stirrup, and the fallen 
sword could not be lifted unless he killed the bulk 
with another sword or lance. 

Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a very cele- 
brated toreador; and Charles the Fifth, to do honour 
to the birth of his son and heir, Philip II., slew a bull 
with a single thrust of his lance. The celebrated Don 
Sebastian of Portugal (contemporary of Philip I1.), 
who died fighting against the Moors on the banks of 
the Alcacuquivir, in the north of Africa, in that 
memorable battle where three kings perished, was like- 
wise a renowned toreador. In the reign of Carlos II. 
these spectacles were more splendid than at any 
former period, and none but nobles were permitied to 
take part in them. The great Isabel, two centuries 
before, sought in vain to put an end to the sanguinary 
sport ; but the passion of the nobility for it was such, 
that she could only succeed, for a short time, in 
getting the points of the horns covered with balls— 
the harmless mode which at present prevails in 
Portugal. 

The best picador of our days is Sevilla, who rides 
with peculiar grace and dexterity, and can elude or 
hit a bull with marvellous skill. The best matador or 
“‘espada” (sword) is Montés, a cousin of the pas- 
sionate and rather celebrated Andalucian dancer, Lola 
Montés, who was so near stabbing a Russian captain 
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at Warsaw the other day. I have often watched 
Montés with great interest, and terrible are the risks 
which he runs in his perilous pursuit. He frequently 
stopped at my favourite hotel in Seville, the Café del 
Turco, and shewed me numerous wounds which he 
had received in the arms and body: one inflicted in 
his side last summer was within half-an-inch of proving 
fatal. He confessed to me that it was his usual aim 
to master the bull con el ojo, “‘ with the eye,” which 
quite confirmed my previous impression from repeated 
observation that the matadors put in practice the 
principle of animal magnetism. But the power of 
the human glance is not always available, when the 
wounded and maddened bull tosses his head about, 
furiously bellowing, with his. crest lowered, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and the moment he raises 
them rushes on the matador like lightning. The man 
is planted full before him, with nothing but a naked 
swora and scarf; and though the latter in the rush 
arrests the bull’s attention and his aim, it is not always 
that the matador can leap aside so as to avoid collision 
with “that dread horn.” Again; the wound is often 
imperfectly inflicted, and it is dreadful to witness the 
energy with which the goaded bull dashes the sword 
from his neck five feet or more into the air. But the 
matador is again at his post with another sword. 

The bull now views him in his fury, sees his enemy 
before him, snorts and paws and pants for his destruc- 
tion. With the steady glance of courage the eye of 
the man controls the brute; the latter winces, be- 
comes sick with fear, or blindly rushes on to destruc- 
- tion. This time the aim is surer; the sword is thrust 
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to the very hilt into the only part of the beast’s neck 
which is fatally vulnerable; it has penetrated to the 
spine, he falls on his knees amidst a flood of gore, and 
is despatched with the “‘ dagger of mercy.” Instantly 
four horses, caparisoned with ropes, are gallopped out, 
the prostrate bull is fastened to the traces by the 
horns, and whirled off by the flying team amidst a 
cloud of dust. One or two dying horses, partially, 
perhaps, disembowelled, are kicking out, in their final 
struggle, on different parts of the arena—the despised 
victims of the barbarous pursuit: the same process is 
repeated with them, and they are dragged off the 
ground amid the dusty ¢ourbillons, by their gallopping 
brethren of the brute creation, to make room for fresh 
destruction: the parched svil laps up the gore; with 
a little dust it disappears. 

The vivas which-salute the victorious matador have 
not ceased to ring through the boundless Plaza, when 
a fresh bull comes thundering forth, with crest lowered 
and horns set to charge upon his antagonists, like a 
knight of old with couched lance, but far beyond him 
in power, for that neck indeed is clothed with thunder; 
those eyeballs flash with living fire; those nostrils 
steam with animal might and fury, and lust of carnage : 


*¢ Sale un bravo toro, 
Famoso entre la manada, 
Bayo, el color encendido 
Y los ojos como brasa, 
Arrugados frente y cuello, 
La frente bellosa y ancha, 
Poco distantes los cuernos, 
Corta pierna y flaca anca, 
Espacioso el fuerte cuello, 
A quien se junta la barba: 
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Todos los extremos negros, 

La cola revuelta y larga, 

Duro el lomo, el pecho crespo, 
La piel sembrada de manchas.” 


‘‘ A wild bull comes forth, famous amongst the flock, 
bay of a flaming colour, his eyes like burning coal, 
wrinkled his forehead and neck, his forehead wide 
and beautiful, his horns not far asunder, short his 
legs, his haunches thin, spacious his strong neck, 
commencing at the throat ; all his extremities black, 
the tail large and twisted back, hard his loin, his 
breast crisped, his skin strewn with spots.” Such is 
the minute description of an amateur bull-fighter 300 
years ago, and the popular criticism is as close at the 
present day. 

The picadors are fine-looking men, and for the 
most part excellent riders, but their horses are sorry 
nags, for the expense of slaying half-a-dozen high- 
priceg! steeds would be insupportable. The matador 
is, therefore, a monopolist of all the glory; for him 
the ferocious ova rends the sapphire sky, for him 
lace-bordered handkerchiefs are waved by fairest 
hands—happily with a daily decreasing frequency— 
for the lovely Espafolas are beginning at last to 
declare against the game as barbarous, and the 
popular butcher sees less of feminine ardour ;— 


‘“‘ Oyendo los parabienes 
De caballeros y damas.” 


The bull-fighters are the most dissipated race in 
Spain. They deem themselves privileged, when in 
undress, to outrage every conventional propriety. 
Montés’ legs are nearly paralysed, and he runs with 
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the greatest difficulty. Yet still he confronts his 
terrible foes in the bull-ring, at the constant and . 
Imminent risk of his life. Great is the golden lure _ 
that tempts to such encounters. For every day on 
which Montés appears as chief matador he receives 
300 dollars. The picadors receive from 80 to 100 
each, and have to find and peril their own horses ; 
the difference both of danger and reward are con- 
densed in the saying, “es todo el matador.” I have 
fenced more than once for amusement with Montés, 
each of us armed with a bull-sword, but with little 
success, for before such a man the boldest might 
tremble. The bull-sword is more like a spit than a 
rapier, being of great length and prodigious strength, 
rusted in every part, and the handle coarsely lapped 
with dirty whipcord. It is clearly for use, not shew, 
—a murderous weapon. 

The fighters are a most unruly and picaron tribe 
—-great, strong, fine-looking fellows, but blackgriards 
of the first water, primed with slang in the gipsy 
dialect, and dwelling with singular effect on al] their 
last syllables, like the entire of the gente rufianesca 
of Spain. Often have I seen them drinking rum 
and brandy in the forenoon, calling, m mockery of 
sobriety, for a glass of water, and spitting the con- 
tents in each other’s faces. True Zangadongos, they 
are never happy but in the midst of a zipizapi or 
noisy quarrel. ‘“‘ Saben un punto mas que el diablo,” 
says the proverb. ‘“ They know a trick more than 
the devil !” 

Whatever else is neglected here, the bull-fight is 
sure to come off punctually; and there is even a 
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saying, “‘ciertos son los toros,” indicating a thing of 
which there is no possible doubt. The rage for this 
national sport seeks to gratify itself by variety. In 
addition to the ordinary and magnificent corrida in 
the great plazas of the several capitals, in which, for 
the most part, half-a-dozen full-grown bulls are fought 
in the usual manner, there is the Corrida de Novillos, 
or of young bulls, whose friskiness and harmlessness, 
their horns being tipped, afford an amusement of a 
peculiar description, in which all the juvenile male 
population share; the Toro de Cuerda, where the 
bull is tied, and runs round and round, seen only 
in small localities where there 1s no regular plaza; 
and the corrida, with banderillos de fuego, or squib- 
harpoons, which are resorted to when the beast is 
not sufficiently savage. The flames dancing about 
his neck excite both bull and spectator in an extra- 
ordinary degree. For the same purpose there is 
likew%se sometimes a preliminary worrying by dogs, 
to make the animal wild or bravo, which ceremony 
extracts from the assembly “ bravos” in abundance. 
The Toro de Campanilla, or bell-bull, is one that has 
an enormous dewlap, and the Toro de Asta is a 
beast prodigiously horned. 

Upon particular occasions of festivity and rejoicing, 
in localities where there is no Plaza de Toros, a 
couple of bulls are tied in succession to a strong post 
by a thick rope of considerable length. Thus far the 
process resembles our rare bull-baitings at home, 
but dogs are never employed except as preparatory 
stimulants to rouse the courage of the bulls. In the 
minor bull-rings which I am now describing, and 
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which are a natural offshoot of the passionate love. 
of the people for this strangely-absorbing amusement, 
there is a picador employed, as well as the banderil- 
leros, and, lastly, a matador, who generally contrives 
to accomplish his work in safety, with the bull on the 
stretch of his cord. These are called Correrias de 
Cuerda, and are usually followed by a rustic ball, in 
which the fair sex, after witnessing the ensanguined 
spectacle and its dying agonies, play off all their fasci- 
nations. It is only in the towns that coquetry begins 
to be humane. 

The bulls of the south are famed all over Spain for 
their fire, strength and spirit, and for the length and 
sharpness of their horns. The Southerns have a 
contempt for the Corridas of all other districts but. 
their own, and certainly those of Seville outstrip 
competition. ‘The bulls of Navarre are no better 
than goats,” says an Andalucian proverb. An old. 
authority enumerates thus the most famous locélities 
for the breed of bulls, together with his own prefer- 
ence :— 

‘““No de la orilla del Betis, 
Ni Genil, ni Guadiana ; 
Fue nacido en la ribera 
Del celebrado Jarama.”’ 


Thus, even the banks of the Guadalquivir yielded, 
in the Moorish times, to those of the Jarama,—and. 
to this day a Jaramenian bull is famous. The bulls 
of Utrera, a few leagues from Seville, are now the 
most celebrated in Spain. Through this district. 
Espartero passed at full canter in his flight. It is as 
famous for bulls as Ireland. | 
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The most singular variety of bull-fighting which it 
has been my lot to witness was:at Puerto Real, in 
Andalucia. There being no regular circus, a tem- 
porary plaza was made in the Galle Ancha, where it 
is crossed by several streets, called boca-calles, or 
mouth-streets, like the Seven Dials, in London. This 
space was enclosed with high boards, and three bulls 
were regularly fought and killed within, the specta- 
tors thronging the adjoining houses, swarming on 
the roofs, and piled on platforms in the cross-streets. 

The worst feature of these spectacles is not so 
much the blood that is shed in them, as the tremen- 
dous excitement in which they hold the passions. 
You enter the bull-ring at Seville and see a new 
world. The aspect of the place and people, the 
costume of the majos with their round velvet hats, 
bedizened jackets, red fajas or waist-scarfs, and sticks 
six feet long in hand, the Seforitas with their arch 
looks and golden-pinned mantillas worn with grace 
inimitable; the ancient splendour of the picador’s 
attire; the slashed and satined finery of the clean- 
limbed toreadors on foot ; the sultry air; the diamond- 
rayed sun; the flashing eyes and darkling faces; are 
all as different from anything European as the cos- 
tumes of Ispahan. Here, too, revolutionary violence 
displays itself at times, and the first Corrida of the 
present year has been marked by serious disturbances. 

The bull-circus, like the Roman amphitheatre of 
old, with all the glory of opening to the magnificent — 
skies of the south, has likewise its disadvantages. The 
part of the circle exposed to the sun is like a blazing 
furnace, and natives even sometimes with difficulty 
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withstand the glare. None, indeed, but the very 
poorest classes ever think of going to any part but 
the sombra or shady gide, where the prices are double. 
A three hours’ roasting opposite is like the stewing 
of a fried meleta. Our cloudier clime and milder 
skies are not without their advantages. Again, in 
October, when the rain begins to fall, and when casual 
showers in Andalucia are like a deluge, the perfor- 
mance in the open arena, either of bulls, horseman- 
ship, or rope-dancing, has often to be postponed, 
owing to the state of the weather, and sometimes even 
till the ensuing year. 

The Plaza de los Toros, at Seville, is not always held 
sacred to bulls, but is sometimes opened with rope- 
dancing, tumbling, and feats of agility and strength. 
Here may be seen tall Moors revisiting the seene of 
their ancient splendour in the unworthy character of 
elowns, and contorting their powerful frames to divert 
their conquerors ; posturing for money, by the’ side 
of the despoiled Alcazar, with the cream of the Koran 
indelibly engraven on its walls, and in the long shade 
of the tall Moresque Gualda, which has been made 
the minaret of a Christian temple. But the Saracen 
of Barbary is at this day so degraded that, except 
in his efforts to withstand the French, he presents no 
relic of his former greatness,—no ashes of his olden 
fires. It comes to him but as a dream, at times, 
that these magnificent traets were once the dwelling 
of his fathers, that Seville, Tarifa, Granada, Almeria, 
Cordova, the Pillars of Hercules, were the guerdon of 
his conquering sword, his heritage, his hearth, and 
his home. Out from the ring, degenerate, where 
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your conquerors make sport of your contortions, as 
of the roarings and stampings of their baited bulls! 
They were once, too, your fathers’ Matadors ! 

The only answer is the laugh resounding brutally 
at the grotesque dancing of some distorted Moorish 
children, chosen for this very distortion, and called 
‘“‘Los Ninos Dislocados”—trading on the horrid 
ridicule produced by their infirmities ! 

Bloody spectacles are familiar in Spain. Few 
others are popular on the stage, and in real life the 
stain of murder is on a hundred public acts. The 
crucifix on every altar has painted blood trickling on 
it from head to foot; the images of martyred saints 
are clotted with mimic gore. The common class of 
church and convent paintings is ensanguined in every 
portion of the canvas, bespattered with crimson gouts. 
The familiar horrors of civil war, the severity of 
Judicial, still more of political, sentences, and the 
recent remembrance of the atrocities of the inquisi- 
tion, make the taking of human life not much more 
seriously regarded than that of the domestic animals 
bred for food. The torchbearer laughs as he accom- 
panies the funeral procession, and the priest grins in 
the churchyard within a minute of performing the 
obsequies. The citizen, when politics run high, is 
tried by court-martial, and the soldier is shot for 
asking a lawful question. General O'Donnel, last 
year, in Havana, with true Spanish instinct, gratified 
this passion of his countrymen for the public effusion 
of blood. A criminal cut his throat to escape the 
indignity of being shot next day. But the General 
had him shot notwithstanding. His cold and lifeless 
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body was tied to a stake, with his head drooping over 
the further shoulder, to expose to the public gaze 
the red and yawning gash. When his soul had passed 
its account before another dread tribunal, human 
justice was wreaked upon a corpse — for criminal 
law is here a bloody revenge. Remorseless hatred 
triumphed over clay inanimate. A party of mus- 
keteers was drawn up, and twenty bullets were 
driven through an unbeating heart ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE NAVY OF SPAIN. 


Tue Spanish Navy, which little more than two 
centuries since was the most powerful in Europe, and 
which, even after the defeat of their grand attack 
on Gibraltar in 1782, still comprised seventy sail of 
the line and frigates, and forty vessels of smaller size, 
is now reduced to a single ship of the line at sea, two 
more, dismantled and needing extensive repairs, four 
armed frigates, two more disarmed, two corvettes, 
nine brigs, three very middling war-steamers, three 
of still slighter dimensions, fifteen schooners, many of 
theme dismantled, and nine other vessels of smaller 
size. 

The entire of these small craft scarcely merit the 
name of ships of war, and are only useful as 
packets, or in the preventive service. The Spanish 
colonies are not very considerable; but such as they 
are, there is no fleet to guard them: they are at the 
mercy of surrounding nations, or rather they are pro- 
tected by the jealousies of rival powers. The latest 
report of the Minister of Marine announces that even 
these few vessels are all undermanned, and that the 
excellent natural qualities of the seamen are exposed 
to the imminent danger of extinction, through being 
ill-clad, ill-paid, ill-disciplined, and “ groaning under 
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the weight of misery.” To this sad picture I must 
add, on the same authority, that the matériel is in a 
very decayed condition, and the forests of valuable 
timber in the Asturias and elsewhere extremely ill 
managed ; that for nine years past no uniforms have 
been made for the service, and that to every member 
of it, without exception, eighty-six months’ pay is due. 
To remedy this shameful neglect of successive govern- 
ments, Narvaez and Bravo conferred the portfolio of 
marine upon a colonel in the army. 

The adhesion of the Spanish navy to the movement 
against, the Regent, last summer, appears to have 
given to that institution the last touch of demorali- 
zation. In the crumbling decay and prevalent ruin 
of Spain, there are no more melancholy fragments 
than those which may be seen, or scarcely seen for 
their rarity, in the glorious ancient ports, from whence 
went forth the Conquistadores in one century, and the 
Armada, deemed invincible, in the next; and into 
which, for three hundred years, flowed, in lordly 
galleons, the freighted wealth of both the Indies. 
The Armada has left no remnant behind; a ship of 
the line, a few frigates, corvettes, and brigs, are all 
that remain of the proud navies of Spain! The. 
merchant-service, which once extended through the 
world, has sunk into a handful of generally inferior 
vessels, and a great part of the passenger and carry- 
ing trade is transferred to the ships of England and 
America. ‘* How are the mighty fallen!” Is there 
‘here a requital for the cruelties of Mexico and Peru? 
The only recent honour achieved by the Armada 
Nacional, is the accession to it, in the rank of lieute- 
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nant, of the Infante Don Enrique, first-cousin to 
Queen Isabel. 

Nothing more contributed to the surprise of 
Europe, throughout the late proceedings, than the 
announcement that the Spanish fleet had emulated 
the improprieties of the army, and had its own little 
Pronunciamiénto! Since the mutinies of the British 
fleet. at Spithead and at Sheerness, just forty-six 
years before, no wavering of this arm in its loyalty 
had been heard of, but in one other wreck of empire 
—Turkey; and the straightforward honesty and 
single-heartedness of sailors, were proverbial in 
every European country. Those outbreaks in the fleet 
of England were well redeemed by the great success 
of Duncan in the same year, and the still greater 
action of the Nile the year following ; and it is curious 
that they should have succeeded by only three months 
the glorious victory gained over the Spanish fleet by 
Jervis off St. Vincent. From the effects of that 
decisive blow the naval power of Spain has never 
since recovered, and her proud declaration of war 
against Great Britain in the previous year, will not 
soon be repeated. Her retrocession since that period 
has been almost as notable as the advance of England; 
and weakened, ever since the foiled but unexampled 
effort to regain possession of Gibraltar, her fleet has 
shared in the general decadence. 

The demoralization of the existing navy of Spain 
is as extensive as that of her army, and owing to 
similar causes. The most obvious of these is irre- - 
gularity and utter failure of payments. How long 
would the military machinery of England and France 
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continue in their present perfection, were the wheels 
and springs not lubricated? They would feel too soon 
the force’ of the Spanish refrain :— 
| « A tree that yields no fruit, 

Or a gun that fails to shoot, 


Or a friend that will not lend— 
To the deuce all these we send !” 


Don José Rodriguez de Arias, commandant-general 
of the naval department of Cadiz, made a present of 
his arrears of pay the other day to the national 
treasury, up to the year 1840. These arrears 
amounted to 250,000 reals, or 2500/., a pretty sum 
on paper, but not worth a mendicity ticket. He 
took care to reserve the last three years, for which 
alone there was any chance of payment; and for the 
rest he thought he might as well have the cheap éclat 
of presenting a sounding gift to Queen Isabel and 
the nation, on her thirteenth birth-day. Poor fellow! 
he got neither decoration nor advancement, but the 
royal thanks were published in the Gazette; and 
Dona Isabel thought him as great a patriot as Riego 
or Torrijos. Perhaps, as he munched this migaja del 
Rey, he consoled himself with the Castilian proverb : 
‘* More worth is a king’s crumb than a golden gift!” 

As money is the root of all prosperity in national 
establishments, it is worth inquiring to what extent 
this institution is fostered by the treasury. In the 
balance-sheet for the present year, the estimate for 
‘‘ marine, commerce, and colonies,” is set down at 83 
millions of reals, while that for the army is 381 
millions. Setting apart the colonial expenditure 
and that which belongs to commerce, as the light- 
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houses of the kingdom and the hydrographical depart- 
ment, the item for the support of the navy comes 
down to about 40 millions of reals, or °400,0000. 
This would be very well indeed if it were paid. But 
the actual payments amount to little more than a 
tenth part of the sum. Everything is sacrificed to 
the army, the loyalty of whose steel is indispensable 
to ministerial existence; and while the naval arm 
is thus scurvily treated,—amputated, indeed, like a 
lopped old veteran’s,—the military arm is pampered 
and shampooed with near four millions sterling 
per annum ! 

‘‘_. Poor, infirm, weak, and despised old” navy ! 
You have fallen amongst thieves, with all your other 
afflictions. Stript Armada, you are stript the more 
for your desperate, tottering condition, and the 
robbery has been planned, the fleecing accomplished, 
by the minister entrusted with your charge! Such 
is offitial life in Spain. Gonzalez Bravo's minister of 
marine, whose name, Portillo, deserves in one sense 
to be immortalised, on being dismissed from office the 
other day with his colleagues, left behind him the 
records of a strange transaction. The grand feature 
of his administration was negotiating a contract with 
Sehor Buschenthal, by which two large steamers 
were to be built for the royal navy, anda loan of ten 
millions of reals was to be advanced in cash to the 
government. With this, if you credited Portillo's 
report, the crazy wheels of the venerable Armada were 
to be oiled, and it was again to be set a-going. But 
the moment his successor, Arnino, entered the office, 
he found that no cash whatever had been paid in, but 
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that bills at long dates had been substituted, with, 
doubtless, a fee for the juggle, which the modest man 
had penned a royal order to accomplish! When 
this fraud on the state was detected, Portillo levanted. 
Poor old navy of Spain,—poor old navy ! 

That any portion of the naval or military forces 
should have escaped demoralization appears humanly 
impossible. When the army last summer had “ pro- 
nounced” in every direction, the fleet was next invited 
to “pronounce ;” and how did their majesties the 
juntas proceed? They made every midshipman a 
lieutenant, and every lieutenant a captain—they, the 
rebel juntas, the tinkers, and tapemen, and snuff- 
sellers, who chose to constitute themselves into local 
supreme governments—and modestly issued their 
commissions to the naval service, superseding those 
of Queen Isabel. The guardia marina they promised 
to make an alferez, if he would “ pronounce,” the 
alferez a lieutenant, and so on to the highestrank. 
The worthies ‘‘ pronounced” accordingly, blockaded 
the coast, and completed Espartero’s moral discom- 
fiture, All these absurd appointments by the slop- 
sellers of Algeciras and Malaga were subsequently 
recognised by the government of Lopez and Narvaez, 

Though the Spanish navy is reduced to a shell, and 
though Cadiz is lowered from its lofty eminence by a 
system of closed ports and prohibitory tariffs, to a 
position which does not present even a shadow of its 
former greatness, with scarcely a vestige of ships 
or commerce, and with smugglers in the place of 
merchants, yet the pride of its olden days is far indeed 
from being extinguished, and the lack of solid strength 
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is supplied, as it best may, with an abundance of 
high-sounding titles. There is still a port admiral, 
who flourishes a grand cocked hat, a fine pair of 
epaulettes, and an enormous telescope. 

There he is—Don José Maria Orozco, Knight Cross 
and Badge of the illustrious order of San Hermenegildo, 
Brigadier of the Armada Nacional, Commandant 
of Marine of the Plaza and Province of Cadiz, and 
Judge of the port-arrivals from all the Indies. Pity 
that the Indies do not remain together with the 
titles! The pompous little man, who sinks beneath 
such a weight of dignity, has rarely any more impor- 
tant duty to discharge than to look to the conservation 
and sale of whatever portions can be saved from any 
chance wreck flung on the shores of the Isla Gadi- 
tana. The other evening I saw him very busy near 
the noble castle of San Sebastian, superintending the 
salvage of the wreck of the Goleta San José, which 
was (shed to pieces in a heavy south-wester upon the 
tremendous rocks extending far into the Atlantic 
at this part of the fortifications. Her cargo was 
scattered in every direction, consisting of such humble 
materials as staves, trunks, and planks of the walnut- 
tree, oak, and beech, which the rare growth of wood 
here makes valuable. A different waif this from the 
spices, silks, hard dollars, and ingots of gold and 
silver, which the rich galleons were accustomed of old 
to waft into this noble bay ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE INFANTE DON FRANCISCO DE PAULA.—~GRANDES 
AND HIDALGOS. 


Spain is perhaps unique in possessing journalists 
of royal rank. The Infante Don Francisco de Paula, 
the Queen’s uncle, and his consort Dona Carlota, 
recently deceased, figured some time in this capacity, 
having purchased the Eco del Comercio (the leading 
journal of Spain) last summer. Their Royal High- 
nesses’ Mayordomo, Count de Parsent, bought the 
newspaper upon their account for 300,000 reals, or 
3000/.; and the public evidence of a contract which 
was very well known in private was the fact of the Eco 
immediately wheeling round to the formatiom and 
support of what was called the Francisquista party, 
and the advocacy of a marriage between Queen Isabel 
and their eldest son, Don Francisco de Assis. 

After a series of disgraces and banishments, rarely 
exampled in the history of modern Royalty, and 
after having been lately confined on parole in the 
Escurial, with the sympathy of no party, and the 
respect of few individuals, these personages subsided 
in the slough of bribery and corruption, having been 
won over by Narvaez and Bravo on the easy terms of 
conceding to their two sons a colonelcy of cavalry 
and a lieutenancy in the Navy. In their intense 
gratitude for these miserable boons, the Royal pair, 
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by advertisement, published that they never had any 
connexion or understanding with the Eco! They 
pocketed their bribe, and were envied instead of 
despised, for the Palace of Buena Vista was placed 
at their disposal. 

Don Francisco de Assis consoles himself as well as 
he can for the loss of Queen Isabel’s hand, and 
the substantial rank of king, with the command of the 
sixth regiment of Castile. This promotion was the 
poor concession which spunged his royal parents’ 
unprofitable connexion with the press, and their 
leading (marriage) articles in the Eco had positively 
the effect of frightening the diplomacy of Europe into 
the determination that, come what would, the Queen 
should not marry into such asct. The young man 
is harmless, but his mother was mucho diabla, and 
clutched at Isabel with such barefaced and trembling 
eagerness, making her son continually dance with 
the Q@een in his handsome uniform, that his regiment 
and he had to be removed from Madrid. The diplo- 
matists resolved that it should not be a match; and 
Carlota died in spite. 

The Spanish nobility have almost entirely lost 
ground in modern Spain. Although retaining the 
forms of a monarchy, this country is perhaps the 
most perfect realisation of a republic in Europe. 
High birth is no longer respected, unless it have 
personal merits, and the sole recognised aristocracy 
is of genius. Even the Upper Chamber is subject 
by rotation to election; and the principle of royal 
nomination is but slightly in force. Where nobles 
retain their fortunes, have rich equipages and splen- 
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did palaces, they of course possess the inseparable 
representation of wealth; but even enormous riches 
command infinitely less consideration than in Eng- 
land; and respectable independence, even decent 
poverty, maintains a social standing. A nobleman, 
no matter how high his rank, is by no means entitled, 
as with us, to a vote in either Legislative Chamber ; 
and a duke or marquis is no more thought of as a 
legislator than a shopman, unless he have useful 
abilities. 

The consequence is, that Titulos and Grandes, 
Counts and Marquises, set up for the humbler offices 
of Alcalde in the Municipalities, and Grand Juror 
in the Provincial Deputations. A solitary one or 
two stray into the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
titled mass has neither ability nor intelligence to 
obtain a seat or a hearing. In the Senate there are 
of course a good number of titles to be found, but 
this is precisely because the debates are of very 
secondary importance; and even here men of the 
highest rank have no larger ambition or capacity 
than that which is suited to the post of one of the 
Secretaries to the Chamber. The Marquis of Pefa- 
florida held this post throughout the greater part of 
last year, and was succeeded by Don Joaquin 
Aldamar ; one of the five candidates, the Marquis of 
Falces, receiving only five votes. About the court 
there are a number of Titulos and Grandes, but 
filling no more intellectual offices than those of 
Chamberlain or Mayordomo. 

The female nobility have indeed made their influ- 
ence felt lately, but to the probable discomfiture of 
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their order; and the people may prove at last too 
strong for the Camarilla. The cause of the depres- 
sion of the Spanish nobility is not more in the 
tendency of revolutionary times than in their own 
deficiency of personal merit. They despise learning, 
and are despised in turn. The education of the 
hidalgo class is of the most imperfect description ; 
and from the enlightened lawyers of Spain almost 
all her statesmen spring. The titled men who take 
a part in politics are almost invariably found on the 
Moderado side. Several of the Grandes are Carlists, 
and abstain from all contact with the constitutional 
system. 

The rage of the Spanish nobility for high-sounding 
titles is very remarkable; this trait in the national 
character is universally apparent; and even hidal- 
guia is nothing without its accompanying grandilo- 
quence. The ducal families of Medina Sidonia and 
Medina Ceeli would seem, but for their antiquity, to 
have chosen their names, like actors or romance- 
writers, for effect. Amongst the present great officers 
of state there are likewise many cases in point, as the 
Duke of Castroterreno, President of the Grandeza * 
of Spain; the Conde de Espeleta, Vice-President of 
the Senate, or Upper Legislative Chamber; the 
Marquis of Penaflorida; the Marquis of Sanfelices, 
and Don M. Golfanguer, Secretaries to the Senate ; 
the Marquis of Santa Coloma, the Queen’s Mayor- 
domo Mayor, or Grand Chamberlain; the Marquises 
of St. Adrian, Malpica, and Polacios, &c., &c. It 
must be confessed that there is a magnificence in the 

* The body of Grandes (Grandees). 
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language itself, which naturally tends to the produc- 
tion of sounding names ; and yet some that one meets 
daily are as uncouth as a Cockney patronymic. Take 
the following list of odd names, grouped together 
in a memoir of notabilities of the Cadiz College of 
Medicine :—‘‘ Our super-salient accoucheur, Don 
Miguel Arricruz; our admirable oculist, Don Antonio 
Rancez; our experienced chemist, Don Francisco 
Jaen; our profound anatomist, Don Nicholas Farto ; 
our European celebrities, Don Antonio Puga, Don 
Francisco Lasso, Don Serifin Sola, and divers 
others.” 

The origin of the term Hidalgo is most remarkable, 
and well illustrates the peculiar love of Spaniards for 
proverbial wit and sarcasm. I have not seen this 
derivation anywhere, and am not aware that it has 
ever before been made public. The original phrase 
is Fijodalgo, which, in old Spanish, signifies ‘‘ the son 
of somebody,” jijo dalgo. There is a charming air 
of popular gaiety about this, for which we might 
vainly trace a parallel in other nations. It far out- 
strips the old French prud’homme (prudent man), 
who was the prototype of the modern Deputy. It 
‘likewise quite eclipses our Saxon “ Witten.” This 
curious origin of the word Hidalgo is illustrated by 
the fainiiliar Spanish proverbs : Algo es algo, “ Some- 
body is somebody!” applied in ridicule of fine airs ; 
and Es hijo de La Nada, “ He is the son of Lady 
Nobody!” The least consideration of the humour 
of their proverbs and sayings must dispel the pre- 
valent illusions about Spanish gravity. Wherever 
it exists, as amongst the Grandes, it is assumed. 
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Perhaps the gayest, liveliest, most mocking and mirth- 
ful people of Europe, are the people of Spain. 

The oldest families, in their parchment cartas or 
patents adhere to the ancient orthography, which 
throws a venerable light over their houses, and 
differs materially from that now in use. Thus, 
instead of the modern word, they figure as Hijodalgos, 
‘Fidalgos, and Fijadalgos, titles which retreat into the 
mist of Gothic antiquity. Amongst the various 
descriptions of Hidalguia, recorded in the rich pro- 
verbial and colloquial language of Spain, are the 
Hidalgo de devengar quinientos sueldos, or noble who 
has earned his royal pension, signifying one of a well- 
known and meritorious race; a list of these having 
formally been annexed with an annual pension to 
the Royal household ; the Hidalgo de ejecutoria, whose 
letters of nobility have been verified juridically ; 
the Hidalgo de privilegio, whom the Crown has 
ennabled for some service rendered ; and amongst 
terms of opprobrium, the Hidalgo de bragueta, or 
noble of the breeches-tie, intimating that, the patent 
was obtained by unworthy means; the Hidalgo de 
gatera, or gutter-nobleman, who is reckoned noble by 
himself, but a plebeian by the rest of the world; and 
the Hidalguillo, or Hidalguejo, a little squireling of 
doubtful extraction, who gives himself the airs of a 
gentleman. The epithet “ Hidalgo” generally answers 
rather to our term “gentleman” than “ nobleman;” 
and though it may likewise include the latter, by 
no means necessarily implies it. 

The mystification of Englishmen with regard to 
foreign titles is proverbial; and the Cockney venera- 
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tion for an animal with the showy handle of ‘“* Count” 
affixed to his patronymic, provided he wear suf- 
ficiently farouche moustaches, is only reduced by 
the unpleasant suspicion, of late becoming every day 
more prevalent, that foreign Counts and swindlers 
may be found in the same category. I may observe 
that the real Spanish Count or Conde is a rare 
zoological specimen, rarer perhaps than in any other 
European country, new creations being extremely 
unfrequent, and confined for the most part to the 
rank of Baron. Peninsular Barons abound, and too 
often they are equivocal adventurers. 

The title is, however, not so disreputably diffused 
in Spain as in Portugal. But above all things let 
not young ladies be imposed upon by the “ Don.” 
There are some unwarrantable assumptions of high 
title in London, and some ludicrous mistakes. Thus 
the Brazilian Envoy is called uniformly in the Court 
Circular, ** Marquis Lisboa,’ he being in facet as 
much a Marquis as my grandmother. His genuine 
address 1s plain “* Senhor José Marques Lisboa ;” the 
‘“*‘ Marques ” is a common family name, but the mis- 
take is in this instance collusively encouraged. If 
the Brazilian diplomatist were really a Marquis, his 
title would be written ‘‘ Marquez.” 

If natives of the Peninsula flash with their insigni- 
ficant non-hereditary title of Baron in England, and 
especially whisk it, like the tail of one of those 
kites with which they are familiar, upon our Stock 
Exchange, their obscurer countrymen at home are 
sometimes found to emulate their bright example. 
At a féte last year in Barcelona, at which I was 
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present, two showily-dressed men made themselves 
conspicuous by the impudence with which they ogled 
several ladies, audibly commenting to each other 
upon their charms respectively, and one continually 
addressing the other with great emphasis as ‘‘ Baron.” 
They were very hirsute fops, with ponderous whiskers, 
moustaches, curls, pommade, and perfumery. A young 
and spirited Hidalgo, thoroughly high-bred, and of 
‘* sangre azul,” became much excited on their eyeing 
a very beautiful lady of his acquaintance (the charm- 
ing Doha Eugenia Maria de L ) with more than 
common effrontery, and was on the point of making 
a savage demonstration, when mastering his excite- 
ment he approached the sham Grandes with a smile. 
The pair bowed to the ground; and the ‘* Baron,” in 
a tone of profound veneration, inquired “ How is 
your Excellency’s most important health, and his 
Excellency, your noble father? I do not see him 
here.e— Pardiez he couldn’t come. You didn’t send 
home the new wig!” The exquisites were hairdressers 
of the town, and “‘ Baron” was a surname. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GRANDES, HIDALGOS, AND TITLES OF NOBILITY. 
( Continued.) 


ALrHoues social distinctions have to a considerable 
extent been obliterated in Spain, it would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that in a country where pride, both 
national and personal, forms so distinguishing a cha- 
racteristic of the inhabitants, the pride of birth 
should ever lose much of its force. It depends on the 
nobility of Spain themselves whether they may not 
yet re-ascend to a very high position. But their new 
power must be derived from knowledge. If they 
would sway their countrymen, they must, besides 
displaying the most illustrious escutcheons, fofm the 
most enlightened class of the community. They must 
give to the youth of their families the best and most 
careful education which it is possible to obtain, must 
rub and brighten them by foreign travel, and imitate 
the wise discretion which has preserved to the British — 
peerage its undisputed ascendancy. The recent 
abolition of entails in Spain has done much to com- 
plete the ruin of this class. 

But if the Moderados manage to retain their posi- 
tion at the head of affairs, there will undoubtedly 
be a bill brought in for the formation of majorats 
of some 5002. or 6002. a-year, which in Spain will 
be sufficient as a foundation to secure representacion 
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to the head of a family. Whether to this be added, 
or not, a re-admixture of the hereditary principle, in 
the case of high titles, with the constitution of the 
senate ; at all events the legal annexation of property 
to primogeniture, will enable families once ennobled 
to maintain a position, if not of splendour, at least 
of becoming dignity. It rests entirely with them 
whether they are to have the popular contempt for 
ignorant and powerless rank, or the influence and 
esteem which belongs to superior enlightenment and 
honour. It is, indeed, a miserable ambition which is 
satisfied with hanging on by the skirts of a Camarilla, 
and leaves the proud work of government and parlia- 
mentary leadership to clever plebeians. The Grandes 
should either become statesmen, or should make the 
statesmen Grandes. 

The Spanish Hidalgo is not necessarily, according 
to English views, a nobleman. He may or he may 
not be; but to be a true Hidalgo, he must be indu- 
bitably sprung from a noble stock. Although there 
should not have been a title in his family for centu- 
ries, he must be able to trace his pedigree in the 
line male to one who obtained a patent of nobility 
or of knighthood from his sovereign. The proudest 
Hidalgo is the Hidalgo de quatro costadvs, the purity 
of whose blood is attested by four quarterings of 
nobility. 

In conversation the Hidalgo is not entitled to any- 
thing more than the ordinary Usted, which, except in 
the case of domestic servants and familiar acquaint- 
ance, is equally used in addressing the humblest 
member of society. An analysis of the word Usted, 
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which is the corruption arising from the hasty collo- 
quial abbreviation of the two words Vuestra merced, 
‘* your honour,” more literally ‘‘ your grace,” shows 
this indiscriminate application of it to be decidedly 
incorrect. But the Spanish is essentially the lan- 
guage of courtesy and politeness, and it is perhaps 
unreasonable to object to anything which tends to 
smooth down the rugged diversities of social standing 
and asperities of fortune. Still more peculiar and 
strange to English ears, is the practice of addressing 
every person with whom you converse in the third 
person ; but this is a necessary corollary of the 
phrase Usted, which, signifying “ your grace,” ob- 
viously requires that all the pronouns in the same 
sentence should be possessive, since ‘“‘ your grace” 
cannot put on ‘ your hat,” but ‘his hat ;” just as 
“‘ your majesty,” cannot receive the prayer of “ your 
subjects,” but of “his” or “ her” subjects. ‘The 
Spaniards, in the lapse of time, have softened the 
hard features of their colloquial obsequiousness, and 
the Usted in its present form signifies no more than 
our “you;” while in writing, the formal representa- 
tion of the vuestra merced, ‘“* vmd,” has been dropped, 
and ‘‘vm” substituted, thus evincing a desire to - 
sjmplify and modernize as much as possible. 

There are six different modes of address in Spain. 
The highest, Majestad, belongs of course only to actual 
kings and queens. The next, Alteza, belongs to the 
heir apparent, or to the regent, as in the case of 
Espartero. The heir apparent alone is regarded in 
Spain as a prince of the blood royal, and the other 
children of the sovereign are called, according to their 
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sex, Infantes or Infantas. One cause of the jealousy 
of the Queen’s uncle, Don Francisco de Paula, towards 
Eispartero, was the fact, that the latter had the title 
of “highness,” while to the former it was denied. 
How singularly constituted Spain is, how curious is 
the effect of both representative Chambers being 
elective, and how absorbing the vortex of revolution, 
may be seen from the fact of Don Francisco de Paula, 
the brother of a king, the uncle of the reigning sove- 
reign, having proposed himself as a candidate for the 
representation of Madrid in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Royal Jnfantes and Infantas are merely 
entitled to be addressed as “ your excellency,” which 
third title of honour, Ezcelencia, belongs also to the 
Grandes of Spain, the principal Ministers of State, 
the Grand Crosses of the various orders of knight- 
hood, Ambassadors and Envoys, Captains-general, 
Lieutenants-general, Admirals, and Vice-admirals, 
with 8ne or two other high functionaries. The pri- 
vileges annexed to the title of Grande are still con- 
siderable, and at all great functions and ceremonies 
which take place at Court, or at which the sovereign 
assists, a deputation from the Grandeza of Spain 
attends. 

The military orders only retain the title of ‘ Ex- 
cellency” for their Grand Crosses, though formerly 
every member received a stated annual pension, and 
the Commanderies of the several orders had attached 
to them some of the richest domains in Spain. These 
were confiscated by the Constitutionalists, together 
with the property of the Church, and in the rage of 
confiscation they perhaps alienated rather too much ; 
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for undoubtedly the blow which they struck at the 
order of nobility by the abolition of entails, was more 
favourable to demagogic than to well-understood 
democratic influences, and no sincere friend of Spain 
will rejoice to see its ancient noblesse so crippled and 
degraded. 

It appears rather anomalous that the title of 
Excelencia, which answers strictly, although not lite- 
rally, to our “lordship,” should be withheld, by the 
foregoing arrangement, from many Marquises and 
Counts, who, not being Grandes of Spain, have only 
the simple title of Uséa, the abridgment of ‘ Vuestra 
Seforia.” The same title is given to viscounts, 
barons, brigadier-generals, rear-admirals, municipal 
alealdes, colonels in the army, and captains in the 
navy, whenever they are addressed officially, though, 
except with those who have actual titles of nobility, 
the plain Usted is most commonly used. Some 
Ayuntamiéntos, or municipalities, have the'title 
of Isxcellency conceded to the body corporate, by 
virtue of historical renown or of some political ser- 
vice. Bishops have the title of Ilustrisima (Seforia 
understood), and so likewise have the Gefes Politicos. 
The Archbishop is “ Excelentisimo y Ilustrisimo Senor.” 

In Spain, all the Royal Infantes and Infantas, as 
well as persons of ducal rank, are Grandes. ‘I'he 
other orders of the peerage, even Countdom, and 
Marquisate, do not necessarily confer Grandeza. 
This rank is conceded only by special favour of the 
Crown. It is the highest dignity in Spain; and it is 
a strong goad which impels the leading politician, 
when, if successful in grasping a ministerial portfolio, 
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he becomes an Ercelencia like the best of them, and 
stands upon an equal footing with the ‘Grande de 
Espahia.” The democratic men of Spain rather 
scorn titles, and there are few, very few, instances in 
modern times, of parliamentary men merging their 
plain roturier appellations in the high-sounding, but 
unsubstantial, designations of nobility. Poverty is 
perhaps, much more than dignified pride, the bar to 
this promotion ; for where much wealth is accumu- 
lated, a title for the most part follows; but this 
belongs to the fitness of things. 

The orders of nobility are the same as with us, 
ascending from baron to duke, there being no 
princes except the Principe Real, or heir apparent. 
Godoy broke through this aristocratic chevaux-de- 
frise, made himself ‘‘ Prince of the Peace,” and 
‘“‘ Highness,” and got more detested by this assump- 
tion than even by his official crimes. The Central 
Juntawof 1808, in one of its proclamations, denounced 
‘* Don Manuel Godoy, the self-styled Prince of the 
Peace, who, during eighteen years of favour, appro- 
priated to his own uses the domains of the Crown, 
and the treasures of private individuals, who arro- 
gated to himself all honours and titles, even that of 
Highness, reserved exclusively to the royal family.” 

Knighthood, as a distinctive title, and baronetage, 
are unknown in Spain, as in all other continental 
countries. There are numerous orders of knight- 
hood, for the most part military; but these do not 
give any prefix to the name, like “Sir,” or “ Lord.” 
The “ Don” belongs to all, from the duke to 
the dancing-master. There is no permanent and 
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constantly visible distinction attached to any name, 
until a place is obtained in the peerage. Between 
the Spanish peerage and ours, there are three 
striking distinctions. First, the titles are not all 
hereditary. Second, there is no hereditary right to 
a seat in the Legislature. Third, there is no entailed 
property. The first order of the peerage, that of 
baron, is for the most part conferred for life only, 
and in such cases is inferior to an English baronetcy. 
To a man of feeling there is something extremely 
disagreeable and embittered in the idea that his title 
is a purely selfish acquisition, and cannot be trans- 
mitted to his children. The Crown, by special 
favour, may make it hereditary. The titles above 
that of baron are, for the most part, made heredi- 
tary in the Carta of Concession. The absence of an 
hereditary right of legislation takes away the spur of 
ambition, and throws the young nobleman into the 
career of frivolous amusement, and vicious -indul- 
gence; while the abolition of entails has gone far to 
destroy the order of nobility in Spain, and left the 
representatives of noble families at the mercy of their 
younger brothers and sisters. These, however, for 
the most part, through a feeling of honour, decline to 
abridge the provision of the head of the house, and 
do not avail themselves of the legal privileges thrown 
in their way by the Progresistas within the last seven 
years, but prefer the status and representacion of the 
family. ) 

The Grandes of Spain have seen all the highest 
offices of the kingdom slip through their fingers, and 
the best of them are now no more than hangers-on 
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on the Palace. It is an instructive lesson, that they 
have been pushed aside by lawyers in almost every 
instance. The means of resuscitating their order 
are thus clearly presented to them—the only means 
which, in an age like this, can be made available— 
education, and superior intelligence. The glories of 
history will not avail, except to make them more con- 
temptible, if personally deficient. The days are gone 
when the Ricohombres, more anciently still, the 
Ricohomes, were immeasurably more powerful than 
the Sovereign. The Grandes were thus designated, 
until 1690, when Carlos II. substituted the term 
‘‘nobles,” and the phrase into which the epithet may 
be resolved, ‘‘ricos hombres,” signifies noble and 
illustrious men, as well as rich men. ‘The days are 
gone when the Order of Grandeza was addressed 
with the solemn vos, like the King and the Deity, 
when an Estremaduran Marquis had a million sheep 
in a fock ; when a Chancellor of the Council of the 
Indies had an annual stipend of 100,000 ducats, 
when a Marquis of Caralvo derived 62,000 dollars of 
yearly income from a sinecure connected with the 
South American mines, and an Archbishop of Toledo, 
richer than the richest Popes, had a more than 
princely revenue of 200,000 ducats. The prestige 
of enormous wealth and exaggerated power is gone 
from the order for ever; there is but one prestige 
which it may yet retain, which depends entirely on 
itself to secure, which, in legitimate worth, transcends 
its bygone greatness, and which it is more than 
doubtful that it will ever command—the influence of 
intellect and virtue. 
VOW. If. G 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE UNIVERSITIES—-LOS SALAMANQUINOS. 


Tue university system of Spain has in some respects 
been modernised ; and, amidst the prevalent anarchy 
and misgovernment, has inevitably become relaxed. 
In the Carlist war, fighting rather than philosophy, 
was the practical avocation of the student, and still 
more so in the Peninsular war; when, amongst other 
zagales subsequently known to fame, Espartero rushed 
from the bosom of his university, doffed the collegiate 
gown, and put on the military garb, which was never 
subsequently laid aside till it was replaced by the 
regal mantle. 

The same vicissitudes still prevail, and anfongst 
the youthful Andalucian soldiers, I have frequently 
met well-instructed éléves of Granada, whom the 
chances of the alistamiénto had made familiar with 
the shako and the musket. The relaxation of the 
previously rigid university system became so exten- 
sive, that degrees were frequently conferred without 
the shadow of matriculation, and with scarcely the 
shadow of an examination, the signature of the 
collegiate rector, or secretary, being dispensed with, 
and the whole being too often the result of an 
arrangement with the Catedraticos, or professors, 
who, receiving most irregular payment of their small 
stipend from the Government, were too ready to 
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be swayed by a pecuniary consideration. The evil 
became so glaring, that in 1838 it was found requisite 
to overhaul the whole system, and at the same 
time liberalise the ancient university rule. The 
expenses of matriculation were dispensed with, in 
the case of the poorer students producing certificates 
of their inability to pay, and proving, by the ordeal 
of a special examination, their capacity and solid 
acquirements. In Spain, it will be observed, that to 
become a practitioner in law or medicine, an univer- 
sity course is an essential pre-requisite (unlike our 
English system), and various shifts were naturally 
resorted to for the purpose of evading this rigour. 
Hence matriculation and regular advancement were 
frequently parried, and a subscription to the pro- 
fessor’s lectures, and ‘incorporation with the two or 
three courses connected with the particular faculty 
aimed at, became a common practice, a handsome fee 
quietfhg the professor’s scruples. 

- The reform of 1838, which struck a determined 
blow at these and other abuses, again became relaxed, 
and in 1843 the matriculation and successive exami- 
nations were still more strenuously enforced. At- 
tested poverty was no longer allowed to dispense 
with matriculation, which was granted, however, 
upon sound answering, free of any expense. The 
change was very judicious. . Matriculation and 
humanities were made equally indispensable, whether 
the aim of the student was the course of philosophy, 
or the higher faculties of medicine, law, or divinity. 
Alumni failing to inscribe themselves, through what- 
soever motive, in the corresponding matricula, are 
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never acknowledged in any other character save that 
of Oyentes, or hearers of the lectures, and are 
excluded both from the examinations at the end of 
the course, and from the extraordinary examinations 
of October in each year, the matriculated alumni 
alone being awarded the right of proving, by a suc- 
cessful examination, that they have passed .through 
their academical course, or, in other words, being 
alone entitled to graduate. The chiefs of the col- 
legiate establishments were forbidden to yield under 
any pretence to solicitations (bribes), for permission 
to attend any particular course, without regular 
matriculation ; and the rectors and directors of all 
public establishments were warned not to permit the 
Catedraticos to grant certificates of attendance, upon 
their courses respectively, to any class of students, no 
certificate being valid unless signed by the college 
secretary and attested by the rector, with the custo- 
mary ‘‘ V” B°” (inspected and good). e 

The old and time-honoured system of a limited num- 
ber of universities has, of late years, been abolished in 
Spain, and the chief town of each kingdom or pro- 
vince has now its Universidad Literaria, where degrees 
in Arts and Litteree Humaniores are conferred. The 
only advantages possessed by Salamanca, Valladolid, 
and Granada, are the special faculties of canon and 
civil law, and the higher branches of divinity; and 
in the unsparing rage for change by which nothing 
is respected here, it is not impossible that these will, 
before long, participate the fate of medicine and 
surgery. 

The rage of pronunciamiéntos and the plague of 
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politics have unhappily penetrated into the Spanish 
Universities, with a pernicious tendency to divert the 
stream of science, and choke the too scanty seeds of 
knowledge. Yet it is impossible to see how it could 
well be otherwise, for the yrowing minds of Spain are 
great and generous, and could not fail to sympathise 
and vibrate with the events and emotions passing 
around them. Last autumn, in Salamanca, there was 
a mutiny, because of the threatened removal of the 
school of medicine from that university, and curtail- 
ment of the ninth year in the course of jurisprudence, 
under the new government plan of reform. Had not 
the project been immediately withdrawn, the students 
would have drawn their swords, and proclaimed the 
Junta Centrale Lopez and Narvaez prudently 
succumbed ; and the agitation gave way to rejoicing, 
the ferment to public festivities, in which all the 
inhabitants of the town participated. The Andalu- 
cian youth have acted a still more decisive part, the 
University of Granada having, through the medium 
of some of its alumni, shared in the pronunciamiéntos, 
first against Espartero, and next in favour of the 
Central Junta, of which the former was successful, 
and the latter, by brute force, extinguished. 

The noble Salamantines felt deeply the indignity 
offered to their ancient university ; if their halls were 
dusty they were likewise venerable, and they relished 
not to see them visited by an unceremonious besom 
of reform. The proud Estudiantes could but ill 
digest this tampering with their professional chairs, 
or brook the wholesale expulsion of their revered 
Catedraticos. ,The schools of medicine, said the 
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slippery lawyer, Lopez, and the insolent drummer, 
Narvaez, must be entirely suppressed at Salamanca, 
and the course of jurisprudence lopped of its fair 
proportions. Sooner would they lop off Lopez’s 
head, and bury Narvaez in his biggest drum! Loud 
was the alboroto that grew up in an hour within those 
ancient walls, and bold conspirators ranged through 
the college huertas. Muskets and sword-canes were 
in speedy requisition ; bludgeons were lustily grasped 
and wielded; pistols loaded and their priming looked 
to. ‘* Vivan los Catedraticos !” was the cry, ‘‘ Abajo 
el Gobierno!” and a compact body of the students 
marched towards the Plaza de la Constitucion. <A 
buzz of approbation rose from the townspeople, and 
black-eyed girls smiled approbatign upon chosen 
gallants in the academic throng, their glances raining 
dangerous influence. The authorities took the alarm, 
the somaten or muster-bell was sounded, and the 
Nationals speedily made their appearance by twoe and 
threes in the square, until they fornted a serried 
column. The Gefe demanded a parley, and the 
students replied, with even growing energy, “ Los 
Catedraticos !” 

The Ayuntamiénto assembled in its council-hall, 
the Gefe grew irresolute, the Nationals evidently, so 
far from being hostile to the students, were prepared 
to fraternise with them upon the slightest plausible 
ground. Composed entirely of the townspeople, the 
Nationals for the most part lived by the university, 
and were well acquainted with the youngsters who 
had conditionally taken up arms against the govern- 


ment. The Gefe saw by the frequent nods and 
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winks interchanged between them that the milicianos 
would not act against the alumni—that a transaccion, 
in fact, was the only safe issue out of the perplexities 
of the case; and full of this notable thought, he 
proceeded to enforce it upon the Ayuntamiénto. 
The moment the Gefe absented himself, all began to 
smile,—the very children knew how it was (for in 
Spain they become politicians the moment they are 
weaned); the proud Estudiantes had gained the day, 
and the Salamantine Nacionales would scorn to molest 
them. Nearer and nearer to each other did the 
opposite groups extend themselves, until there was 
nothing but the Stone of the Constitution between 
them in the centre of the square—an excellent ground 
to shake hands on! The Gefe returned with the 
leading members of the university, and undertook to 
forward, by special courier, to the Government a 
statement of the wishes of the students as the 
irresigtible will of the entire population; and thus 
the alboroto ended. | 

Independently of this inroad upon their long- 
established medical schools, the Salamanquinos had 
already to complain of the break-up of their renowned 
university in other particulars. The new-fangled 
scheme (of rather doubtful success) for establishing 
‘Literary Universities,” with a power of conferring 
degrees equal to that of the old universities, in the 
metropolis and in every provincial capital, struck 
down at once much more than half the number of the 
Salamantine alumni: the prestige of the old institution 
was in a great measure lost, and the means of sub- 
sistence of the townspeople most materially impaired, 
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With some of these modern reforms it is, however, 
impossible to quarrel. Madrid, as the centre of letters 
and civilisation, was not to be left without an educa- 
tional and literary institution upon the most extensive 
scale ; it is there alone that lectures, in many interest- 
ing departments, could be made largely available to the 
intellectual public; and as an instance, I may specify 
the valuable lectures of the newly appointed Professor 
of Arabic, Pasqual de Gayangos. 

There are some curious features connected with 
the Spanish universities. Thus amongst the degrees 
which they confer are those of Doctor and Licentiate 
in Philosophy. The distinction between Licentiate 
and Doctor in all the faculties is still rigidly preserved. 
The number of Doctors of Divinity has very much 
decreased of late, and the study of the higher 
theology is not much prosecuted. Controversy, m 
its modern acceptation, is wholly unknown. A taste 
is at last springing up for archeological studies, and 
a royal order was published in March last, for the 
appointment of a Professor of Arabic. Shortly after- 
wards came the disturbances which eventuated in 
Kspartero’s exclusion from the kingdom. ‘The rage 
of pronunciamiéntos of course repressed the nobler 
rage of knowledge, and it was not until the 5th of 
October, seven months after, that this royal decree 
was carried into effect. 

The complete legal course, requiring a nine-years’ 
residence in the university, is too onerous and tedious 
for the bulk of aspirants, and hence, in many 
instances, the legal practitioner now contents him- 
self with the degree of bachelor in jurisprudence, 
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which may be obtained after four years’ residence. 
The baccalaureate may be conferred either simply or 
in claustro pleno—a full assembly of the dignitaries of 
the university. The latter is usually preferred, as 
involving more éclat. This degree must be qualified 
for by strict examinations throughout the carrera. 
In the recent reform of the Spanish universities, the 
delusive and jejune subtleties of the scholastic system 
have been for the most part exploded, and replaced 
by more useful learning and sounder principles of 
human knowledge. It is only in the ecclesiastical 
seminaries that the profitless distinctions of entities 
and quiddities still find a tottering home, and even 
here a partial sweeping-brush has been applied, and 
the cobwebs have been sprinkled with the modern 
philosophy. 

The distinction between studios menores and 
Estudios mayores is still kept up in the universities. 
The former comprises grammar, rhetoric, and the 
littere@ humaniores ; the latter, philosophy, theology, 
and the severe sciences. The undergraduates, who 
are occupied with the first-mentioned, are super- 
ciliously regarded, as elsewhere, by the big-wigs 
occupied with higher things. The former are known 
as the estudiantillos or petty students, the latter as 
_ the estudiantons or huge book-devouring slovens. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL PROFESSIONS. QUACKS. 


In Spain, the eminent members of the medical 
and surgical professions almost invariably belong to 
both faculties, and for the most part practise in both. 
Their universities, unlike ours, which scrupulously 
conserve-many ancient prejudices and blunders, place 
surgery now in the same rank with medicine; nearly 
the same preliminary education is requisite to qualify 
for both, and in each faculty the same degrees are 
taken. There are still pure physicians and pure sur- 
geons, but in most cases they are united. The old 
gradations are rigidly adhered to, and there is a 
regular series of bachelors, licentiates, and dectors, 
in medicine and surgery, as well as in divinity, law, 
and philosophy. There is scarcely a practitioner of 
note who is not a doctor in surgery, as well as in 
medicine. 

A certain amount of university education, or of 
general education in colleges qualified to confer 
degrees, is a requisite preliminary.to graduation in 
either faculty; they are not content, as at home, 
with the shambling examinations in classics or science 
which are suffered to pass muster at our colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, and which permit grossly 
ignorant men to qualify, if they have a sprinkling 
of professional knowledge. The squabbles lately 
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witnessed in England, are not visible here, the facul- 
ties being on a precisely equal footing; and the 
highest interests of both professions are superin- 
tended by the Academy of Medicine and Surgery of 
New Castile, which has a limited number of mem- 
bers, and where none can become candidates unless 
highly qualified. 

A comparison of standing between the highest 
practitioner at home and abroad may be interesting ; 
and to assist it I will give the list of offices and 
titles of two eminent Spaniards, in the highest ranks 
of the profession. One is a doctor of medicine and 
surgery, and professor of surgery, physician-surgeon 
to the royal family, and fellow of the Academy of 
Medicine and Surgery of New Castile by concursus, 
fellow of various scientific bodies, professor emeritus 
of mathematics pure and mixed, editor of scientific 
journals, official opposer of candidates for profes- 
sorial ehairs, and proposed as one of three aspirants 
for the post of Catedratico, in the suppressed college 
of San Carlos. 

The other is likewise a doctor of medicine and 
surgery, titular and corresponding fellow of various 
learned bodies of the kingdom, and of foreign coun- 
tries, author and translater of various works on me- 
dicine, surgery, and the physical and natural sciences, 
rewarded with a premium by concursus, proposed for 
the academy of medicine and surgery of New Castile, 
as one of the most distinguished professors, by the 
title of honorary academician of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, first officer of she ministry of the govern- 
ment of the Peninsula, commissioner of public in- 
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struction in relation to medicine, surgery, pharmacy, 
and veterinary surgery, and ex-deputy to the Cortes. 
This gentleman with the swelling list of titles, is 
Don Pedro Mata; the other is Don Gabriel Usera 
—neither of them known, to any extent, beyond the 
precincts of their native country. 

The Provisional Government gave great offence, 
last autumn, by abolishing the school of medicine 
and surgery at Cadiz—apparently in revenge for the 
well-known Jisparterist feeling of a large party in 
that town. The medical college of Cadiz was a very 
ancient institution ; and shared with those of Madrid 
and Barcelona the medical and surgical faculties of 
the kingdom, there being likewise chairs of medicine 
in the three Universities. With a blind rage for 
inconsiderate reforms, Sefior Caballero abolished the 
schools of Cadiz and the Universities, limited the 
concession of faculties to Madrid and Barcelona, and 
distributed the preliminary education throuzh five 
colleges for the various provinces, in the cities of 
Seville, Valencia, Saragossa, Valladolid, and San- 
tiago. The Andalucians, who could heretofore per- 
fect their professional education at Cadiz, must now 
repair to Barcelona or the capital; and Cadiz, it 
may well be conceived, was justly indignant. Upon 
her strong remonstrance the decree was ultimately 
revoked. 

The secret of all these huxtering and peddling re- 
forms, is the endeavour to extricate the medical and 
surgical professions from the inadequate considera- 
tion in which they are unfortunately held in Spain; 
the true cause of which is, that the fees are so 
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wretchedly low as to present neither a prize nor an 
encouragement. Hence, most inevitably, an inferior 
order of practitioners. How could it be otherwise 
when you are attended at a shilling or two the visit ? 

Injudicious interferences with the course of profes- 
sional studies in medicine and surgery, have been a 
prevailing vice with the Spanish government for some 
years past. A few winters back, a ministerial decree 
was published, prohibiting all physicians from prac- 
tising, who were not furnished with certificates from 
the Fisico-mayor. This led to the most curious, and 
unhappily, vexatious consequences 1n some remote 
towns. ‘The business of physicking and healing, in a 
regular way, was entirely suspended, the strong- 
minded were cured by their lucky exemption from the 
visitations of recognised practice, and the weak and 
hypochondriacal were thrown into the hands of 
quacks. In one instance, the only physician resident 
in the locality was called m. His answer to the 
staring patient was, that it was impossible for him to 
eure him! The horrible word ‘ incurable” gurgled 
in the patient’s throat. ‘By no means,” said the 
suspended physician, “ but if I dared to prescribe for 
you, it would be as much as my neck is worth.” The 
patient inquired of his relations, who surrounded the 
bed, whether he was not in a state of high delirium; 
they declared that no symptoms of such a state were 
observable. The patient tried again, and imagined 
that his medico must have taken a bath in Lethe, 
and forgotten all his professional studies, or else that 
one of the two must be staring mad. At length, 
he implored him for the love of God and of the 
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Virgin, to come and see him daily. The physician 
came as desired, shook his head each day, and said 
that the patient’s state was indeed serious, but that 
he would not write a recipe for one hundred dollars, 
seeing that his carta or diploma had been invalidated 
by a late ministerial order. ‘‘ Ay Dios!” exclaimed 
the patient, “and must I die without advice, by 
virtue of a late ministerial order?” The doctor 
again shook his head, and chewed the head of his 
cane—a common resource when doctors are posed. 
It was evident that medicine was banished from 
the Andalucian territory, as it formerly was from 
Rome. A _ beneficent government withheld the 
permission to kill or cure; and if physic was sent 
to the dogs, the patient might go there too. He 
certainly had one consolation left,—he might wait till 
the medical alumni, in the various universities of 
Spain, had finished their course, and graduated regu- 
larly ; andif he survived so long—perhaps som? three 
or four years—might then have the benefit of duly 
authorised advice. Or he might make the journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consulting the Fisico- 
mayor—a distance of some 230 miles—and die on the 
road. Or again, he might have recourse to some 
Herbolario, or empirical Curandero, who would 
shorten his term of suffering by the most approved 
quackery. He wisely had recourse to none of these 
alternatives; and, relying on Dame Nature, a practi- 
tioner who needs no diploma, he was miraculously 
well in a very few days, and, from the bottom of his 
renovated heart, thanked his paternal government. 

- In other cases, where the agency of irregular prac- 
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titioners was in defiance of the law resorted to, the 
prescriptions were sent to the village apothecary ; 
but the botica was found shut up, the licences of 
the boticarios under the new regulations, with the 
approved metropolitan medicines, not having yet 
arrived; and when they did come, which was after 
the lapse of several weeks, they lay for some days at 
the ‘\yuntamiénto, awaiting the inspection of the 
newly-appointed Council of Health, who, of course, 
couldn't funcionar till their appointments came in 
due form; and no one dared remove them to the 
boticario’s, till they paid the esportula of the Fisica- 
tura-mayor. The villagers had full time to imbue 
themselves, by dint of slow reflection, with a full sense 
of the benevolent intentions of the government in 
establishing this state of close medical siege. When 
their wives had completed their periods of parturi- 
tion respectively, and the Partera was sent for, there 
being mo departure here from the venerable system of 
female midwifery, the lady sent for answer that she 
no longer practised in her peculiar profession, being 
prohibited by the government order, until she was 
furnished with a fresh carta of licence. It was thus 
wisely forbidden to augment the population, save by 
virtue of a ministerial order; which, considering the 
prevailing distress, spoke largely for the progress of 
the government in the science of utilitarian economy. 

Hundreds of young Spaniards came into the world 
Heaven knows how! most probably head-forcmost ; 
but it has not been ascertained that the Government 
restrictions proved anything of a serious preventive 
check, any more than the speculations of Parson 
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Malthus. It is certain that a score of children died, 
but I never heard that bread was cheaper or more 
plentiful. Yet even in death itself the masterly 
policy of the Government made itself felt. A friend 
of mine, who lost a fine boy, because his wife could have 
no sage-femme of experiénce, informed the Parroco of 
his desire to have the infant buried ; but the priest 
acquainted him in return of the necessity to previde 
him with a medical certificate, and an order for the 
Regidor, in accordance with the new and stringent 
regulations. ‘Santo Dios!” exclaimed my friend, 
‘they will not have men either live or die, be cured or 
be buried. What is it they want? They banish medi- 
cine from the province, and then they require a medi- 
eal certificate. We can neither live in security, nor 
die in peace, por vida de sanos—a beneficent Govern- 
ment!” From all which it may plainly be seen that 
centralised administration, and the application of 
standards of advanced civilisation, to a countxy like 
Spain, so’ pre-eminently “slow” and immovable, is a 
delightful illustration of the chopping of blocks with 
razors; and that after the temporary inconvenience 
of new systems has blown over and merged into the 
accustomed desuetude, which laughs at legislation as 
love laughs at locksmiths, men are born to live and 
die here pretty much like their forefathers, and snap 
their fingers at the Fisicatura-mayor. 

There are two descriptions of medical attendants in 
Spain, as in other countries—the ordinary or family 
physician, and the physician called in to hold a 
consultation in cases of emergency. The former is 
styled the medico de cabecera, or ‘‘ bolster physician, 
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the latter the medico de apelacion, or “doctor of 
appeal.” | | 

The phrase for taking out one’s doctor's degree is 
a little curious. I+ is this—‘* Such a one has doctored 
himself.” Heaven forbid that this should be done 
literally in the English sense,for there is no limit to 
the youth of graduates. It is only the other day that 
a mancebo came to settle here in Seville from Sala- 
manca. He wasa doctor of medicine and surgery, 
and his age was under twenty! The puffing system 
extends over the whole world, where there are types 
and presses. Accordingly these young practitioners 
are usually ushered into notice by the puff prelimi- 
nary in the papers. Sometimes these paragraphs are 
malicious. Thus—‘‘ El Doctor Luiz Maria, who is 
married to a daughter of his uncle, el Medico Silva, 
while he was a first-year’s-student, displayed no very 
praiseworthy conduct; but afterwards his conduct 
was more regular. He is a mozo of good memory, 
and if he can be brought to apply himself seriously 
to the study of medicine, and leave off gambling, he 
may make a good practitioner.” This barbed arrow 
came from Salamanca, as the date of the anonymous 
epistle testified, and was probably dictated by jealousy 
on the part of some other aspirant too dull to 
‘doctor himself.” Lampooning and sarcasm are 
perhaps more prevalent, in Spain than in any other 
European country, and the healing profession comes in 
for its full share. The most ordinary term of ridicule 
is medico de media tigera, or “‘doctor of half a tonsure,” 
a reproach in which the briefless barrister likewise 
shares, and which answers to the French “ avocat a 
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simple tonsure.” The phrase lias descended from the 
old times, when all the learned professions wore the 
tonsure. The medico galenista is a peculiar theorist, 
and the Sangrado is the vulgar bleeder. 

It is little to the credit of surgical science here 
that a man of great merit lately lost his life in conse- 
quence of the irresolution of the two surgeons who 
attended him, in not proceeding to a timely amputa- 
tion. He had accidentally wounded two of the 
fingers of his right hand, from which gangrene 
ensued. ‘There is no doubt whatever that his life 
would have been saved by prompt amputation of the 
arm; and the willingness of the patient to undergo the 
operation may be inferred from the fact that he said, 
when the subject was mooted to him: “Si, senores, 
cut away as you will—arm, leg, thigh—everything 
but the head—TI can’t spare that!” He was a naval 
officer, and a worthy successor of the Colons and 
Corteses. The surgeons trembled to run thevsisk of 
amputation. When the gangrene had reached this 
true sailor’s wrist, and hollowed out a black circle in 
the back of his hand, he characteristically exclaimed, 
looking at it—‘‘ Here’s a cheap, ready-made, snuff- 
box !” 

Spain is the classic land of quacks. Its immense 
extent, its imperfect civilisation, the unfrequency and 
irregularity of communications, all combine to pro- 
duce this result. But more than all else, the reluc- 
tance of the people to read, and the absence of a 
wholesome and popular current literature. The 
Curandero has an immense extent of ignorance and 
gullibility to practise on, and, to do him justice, he 
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exploits it successfully. In the country villages and 
remote parts, there is often no regular physician or 
surgeon, sometimes not an apothecary ; and where 
there is one of this latter tribe, he generally practises 
without scruple in all the faculties. The Curandero 
does the same: with this difference, that he invents 
his own materia medica, or takes it from traditional 
quackery, and the oldest women around him. 

The Curandero is of various kinds. There is the 
vender of Orviétan, or counter-poison, who has an 
antidote for everything; the barber-surgeon, who, 
like Sangrado, bleeds for everything ; the Curandero 
Maravilloso, or Spanish Morison, who has a pill or 
a powder to cure everything (I don’t suppose English- 
men have anyright to inveigh against Spanish quacks) ; 
the Nevero, or snow-vender, who makes up an imita- 
tion of snow, and vends it in phials at fairs as a 
remedy for aches and pains # and the Caracol-Curan- 
deroyor snail-doctor, who, with snails and frogs, pro- 
fesses to cure every inward complaint. Finally, there 
is the Gusano-Curandero, or worm-quack, who attacks 
the thousand diseases which flesh is heir to with 
decoctions or plasters of powdered reptiles; and the 
Saludador, who kisses the most dangerous sores, 
and undertakes to cure them with his breath. 

A Curandero, in the district of Cuenca, had, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary pharmacopceia that has 
ever been heard of. His name was Campillo, and his 
renown spread far and wide—into Castile on the one 
hand, and into La Mancha on the other. He was 
endued with extraordinary eloquence, and his influ- 
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ence over his patients was immense. He wrought 
upon their imagination and enthusiasm, and was thus 
probably indebted to a species of natural magnetism 
for many of his triumphs. He was the Napoleon of 
quacks, and some of his cures, though nearly incre- 
dible, are well attested. . 

A dropsical patient, thirty years of age, applied to 
him. He had passed through the hands of the most 
expert members of the faculty, and had vainly tried 
every recognised remedy. He was so weak as to 
require to be carried about. Campillo resolved, in 
this man’s case, to try a most extraordinary species 
of allopathy. He carried him tothe hospital, where a 
number of children then were lying, and purposely 
infected him with small-pox! The disease was com- 
pletely developed in him, his sufferings were excessive, 
and his face and body were pitted for life. But his 
dropsy disappeared for éver. 

One would suppose that the remedy here was &lmost 
worse than the disease.’ Not so, however, thought 
the good Cuencans. Scores of dropsical and other 
patients flocked to him, requesting to be cured by 
small-pox. And Campillo records I know not how 
many cases, but does not say a word of those he 
killed. This genius had a great contempt for all 
ordinary sorts of plasters, whether designed for cuts, 
contusions, or ulcers, and accordingly he invented 
lotions and plasters of his own. A rich proprietor 
wounded his leg against a tree in hunting. His ordi- 
nary surgeon applied cataplasms, composed of bread- 
crumb, milk, and saffron, to allay the inflammation. 
A large ulcer unfortunately ensued, the limb became 
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swollen, and acute pains were felt. He tried another 
surgeon; worse and worse. He lost his appetite and 
his sleep. Such was the fruit of sundry decoctions, 
ptisans, and medicines, prescribed (said the doctors) 
to make his blood fluid, and correct its acrid humours. 
He next applied to the Cirujano-mayor of the royal 
armies, who left nothing untried; applied the most 
powerful alteratives, and salivated him most effec- 
tually. The ulcer, notwithstanding, became so large 
that there was soon a talk'of amputating the limb. 
Before this last resort, Campillo was applied to, and 
told him to pour three times a day on the limb the 
contents of a pint bottle with which he supplied him, 
rigidly enjoining him not to taste the contents of the 
bottle. The leg was speedily cured, and Campillo 
afterwards confessed that the cure was effected with 
common water ! 

But Campillo’s grand remedy—start not, fair 
reades—was oil of earth-worms! For rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, and all other pains and aches, friction 
with this odd embrocation of the parts affected was 
invariably prescribed by him, and, he declares, with uni- 
form success. It was thus prepared :—Half-fill a quart 
bottle with garden-worms, wash repeatedly to free 
them from the mould, and after having wiped them well 
with a white linen cloth, carefully cork and bladder 
the mouth of the bottle. Bury it afterwards for a 
fortnight in a heap of manure, by the end of 
which time the contents of the bottle will have rotted 
and been converted into an oil of marvellous efficacy. 
Sefor Campillo has written a treatise, from which the 
foregoing directions are extracted for the benefit of 
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our amateur hydropathists and homceopathists. He 
adds with inimitable naiveté, that “the smell of this 
oil is somewhat disagreeable, but that the pains of 
gout and rheumatism appear still more so.” 

One of the most renowned of Spanish quacks was 
the so-styled Doctor Juan Perez de Montalvan, who 
anticipated our modest British empirics in trumpeting 
forth and vending to an enormous extent pills of 
alleged universal efficacy. Montalvan was in fact the 
Spanish Morison. It was upon this Curandero, whose 
address was most imposing, and his eloquence truly 
electrifying in puffing his infallible panacea, that 
the following pleasant pasquinade was written : — 

«“ El doctor tu te lo pones, 
El Montalvan no lo eres, 


Luego quitandote el Don, 
Te quedas solo Juan Perez.” 


“The ‘Doctor’ you yourself clapt on ; 
You ne’er were yet, in all your days, ‘i 
A Montalvan ; take off the ‘ Don,’ 
There’s nothing left but ‘Jack Peréz !’” 
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THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN SPAIN. 


Britis interests in the Peninsula are happily 
recovering from the effects of unfortunate partisan- 
ship. Our devotedness to the cause of Expartero, 
which caused us to forget for a time that it is with 
the Spanish nation alone we have to deal, is in the 
course of obliteration by the more correct position 
which we have assumed, and the irrepressible feelings 
of Espanolismo are no longer outraged. The excellent 
speech of Mr. Bulwer, on presenting his credentials 
to Queen Isabel, has produced a very decided and 
beneficial effect; and the noble and glorious Penin- 
sular people are prepared to regard us as brothers. 
Englishmen, too, during the events of the last year 
exercised their official influence, in more than one 
instance, to the great advantage of the Spanish nation. 
Our Consul at Seville, Mr. Williams, did much to allay 
excited and revengeful feelings during the siege and 
bombardment, as an eminently impartial arbiter. 

Our Consul at Barcelona, Mr. Penleaze, effected, 
upon terms satisfactory to all parties, the surrender 
of last November; and the negotiations opened upon 
that occasion, as well as those which subsequently 
led to the evacuation of the Castle of Figueras and 
to the entire pacification of Catalonia, were in a great 
measure conducted to a successful issue by Colonel. 
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Delamere, formerly an officer in the British Auxiliary 
Legion, and now an aide-de-camp of Baron de Meer’s, 
who rode to Madrid and back, a distance of 1100 
English miles, in six days! Again, our energetic 
young Consul at Cartagena, Mr. Turner, saved all 
the compromised from death by extraordinary exer- 
tions and at the repeated risk of his life—acts all 
worthy of England, and which Span will indelibly 
remember. 

The finger of France may be traced in every dis- 
turbance of the past year through the Peninsula. 
When the Regent’s power was merely tottering, ere 
the so-called Parliamentary League was formed 
against him, and before he had dismissed Lopez and 
called Becerra to his councils, French diplomatic agents 
were busied in every corner of Spain, undermining his 
influence and blackening his name. The Embassy at 
Madrid and the Consulates in every port were constant 
foci of intrigue; and military agents scattered thi ough 
the Peninsula, having no visible means of subsistence 
nor power to maintain a heavy scale of expenditure, 
except as specially commissioned from beyond the 
Pyrenees, poisoned the minds of the army, and 
debauched both officers and sergeants with glittering 
lures. A vast propagandism of ingenious falsehood, — 
radiated from the agents of French diplomacy, and 
journals, supposed to be Spanish, but giving currency 
to French ideas, supporting French views, and en- 
forcing French interests, rivetted the chains of — 
prejudiced ignorance around the minds of their. 
countrymen. Not one defeat nor a succession of - 
failures could relax the tenacity of these crafty 
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emissaries ; perseverance endured till resistance slept 
—<disecomfiture was met by redoubled activity ; and 
through the chequered vicissitudes of blundering and: 
successful finesse, their efforts were unscrupulous and 
unintermitting, until French interests were finally 
_ triumphant, and the overthrow of Espartero was 
accomplished. 

Four years since, France had — best intriguers 
scattered through Syria. When the complication of 
the Eastern question ceased, she transferred these to 
the Peninsula, and the powers of sap and mine which 
we -had caused to fail against the Sultan, were 
directed with renewed ardour, and with the bitter- 
ness of previous disappointment, against Espartero. 
Her diplomatic abilities, great and small, were con- 
centrated in Spain, and the money-power was applied 
with a vigour which I heard remarked in all parts of 
Spain visited by me last year, from Cadiz to Barcelona. 

I was likewise a witness to the fluent declarations 
about the perfidious plans of England to destroy 
Spanish commerce and to absorb their political inde- 
pendence—about the ambitious islanders, the grasping 
shopkeepers, and our Machiavelian uses of the right 
of search, which, heard in the same identical terms in 
twenty different quarters, seemed strongly to indicate 
that all was rehearsed; and it needs no prophet to 
divine the cause why Narvaez and Concha, why 
Pezuela and O'Donnell, were despatched from French 
to Spanish ports, by a purely accidental relaxation of 
a@ most stringent passport system,—why trunks and 
portmanteaus accompanied them, which no single 
porter could lift,—why two sums of a million each 
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openly crossed the Pyrenees, and why permanent 
Councils, directing the operations against the Regent, 
sat at Bayonne and Perpignan. The plot was ad- 
mitted, and its excellence extolled, by the very 
Afrancesados themselves; by men so ridiculously 
Frenchified in their ways, as to affect to speak 
Castilian with a French accent—for even this absur- 
dity may be found in Spajn. It is convenient for 
French statesmen to deny all this; but they may be — 
answered from Mendoza’s charming “ Life of Lazarillo 
de Tormes,” where the young rogue having sucked 
the blind beggar’s wine through a straw, ‘‘ Pensazs,” 
says the-latter to the bystanders, “‘ que este mi mozo 
es algun inocente? pues oid si el demonio ensayara otra 
tal hazaha.” “Perhaps you thought this youngster 
innocent? But you have heard his exploits, and see 
if the devil can match them!” 

The first advantage which the French possess in 
their continental and eastern diplomacy, is derived 
from their profession of Catholicism, which, feeling 
generally but little respect for any religion, they play 
off most successfully against the interests of heretic 
England. The next is from their habitual politeness 
and refined dissimulation. John Bull, even in an 
embroidered coat, is blunt, downright, and candid— — 
virtues in themselves, but misplaced when they exist 
in excess in such an atmosphere as that of Madrid. 
We were belied in the politest way in the world, 
misrepresented with the civilest assurance, beslandered 
with the most courteous effrontery. We are no such 
accomplished Palaciegos as the French, such whis- 
perers of a Camarilla; we are rough, plain-spoken, 
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and undissembling; and were politely jockeyed by 
the politest of Embassies. 

It is odd how soon people forget the dirt they 
have been made to eat. The generous obliviousness 
with which Spain has thrown herself of late into the 
arms of France, seems an improvement on the Chris- 
tian endurance of coblers’ wives, who love their 
hammering consorts the more, the more vigorously 
they have plied them with strap. When Ferdinand 
VIL., then Prince of the Asturias, was in appointed 
residence at Valengay, his trembling existence hanging 
on the beck and power of France, this worthy name- 
sake and descendant of that Ferdinand who dealt 
somewhat differently with the Moors of Seville, 
repeatedly wrote the most servile letters to Fouché, 
Duc d’Otranto, soliciting the high honour of being 
allowed to ally himself in marriage with some relation, 
however distant, of the Imperial Family of Bonaparte. 
This lewly suit was refused, a Castilian Prince of the 
Blood Royal being held unworthy the hand of a 
parvenue Corsican drab. Spain has ate her leek 
since then with the dexterous rapidity of a Fluellen. 
We hear much of Castilian pride and revenge. 
Erreur! Their bosoms are the quintessence of 
charity, meekness, and all Christian virtues. The 
lofty-minded Ferdinand used to kiss the policeman 
Fouché’s hand whenever he chanced to see him; and 
Fouché used to say, “ I always washed it after, for 
the man was treés-sale /” 

The doctrines of centralization imported from 
France, and sought to be arbitrarily enforced by 
Narvaez and Bravo, will never become popular 
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amongst the Spanish peoples:Spain, it must never 
be forgotten, is not, like Fratica, a long-eompacted 
and homogeneous kingdom, but an union of different 
states ad principalities, each retaining its own strong 
. @iatinctive peculiarities—its essential differences in 
habits and modes of thinking. The Castiles and 
Andalucia, the Basques and HEstremadura, are as 
unlike as distinct states in any part of the continent 
of Europe; Valencia and the Asturias have few 
points of resemblance; Catalonia and Galicia are 
wholly dissimilar. Local interests and _ feelings, 
provincial differences and jealousies, special insti- 
tutions ‘and privileges closely cherished, are as 
little to be reconciled or fused as any other 
elements most heterogeneous; and an assault on 
this independent action would necessarily lead to 
disaffection. 

When the Prince de Joinville came in his frigate, 
the Belle Poule, to Cadiz, in 1842, some of his country- 
men, who had been compromised in certain political 
conspiracies at Paris, posterior to the House of 
Orléans ascending the throne, and who, having served 
in the Carlist war till the Convention of Bergara, were 
consuming their spirits in vainly pressing on the 
Spanish Government their claims to large arrears of 
pay, and to a permanent pension, according to the 
terms of their entering the service, waited on His 
Royal Highness to represent their wishes. The Prince, 
surrounded by his naval staff, received them with an 
airy urbanity, and the principal members of the depu- 
tation having been withheld by considerations of 
convenance and politeness from nakedly stating the 
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hardships gfdheir case, a Herculean and broken-nosed _ 
Gascon, Wkéételd the rank of captain, and the bridge 


of whose nose had been shot away while defending a 
bridge in Navarre, stepped forward, and stripped the 
question of all its obscurity, thus :—‘“ Is sont tous 
des polissons, des traitres, des infames, mon Prince— 

‘* Mais, mon ami, il ne faut pas parler comme ¢a,” 
interrupted the Prince. ‘ Les voleurs!” roared out 
the Gascon; “ils nous ont pillés. Ce n’est qu'un 
brigandage ouvert.” (All further interruption was 
unavailing.) ‘* Ce ne sont que des fourbes, des 
filous, des fausseurs, des flibustiers ; ils tromperaient 
le bon Dieu lui-méme. Que diable, mon Prince ! 
Faites que nous rentrions en France. Parlez tout 
doucement a votre pére, il est assez bon enfant au fond. 
Oui, faites que nous rentrions en France; c’est un 
pays ot l'on peut vivre. Il my a que les Francais 
et les Anglais qui sont des hommes !” 

Perhaps such a speech was never before addressed 
to a royal personage. But it came from the heart, 
and was efficacious for its purpose. The Prince 
appealed to Louis-Philippe’s generosity ; the case of 
these exiles was made to include itself within the terms 
of the last amnesty, and the parties are now in 
France, waiters upon the financial providence of 
Spain, which will probably shed its rays on them at 
the Greek kalends, beaming from the Salamanca 
contract. But I am assured, upon good authority, 
that M. de Joinville acted a characteristic part upon 
this occasion, frowning when the Gascon blurted forth 
his compliment to the English, and thereupon cutting 
short his speech as appears above. 
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“Prince, vous nous rendrez Juste said the 
deputation. a 

“© Avec ceci, sil est nécessaire!™ sejoined the ee 
De Joinville, drawing and flourishing his sword after 
@ fashion familiar in the booths at Bartholomew Fair. 
The deputation stared, bowed profoundly, and retired. 

It is curious to observe what tricks are played with 
national emblems. Each nation’s own emblem is of 
course the only genuine article. The Russian eagle, — 
the Austrian eagle, the American eagle, each looks 
with a jealous and surly eye on its ornithological rival. 
When France sported on her banner the imperial bird, 
if a man spoke of L’ Aigle in a Frenchman’s presence, 
the Frenchman would take it as an insult if any but 
his own great goose were intended; and Jonathan, 
at the present day, takes every allusion of the kind to 
mean, as a matter of course, the Yankee bird. If 
meanings were sifted, there would be much more 
sense in a roasted chicken than in the embroidered 
Haliczetus Leucocephalus.* The jealousy extends to 
the British lion, whose claims, ridiculous to relate, 
are not acknowledged in Western Europe. France 
scouts them through jealousy, and Spain through a 
more intelligible motive—she has lions of her own. Her 
national standard displays a pair of castles and apair 
of lions—the visible type and embodiment of the 
united crowns of Castile and Léon. All Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, therefore, combine, of malice prepense, 
to lower us on the zoological scale, and our national 
emblem is converted to a leopard! Neither in Spain 
nor in France do you ever hear of the ‘ British lion ;” 


* The bald eagle, the United States emblem. 
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no, itis always ‘“ the leopard,” ‘* the cruel and blood- 
thirsty leopard,” with divers absurd variations to the 
same tune, at which England can well afford to laugh. 
Jt is curiously illustrative of the national wealths 
respectively, that a Spaniard when he talks of “ mil- 
lions,” means millions of reals or twopences; a 
Frenchman, millions of francs, or tenpences; but an 
Englishman, millions of solid pounds sterling. 

France appears for ever destined to set the fashions 
to the rest of Europe, and in politics as well as tailor- 
ing, she has her imitators in all directions.. No 
sooner had she scoured her musket after the Three 
Days, and completed her last Revolution, than the 
youthful heroes of the Barricades, bearded and flow- 
ing-haired, paraded the Boulevards in triumph, and 
called themselves Young France. Young Belgium 
followed in a few months, Young Poland, Young 
Italy next, and then Young Germany. Germany 
having overcome her feelings of hereditary hatred, 
and taken to copying France, it was time that Eng- 
land should subdue hers; and accordingly, we have 
lately seen a small but powerful party spring up in 
the British Senate, resolved to renovate the present, 
and restore the past, and known as Young Eng- 
Jand. The vogue of renovation has at length 
reached the Peninsula, where it was most wanted, 
and where I trust it will be most unflinchingly 
applied. But if Young Spain has no better cham- 
pion than Gonzalez Bravo, the hope is illusory. 

There are points of affinity between Spain and 
England, which will doubtless surprise. St. George 
is the patron Saint of Britain, and likewise of the 
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Kingdom of Aragon. The lion rampant figures on 
the national standard of both countries. Both have 
been for the most part in constant. hostility with 
France. Spain and England had. once a common 
King in Philip II.. The Kingdom of Galicia is the 
exact counterpart of Ireland, in the: mountainous 
and sea-girt character of the country, and in the 
manners, habits, and appearance of the people. -The 
Castilian monarchy is fused out of eighteen distinct — 
kingdoms—ours is consolidated out of ten, the Hep- 
tarchy, Ireland, Wales,.and Scotland. Spain had 
once the dominion of the sea, to which England has 
succeeded. We drink more of her wine than all the 
rest of the world, take more of her oil, her bark, 
and her fruit.. We lend her our money; we work 
her mimes. To our arms alone is she indebted for 
her triumph in the War of Independence, and to our 
negotiation for the close of the wasting War of Suc- 
cession in the Convention of Bergara. We have 
fought for her, bled for her, died for her. We 
have squandered in her behalf. our gold and our 
lives. Why should eH: pert of Spain be closed 
against us$ 8 + 
» Spain has pecduacd its bards to sound the praises 

of St. George, as well as Merry Englani. Campo- 
redondo in his ‘‘ Armas de: erie en Uriente,” thus 
invokes the. Cappadocian: knight :— er 


_ D4 de la celestial caballeria | Oe tng eels 
~~; dinsigne,capitan, Marte ohristiano. Segue eee 
Que: de agarenas | huestes la osadia 
__ Mil veces quebrantaste por tu mano, ne 

“OMG ent Quien el pueblo Aragonés confia,: « 
bh me cepeee aos Gent nee 
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Captain of the celestial chivalry, , 

Renowned St. George, unconquered Christian Mars ! 
Whose powerful hand has crushed a thousand times 
Insulting hosts of recreant Agarenes ; 

Thou in whom grateful Aragon confides, 

Proud of her patron, safe beneath his shield ! 


Aragon and Catalonia, not content with these 
exploits against the Moors, fitted out expeditions 
against the Turks, and gave powerful assistance to 
Andronicus Paleologus before Byzantium fell, thus 
evincing their uncompromising hostility to both sec- 
tions of the Agarenes or Mahometans. They uni- 
formly fought under the patronage of Saint George, 
whose name with them sounds far less musically than 
m our northern throats, for Spaniards pronounce it 
““Gchorgchy.” The Spanish language, as spoken, 
has more affinity with that of Ingland than of 
France. 

I shall not push the parallel so far as Victor Hugo 
does, evho comically, yet seriously, extends it to tea 
and cocoa; “ Chose singuliére—le thé est pour ? Angle- 
terre ce quwétait pour [ Espagne le cacao,” and finds a 
‘‘ shameful” resemblance in the fact, that Spain held 
Francis the First in captivity, as England did Napo- 
leon; but I shall accept his rapprochement of the 
national characters of Britain and Iberia, and hold 
with him that both countries possess in common the 
great and ennobling qualities of resolution, pride, 
and perseverance. 

The English, resident here for some time, usually 
become attached to the Spanish ways and customs. 
Ladies resident but for a year or two, whether Eng- 
lish, French, or natives of any other country, almost 
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invariably wear the mantilla, and its inimitable grace 
and suitableness to the summer heats, make the most _ 
tastefully trimmed bonnet look inelegant by its side. 
They likewise soon learn to speak Spanish ; and if they 
settle permanently, the probability is, that their 
children will forget the English language, or, what 
comes pretty nearly to the same thing, will have 
never acquired it. It is amusing to see the way in 
which English names are masqueraded, where the 
partics have been long enough resident out of Iung- 
land to prefer the Spanish mode. Thus I find 
“ John Duncan Shaw” metamorphosed into ‘ Don 
Juan Dunecano Schau”—“ Salter,” into ‘ Saltero,” 
and plain “ Paul Cross,” into ‘‘ Don Pablo Mariano 
Crosa.” But the oddest of all these metamorphoses 
is that effected in a few years time in a person who, 
for political purposes, was desirous to appear as 
Spanish as possible ; and he who went forth masque- 
rading as “ Don Jacinto Rosel,” had some time 
before been little ‘“‘ Jack Russell.” I have elsewhere 
dwelt on this peculiarity. 

If people in England were generally aware of the 
ridicule, almost contempt, which foreigners, more 
especially Spaniards, with their chivalrous courtesy 
towards the fair, evince for our mode of styling and 
addressing young ladies, with the blunt, stiff, and 
odious ‘* Miss,”"—-the only expression which the 
language supplies—they would take steps for the 
speedy reform of this social grievance. ‘ How do 
you do, Miss ?”—“ The pleasure of wine with you, 
Miss ?”—“ Pray, do you know so-and-so, Miss ?”— 
‘* May I have the honour of dancing the next set with 
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you, Miss?’ The rude, disagreeable, hissing, ser- 
pentine sound, would seem to have been invented by 
some sour old monk to throw a wet blanket on all 
elegant intercourse between the sexes. Think of the 
difference between this and the refined and softened 
courtesy of the dew-dropping French word, ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle,” or the Spanish “ Senorita,” ‘‘ Nina,” ‘* Don- 
cella,” ** Doncelluela,’—so numerous are the pleasant 
varieties of sweetness. The coarseness and bluntness 
of our language in this respect have very much impeded 
its cultivation on the Continent, and combined with 
rude and insolent manners to make us unhappily 
unpopular, amongst other serious consequences 
cramping the extension of the productions of British 
skill. To what important results may the most trivial 
causes lead! Victor Hugo, in his “ Letters on the 
Rhine,” has a passage curiously illustrative of this 
subject, in describing his conversation in English with 
the tlfree young ladies in Falkenburg’s Castle :— 
** M’adressant de mon air le plus gracieux a la plus 
grande des trois: Miss, lui dis-je, en corrigeant le 
laconisme de la phrase par l'exagération du salut, 
what is, if you please, the name of this castle?’ Un- 
questionably the phrase is not ‘ fit to throw to a 
dog ;” pray you, amend it. I would humbly suggest 
the adoption into the English language of the word 
‘“¢ Maddmsel,” as a substitute for the abominable 
‘* Miss,” which henceforth should be used as a stigma 
a sense in which it is now so frequently applied. 
Having already modified the French ‘“* demoiselle” 
into “ damsel,” to ‘‘ Maddmsel,” is but an easy step. 


If the change were adopted at Court, it would imme- 
19 
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diately become popular; and'‘to begin, the Queen’s 
maids of honour might be described in the Court 
Circular as “ the Honourable Madamsel So-and-so,” 
instead of ‘ the Honourable Miss Such-and-such.” 
For this suggestion, I expect to be rewarded by a 
round of valentines from all the unmarried ladies in 
the kingdom. 

The prejudices against us in Spain are as old as 
the days of Philip II. It is a remarkable illustration 
of the feelings of that period, that Cervantes makes 
one of his heroes, an English Catholic, ask pardon of 
Heaven for violating ‘‘ his Catholic duty, which for- 
bids him to draw his sword against Catholics,” even at 
the bidding of his royal mistress—an infidel, and there- 
fore incapable of lawfully commanding him! Think of 
this from the conceiver of Sancho Panca—from so 
keen a satirist as the powerful painter of the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance! The dread of being 
reported to Queen Elizabeth as “a Christia.. or a 
coward,” was not sufficient motive in Cervantes’s 
judgment to influence his hero to perform his patriotic 
duty; he must also be swayed by the dread of losing 
his mistress. 

_ It was habitual amongst the old Peninsular poets 
to call our island “ Snowy England ;” and Camoens 
in his Lusiad, more than once applies to us this chilling 
epithet. The proud contempt with which Philip 
deigned to visit our barbarous island, and put up for 
@ brief space with his outlandish wife, as both he and 
his courtiers deemed Queen Mary, illustrates feelings 
‘which the subsequent destruction of the Armada 
burnt into hatred. 
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In one of Cervantes’s novels, he speaks of a young 
Englishman, professing the Catholic faith, who was 
about to be married to a Scotchwoman, also a Roman 
Catholic, or, as he phrases it, ‘‘ a secret Christian 
like himself !” (‘‘ ast mismo secreta Christiana como el.”) 
To this hour the English are not held to be Christians 
by the common people in the Peninsula; and murder 
is immeasurably less criminal in their eyes than 
heresy. : 

How little was known of England in the Peninsula 
at the period of the ‘ Invincible Armada,” may be 
inferred from the fact, that the Spanish admiral was 
looking for Bristol where Dover stands. Cervantes, 
in his ‘ Espahola Inglesa,” placing an imaginary 
English lord at the head of the Channel fleet, dubs 
him “ El] Baron de Lansac,” a curious corruption of 
the renowned name of Lancaster. It is a pleasant 
illustration of the passage—“* Aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homesus,” that the creator of Quixote makes our 
glorious Queen Elizabeth, in the same story, confer 
the command of one of her line-of-battle ships, ex 
abrupto, upon a stripling who had never been aboard 
aship! The name which he invents for the Scotch 
lady before referred to, is equally unfortunate— 
Clisterna ! 

And the patronymics of his Znglish noblemen, 
Clotaldo, and Count Arnesto! But his Caledonian 
heroine, with the pretty romantic name, the greatest 
beauty, too, in all London, quite captivates my fancy. 
Bewitching Clisterna! Similar mistakes, however, 
abound in the nomenclature of Shakspeare. It 1s 
amazing what a bound the world has made since then 
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in accuracy of diction and drapery, in truth of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical accessories. The whole 
globe and its languages are more familiar to us now 
than the process of counting on our fingers. . Queen 
Tsabel cannot wink at Madrid, or cough at Barcelona, 
but it is straight conveyed by telegraph to Paris, and 
whisked by steam to London. The persecutions of 
Ferdinand, and the wars of Independence and Suc- 
cession, have made the streets of our metropolis thick 
with Spaniards, who are grown familiar with our 
ways, and slowly imitate our civilisation. | 
An amusing sensation was created by the news of 
Kispartero’s having been invited to a public banquet 
by the Lord Mayor of London. Most Spaniards 
translated the word Mayor literally, according to its 
meaning in Castilian, “‘ greater,” and took it that the 
ex-Regent had been invited to dine by the greatest lord 
in England, 
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NAWAB SALAR JUNG SAHADOUR, 
CHAPTER XII. 


REVOLUTIONS~“THEIR EFFECTS--THEIR ANTIDOTE. 


A .teapine cause of the frequency of Revolutions 
in Spain, is the frequent dissolutions of the Cortes. 
When the governing power exercises this severe act 
of the prerogative upon slight or flimsy grounds, the 
national ferment thus unjustly produced, the stag- 
nation of business involved, the suspension of ordinary 
callings and legitimate gains, the bad blood excitcd, 
the angry political passions raised in strong tumult, 
the great turbulence engendered, the personal vio- 
lence done, the acts of moral violence perpetrated or 
attempted, the odious constraint upon conscience, 
practifed in every most unscrupulous shape, and the 
array of military drawn up for intimidation before 
the approaches to the urn—all these combine to make 
the people hate their rulers; and they rush into 
revolution as a preferable evil to the continuance of 
so reckless a despotism. Not even the dirty money- 
bribes of England are so pernicious as the all-cor- 
rupting influences which are set to work in Spain, 
and which constrain or seduce the young and the 
old (and all their connexions), who either hold, or 
expect to hold, any office or profitable calling, down 
to a beadledom or a snuff-shop. The political chiefs 
everywhere, with the whole disposable force of the 
local civil governments, are nothing but ministerial 
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election agents, corruptors or dismissers-general, 
unscrupulous coercive screw-drivers. And the nation, 
made desperate by these iniquities, was too often 
driven to revolution during the regenciés of Cristina 
and Espartero. 

The result is, that subordination is unknown, and 
that the spirit of resistance to unlawful aggression 
soon merges into a propensity to Insurrection against 
all authority. In the fatal facility of revolt, the lust 
of rebellion grows with that it feeds on; striplings 
even are turbulent ; — 


. ‘(omni que é parte feroces 
Bella gerunt venti, fretaque indignantia miscent.”’ 








It has been said that for forty pounds a revolution 
may be got up in any Spanish town. But the tariff 
of rebellion has been much reduced of late by the 
excitement of perpetual encroachments on the consti- 
tution; and there are few towns in Spain in which a 
revolution might not be got up at the present nfoment 
for half the money. The name of Narvacz, however, 
inspires a strong terror. 

There is no cranny or crevice of the social machine 
into which the evil effects of revolutionary violence 
do not penetrate, nor wheel that is not stopped, nor 
cog that 1s not displaced. The custom-house carabi- 
neros were draughted off as soldiers last summer, 
and the smugglers had possession of the coast. The 
_works for the improvement of the harbours of Barce- 
lona and Corufia were suspended, the repairs of the 
fortifications of Cadiz and Badajoz were suspended, 
the restoration of the beautiful Alcazar, or Moorish 
palace, at Seville, was suspended. There was no 
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money to pay for, no government to direct them. 
The only work that was not suspended was the demo- 
lition of the magnificent Church of the Inquisition at 
Seville—characteristically persevered in because it 
was a demolition. The very business of education 
was suspended in the primary schools of the kingdom. 
The examination of the maestros and maestras* 
should take place each year in the month of Sep- 
tember; but as the fighting was scarcely finished 
then, and the cry of Central Junta was raging over 
the land, these examinations did not take place until 
three months after—from the 20th to the 30th 
December. Everything here is racy of the soil. 
These teachers, male and female, must present ccr- 
tificates of good conduct, ‘‘moral and political,” as 
well as an attestation from the cura-parroco of their 
perfect religious conformity. 

_ The mining operations of Andalucia were ‘inter- 
rupted like everything else. These, it will be ob- 
served, are almost entirely carried on by English 
capital and enterprise, but the miners would be 
politicians. The resident engineers and superinten- 
dents of works are all English, and until late years 
there were enactments, both in Spain and Portugal, 
making it penal to disturb the entrails of the earth! 
It was looked upon with superstitious horror, as an 
impious violation of the designs and dispensations o1 
Providence, and even now it is popularly held to be 
work only fit for heretics, who are scarcely Chris- 
tians. Scientific knowledge is regarded by the better 
informed with proud scorn, and those members of 


* Male and female teachers. 
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the military profession who read, and endeavour to 
make themselves acquainted with the theory of tac- 
tics, and with sound belligerent principles, are 
sneered at by their brother officers as Padres and 
Professors. Malitary and civil engineering share one 
common fate, and both are rather despised. A new 
English company having latcly required to fix the 
demarcations of a mining district, where a rich vein 
‘of antimony had been discovered, and scientific wit- 
nesses being necessary to perfect the act of surrender 
by the Government, the province could furnish none 
more competent than the village apothecary, and a 
country accoucheur. 

The mode of transacting official business at Madrid 
is so slow, unpractica], and tedious, that no English- 
man, unacquainted with the ways of the Peninsula, 
would credit its exquisite absurdity. Before you 
can sce a minister, or an important official, you must 
call, generally, half a dozen times, cool your, heels 
for an hour or two each time, curse your fate, or 
take lessons in patience ; and when you see the great 
man at last, (who frequently turns out to be a parti- 
cularly little man,) his professions are so smooth, 
satisfactory, and plentiful, that your business, you 
feel assured, is done. Heaven bless you, it is not yet 
begun! Smooth words and hollow civilities are a 
coin which he has prepared for universal circulation, 
and often the only coin in which he will pay the 
creditors of the state. You must rough it fora 
season, and get accustomed, like the Irishwoman’s 
eels, to be skinned, before you can become thoroughly 
convinced of their insincerity, and imbued with a just 
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sense of their turpitude. Even to the announce- 
ments in the official Gazette, a Spanish Minister’s 
declaration almost always means the contrary; and 
those who understand the thing interpret for the 
most part by opposites. When your affair is at last 
en train, it has to be referred to so many different 
quarters for consideration and report, and each so 
resolutely remiss, so scandalously negligent, that 
before it is prepared for submission to the Council or 
the Cortes, there is a new ministry—and you have to 
roll up the Sisyphzean stone again ! © 

It is a curious illustration of the lagging propensi- 
ties of Spain, that the Christian cra was not intro- 
duced into it until the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The Augustan era prevailed throughout the 
country from the time of the Roman occupation, ex- 
cept in the kingdom of Granada, and in Gibraltar, to 
which the Moors were then confined, down to the year 
1383, when by a decision of the Cortes convoked at 
Segovia by Juan the First, the Christian cra was 
adopted. With the views of Espaiolismo which 
how prevail, and the sturdy indisposition to take any- 
thing from the “ outer barbarians,” it is doubtful 
whether the change would now be adopted. 

The most fatal taint in the political and social 
state of modern Spain is what is emphatically termed 
Kmpleomania, or the rage for place. Too lazy for 
commerce, too proud to be tradesmen, the bulk of 
the educated or partially-educated classes will sell 
their souls for places under the Government. To be 
an Empleado Publico, though as a mere writing-clerk 
in a Government office, and with a salary of but 502. 
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a year,’ is regarded by needy Hidalgos as the ‘only 
gentlemanly post which they can fill beyond the 
range of the regular professions, and by clever and 
ambitious plebeians as the means of utilising their 
talents for intrigue, acquiring influence with a party 
or a ministry, and pushing themselves forward to 
more important offices. The unambitious Empleado 
is a mere idler, spending hours over the shaping of a 
pen, the settling of his paper, the picking of his teeth, 
and thé smoking of cigarrillos. The ambitious Em- 
pleado is indeed active, but it is only in irregular and 
dangerous intrigue. The business of the nation in 
their hands is as stationary as a moss-grown mile- 
stone. Such are the men in place; while those out 
of it will scruple at nothing to effect an entrance, 
hundreds having been expelled to make way for the 
present inmates. Revolutions here have rarely any 
other end but a seizure of all the offices of the state. 
A party of desperate gamblers surround a ronlette- 
table, and keep it in ceaseless revolution to see who 
will win. At whatever point it may stop, nothing 
turns up for the people. 

There might bea hope of reform in the Peninsula 
if you could but discover an instant of time to begin, 
if you could find a point d’appui, a place where to 
plant your lever, a ‘vantage, a purchase, a fulerum. 
But as each new set of official men are, for the most 
part, worse than those who preceded them, to aim 
at amelioration seems a hopeless task. Whenever a 
good and virtuous man is lifted by the force of cir- 
cumstances into a leading place, and his principles. 
are found to be unbending, his eye unwinking in the 
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detection of jobs, he is forthwith unceremoniously 
hustled out of office, and his fate deters all but the 
hardened and loose-principled from venturing to 
succeed him. To talk of patriotism to these men 
generally, is to get laughed at for a simpleton. Ad- 
dress yourself to their interests. Nay, they positively 
deny the name of “‘un hombre politico” to a man of 
large, liberal, pure, and philanthropic views, and give 
it only to the practised intriguer. Whenever a 
popular Pronunciamiénto has been successful in 
bringing in a new set of men, forgetting too com- 
monly both the people and the objects for which > 
they have been raised to power, they set to work im- 
mediately and carve both places and finances for 
their own advantage. In the words of a Castilian 
proverb, they “‘eat up the victuals and send the stew- 
pan in the cook’s face.” How many such lessons 
have the Spanish people received ? 

The diffusion of political education and intelligence 
will best counteract the frequency of revolutions. 
Everything in the shape of legitimate popular move- 
ment is yet to learn in Spain. Public meetings, 
petitions, memorials, are not understood nor practised. 

Speeches are never delivered, even at professedly 
political banquets.. The custom of dining together 
to commemorate remarkable events has been intro- 
duced very recently, being imported from France, 
whence such of our English customs as are to be 
recognised have come for the most part second-hand. 
The French, with our custom, have adopted our 
English word, *“toast”; but the Spanish are too 
proud for this, and have invented a term of their 
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own, “ brindis.” All their speechifying is concen- 
trated into the delivering of the toast; and a party 
whose health is drunk never thinks of replying in set 
phrase, but nods his thanks, and then delivers a cut- 
and-dry toast of his own. The toast is often far 
more lengthy than there is any precedent of in Eng- 
land—an obvious result of the desire on the part of 
each individual to say as much as he can without 
launching into an harangue. Of this Iwas a witness 
at a banquet held at Seville to commemorate the 
$ glorious defence.” General Figueras’ brindis took 
five minutes in the delivery. Of the other toasts 
many were in a poetical shape—sonnets and madrigals, 
recited without any accompaniment, and then received 
with all the honours. Concha thus toasted Narvaez :— 
“Ta, que del Turia en la feraz ribera 

Alzaste de la union el estandarte, 

Tu, que de Ardoz en la campaiia fiera 

Corriste de laurel 4 coronarte, 

Ta, en el frabe torre y altanera, 

Emulo de Guzman, hijo de Marte : 


Lienad los vasos de la dulce espuma 
-Y supla vuestra voz mi humilde pluma, &c.” 


The retrogressive measures of the Moderados in 
relation to the Cértes, the Municipalities, and the 
National Militia, were accompanied—so subtle and 
all-pervading was their system of reaction—by a 
correlative restriction of the tinkers and blind news- 
venders of Madrid. The former were said to have a 
peculiar modulation in their twang of the Castilian 
equivalent for “ kettles to mend!” by which they 
could announce to the fermenting populace a re- 
Dellious or quiescent purpose. And the latter, in 
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erying through the streets their Hojas Volantesyaor 
Flying Sheets, a sort of halfpenny popular newspaper, 
appearing at irregular intervals, (of which cheap and 
authentic style of publication there are specime&s 
likewise in London,) were said to lay too marked an 
emphasis on the announced attempts to assassinate, 
poison, and blow up Narvaez, as well as on the “ ex- 
traordinary revelaciones of Olozaga” and the “ full 
exposure of the Camarilla.” Senor Benavides, the 
new Gefe Politico of Madrid, on receiving his ap- 
pointment, issued a Bando by which the sale of these 
hojas was prohibited after dark, excepting (mpartial 
discrimination!) extraordinary editions of the Govern- 
ment Gazette; no man having the use of his eyes was 
permitted to sell them, and the real title alone was 
to be announced. The tinkers were likewise prevented 
from tinkling a piece of iron against an old tin can— 
their ancient and prescriptive privilege—which was 
abridged lest they should make a noise in the world 
as political characters. 

Amidst the conflict of parties one thing is suf- 
ficiently apparent—that the sober sense of Spain is 
sickened with revolutions. Other arms are sought, 
and other weapons will be found, for restraining the 
flights of ambition and controlling the excesses of 
power. They will be forged, moulded, and polished, 
in the constitutional armoury, and will be vigorously 
wielded in accordance with the laws. Many things 
point to this result: the slow, but certain, growth of 
intelligence, the consciousness how little has been 
won by past struggles in the field, the resolution 
recorded by the Progresista leaders in a meeting 
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hald at the house of Sefior Madoz on the despotic 
closing of the Chambers. Appeals to brute force 
will be changed for stoppage of supplies, and taxes 
will not be paid for which there is not the fullest 
warrant of the Cortes. .This is the only programme 
worthy of a great nation; and the last. resort of armed 
insurrection should be reserved for mighty occasions. 
Thus will the constitutional dynasty be upheld with- 
out retrograde tendencies, and a strong Parliamentary 
Government supersede the rule of Camarillas. Thus 
will the harmonious action of the laws result in public 
order; and the throne have immeasurably greater 
strength than in the support of a demoralised soldiery. 

It is a mighty organ to play on—a representative 
monarchical system—and needs a master-hand to 
modulate, a master-mind to direct it. The firm 
middle scale of the Commons, the high treble of the 
Upper Chamber, the soft harmonies of the Crown, 
the gruff diapason of the popular voices below—to 
keep all attuned, all in unison; to play at once on 
each, and be master of all the stops; to walk over 
the pedals, yet firmly retain your seat; to glide from 
diatonic to chromatic scale, to fly over all the keys, 


seem to touch them all instantaneously, accompany, — 


command them with the swelling voice, and be master 
at once of the entire instrument—this is indeed to 
feel the consciousness of power. It is gross blunder- 
ing which, affrighted by a difficult passage, discon- 
tinues the attempt, breaks off the exciting fugue, 
kicks the blower from his stool, and rushes into revo- 
lution. This is their mode of constitutional-organ- 
-playing in Spain. In England we know better. We 
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are assured by experience that there is no passage 
which may not be played successfully on this sublime 
instrument; and when any of the scales, no matter 
which, becomes discordant, we leisurely tune and 
adjust the instrument, cut short some pipes, and add 
to the length of others, but are never the fools to 
knock it asunder. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


REJOICINGS FOR QUEEN ISABEL S MAJORITY. 


Tue declaration of Queen Isabel’s majority was 
celebrated throughout Spain with unusual rejoicings. 
The event was naturally regarded as one of primary 
importance, for it was delusively held to be the close 
of those turbulent scenes by which the frame of the 
nation was convulsed and emaciated during a long 
and stormy minority. I was at Cadiz during the 
three days fixed for these demonstrations; and 
some account of their Jeading features will afford 
an interesting specimen of the manners of living 
Spain. The first morning was ushered in by a royal 
salvo of artillery, and a solemn mass and Ze Deum in 
the cathedral of Cadiz, where the concourse was 
immense. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, the 
authorities repaired in a body to the Ayuntamiénto, or 
municipal-house, where they saluted, before entering, 
with great form and devotion, a portrait of the youth- 
ful Queen, which was placed in the facade of the 
building. The windows, as well as those of numerous 
private houses, were adorned with external curtains, 
old tapestry, and hangings of silk and velvet. Mdéts de 
Cocagne were erected in the squares of Isabel Segunda 
and General Mina, on the tops of which reposed a 
handful of inviting dollars, and the populace exercised 
upon these their agility and prowess of climbing, in 
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the midst of a numerous crowd of mirthful spectators, 
while the more select and elegant promenaded the 
public Plazas to the music of military bands. 

The claims of humanity were not forgotten, and 
during each day that the rejoicings lasted, there were 
extensive distributions of good white bread amongst 
the poor of the city, the indigent householders, the 
Casa de Beneficencia, the Convents of Desvalidas 
Monjas, or nuns without means of subsistence, of 
which there are several, and the prisoners in the 
National Carcel. Each soldier of the garrison re- 
ceived three reals vellon per day while the demon- 
strations continued, and two were given to the 
recruits and prisoners of war. At night the illumi- 
nations were very extensive, and it might be truly 
said to be another day, so brilliant was the spectacle 
which presented itself on every side, and so great 
the proportion of coloured vases, waxen torches, 
lanteyns, and chandeliers, which in that pure and 
motionless southern air burned more brightly than 
in a northern saloon. Music arose on every side, 
bells pealed merrily in a hundred churches, and joy 
beamed on the faces of old as well as young. The 
sentiment of ‘‘ Espanolismo” appeared to have taken 
possession of every heart, and if any grudged alle- 
giance, it was not shown in their air or aspect. The 
inhabitants of Southern Spain give themselves up 
with great abandonment to what with them is the 
business of amusement, and life being somewhat 
monotonous here, every pleasing variety is embraced 
with a proportionate ardour. Loyalty came in aid 
of constitutional lightheartedness, for with all its 
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occasional turbulence, there is no nation in Europe 
more essentially monarchical than Spain. 

At noon, the solemn act of proclamation of the 
Queen’s majority was read by the First Alcalde in 
the principal balcony of the Municipal House, and a 

salvo of artillery announced the departure of the 
authorities for the Consistorio. <A picket of cavalry 
opened the procession. Thirty municipal guards 
followed, headed by their commander. Next came 
the gastadores, or pioneers, followed by detachments 
of the several regiments in garrison. Next a mili- 
tary band. The mace-bearers and trumpeters of the 
municipal Ayuntamiénto of Cadiz. The mayordomo 
of the city, followed by two suisses, or door-keepers. 
The committee of these public festivities, and the 
body of invited guests, composed of the authorities 
and notable persons of the city, amongst whom were 
twelve advocates arrayed in the toga, and the mem- 
bers of the Ayuntamiénto, headed by the thied and 
fourth Alcaldes. The provincial deputation (analo- 
gous to our grand jury) followed, with several gene- 
ralg and titulos de Castilla, or titled noblemen. 
sBehind these were four kings-at-arms on horseback, 
wearing rich heraldic dresses; and next came the 
‘first constitutional Alcalde, with the royal standard of 
Spain in his right hand, mounted on a very hand- 
some white Andalucian charger, magnificently capa- 
risoned. ‘This first magistrate of Cadiz, Sefor 
Urintia by name, was richly attired in a long robe 
of velvet, and his snorting and pawing steed, with 
his hoofs gilded, his mane intertwisted with golden 
threads, his rich and high-peaked Spanish saddle, 
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and the dignified Castilian air of the rider, recalled | 
the prouder era of the Philips, and the richer days . 
of the galleons. Four palafreneros or grooms led 
the Alcalde’s charger, two at the bridle, and two 
at the stirrups. At the right and left of this prin- 
cipal figure in the pageant, rode the political chief, 
Taleus de la Riva, and the commandant of the pro- 
vince, General Pavia, both in grand uniform, and 
the latter followed by his aides-de-camp. <A chariot 
covered with a crimson-velvet mantle, fringed with 
gold, drawn by two handsome horses, preceded the 
regiment of Asturias, with its banner, a military 
band marching at the regiment’s head ; and the pro- 
cession was closed by a troop of cavalry, and eight 
led coaches, amongst which were two rich and hand~-— 
some carriages belonging to the Marquis of Castillo, 
and Don Rafael Rivero, provincial deputies for Xcrez. 
After passing through all the principal streets, and 
makin® proclamations of the Queen’s majority in the 
four leading plazas, the procession returned to the 
Municipal House amid the roar of artillery, and the 
pealing of a hundred joy-bells. he proverbial good- 
breeding of the Cadiz people wasthroughoutremarkable. 

The Casa del Cabildo, or town-council-hall, was 
decorated in the manner usual in Spanish cities upon 
occasions of public rejoicing. The whole facade was 
hung with small square lamps and festoonery, narrow 
curtains being united outside around the windows, 
and banners placed everywhere that a flagstaff could 
be thrust. Simplicity, and the just disposition of a 
few well-chosen objects, seemed not much studied ; 
-an abundance of inexpensive, and, therefore, some- 
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what mean, decorations was displayed, and the effect 
was slightly tawdry. On the balcony of the Ayun- 
tamiénto was placed a portrait of the young Queen ' 
in oil, the shiny surface of which had evidently just 
received the last coat; the royal standard of Spain 
waved overhead, and a military guard took charge 
of the canvas majesty. 

An imitative obelisk, cleverly representing stone, 
arose in the centre of the Plaza de la Constitucion, 
and tablados, or orchestras, for bands of military 
music, in the squares of General Mina and San 
Felipe. In the Calla Ancha (the best street of 
Cadiz), fronting the ex-convent of San Paolo, was 
raised a handsome arch of green boughs and flowers 
—the brilliant flowers even of winter time in this 
climate—a symbol, said the passing crowd, of the 
green and joyous youth of their beloved Queen. The 
arch was not ill constructed, of the Gothic order, 
crowned with the national standard, and illumihated 
at night with a multitude of rustic lamps. From the 
balconies of this long and handsome street (the balco- 
nies where the Spanish woman lives) fell banners 
with loyal inscriptions ; and, in the act of proclaiming 
the sovereign’s majority, silver and copper coins, 
struck for the occasion, were distributed amongst the 
people. 

From each of the houses in the Calla Ancha was 
extended a lance, from the extremity of which waved 
flags of different colours, presenting a very gay and 
animated appearance. The windows here were, for the 
most part, curtained outside, and tastefully illuminated : 
at night. | 
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In the principal balcony of the Casa Capitular, 
an elegant municipal edifice, was exhibited throughout 
the three days the portrait of her Majesty, under 
a very rich canopy, and guarded day and night 
by two sentinels. In front of the portrait was 
planted the royal standard, six chandeliers being 
hung from the balcony to display it perfectly at 
night. 

The stone of the Constitution, situated in the 
square to which it gives its name, was adorned with 
an elegant group of national banners, and illumined 
with chandeliers. Here the military bands put forth 
their fullest vigour, and the tinkle of a guitar might 
now and then be heard, claiming the attention of its 
own peculiar group; nor was there wanting at times 
the charm of a dance, the Majo’s gallantry, and the 
Gaditana’s grace, in seguidilla and bolera. 

The doings in the theatre at night, which were the 
same all over Spain, were of a peculiarly peninsular 
character. At the commencement of the perform- 
ances two curtains were raised simultaneously, the 
one appertaining to the stage, the other to the prin- 
cipal box in front, called the royal box, but of late 
never visited by royalty. Here was displayed a 
portrait of Queen Isabel, the unveiling of which was 
the signal for loud applause, and beneath was ranged 
a guard of honour. The commandant of the garrison 
rose (in other towns it was the political chief, or the 
first alcalde), and gave forth vivas to the Queen, the 
Constitution, the inhabitants, the municipality, the 
army, all of which were enthusiastically responded to. 
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At the close of the performances the actors read 
from the stage a number of sonnets appropriate to 
the occasion, sent in by persons in the audience; the 
royal march was struck up by the orchestra, and the 
curtains fell together over the stage and the Queen’s 
portrait, amidst ‘‘strepitous acclamations” and the 
lighting of a hundred cigarrillos. 

Obelisks and triumphal columns were erected in all 
the principal squares. These were constructed of 
planks and pasteboard, and painted to imitate marble. 
Their general style was rather flimsy and gaudy— 
prevailing characteristics of Spanish decorative art. 
On the four sides of one appeared in letters of bronze 
the words “‘ Valour,” “ Loyalty,” ‘* Honour,” and ‘“‘'l'a- 
lent,” a curious instance of bathos. This composition 
was crowned with a real palm-tree (of which there 
are several in Cadiz), which magnificent trophy was 
intended as a symbol of victory, and an emblem of 
the duration of the reign of Isabel. A multitade of 
coloured vases were strewn over these temporary obe- 
lisks and columns, which, being lighted at night with 
oil, produced a very agreeable effect. The national 
banner, of course, waved everywhere, regimental 
bands played with little intermission, and the dark 
and lustrous eyes of featly-footed dames, wearing 
beneath that brilliant sky no head-covering but 
the mantilla, and raining forth glances with an influ- 
ence as gently powerful as that of the stars overhead, 
made the Plazas of Cadiz delightful promenades. 

But loyalty on this occasion was not confined to 
one locality: it radiated through the entire province. 
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The peasant donned his holiday suit, and celebrated 
the occasion with a rude splendour:— 


Como el amor y la gala 
Andan un mismo camino, | 
En todo tiempo 4 tus ojos 
Quise mostrarme polido. 


' With love and gala suit I strive 
To win those eyes of brightness, 
And shew my Queen, while I’m alive, 
My thoroughbred politeness ! 

At Medina Sidonia the Queen’s portrait was borne 
in procession upon a triumphal car through the town. 
On the second day a high mass and Te Deum were 
performed by the Bishop of Sidonia, and at night 
there was a ball and supper in the Sala Capitular. 
The people here are primitive in their tastes,—and, 
there being no theatre, repaired in crowds to the 
Plaza de la Constitucion upon two successive even- 
ings, to witness the performances of a Titiritero, or 
puppe®showman. A masked ball wound up the third 
day’s amusements. 

At Puerto Real, besides the usual rejoicings, there 
was the favourite entertainment of the Toro de 
Cuerda. A bull was led through the streets by a 
man in a dress imperviously padded; and all who 
chose to encounter the hazard, becoming improvised 
Banderilleros, rushed forth from the houses, planted 
their arrows in the bull’s hide, and then rushed in 
again. Much rough merriment, sprinkled with a 
seasoning of danger, marked this singular diversion. 
The ery of “ Los Toros!” set women and children 
running in a wild confusion that reproduced the 
Lupercalian feasts; trains of tripped-up fugitives, 
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with garments fluttering to their heads, were to be 
seen in every direction; and when the cord was. 
fastened the excitement did not subside till the 
matador, in the Queen’s honour, had consummated 
his bloody sacrifice. 

In Villanueva de Cérdova the Queen’s portrait was 
carried in state from the Consistorial House, amidst 
the ringing of bells. The first alcalde bore it under a 
silken pallium, used in ecclesiastical processions, to 
the parish church, where the clergy in a body re- 
ceived it.at the door. The national militia fired a 
salute, and the portrait was placed beneath a canopy, 
richly adorned, on the gospel side of the altar! A high 
mass was sung, at the conclusion of which the pulpit 
of the Holy Ghost was ascended by Senor Don 
Francisco Calero, who delivered a profound discourse, 
which, unhappily, has not been preserved. 

The oaths of allegiance to the Sovereign and Con- 
stitution, taken by the authorities, and by ail who 
hold office, were administered, not in a court-house, 
as with us, but in the principal church of every 
district. Perhaps this greater solemnity is a reason 
why these formal engagements are violated with 
greater facility. Upon all occasions of accessions, 
coronations, and declarations of majority, or of new 
fundamental laws, there is a public swearing of alle- 
giance by the entire kingdom. The Cortes, and all 
public bodies in the metropolis, begin. Next come 
the provincial capitals, where the Gefe Politico takes 
the oath from the first Alcalde, and all the rest take it 
from the Gefe; the various towns and pueblos follow, 
where the first Alcalde takes it from the second, or 
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from his chief Regidor. The oath is then adminis- 
tered to the populace, and taken by them en masse, 
the church being lit up, decorated with flowers, 
portions of the floor carpeted, and all arranged for a 
gala. The question not being put to the people 
individually, the whole resembles a theatrical pa- 
geant. The crowd is asked, Does it swear to observe 
fidelity, &c.; and it answers, Si juro, ‘‘ Yes, I swear.” 
The Alcalde then says, Si asi lo hictereis, Dios os lo 
premie, y si no, os lo demande! ‘If you do, may God 
reward you; if not, may he call you to account!” 
Then swells a loud Te Deum. 

The military swearing was fixed for Sunday, the 
17th December. In all the garrison towns through- 
out Spain, the troops were formed in line that day 
at three in the afternoon, none being excepted but 
those actually mounting guard and in hospital, to 
whom the oath was afterwards separately adminis- 
tered. * The troops being drawn up in the principal 
military rendezvous, the commander of each regiment, 
or battalion, placed himself in front, with a drummer 
beside him. ‘The drummer beat a little redoublé to 
call attention, and the commander, in a loud voice, so 
as to be heard by all the battalion, recited the follow- 
ing words:—‘t Do you swear to God and to Doha 
Isabel Segunda, whom God guard, constitutional 
Queen of the Spains, declared of age by the Cortes 
of the kingdom, to bear to her henceforth constant 
fidelity?” The troops replied: Si, juramos, ‘ Yes, 
we swear,” and the commander added: ‘“ If thus 
you do, may God reward you; if not, may he call you 
to account!” Next the same military chief gave the 
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word “ Batallon!” and a viva to the constitutional 
Queen Isabella arose from all the ranks; the drums 
beat, the bands struck up the Royal Hymn, the 
Excelentisimo Commandant-General cantered away, 
and the troops filed off to barracks. 

All this was very imposing, but at this very moment 
the royal plot was exploding at Madrid, the Cama- 
rilla, perhaps, seeking dull consolation in the words 
of Sancho Panza—“ Si esta nuestra desgracia fucra de 
aquellas que con un par de bizmas se curan, aun no 
tan malo ; pero voy viendo que no han de bastar todos 
los emplastos de un hospital para ponerlas en buen 
termino siquiera!” “If this disgrace of ours were 
of those which a pair of poultices may cure, it would 
not be so bad; but, alas! I see that not all the plas- 
ters of an hospital would suffice to put us in good 
condition again ! ” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CAMPO OF GIBRALTAR.—NOGUERAS ATTEMPT. 


Tue Campo of Gibraltar has been permanently 
established in its present form since 1782, when the 
Spaniards were defeated in their gigantic attack upon 
our naturally envied possession. Though Spain since 
that period has ceased to bite, she perseveringly shows 
her teeth and maintains a hostile attitude, or call it, 
if you will, a defensive position—a circumstance at 
which no one can be surprised. The frowning fortress 
of Calpe forcibly wrung from her, and in the occupa- 
tion of another power, palliates, if it does not justify, 
an unceasing effervescence of feeling, and, to judge 
of the éhoughts which tenant Spanish bosoms, we have 
only to ask ourselves how should we feel if Dover 
Castle were occupied, in spite of us, by France ? 
This Campo is, next to the garrison of Cadiz, the 
most considerable station for troops in the south of 
Spain ; and the service of the lines is as rigidly kept 
up as if the two countries were stillat war. It seems 
as if the Spanish impression was, that, where the 
clenched fist has entered, the arm might like to follow; 
and the prevailing notion as to British unscrupulous- 
ness leads to the ready inference that, as we have 
plundered Spain of her Mediterranean key, we might 
use it in an unguarded hour to open and rifle her 
territory. 
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Under the influence of such impressions, the 
Spanish government has always several regiments 
distributed through the Campo, which embraces 
Tarifa, Algesiras, San Roque, the Barrios, and the 
lines along the neutral ground. To this quarter 
Espartero, and his adherents in London, naturally 
looked, when they made their unsuccessful attempt 
in November last to recover their position in Spain. 
A trusty and unscrupulous agent—Nogueras—was 
despatched to Gibraltar, to reconnoitre the ground 
and prepare a revolutionary expedition. He was 
well supplied with money, and it is likewise said with 
arms; and how little liable was his zeal to be checked, 
diverted, or controlled, may be inferred from the 
fact that he was heard to express his regret that 
Espartero had not caused his now successful rivals, 
Narvaez, Concha, and Pezuela, to be shot, as well as 
Diego Léon, upon the failure of the attempt on the 
palace at Madrid, in November, 1841—a sentiment 
worthy the murderer of Cabrera’s mother. 

Nogueras’ preparations were patent to all the 
world. The resources of the Spanish consul, Llanos, 
were devotedly at his disposal; the contrabandists, 
who swarm in Gibraltar, and are masters of the 
land and sea passages into all parts of Andalucia, 
were continually at his beck; the custom-house 
carabineros were early won over ; and trusty couriers 
were seen hastening daily from the Rock to Tarifa 
and Algesiras.. But an energetic man was there to 
counteract him—-the second in command, Brigadier 
Cordova—brother to the illustrious General of that 
name, who attained to such distinction in the Carlist 
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war. I met this gentleman at Cadiz last autumn, 
at which time he received the command which he 
now holds in the Campo; and rarely have I met a 
Spanish officer and gentleman more calculated to 
produce a favourable impression. 

Brigadier Don Hernando Hernandez de Cordova 
is an elegant man, in the prime of life, of stature 
rather tall, and extremely graceful figure; scrupu- 
lously neat and gentlemanly in his attire, of manners 
very courteous and refined, and combining military 
frankness with a touch of Hidalgo reserve and self- 
respect. Heis well-informed upon all ordinary topics, 
extremely fluent in French as well as Spanish, and 
enters with spirit into nearly every subject of con- 
versation. He is evidently enthusiastic, almost to a 
fault—yet surely a generous fault it is, In an age 
when the positive and money-making spirit holds 
such sway over the human heart. The Brigadier is 
of a very noble name and lineage, and if it were his 
study to appear to the world hke a Paladin, with a 
chivalrous openness of disposition, and an universal 
yet manly courtesy of bearing, he could not better 
succeed than through the promptings of his natural 
character. He was severely tried upon the occasion 
to which I refer. | 

It was during dinner at a Casa de Pupilos, or 
boarding-house, where some subalterns from Gib- 
raltar, took occasion to bring some _ sweeping 
charges against the character of the Spanish 
army, attributing indirectly to cowardice the fact of 
their fraternizing, not fighting, and railing at them 
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for deserting their standard in consideration of a 
money bribe. It is impossible to deny the truth of 
all this; but the facts were so patent to the world, 
that the brightness of original genius displayed in the 
discovery, was certainly not Newtonian ; and the taste 
was most questionable which introduced such a topic 
in the presence of a distinguished Spanish officer, 
known to them as such, and introduced to them by 
name, The very floundering French of these young 
and inexperienced men happily failed in conveying to 
Cérdova’s ear more than a portion of what was meant 
to be so very stinging; but enough reached him to 
rouse the lion in his breast, and without once depart- 
ing from the language of courtesy, though the veins 
in his forehead swelled like whipcord, and his eyes 
sparkled with intensest fires, he started to his legs 
and administered to the youngsters a reproof so 
strong, and yet so politely conveyed, as entirely to 
silence them, and at the same time deprive them, by 
the total avoidance of rude words, of the opportunity 
of entering on a boyish quarrel. I never witnessed a 
more successful combination of enthusiasm, politeness, 
and vigour; and the Brigadier’s management of the 
affair completely won my esteem. When the dessert 
was over, Cordova, like all Spaniards, retired, ‘‘ being 
too much of a gentleman,” in the words of Cervantes, 
“to be a drunkard,” and left his opponents to digest 
their bile with their claret, which they continued to 
discuss all the evening, sallying forth at night in a 
condition to make hundreds exclaim, in words fami- 
liarly used by the Spanish peasantry when they 
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witness the tipsy pranks of Gibraltar subalterns: 
“* No es posible que sean caballeros !”—“ It is not pos- 
sible that they can be gentlemen !” 

It was against the energetic and high-spirited 
Cordova that Nogueras had to contend in his attempt 
to revolutionise the Campo, and create a diversion in 
favour of Espartero in the south. The General in 
chief, Montés, was not remarkable for activity ; and 
the brains belonged to the second in command. I 
was in Gibraltar during the period of Nogueras’ 
preparations, and being aware of the movement both 
there and in the neighbouring Campo, was present at 
Algesiras on the evening of the 31st of October, when 
the conspiracy exploded, and can therefore answer 
for scenes of which I was a witness. 

The designs of Nogueras, which had taken three 
wecks to mature, were to be carried into effect that 
night. The Central Junta was to be proclaimed, as 
the mest popular rallying-cry, the real object being 
to erect an Avatar for Espartero; troops of Contra- 
bandists, and nearly all the sergeants, were won over 
by the potent agency of bags full of dollars—a useful 
sort of heavy luggage with which Nogueras came out 
liberally provided from London—and that valiant 
phlebotomist was to repair from Gibraltar with certain 
Ayacucho aides-de-camp, and place himself at the 
head of the movement, the moment the Central 
Junta was successfully proclaimed. Cdordova’s resis- 
tance was anticipated, and the military conspirators 
were directed to commence by arresting him, the 
Commandant Don Juan Antonio Loarte, and the 
leading officers of the first battalion of Asturias, 
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together with the General-in-chicf, Don Felipe 
Montés. The wolfish principle of slaughter was 
likewise, if necdful, to be in operation, and the 
shooter of the woman Cabrera, directed that the 
man Cordova should, if troublesome, be shot to keep 
her company. 

_' A simultaneous movement was arranged at Tarifa, 
on the cession of which important point the Ayacuchos 
reckoned as a matter of certainty; an influential 
Captain, named Campos, having been won over to 
their party. Campos commanded a company of 
Galicia, quartered in this garrison; he was one of 
those who had followed Espartero up to the latest 
moment, and his adhesion to the movement was not 
to be questioned. Superadded to the ordinary causes 
of disaffection existing amongst the troops, irregu- 
larity of pay and insufficiency of food and clothing, 
fertile seeds of discontent had recently been sown 
amongst the regiment of Galicia, which wos just 
re-organized upon a severe footing, and subjected to 
new and stringent regulations. 

It was to Algesiras, however, that their views were 
chiefly directed, as being the General’s head-quarters, 
and the principal station in the Campo, in a civil as 
well as military point of view. The sergeants of the - 
regiment of Galicia had been won over, and three of 
the first battalion of Asturias; and according to the 
programme of the movement, these were to raise 
their comrades in detail as nearly as possible together, 
and, in the act of rising, to isolate them from all their 
chiefs and officers. These sergeants were liberally 
paid with promises as well as gifts, and distinct 
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engagements were entered’ into, that, if successful, 
they were to be advanced to the post of captains in 
the same battalion, which the revolt would leave 
officerless ; seeing that, with the exception of the 
two brothers Campos, all were known to be opposed 
to Nogueras’ designs. 

No part of the Campo was left unvisited by the 
spirit of seduction. A company detached at Los 
Barrios was to come up to support the movement, 
under the guidance of sergeants nominated for that 
purpose. The dépét of arms of the Galicia battalion, 
which contained more than three hundred muskets, 
with a good store of ammunition, was to be opened 
by one of the accomplices, toarm the Ayacucho 
townspeople, who were affiliated to the conspiracy, 
and prepared to assist it. A great number of 
Contrabandists were to hover on the outskirts of the 
town, provided with the usual arms of their nocturnal 
expedyions, to enter at a given signal, give ther aid 
to the military Pronunciados, and form a troop of 
three hundred horse, under the command of Capitan 
Buiti. No active co-operation was to be furnished 
by the Carabineros of the Hacienda,* but their 
neutrality had been purchased, and the movements of 
the Contrabandists were thus left unmolested. Iriarte, 
in the contemporaneous rising in Galicia, obtained 
the aid of these custom-house Carabineros; but this 
was owing to spccial causes, that general having 
been Intendant of the force. Nogueras was not 
wanting even in worse devices, for the keeper of the 
Carcel or town-jail had been won over, and was to 
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set at liberty the prisoners in his charge. So at 
least said the adherents of the Government, but the 
fact I must be permitted to doubt. The squadron of 
the regiment del Rey, not a man of which could the 
Ayacuchos succeed in winning over, was to be dis- 
armed; and if the disarming could not be readily 
accomplished, they were to be besieged in their bar- 
racks; and houses in the town commanding the soldiers’ 
quarters had been fixed on, to be occupied by the 
Pronunciado troops, who by their fire were to prevent 
the men from sallying forth to form in the square. 
All had been meditated, combined, and prepared, and 
even a supply of wine and brandy had been laid in to 
sustain the courage of the troops and Jaramperos.* 

But Cordova, too, was prepared. All needful 
measures of defence were taken with the utmost 
energy, and in perfect secrecy, so as not to reach the 
ears of the conspirators. While the General-in-chief 
was picking his tecth, the second in command was all 
activity and foresight. A confidential officer was sent 
to Tarifa, and to San Roque an ordenanza with precise 
and specific orders. ‘The Gefes (field-officers) and 
some confidential subalterns charged themselves with 
the constant observation of the several barracks, to 
meet danger on the first moment of its appearance ; 
the plan for defeating in detail the project of the 
conspirators was agreed on, and no one slept at his 
post. 

At eight in the morning Cordova mounted his 
horse, and accompanied only by his orderly, proceeded 
to the barracks of the squadron del Rey, commanded 
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by Don Victor Garrigo, who did not delay more than 
five minutes in forming his troop of horse. With 
this he directed his steps towards the barrack of 
Asturias, where the small force of Galicia was 
likewise stationed, and ordered the Jdlamada or 
eall to be sounded, and the troops to form. The 
order was speedily obeyed, and the commandants 
of the two regiments, who with their respective 
officers had kept watch in the barracks, arrested 
the sergeants implicated in the conspiracy, while 
the companies formed were in the act of passing 
through the gate. Some murmurs werc raised, but 
they led to nothing. 

The entire garrison formed in front of the fort of 
San Felipe; the regiment of Asturias in close column, 
with the cavalry which could be entirely depended 
upon drawn up alongside of it, and the force of 
Galicia forming a rear-guard, flanked by the Cara- 
bineroshorse. Cordova then commanded the banner 
of Asturias to be planted in front by his side, and 
commenced an energetic and impassioned harangue, 
which evidently took the soldiers by surprise, and 
which even upon me, who was prepared for the scene, 
produced an electric effect. So powerful is the influ- 
ence of military eloquence, addressed before action, 
or under the immediate excitement of expected 
mutiny, amid all the “‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.” The enthusiasm of the soldiery 
was caught slumbering, but revived in all its force ; 
their generous emotions were successfully appealed 
to, and their cheers for the Quecn, the Constitution, 
and Cérdova, were loud and repeated. In the noble 
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language of Spain, “ espontaneamente lo victorearon.”* 
Cordova’s address was as follows :— : 

‘ Soldados—The enemies of the Queen and Con- 
stitution spare no means to plunge our unhappy 
country once more in civil war. Abusing the cre- 
dulity of some, and the evil disposition of others, 
they have put into play all their engines of seduction 
to separate these men from the path of duty, forget- 
ful that the great bulk, the overwhelming majority, 
of those whom I am now addressing are the faithful 
soldicrs ef their Queen and country, and determined 
to defend the Constitution and the throne; the 
throne and the Constitution, soldiers, which the 
Spanish army has gloriously defended for so many 
years, and shed its precious blood in torrents to 
preserve those sacred interests triumphant and 
respected.” | 

(Cries of “Viva la Reina!” “Viva la Constitucion!”’) 

‘Some sergeants, unworthy of you, have lfstened 
to the promises of vile seducers, and conspired 
against your good reputation, and your loyal dis- 
charge of duty. These ill-advised men are already 
prisoners, and will suffer the rigour of military disci- 
pline. Their tempters shall likewise fall beneath the 
avenging arm of the law. 

‘* Soldados—It is your glory to have been the first, 
led by your valiant officers, to take up arms in 
Granada to defend the Constitution and the Queen; 
both these objects are to-day assailed by traitors, 
against whom I know how to use your well-tempered 
bayonets.” | 


* They applauded of their own accord. 
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(Si, si; Viva la Reina !”) 

‘“‘ Soldados—I have too strong a confidence in “you 
to doubt for one moment your fidelity and courage. © 
Yet still I wish to prove to the traitors, should any 
such observe us, that in your ranks lurk none but 
good Spaniards, and brave and disciplined soldiers. 
I desire to confound those who flattered themselves 
yesterday that they could separate you from your 
officers. (Here he crossed his sabre upon the banner 
of Asturias). Do you swear to defend with me the 
Constitution, the Queen, and the national repre- 
sentation?” 

(Si, si, juramos !” exclaimed the astonished sgol- 
diers, the staunch delighted, and those who had been 
tampered with carried away by the ardour of their 
comrades ; and yielding to the warmth of an unex- 
pected enthusiasm, “Viva la Reina y la Constitucion!” 
burst from every side). 

‘* Tyo you swear it, soldiers,’ he continued, ‘ before 
this glorious standard, which has ever led you through 
the path of victory and honour! (‘‘ Si, lo juramos ! 
Viva el valiente batallon de Asturias, viva la cabal- 
leria del Rey, viva Galicia ! ”) 

This very pretty specimen of drum-head eloquence, 
in which it is easy to trace such rhetorical artifices 
as prove the gallant Brigadier, ‘‘ tam Marti quam 
Mercurio,” and in which the acted part was quite in 
place in Spain, was in the highest degree successful. 
The plans of the conspirators were at once destroyed, 
their hopes crushed in the bud. The large force of 
Contrabandists, amounting to full 400 mounted men, 
lurking in the vicinity of the town, and prepared to 
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enter upon a given signal, learning the utter failure 
of the design, departed precipitately from the 
Pueblo. Some of their leaders, more compromised 
_ than the rest, abandoned their horses in the posadas 
of the town, while others were pursued and made. 
prisoners in the Campo by the lancers del Rey. All 
the sergeants, without exception, affiliated in the 
conspiracy, were arrested, tried by court-martial, 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment : a fate 
which likewise fell upon several of the townspeople, 
who were amongst the leading conspirators and insti- 
gators of the troops, and whose names the sergeants 
valiantly divulged. 

At Tarifa and San Roque Cordova’s measures 
were equally well taken, and with the same success. 
At the former place, a shoemaker was designed for 
prime minister ; and at the latter, Colonel Linares 
dispersed another auxiliary force of 200 mounted 
Contrabandists, whom Nogueras had enrolled at 
Gibraltar, and who were drawn up ina sort of battle 
array in the outskirts of the town. Brigadier Cor- 
dova was rewarded with the post of one of the 
Queen’s Chamberlains, and the elevation was well 
deserved. Nogueras’ squib fizzed prematurely in 
a ludicrous explosion, and his projects and plans 
were blown out of the water. The Ayacuchos were 
out-generalled first, and out-plotted afterwards. 
Cordova has since been appointed commander of the 
movable brigade which has been organised expressly 
by Narvaez for the suppression of insurrection. 

Nogueras was made most uncomfortable during 
his subsequent stay at Gibraltar, by the contempt 
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with which all parties cué him. From the first, the 
English acted as became them, and shunned him as 
a pestilence; while even his countrymen, for the most 
part, regarded him with cold indifference. Irom the 
neighbouring fortifications of Cadiz came thundering 
denunciations of his new intrigues; and the fittest 
place for the man, who gave proof of his valour by 
causing a helpless old woman to be murdered, was 
declared to be in close proximity to the barbarians of 
Africa. For some time after his arrival, the post of 
Spanish Consul continued to be filled by Sefor 
Llanos, a hot Ayacucho, and therefore an eager 
promoter of his designs. But Llanos was speedily 
dismissed by the Provisional Government, and No- 
gueras was thus deprived of his right arm. He had 
now no party but that which he could manage to 
keep together with the gold which he carried from 
London—a host of grasping Contrabandists, and a 
leash gf abandoned schemers. His staff and his army 
were the rogues and vagabonds of the colony. He 
never emerged from contempt; and upon the defeat 
of his grand attempt by Cordova’s superior address, 
he subsided into mere derision. Every one remem- 
bered Cabrera’s mother, and was anxious to get rid 
of him at any price—but how was the question of 
questions, his face being blush-proof. ‘The Govern- 
ment demanded his removal ; but Sir Robert Wilson 
replied that this was impossible, England having 
invariably given shelter to Spanish refugees of all 
parties. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE SLAVE TRADERS. 


Tue relations of Spain and England, with regard to 
the slave trade, have been singularly changed. A 
century back, our highest ambition was to furnish her 
colonies with negroes! By the peace of Utrecht we 
had accorded to us the right of supplying the Spanish 
possessions exclusively with slaves, as well as of send- 
ing annually to the fair of Portobello a vessel of five 
hundred tons burthen, laden with European merchan- 
dise. By virtue of this agreement we established 
factories at Carthagena, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, 
and Panama. Permission was likewise accorded to 
the Asiento Company to fit out, in the portsvof the 
South Sea, vessels of four hundred tons burthen, for 
the transport of negroes to all accessible points on the 
coasts of Peru and Mexico. Our active slave traders 
of those days were exempted from all duties of import 
or export, and empowered to carry home the produce 
of their sales of human flesh, in gold and silver. 
What a wonderful mutation public opinion has under- 
gone since then! No one probably regarded the 
execrable and murderous traffic as in the smallest 
degree criminal. Jamaica was then the head-quarters 
of the slave trade, and we now sweep from the seas 
what we then chuckled to monopolise. Our amended 
course has the sanction of earth and Heaven. 
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Of the four islands which constitute the Great 
Antilles, Spain, which once had all, has now but two, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico; England one, her Crom- 
wellian acquisition, Jamaica; the fourth, Hayti, 
after a frequent change of masters, is comprised 
within itself and independent. Here goes on the 
strongest conflict between freedom and slavery in the 
world —a conflict, not of the sword, as between Russia 
and Cireassia, but of dexterous fraud with honour- 
able vigilance. Cadiz has her eye upon this conflict, 
and contributes the secret weapons and her share of 
the covert supplies. Since the ports of Spain were 
closed, her commercial capital is in great part invested 
in the slave trade, in the furnishing of slave vesscls, 
and the purchasing and forwarding of cargoes to be 
bartered for human flesh: a process at which Governor 
O’Donnel grimly smiles. I could name twenty houses 
which have their capital thus employed. Puerto 
Rico #s coming nearly as much into play for the 
purposes of this traffic as Cuba, and the Portuguese 
convention with Iingland has served but as a stimulus 
to the irregular enterprise of Spaniards. Their 
attention is strongly directed to the African colonies 
of Portugal, and they have taken chiefly into their 
hands the slave carriage to Brazil. 

The Portugese flag is now a most convenient cloak 
for the murder-traffic, since, in consequence of the 
treaty lately concluded with that country, and the 
decree pronouncing the slave trade piracy, vessels 
under their flag are but little suspected ; and the 
Spanish wolf goes forth in sheep’s clothing. The Por- 
tuguese colonies in Africa are inveterately infected 
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with the slave trade taint, and of these, Mozambique 
is the worst. 

A sea-captain, whom I met at Cadiz, informed me 
of some strange doings there. A man high in autho- 
rity, named Rodrigo Luciano de Abren e Lima, 
effected an arrangement last year, twelve months 
after the slave trade treaty with Portugal was signed, 
by which no vessel laden with slaves was to leave 
Quilimane, the chief port of Mozambique, without 
paying down in hard cash 9,000 dollars, to be divided 
amongst the Portuguese authorities. He added that 
the colonial officers of Portugal laugh at the home 
government, which never makes any energetic attempt 
at controlling their malversations; that there is 
evidently no sincerity amongst them, either at home 
or abroad, as to suppressing slavery ; and that all who 
have place in the colonies regard it only as a means 
of plunder—making napkins of decrees and treaties. 

The slave-mongers of Cadiz complain thit, as 
England monopolises all the regular trade of the 
world, she would monopolise, likewise, the irregular 
trade, which she herself professes tocondemn. That 
bodies of immensely large volume should, by their 
enormous force of gravitation, attract the little par- 
ticles of matter floating around them, is only natural; 
but they bitterly feel—these virtuous men do—that 
Spain, which, as a country, has never “‘ pronounced ” 
against the slave trade, should be choused out of its 
advantages by London merchants, supposed to concur 
in the national verdict, which declares it felony. If 
France has her groundless sneer at ‘“‘ perfidious 
Albion,” the Spaniard has his fling at British hypo- 
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crisy, and you cannot persuade him that it is ground- 
less. In the eyes of nearly all mankind, the right of 
search is but another name for the empire of the sea; 
and absurd as is the supposition that the allocation 
of a portion of our fleet to a particular and dangerous 
service upon the African coast can strengthen that 
naval power which is thus, in fact, weakened ; it 
is the sincere or professed creed of nine-tenths of 
Spanish politicians. Upon the same principle it 
would be a great addition to the muscular force of 
the arm to tie up.some of the sinews; and if you 
desire to strike like a Hercules, you must lop off a 
few of your fingers ! 

The blinding power of prejudice was never so 
strongly manifested as on this question. Mouthing 
docs not prove sincerity, professions do not prove it, 
declarations, asseverations, oaths, do not prove it; 
by the common consent of mankind, solid acts are 
taken 0 be the test of sincerity, and the most un- 
equivocal of these is admitted to be the payment of 
money. Be mute and confounded, slave-mongers of 
Spain, for the falsehood of Beltal could not gainsay 
the irresistible fact, that we paid, to prove our hatred 
of slavery, two thousand millions of reals ! 

The slave dealer, you will suppose, is a sort of 
buccanecr—a piratical, dare-devil, swaggering, vulgar 
fellow? So wide from the truth is this supposition, 
that the slavers of Cadiz are amongst the most elegant 
menin Spain! They are the only successful merchant 
adventurers; their profits are many hundreds per 
cent., and enable them to live in refinement, magni- 
ficence, splendour: bonus est odor ex re qualibet” At 
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a tertulia in Cadiz, where I chanced to be present, 
I was struck by the superior appearance of one indi- 
vidual in the company, a man in the prime of life, of 
very handsome features, and exquisite neatness of 
attire, gloved and booted to a perfection that would 
have excited envy at Paris, moustached in a demi- 
military style, and collared with linen of spotless 
whiteness, turned down upon a black satin neckcloth, 
most gracefully tied. 

Like Cortés, the ornaments which he wore were 
few but priceless; and his manners, the connecting 
link between courtesy and freedom, were characterised 
by a profound devotion to the fair sex, which sits 
hike a waving plume upon the Spanish cavalier. I 
soon became engrossed in conversation with this 
admirable, yet by no means rare, specimen of his 
countrymen, and found in him the notorious slaver, 
Don Antonio Vinente, formerly a captain in the 
Spanish navy, whose slave ship, known (like g more 
vulgar thief) by the aliases of the Gloria, the General 
Marinho, and the Grande Antilla, was seizcd three 
years since at Mozambique, condemned, recovered by 
a juggle, and now figures as a corvette in the navy 
of Spain. From this handsome pirate I learnt that 
the principal slave-traders of Cadiz were present, 
and a long discussion ensued upon that engrossing 
topic. 

Vinente was inveterate and invincible in the obsti- 
nacy with which he urged the argument that England 
was proved hypccritical in her violent declamations, 
against slavery, by the fact of her permitting its 
existence throughout her Indian possessions ; and that 
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her design in putting down the slave-trade was doubt- 
less sincere so far as other countries were concerned, 
with a view to the destruction of their commerce ; but 
that, with a truly accommodating morality in refer- 
ence to her own interests, she transported thousands 
of Hill Coolies annually from India to the Mauritius, 
who of course were said to be free labourers, but .in 
reality were miserable bondsmen. 

Tt was useless to point out to him and to his eager 
circle of listeners the impossibility of England intro- 
ducing European opinions, customs, and manners, 
instantancously and by the magic of a proclamation, 
amongst the countless millions of India, or establish- 
ing social equality by a formula, any more than 
Republican principles or the spirit and forms of 
Christianity. Suttees, the honours paid to Jugger- 
naut, and the solemn transport of the Gates of Som- 
nauth, were topics on which the fine sarcastic powers 
of Vinente dilated with extraordinary eloquence. I 
had indeed one elincher for hin—the disuse, discoun- 
tenance, and general condemnation of all these prac- 
tices, and the impossibility of avoiding occasional 
malversation in the vast extent of the British domi- 
nions ; but above all, in the recent order issued by 
Lord Ellenborough for the extinction of slavery 
throughout our Indian territory. Vinente smiled 
incredulously, proclaimed his little reliance on on-dits, 
and urged the staring fact, that for ten ycars after 
the boasted Slave Emancip:tion in the West Indies 
we retained the branded iustitution of slavery within 
the largest portion of our dominions. Not slavery 
alone, but the slave trade, he averred, existed in our 
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Eastern empire to an extent far exceeding what was 
commonly supposed ; and referred to the results of his 
experience as a captain in the royal navy of Spain, 
who had made numerous voyages to the Philippines, 
and to whom the seas from Manilla to Singapore, 
from Borneo to Bengal Gulf, and from Matapan to 
Bombay, were as familiar as the waters around those 
Balearic Isles of which he was a native. 

The fluency of the man was overpowering. The 
kidnapping of Coolies he averred to be a more 
flagrant juggle than the open purchase of slaves on 
the coast of Africa, where they were brought to the 
market and hard dollars paid for them; while the 
Cooly was merely cheated and crimped under false 
pretences. He likewise supposed, that, as the result 
of our victories in the Celestial Empire, we should im- 
mediately proceed to the crimping of Chinamen; a 
prediction which has been to a certain extent verified : 
not, indeed, in Vinente’s dishonourable sense, but in 
one both equivalent and objectionable, since the pro- 
ject recently started for promoting emigration from 
China to the West Indies will be universally inter- 
preted by forcign nations as a dishonest approxima- 
tion to that slave trade which we are persuading them 
to condemn. Onerous contracts for labour, entered 
into before reaching the colony, will not fail to be 
regarded by the asperity of our continental critics as 
merely another phase of slavery ; and it is impossible 
to deny that they amount to a substantial bondage. 

The benefit of the importer, and the reduction of 
the wages of labour, are here, as in our unhappy 
exportation of free labour from Africa to our West 
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Indian colonies, most obviously aimed at; and Don 
Antonio made himself exceedingly merry in demon- 
strating how much less enviable, in his estimation, 
was the condition of the free African kidnapped by 
our countrymen, than that of the bond jide slave 
transported by the Spanish dealer. All my bile was 
roused by his contrasts of the slave, whom it was the 
interest of his master to feed and clothe well, and the 
free negro, from whom all the work that could be 
extracted for his wages, even though death should 
ensue, was a positive gain to his employer. I spoke 
of humanity and justice, but Vinente and his listeners 
laughed with unusual loudness, and contended that 
humanity consisted in feeding well and clothing com- 
fortably (not like the pauper labourers of [ingland 
and Ireland), and justice in seeing to the preserva- 
tion of life and health, which the slave-owner’s interest 
compels. It may thus be seen in what opposite lights 
the sgme subject may be viewed and estimated ; 
with what difficulties an Englishman has to contend 
abroad, when he finds himself in the midst of a per- 
verted community, by whom neither slavery nor the 
slave trade is regarded as an abomination. 

Amongst numerous instances of ‘British hypo- 
crisy’ narrated by Vinente, many of them pro- 
bably apocryphal, was one to which undoubtedly 
parallel cases have occurred of recent years, and 
which, from his earnest protestations of truth, and 
circumstantial accuracy of detail, it was difficult not 
to believe. Whilst lying before Calcutta in the 
Cristina frigate, and smoking his after-dinner cigar 
(for, unlike his countrymen, he limits his fumigatory 
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processes to after-dinner), he observed a human 
being, evidently drowning, floating rapidly down the 
Hoogly. He directed two of his men to follow the 
body in one of the boats. 

The drowning man was speedily picked up, but 
greatly exhausted by his lengthened struggles, and 
on being lifted into the boat, lay motionless on its 
bottom until he was subsequently lifted on board the 
frigate. Here animation was before long restored; and 
the man observing Vinente’s epaulettes and sword, 
crawled up to him with difficulty, clung to his feet 
and kissed them, and with expressive signs implored 
his protection. It was soon ascertained that 
the wretched man was a Cooly, who had jumped 
overboard from a ship lying in the neighbourhood, 
and bound for the Mauritius, from a forced emigra- 
tion to which, he took this mode of escaping. The 
local chief magistrate was immediately applied to, 
officers were sent on board the vessel indicated, an 
effective search was instituted, and the result was, 
that no fewer than seventy persons were liberated 
from the horrors. of a compulsory transportation. 
With very few exceptions, they all expressed their 
reluctance to proceed with the ship on her voyage, 
and one of the number was a woman in the prime of 
life, but of delicate constitution, who said that she 
had been persuaded to go on board under the pre- 
text of being carried for the good of her health no 
further than Balbasore! The generality were told 
that the Mauritius was only four days’ sail from 
Calcutta. 

Many were decoyed from DBenares, Gyah, and 
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Midnapore, others crimped in Calcutta and the 
surrounding villages, huddled on board ship,’ and 
fed there on miserable choorah, and sometimes 
two or three months elapsed in this state of confine- 
ment before the vessel sailed. J asked whether there 
was not an emigration agent in Calcutta, to which he 
replied in the affirmative ; but added that there were 
obvious means of mystifying both the agent and the 
authorities, and that the Duffadars or kidnappers 
were commonly provided with printed documents 
signed by this agent himself, and addressed to the 
various functionaries in the interior, including the 
police, requesting that the bearers might be neither 
molested nor hindered in their search after individuals 
who might choose to proceed as labourers to the 
Mauritius. When the fruits of this foreed conscrip- 
tion reached Calcutta, they were too often kept away 
from the observation of the emigration agent, or that 
gentleman yielding to the imdolent habits of the 
climate, interfered but imperfectly with the moncy- 
making propensities of the Duffadar. He added, 
that two of these Coolies had thrown themselves 
overboard at the same time, and that one was never 
secn more! I must observe that subsequent inquiries 
confirm Vinente’s statement with reference to the 
treatment of these unfortunate natives of India, 
which 1s continued up to the present hour. May the 
stain be speedily removed, and the sneering of slave- 
dealers everywhere silenced, who say that we have 
peopled the Mauritius with upwards of 40,000 slaves 
in the guise of Coolies. 

Don Antonio indulged in a well-bred smile of 
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triumph, when he perceived that I did not deny the 
truth of his latter statement. ‘‘ Come, come,” said 
he, ‘‘ en la cuestion del trafico de negros mas es el ruido 
que las nueces.” ‘‘ The slave-trade question is more 
noise than nuts—more crack than kernel.” 

“No, no, Sehor Vinente,” I exclaimed with irre- 
pressible feeling. ‘‘ The voice of conscience is not to 
be so easily silenced—the yearnings of the heart so 
lightly lulled. You may gild the shackles, but they 
eat as far into the flesh—you may paint the lash of a 
roseate hue, but it cuts no less deeply to the bone. 
The fan which you have now borrowed, and use 80 
gracefully to cool your delicate face, is no relief to 
the African bondsman as he gasps in the middle 
passage. The insufferable odours of the low-roofed 
slave deck are not less productive of disease and 
death, because Cologne water sprinkles the snowy 
cambric that courts your throbbing temples. Better 
sackcloth, the fruit of free toil, than silken gauds that 
spring from human suffering. Sophistry may gloss 
over many things, may distort many things, but 
cannot alter one atom of eternal Truth. Slavery, by 
heaven! will yet go down; crushed in no propagandist 
war, shattered by no hostile cannon, but crushed by 
the mightier weight of opinion. Excommunications 
now are spiked artillery, yet it is Moral Power that 
rules the world. Yes, Slavery will soon go down! 


¢ El anima feroz en lazo eterno 
A unirse con Mahoma en el infierno.’ ” 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SLAVE-TRADERS 
(Continued). 


An old and venerable-looking man, with the most 
beautifully curling gray hair I have ever seen, here 
unfolded his views upon the subject, and to my utter 
astonishment proved to be a hoary sinner and inve- 
terate slave-monger. He moralised on the question 
with the unction of a Paley—on the Jaw of nations 
like a new Vattel. Unfortunately his views were 
strongly perverted, and the stain of human blood made 
to look as agreeable as possible—a delicate crimson, 
a softand blushing pink—was over them all. He 
felt persuaded, he said, that slave emancipation was 
only jilosdfico in theory [he meant filantrdpico, a 
common mistake in the Peninsula], that the traffic 
in slaves was blameable where it was abolished by 
law, but blameable in no other respect; that the 
violation of positive human enactment constituted 
the sole offence, and that when its existence was 
legally sanctioned, slave-dealing was no crime. A 
priest who stood by his side, nodded assent to every 
word of this, and was evidently as sincere as if he 
were treating it as acase of conscience! But the 
Padres of the Peninsula are wanting in general 
information, and their erroneous ideas may therefore 
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be in some degree palliated. This man strikingly 
evinced the perils of a little learning, for he quoted 
St. Paul in support of the consistency of slavery 
with Christianity. 

I remarked that he confounded the permission 
accorded to individuals to remain in this state, with 
the horrors, crimes, and murders, of the battles done 
in Africa, to subjugate and sell into slavery whole 
tribes and districts, the atrocities of the middle 
passage, the infliction of the chain and lash ; and that 
humbly to bear these ills was a widely different thing 
from their fiendish perpetrations upon others and 
from subsisting upon human flesh! The Padre, the 
gray-haired venerable-looking man, Vinente, and the 
whole circle smiled; and the latter said that, bad as 
they were, he believed they had never for the love of 
lucre done their best, like the English, to poison the 
three hundred millions of their neighbours in the 
Filippina possessions, the Chinese. This was rleemed 
so good a hit, that my strong reclamations only got 
me laughed at: a result which it is most difficult to 
avert, and most dangerous to the cause of truth to 
Invite in Spanish circles. Above all things, be not 
too hot an enthusiast, and let nothing send you into 
loss of temper. A laugh against you is nearly fatal. 
Breasting the rolling tide of prejudice, I asked the 
Padre whether the murders of Mexico and Peru 
were done with opium or the sword? The good 
man stared, and seemed puzzled in his geography ; 
apparently somewhat doubtful whether the places 
named were in the earth or moon. Upon reflection 
the had heard of Peru and ‘ Meghico,” but as to any 
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asesinatos * there committed, they had not reached 
his knowledge. ‘Now, thumb thy breviary, en- 
lightened man!” I said, ‘and mutter the martyrdoms 
therein recorded ; and when thou shudderest at the 
name of Domitian, be assured that it is a mistake, 
and that thou shouldst read Pizarro !” 

Amongst the circle, and with eyes malevolently 
flaming upon me, because I was an Englishman, was 
the most extensive and inveterate slave-dealer in the | 
world—the notorious Pedro Martinez. This man 
has carried on the trade in human flesh since boy- 
hood, and has realised by the vile traffic 3,000,000 
dollars, or upwards of half a million sterling. He 
has established two great commercial houses thus 
supported, in Cadizand Havana, trading under his 
own name alone in Cadiz, and in Havana under the 
firm of ‘* Martinez y Companhia,” and limiting their 
operations chiefly to the carrying trade between the 
coast of Africa, the Brazils, and West Indies. 
Martinez is a very common and sinister-looking per- 
son, upon whose brow the iniquities of his profession 
seemed to me to be stamped and furrowed. He is 
gaunt, and stoops; and looks what the Spaniards 
calla ‘‘ furca ambulante,” or walking gallows. Honest 
men here, for the most part, dislike his society. In 
Havana, where the mask is entirely thrown off, and 
where slave-dealing carries with it much less oppro- 
brium, Don Pedro Martinez is quite a popular cha- 
racter, and a large portion of his early days were 
spent there. He began life as asmuggler, and passed 
from that, by an easy transition, to the more con- 
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genial pursuit of the traffic in slaves. The first field 
of his operations was the carrying trade between 
Havana and Mexico. 

Having amassed a great deal of money in what he 
calls ‘‘the good ‘old times,” by successful contra- 
bandist transactions, he extended his sphere to the 
more productive war on humankind—purchased ship 
after ship, till he had a regular fleet on the seas, and 
his vessels were perennial visitors at every port on 
the western coast of Africa. For many years this 
man has not dared to enter any English possession, 
or touch at any British port, having been fined some 
thousands of pounds, a few years back, in a court held 
for the trial of a slaving vessel at Gibraltar; and 
notwithstanding his preximity to that possession, and 
his frequent occasions to visit 1t in connection with 
his business, he would probably as soon set his foot 
inside the Plutonian gates before his time ! 

Martinez, as a great authority upon all questions 
connected with the slave-trade, must needs assert his 
opinions, and this he did with a barefaced and dis- 
gusting levity which even in him was astounding. 
He ridiculed, like all his countrymen, the notion of 
English sincerity, and spoke of slaves and slavers as 
the only profitable investment of capital—a fact (he 
added) so well known to London merchants, that 
there were many there who still preferred it to all 
other speculations, and conducted it covertly but in 
perfect and unassailable security. He alluded to the 
recent trial in London, which was then at Cadiz the 
subject of universal conversation, and pointed to its 
results as clearly demonstrating the impossibility of 
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reaching the secret dealer, with the law. ‘‘ Valga me 
Dios ! here I am,” said he. ‘‘ Am I the worse for all 
their gabble? I wish to know whether I may not 
turn an honest penny by supplying the markets of 
the world with the goods most in requisition? The 
palavrada amongst the most trafficking people on 
earth shall not put down our traffic, though doubtless 
it would be very convenient to have all the profit to 
themselves, They may poison China, and pay 30,000 
dollars a year for the support of Juggernaut’s temple, 
but they shan’t juggle Spain! The London stock- 
jobbers scorn all transactions but those in_ the 
funds ; but, caramba ! the slave isa still more moncy- 
making animal. They may seize on vesscls, if they 
will, because they are rogues—but where we lose one 
we gain ten!” I did not answer the fellow, but 
looked at him with ineffable scorn. ‘ There is not a 
more comfortable creature in the world,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ than the settled slave. He is cared for in 
every possible shape.” 

‘“* Yes, like the ox,” I said, ‘which is fed, but 
goaded.” 

‘* Ea pues ! a few lashes only give him an appetite 
for his dinner.” 

‘* Cruel man, you might vindicate an assassin thus. 
He only puts his victim out of pain.” 

‘* This comes,” proceeded Martinez, ‘“ of tea-drink- 
ing in Exeter Hall. The English are a pious people, 
religiously intent on promoting their interests, and 
erying down all traffics but their own. ‘ There 1s 
nothing like leather ;’? and there was nothing like the 
leathern thong before dos Britanicos discovered that 
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they could not monopolise its virtues in promoting 
activity in the slave.” 

‘* Heartless fiend !” 

“ Yes! we are heartless, because we do not take 
pity on the grasping decay of British trade.” And 
the whole slave-dealing circle laughed immoderately. 

‘“* Buenas noches, Senores!” I turned on my heel, 
and retired. 

A common argument with Spanish slavers 1s, that 
England is alone in her views of ‘ pestilent philan- 
thropy;” that neither in France nor in Holland are 
these ideas received with favour; that the measure of 
Slave Emancipation was passed in the British Parlia- 
ment through motives purcly political (an enormous 
lie) ; that some fifty supporters of the government in 
the House of Commons had threatened to pass over 
to the opposition in a body, unless the bill were 
carried; and that a government, too enlightened itself 
to harbour so ruinous a project, was thus congtrained 
by a junta of enthusiasts; that the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade has involved the British 
West Indian possessions in ruin; that much of our 
island agriculture has been abandoned because of the 
exorbitant wages demanded for free labour ; and that 
the bitterness of British repentance for this foolish 
act is proved by the corresponding bitterness with 
which the prosecution of the traffic by other nations 
is hunted by the fleets of England; and still more 
by the eagerness with which the natives of India are 
crimped and shipped off to the Mauritius, to do pre- 
cisely, under another name, what Spanish subjects 
do more honestly. Thus does perverting and infernal 
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sophistry explain away this glorious sacrifice—an act 
unparalleled in ancient or modern times—an act 
which posterity will hail with wondering admiration, 
which stands alone in historic records, the brightest 
triumph of humanity; the cautery self-applied, the 
probe self-inflicted, the loss and destruction self- 
endured—an act which, like every effort of self: deny- 
ing virtue, bears within it the germ of future heroic 
enterprise, and carries in the approval of conscience 
and the sanction of high honour its own and best 
consolation. Let Spaniards boast of this wreck of 
their golden trade, put slave-decks in all their ships, 
and shackles in all their ballast ; let them hug the 
blood-money which Virtue would scorn to touch ; let 
them amass gigantic wealth from human tears and 
suffering; let it be known that the richest men in 
Cadiz have made their fortunes by slave-dealing, and 
that at this hour slaves are insured there by private 
noteseof-hand—we envy not their feelings; we touch 
not their monopoly of shame ! 

If cnormous outlay of money can prove sincerity— 
and at the present day it scems the least fallible 
human test—it 1s surely enough to silence the most 
calumnious, that in 1842 we had fifty-eight ships 
employed solely for the suppression of the slave trade, 
at a total expense for materials and wages of 575,0002. 
It will be more intelligible to Spaniards to say that, 
after paying in compensation money to the West 
India proprietors forty times as much, our determi- 
nation to suppress this villany costs us yearly fifty- 
seven millions of reals. 

The shelving of Cadiz, since the closing of the 
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Spanish ports, is complete. There being now but 
little comparative resort of vessels, the matériel for 
the successful prosecution of this traffic is sought 
elsewhere. Even the purchase of vessels designed for 
the slave trade is now almost invariably effected in 
England, and experienced agents have their eyes 
actively engaged in more than one British port, in 
ascertaining which are the fastest-sailing vessels, and 
treating, upon occasion, for their purchase. These 
contemporary slaving exploits, though for wise pur- 
poses kept secret in Iingland, are perfectly well known 
in Cadiz; and Cuba, and Puerto Rico, under the 
patronage of Governor O’Donnel, who belying the 
soldier's character, takes a revenue out of human 
misery (for slaves can now be imported legally at the 
Governor’s fee of twenty-five dollars per head) have 
no reason to complain that el trdjfico fails them. The 
pro-slavery O'Donnel, who calls himself a soldier, 
and boasts now and then of his British pedigree, is 
less generous and more despotic under a virgin Queen 
and in an enlightened age, than were the military 
officers of Spain in the days of Philip the Second. 
“« The rest were saved,” says the illustrious Mendoza 
in his Guerra de Granada; “and amongst them 
Don Geronimo de Padilla, who, though wounded, 
fought valiantly until he fell, when ‘ le sacd arrastrando 
por los piés un esclavo a quien el did libertad,—he was 
dragged by the feet out of the thick of the fight by a 
slave to whom he had given liberty.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ASPECT OF ANDALUCIA. 


In southern Spain, the noble and striking palm- 
tree at once arrests your eye, and all, above and 
around you, has an Oriental aspect—the blue and 
burning sky, the parched and sandy soil, the general 
desert air, the strange and magnificent growths, from 
the tufted aloe and cactus to the slender and ragged 
boughs of the blossomed pomegranate: all is of the 
East. You, northern man! are transported in spirit 
to the cradle of the world. Before your eyes, wherever 
you turn, are ‘‘ the ox and the ass,” “ the vine and the 
fig-tree,” of the Bible. You realize in all its parts the 
picture of the Koran: “ Palm-trees with heavily laden 
branches, vineyards, olive-grounds, and gardens with 
pomegranates and fruits of every kind.” 

The peasantry of Andalucia are to this day half- 
Moorish, half-Christian in their superstitions. They 
wear amulets (sometimes inscribed with Arabic letters) 
as a preservative against every ill. In these the 
Gitanos regularly deal. They likewise wear, con- 
cealed in their dress, crosses made of the laurel stalk, 
as a preservation against lightning and a hundred 
other calamities. The laurel was so regarded by the 
ancients, and was likewise sacred to Apollo, and the 
wearing of it cruciform is an evident admixture of 
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Christian with heathenish rites. It is held to be a 
most potent charm against witches and goblins. 

The lust of gain has penetrated even into Andalu- 
cia, and the universal tendency of the age to money- 
making is beginning to exhibit itself here, among men 
who sleep whole days in the sun. Perhaps this mean 
passion, like many another vile thing, will have its 
use, and prove the instrument of their regeneration. 
A farmer of Ronda told me, that the country-people 
now-a-days respect a dollar more than they used to do 
a Capitan Mayor. 

Swaygering in the men, and great vivacity in the 
women, are still prevailing characteristics of the 
Andalucian population. The province has been, not 
incorrectly, called the Spanish Gascony. 'The showy 
and striking costume of the Majos is a perpetual sti- 
mulant to personal vanity, and their exaggerated 
deportment is a standing joke in the theatres of Spain. 
It is ridiculed even by the Andalucians themsebkves, in 
one of their most popular and celebrated songs, “ Til 
Valenton del Perchel.” A perfect Majo costume is 
extremely expensive, and the instances are not rare 
where the cost is from 407. to 507. Many of the 
young gentry are proud to display this national traje, 
which sets off a fine figure to a perfection that perhaps 
no other European costume attains. he mecha- 
nical classes of course but seldom disport the finer 
materials, but the wealthy Majo presses the richest 
silks and velvets into his service. The sleeves and 
back of the full-dress jacket are invariably slashed or 
figured, and adorned with silver or silver-gilt clasps 
and tags—sometimes the dress is entirely black, and 
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strewn with ornaments in jet. Braiding is universal, 
the small-clothes are worn very short, and the finest 
silk stockings, gold chains, and a watch in each waist- 
coat pocket, complete the attire of a southern mara- 
v2lloso. 

They say they are long-lived in Andalucia. I meta 
man in Seville who was a contemporary of Louis XIV. ! 
You may stare, but that person is still living, and not 
more than 129 years of age. He was born in the 
year that the Grand Monarque died, 1715, and 
the first Bourbon was fresh on the throne of Spain in 
his infancy. It would be silly to say, hike the para- 
graphs we meet, that this patriarch has “the perfect 
use of all his faculties,” but, though an occasional 
dotard, he is not particularly stupid. 

The Andalucians are fond to excess of wit and 
gaiety, and the recent turn of events having given 
to everything a political complexion, they vented their 
humourg in piquant brochures and humorous hojas 
volantes. ‘They are diligent readers, too, of Fray 
Gerundio, and El Mundo, the Charivari and Corsatre 
of the Spanish capital—and in every café in the south 
you will find them much more sedulously thumbed 
than the Eco del Comercio or the Castellano. 

I{ow the fair Andalucians contrive to pass their 
time, without once peeping into a book from month's 
end to month’s end, with no pastime but church, no 
excitement but devotion and an occasional dash of 
love, it is not easy to conjecture. ‘The balcony and 
the paving-stones in the streets beneath, when sur- 
veyed in perpetuity, become a little fatiguing; the 
coarse rugs and mats hung over the window-fronts to 
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subdue the glare of a torrid sun, make street-gazing 
less pleasurable than in other cities. The passing of 
a vehicle is a rare occurrence, love is for the twilight 
or the midnight hour, and the most determined 
church-going cannot kill more than a couple of hours 
per day. How fill up the immense vacuum ?—how 
complete the ‘‘ des solida” without ever darting those 
bright eyes into any book more interesting than the 
Rosario de la Virgen, or the Horas Castellanas? The 
accomplishment of reading is by no means universally 
diffused, beads are, still, more in use than prayer-books, 
and when my landlady once—a lady of respectable 
station, whose titles were as formal as those of her 
sovereign, being always, by a courtesy extended to 
every milliner, styled ‘* La Senora Dona Isabel Maria,” 
—was requested to sign a receipt for my quarter’s rent, 
she could not; and her son, a youth of twenty, could not 
write it without black lines to guide him. 

They are no ways particular in these southern 
latitudes about the character of their ‘ turn-outs,” 
displays and equipages. In the interior, an Hidalgo’s 
wife and daughters roll to church in the old family 
coach dragged by bullocks; in the great towns, a 
marchioness is drawn in state by four raw-boned 
high-trotting Rocinantes, on whose necks rattle more 
bells than in a muleteer’s convoy; and Don J— R— 
may be seen riding about on a diminutive mule, with 
his servant after him, liveried by a single stripe of red 
sewn on the collar of a greasy coat, and mounted, 
Sancho-like, on a donkey ! 

Throughout Andalucia, and the southern districts, 
prayers for rain are of frequent occurrence. They 
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implore the Creator for storms, as in the North of 
Europe we pray for fine weather. The southern 
coast is sandy and arid; and when several months 
have elapsed without rain, the ground becomes so 
parched up, so hard and unkindly to agricultural 
purposes, that it is impossible for the labrador to 
get the plough into it. Famine, general or partial, 
ensues. But a bountiful Providence makes this visi- 
tation rare. The peasants have a proverb— Tierra 
no labrada no da pan, ‘‘ Land unlaboured yields no 
bread ;” and it is melancholy when the lack of labour 
proceeds not from lack of desire to work, bit from 
physical impossibility. Irrigation always produces 
plentifully ; but it is so toilsome and expensive, that 
it is never otherwise than partially applied. ‘The 
Christmas weather here is almost Invariably in an 
extreme degree magnificent. Beneath a brilliant sun, 
and a pure and charming sky, you pluck and eat the 
oranges off the tree. You are not crushed then by 
the excessive sultriness of summer; but, perhaps, a 
poison lurks beneath this splendour, and vour enjoy- 
ment of months of cloudless weather will have star- 
vation for a set-off in the ensuing season. 

The horses of Andalucia are the very reverse of 
those of Galicia, of which the proverb says, that 
“they are little in body, but great in cunning.” The 
southern breed is, for the most part, tall, sinewy and 
generous, and the pace is almost invariably an amble. 
This the inhabitants term piafar, and an extremely 
graceful and pleasant movement it is, displaying the 
limbs of the animal, which are generally slendcr, to the 
best advantage. The tail and mane are worn very long, 
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the former almost sweeping the ground; and the 
absence of that ridiculous docking which we cultivate 
in England, combines, with his peculiar paces, to 
give to the Andalucian barb that air of stateliness and 
pride for which he is so celebrated. Now and then 
you meet horses of the most beautifully perfect 
figure; but, notwithstanding all that tourists and 
poets have written, the race 1s, for the most part, 
rawboned. 

You cannot have spent many days in Andalucia, 
before you will admit that you are amongst, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary people in the world, and, in 
many respects, the most delightful society. The 
imagination here is perfectly filled. You are more 
rapidly enchanted, and more slowly disenchanted, than 
in any other European country. At every fresh foot- 
step, especially in the country parts, the scenes of 
Don Quixote are reproduced, and the coldest leave this 
with regret. ¢ 

With all its sandy and sterile aspect, the soil of 
southern Spain is immensely fertile in its own peculiar 
growths, and will produce anything with the aid of 
water and a moderate share of agricultural labour. 
The fruit-market of Gibraltar will attest this. I saw 
by the bridge of Seville, lying in a heap, 6,000 
melons of the finest description, selling at a halfpenny 
a piece ! 

All along the coast here, as far as Malaga, if you 
had visited it a quarter of a century back, you would 
have walked through rows of thriving sugar-canes, 
swelling with their rich juices under a sun as burning 
at times as that of Jamaica. In fact, those Spaniards 
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who have been to Cuba, can perceive little difference 
between its summer and that of Andalucia. Fiscal 
regulations have since exploded the growth of sugar 
in Spain—it seems a hard and barbarous policy which 
frustrates the beneficence of nature—and the lands 
which were thus before made fruitful, are now, for 
the most part, untenanted. But during Riego’s short- 
lived and unfortunate operations in Andalucia, his 
irregular, and, as the event proved, cowardly levies 
trod down, as did likewise the Trench, too many of 
these cultivated fields—not for the sake of the sugar- 
cane, which was of small use to them, but of ‘the 
melons, of which inviting rows were planted between 
the rows of cane. Such of these as were ripe they 
made short work of, scooping them in dozens with 
their knives, where they had knives, and ripping 
them up with their bayonets where they had no other 
cutting Instruments. With an imperfect commissariat, 
with #0 commissariat at all, the farmers were called 
on to contribute, or rather contributed without being 
called on, and Riego pretended to little control over 
his hungry guerrileros. 

Some twenty-five years ago the first steamer was 
observed off this coast by a knot of rustics. They 
were simple Andalucian fishermen, and never had 
heard a syllable in all their lives of scientific progress, 
mechanical force, cylinders, boilers, Fulton or Watt. 
The colour fled from their cheeks, their knees shook 
like green Loughs, their hands trembled, their nets 
fell to the ground. If it wasn’t ed diablo marino, at 
the very least it was a great hechicero,* 

* Wizard. 
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“By my Santiguada,”* said one, “it’s a ship on 
fire. Where thero’s smoke, there ’s flame.” 

“Tt’s a dragon,” said another. ‘ Don’t you see 
the great claws he keeps ever moving round and 
round? How he churns the watcr into mountains of 
foam !” 

* Cachorro,” said a third, “a dragon of hell it is, 
or Sathanas himsclf. If it was a ship, how could it 
move without an inch of canvas 2?” 

** Es verdad,” murmured a dozen voices in the sub- 
dued tones of conviction, while as many approving 
heads nodded in unison." 

“T’m thinking,” said an old fellow, who had 
cruised during his youth for thirty years about the 
Spanish Main, “it is like enough it may be Sefior 
Vanderdecken, the Flying Hollander’s ship, that 
never is to get any rest till the day of judgment. I 
saw him once myself, cruising off the Cape in terrible 
rough weather. I only got a glimpse of him ‘or less 
than half a minute, in a blinding flash of lightning, 
and I’ll be almost sworn its the same.” 

‘* Madre de Dios !” ejaculated several of the party, 
crossing themselves. 

‘* He ’s broad enough in the beam for a Dutchman,” 
said a funny old faquin, who did not quite give in to 
the superstitious notions of his companions, and 
neither crossed himself, nor invoked celestial aid ; 
“end if it be the cruiser of the Cape, he’s got 
strangely out of his latitude.” 

At this moment the strange vessel, being inclined 
to bring to, let off a portion of her steam, with that 


* Sign of the cross. 
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horrid whistling [noise, which’ even we, with all our 
experience, pronounce to be infernal. No wonder 
that it completed the discomfiture of the unsophisti- 
cated fishermen. 

** Ahi sera el diablo !”* exclaimed the bow oar, and 
pulled ashore as fast as he could, emulously and 
tremulously aided by his companions. When they 
reached land, the terrible sound still screeching in 
their cars, boat, nets, sails, oars, all were in an 
imstant abandoned; and with loud prayers to the 
Virgin and the Saints for aid, they betook them- 
selves to sanctuary in the Church of Santelmo. 

It speaks but little for Andalucian industry not to 
monopolise wholly the supply of the garrison of Gib- 
raltar. It is planted amongst them like a standing 
prize to agricultural excrtion, and for all their pro- 
ductions there is the readiest access here by land and 
by sea. But it gives them as much as they will choose 
to do to keep themselves from starving ; and to legiti- 
mate gains they seem entirely indifferent. To the 
shame of Andalucia be it told, that the most part of 
the daily supplies of this garrison, of 5,000 military 
and 15,000 civilians, besides the stipulated heads of 
cattle, come from Africa! I have seen the mole strewn 
with eggs, poultry, and small live stock from ‘Tangier 
and Tetuan, and indeed I have never seen it that it 
was not thus invaded. ‘The very wine consumed in 
the garrison comes from Catalonia; the hams and 
cheese (when not English) from Valencia; the bacon 
and cured fish from the Asturias and Galicia. Eggs 
and poultry come weekly to both Gibraltar and Cadiz 
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from Tavira in Portugal,and from Lisbon an occasional 
cargo of onions. I have known Portuguese cahiques 
to come there entirely laden with this one article, for 
the growth of which the light and sandy soils of Anda- 
lucia are peculiarly fitted, and indeed are peculiarly 
famed. What then? They will not grow without 
planting the seed in due season; and for this -the 
natives are too lazy. The supplies, even of Cadiz, 
come from a considerable distance. 

Hams from the mountains of Asturias are much 
consumed at Cadiz. The insulated position of the 
town, the narrowness of the long strip of land which 
connectsit with the continent, and the arid character 
of the soil, combine to make it indispensable that the 
bulk of its food should be imported. The papa, a 
sort of potato, consumed in great quantities by the 
common people, is shipped round Galicia and Portugal 
from the Asturias, as well as enormous quantities of 
bacon and ham. ‘The better quality of pctatoes 
comes from Malaga, being usually sold wholesale at 
twelve reals, or half-a-crown the arroba of about thirty 
pounds. | 

Garbanzos, a small grey pea, highly prized and 
largely consumed, are imported chiefly across the bay 
of Cadiz from Xerez, and pimientos (for which a 
Spaniard would sell his soul,) from Castile. 

A superior class of melons comes from Valencia, 
and is sold wholesale at ten reals the dozen, or two- 
pence a piece. This is dear, for in all the inland parts of 
Andalucia they are never more than a penny. Nuts of 
all descriptions, almonds and walnuts, come chiefly from 
the Ronda. Other fruits are for the most part pro- 
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duced in the neighbouring Isle of Leon, or come across 
the bay of Cadiz, from Rota and Port St. Mary’s. 
In Cadiz, during the season, you meet every variety 
of the finest grapes in the world, and clothed with 
every inviting hue; from the ¢intilla or morillon of 
deepest black, yet tinged with an exquisite purple 
bloom, to the delicious muscatel with its full rich 
globes of amber, scenting the air with Sabzean odours, 
tempting, yet not cloying, with its sweetness, and 
naturally grouping with shapes of beauty its ripe and 
clustering racimos. 

Cadiz and Seville are largely supplied with pre- 
served fish from Galicia, carried round the coast in 
polacres. The rich-flavoured Sardina and the sub- 
stantial Pescado, are the species principally forming 
this traffic; and the port which ships the largest supply 
is Coruna. Before the port of Cadiz was closed, large 
quantities of Newfoundland cured fish were entered 
there, sand greatly prized by the people under the 
name of “ dacallas,’—a local name for codfish, but so 
celebrated as to have found a place in the works of 
Cervantes. Oysters and muscles are largely consumed, 
being picked up around the fortifications by half- 
naked boys and men, or conveyed in cargoes from 
the coast of Portugal. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CADIZ AND ITS BAY. 


THERE is a melancholy, to a reflecting mind, over- 
hanging the aspect of Cadiz from its bay—the fair 
city just rising above the water’s edge, and ready to 
be engulfed (a fate that, probably enough, awaits it)— 
which the sight of no maritime city in Europe can 
parallel. . None other in bygone ages has seen such 
wealth wafted to its harbour, none other now is such 
a sleeping solitude. Commercially it 1s dead. Its 
port is closed against the world by the wilful act of its 
rulers, and its merchant navy suffices only to make 
more conspicuous its scanty proportions. Here, where 
the rich galleons and the memorable Armada floated, a 
few fishing-smacks, foreign ships of war, and vessels 
engaged in the wine export, are now the only visitors. 
When the limbs of the rotten frame of the great 
Spanish empire dropped asunder some twenty years 
since, Cadiz, more than any portion of the kingdom, 
was paralysed by the shock. Since the declaration of 
freedom in South America, and the proclamation of 
the new Constitution on the 5th September, 1820, 
since the decisive victory gained by the Columbian 
army in 1821, since the. recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Columbia, Peru, and Mexico in the follow- 
ing year, the shipments of specie and of bar gold, 
which were the heir-loom of southern Spain, have 
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been transferred to London, and Cadiz is a commercial 
desert, a sea-Palmyra ! 

So late as the time of Philip II. Cadiz was little 
more than a fishing village, and the bay, as an anchor- 
age for these proud galleons which were the envy of 
the world, was merely a dependency of Seville. 
Situated cighty miles inland, by water only accessible 
to smaller vessels, the latter city was one of the most 
illustrious in Spain, and was numbered amongst the 
principal maritime towns of Europe. The bulk of its 
population were engaged in commerce; but the 
Lonja or Exchange, then so crowded, is now a hall 
of the loneliest silence, where no footstep, save that 
of the curious traveller, ever resounds! Seville was 
ever a nursery of sailors, whence enthusiastic sea 
adventurers and conquistadors went forth rejoicing. 
It was a lake of wealth, yet they thirsted for more. 
Every galleon as it arrived was a goad to hardy 
enterpyise; and hence were disgorged the fleets of 
Peru and Mexico. Cadiz gradually won this com- 
merce to hersclf, and the very transit of the wealth of 
Spain and her colonies was sufficient for this town’s 
enrichment. The merchant-princes of ‘Tyre and of 
the Italian Republics might here: have found a 
parallel. 

What a thrilling sight was the arrival of the gal- 
leons of old! Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, 
all were anxiously and deeply interested in the arrival 
or destruction of this matériel of Spanish ambition. 
Often was the report from Cadiz tremblingly awaited 
at the Escurial. Wars, intrigues, and extravagances, 
were perpetually emptying the coffers of the State. 
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“We are waiting for the galleon,” wrote Marshal 
Tessé. ‘If it should perish in a tempest, or be 
carried off by an enemy, all would be despair!” 

- But now how changed and forgotten! In looking 
at this noble bay, and at the low and lengthened 
sweep of the city’s fortified wall, where nothing breaks 
the chain of silence, or disturbs the monotony of 
repose ; you think you behold one of those panoramas 
of painted canvas, in which nothing is absent but lite, 
and nothing wanted but reality. You have fallen 
amongst the beautiful places of the earth, and still 
you think ita dream. Surely it is a pasteboard town 
and blue expanse of waters that stretches away before 
you! nothing can live that is so ceaselessly dull and 
motionless. No bustling trade awakes this harbour. 
How could it, since the port of Cadiz is closed against 
all the world? By universal consent, it is better 
situated for commerce than any port in Europe. But 
what is this to Spaniards? Laziness, lounging, and 
lying-abed, are what chiefly flourish there. Cadiz is 
sunk in a long siesta, and her commerce is exchanged 
for coquetry. 

The Alameda at Cadiz is perhaps the scene of as 
inveterate a display of vanity as can be witnessed in 
any part of the world. Men and women think of 
little but displaying their figures to the best advan- 
tage. ‘The graceful mantilla, and the naked arms and 
shoulders (for thus they are worn almost universally) 
encourage rivalry amongst the women, and provoke 
gallantry in the men. ‘The tight and delicate chaus- 
sure, the very open flesh-coloured or black silk stock- 
ing, the carefully-adjusted tournure, the studied and 
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admirably sustained a plomb of the waving figure, all 
are so many Circzan toils and irresistible spells to the 
ruder sex. The walk of these fair dames and damsels 
is a dance,—their movements and bendings are a 
modulated song,—the grace of their attire is itself a 
poetry. Beneath the glowing Andalucian skies, the 
mazes of the crowded Alameda at the sunset hour are 
perilous to susceptible hearts; and it is perhaps well 
that there is ever at hand a succession of cool sea~ 
breezes to fan the burning cheek, and allay the fever 
of the throbbing brow, or the neighbouring Hospicio 
might be too small to hold the victims of passion in its 
chambers for the mad. 

The rage for dress and personal decoration is pushed 
bythe generality of young men to a lamentable extreme. 
The Alameda is every evening resorted to in the 
punctilious attire of a ball-room. In fact, the loco- 
motion is quite like ball-room promenading. Many a 
poor fop has all his fortune on his back; and some I 
have known to nearly starve themselves that they 
might be able to pay their hairdresser’s subscription 
of thirty reals per month. 

Spain, which was once one of the most commercial 
countries in Kurope, is now, as regards the disposition 
of its people, most decidedly anti-commercial. The 
contrabandists and the slave-traders alone are men of 
business. Honest, quiet, persevering, plodding gains, 
are neither understood nor appreciated. Irregular 
pursuits, great risks, great profits (or losses upon 
occasion) all that constitutes the gambler’s excitement 
—these are the charms of Spanish speculation. It is 
the lingering spirit of the sea adventurer and conquis- 
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tador of old—the mad grasp at gold and diamonds— 
the quest of a fabulous El Dorado. 

Calm and virtuous industry is little in vogue; com- 
mercial pursuits are little relished; the betting-book 
is more highly prized than the ledger. The very 
means which ignorant governments have pursued to 
promote the national industry have choked its revival ; 
the closed ports of Spain have driven Spaniards as 
well as foreigners out of her marts of commerce; and 
the vortex of political intrigue, with all the fatally 
demoralising results of the rage for government em- 
ployment, is swelled by the prevailing reluctance to 
engage ina mercantile career. In a country without 
commercial or social industry, with a most imperfect 
development of literary, scientific, and artistical tastes, 
what other pursuit than that of politics is open }to 
young ambition? JLmpleomania, or the rage of go- 
vernment employment, is admitted by every enlight- 
ened patriot of Spain to be the clinging curse avd bane 
of their community. It will ever be so until other 
pursuits become popular, and until advancing intelli- 
gence and a spirit of noble enterprise open out to her 
sons the variety of fields of vision which the imagina- 
tion can readily embody for the Peninsula, when its 
hour of re-awakening comes. The only dread is, that 
a false civilisation may check the advance of its truer 
sister; that pride, well founded but unduly exagge- 
rated, may blind the people to their defects, and make 
them hug their vices, and that the shadow of their 
former greatness may too coldly obscure the little light 
which crosses their path. If there is, indeed, to be a 
revival in Spain, it will most probably be effected 
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through the pursuits of liberal commerce; yet, so 
little is legitimate commerce regarded, that the 
officials everywhere seem to take a positive delight in 
impeding it. -In every port and at every customhouse 
there is endless trouble and vexation; duties are often 
demanded before the cargo is discharged ; and, during 
the last siege of Barcelona, the custom-house was fixed 
at Gracia instead of Barceloneta, the seaport: for no 
earthly reason but precisely such a caprice as if 
Wapping were transferred to West-end ! 

The foreign vessels which put in here, merely touch, 
for the most part, on their way to and from Gibraltar 
or the Mediterranean. One, a Dutch vessel, bearing 
the extraordinary name of the Koophandelen Zecaart, 
touched at Cadiz during my stay, laden with prime 
Hollands and cheeses; but, to the evident discom- 
fiture of sundry dons-vivans, was not permitted to put 
on shore so much as an anker of her Scheidam or a 
slice o§ her savoury cheese. ‘The vessel was merely 
permitted the privilege of watering, and left the mouths 
of the townspeople watering likewise. Such are the 
blessings of prohibition. 

It will be new to readers in the north of Europe to 
hear of pustules or plague-spots all over a cargo of 
hides which entered the port of Cadiz last summer. 
These pustules were precisely the same as those which 
form themselves upon the human skin in this fright- 
ful disease, and were extending over every portion of 
the hides, when they were destroyed by fire. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents of a sea- 
life that has ever come to my knowledge, occurred 
this winter on board the Spanish ship, Apollo, bound 
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from Cuba to Cadiz. An infant, five months old, 
without mother or nurse of any kind, was put on board 
‘this vessel, in charge of the captain; and though left 
‘to the limited resources of a ship at sea, and to the 
exclusive care of men, arrived safe and sound, robust 
and cheerful, at Cadiz, after a passage in rough 
weather of 55 days. The Captain had the fore- 
thought to put a she-goat on board before he left 
Havana, and with his own hands administered its 
milk to the helpless babe, which belonged to utter 
strangers, its parents both having died a premature 
death. His name deserves to be recorded—Don José 
de Lucas. 

The roofs of the houses in Cadiz are still made use 
of, for the twofold purpose of a cool promenade in the 
summer evenings and nights, and a collecter of water 
for domestic use in the rainy season. The roofs are 
all flat, and this part of the dwelling (the Azotea, as 
it is called) is a pleasant resort for enjoying the fresco, 
smoking a cigar, and hearing the ladies of the family 
touch the guitar. It is constantly used for these 
purposes in summer, as at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. The collection of water in winter is very 
simple, the rain (when it falls) coming down in torrents, 
and passing through pipes into reservoirs beneath. 
When it is adapted for a promenade, it is curious in 
that elevated locality (for all the houses in Cadiz are 
high) to see the roofs of a thousand dwellings similarly 
occupied, and find, in fact, a second Cadiz eighty feet 
from the ground. ‘The collection of the greatest 
possible quantity of the falling water is rendered most 
desirable by the miserable position of the city with 
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regard to this essential supply, as if engineering facili- 
ties were held in contempt by the inhabitants. 

The Cathedral of Cadiz is finished inside, and nearly 
so without. It is a very noble structure, and of pure 
Grecian architecture. All within is jasper and the 
richest marbles. Vor the splendid aspect which it 
now presents it is indebted almost entirely to the 
Bishop of the diocese, who has devoted all his funds 
for wwany years past, beyond what was necessary for a 
very moderate subsistence, to the noble purpose of 
completing this magnificent temple. With a zeal as 
intense as that which raised the parent cathedrals of 
Europe, he has kindled sparks of the same fire in 
thousands of other bosoms, and is on the point of 
- attaining a result which not even the most sanguine 
anticipated, the final completion of the edifice. I am 
no advocate of the institution of celibacy, but when 
we see such pious monuments, and learn by what 
meansathey have been raised, we cannot fail to trace a 
wisdom in an unmarried clergy. Dios me libre! 
Young ladies, do not tear my eyes out ! 

This noble basilica is surmounted by a very fine 
dome, and its lofty and faultless columns of marble, 
with jasper bases and adornments, its spacious nave, 
its lateral chapels, and the riches interred, so to 
speak, between its circling marbles, if they are not of a 
character to inspire the overpowering reverence of that 
marvel of ecclesiastical architecture, the Cathedral of 
Seville, awake profound admiration. ‘The construc- 
tion of a church of this superb character, at Cadiz, 
had been spoken of all through the seventeenth century, 
for the proud inhabitants were jealous of the cathedral 
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completed by their neighbours of Seville in the early 
part of the sixteenth. But though it was a common 
topic of conversation, and though large offertories of 
pious funds had been made for the specific purpose, 
its construction was not seriously commenced until the 
year 1716. From that period down to the present 
day, it has been, with occasional mterruptions, in the 
slow process of erection, the works having been entirely 
suspended throughout the greater parts of the wars of 
Independence and Succession. But the present Bishop 
of Cadiz, besides allocating very large sums to its 
completion, obtained such extensive contributions in 
aid, that little remains but to finish one of the towers. 

This excellent prelate has consecrated and opened 
the temple for divine service, and the Academia Gadi- 
tana de Bellas Artes has assisted in selecting its interior 
embellishments. 

Cadiz still retains its honourable reputation of being 
one of the cleanest towns in Europe. It is, indeed, a 
marvel in the south. Even its Calle Sucia, or Dirty 
Street, for it possesses one of this name, is equal to a 
leading street in Naples, Marseilles, or Constantinople. 

It is a singular fact that the sea-water here is sen- 
sibly much salter than on the coast of England. I 
was struck by the circumstance when breasting the 
billows in the bays of Cadiz and Gibraltar, and 
in the Mediterranean. One cause of this is the greater 
evaporation produced by the powerful rays of the 
sun—the plain principle of the salt-pan—the water 
steams off and the salt remains. The sea-water in 
the Bay of Cadiz has been analysed, and found to 
contain one-sixteenth part of its weight of salt, while 
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that of the British coast contains only one-thirty- 
second part. Thus, the Andalucian billows are pre- 
cisely twice as salt as those which wash the cliffs. of 
Albion ; and according to the schoolboy’s theory are 
twice as easy to swim in. This immense evaporation 
of a southern sun accounts for the fact that all central 
Europe is not flooded, since there is a constant current 
flowing into the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, without any outlet ; for the current through 
the Dardanelles is likewise into the Aigean. ‘These 
vast quantities of water are constantly flowing through 
both straits into the Mediterranean, at a rate of from 
three to six miles an hour. How nimbly the fluid 
particles must leap into the sky! And yet there are 
no clouds to name. Does the sun suck up to his own 
sphere these oceans of dew that they are never seen 
again? At all events he is very obliging not to inun- 
date France and Spain, Greece and the Sublime 
Porte, and to put a fresh Mediterranean every month 
into his pocket. 

The salt-pans around the Bay of Cadiz are still-in 
active operation, and much of the salt sent to New- 
foundland, for the purpose of curing fish, is carried 
in British vessels across the Atlantic from this loca- 
lity. The salt is obtained by the simple process of 
natural evaporation. 

I recommend all Englishmen, calling at Cadiz, to 
beware how they indulge the habitual propensity of 
“ Young England” for larks, these nocturnal escapades 
being not at all understood here. The probability is, 
that, in the event of their mistaking Cadiz for 
Brighton, they will first get knocked on tHe head 
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or through the arm (perhaps the body) with a watch- 
man’s pike, and next get lodged in a fetid jail with 
common malefactors ; when, after a day and a night’s 
reflections in the town carcel, by the intervention of 
their consul, they will at length be brought before the 
Judge of First Irfstance, Don José Jesus Paz, whose 
extraordinary name, though it means ‘“ Peace,” by no 
meahs proves a pacific disposition ; and, being rid of 
all their loose gold for compensation-money, they will 
have occasion to find that jocose assaults and unse- 
rious mutilations of noses and household property are 
not relished here, and to rejoice that they have escaped 
the galléys. Let me likewise recommend young men, 
just raw from England, to remember that they are in 
a foreign country where the laws of politeness are 
better understood than at home, and not to sit up till 
two in the morning at the English hétel, singing 
English tavern-songs to the annoyance of the whole 
district, and drinking brandy-and-water when the 
thermometer is at 90°. ‘Their choruses will be infal- 
libly mocked by street gamins, nay, by the very 
watchmen ; their tempers. will be soured, and the next 
day they will have headache—and, perhaps, incipient 
fever. 7 | , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CADIZ AND ITS BAY. 
( Continued. ) 


We lived for more than a month at Cadiz last 
autumn, in a state of peppering anxiety—the rumour 
having been circulated that, in imitation of the 
powder explosion near the Puerta del Sol at Madrid, 
@ conspiracy was formed for the purpose of firing our 
enormous powder magazine. Had this project been 
realised, we should probably have all performed the 
dance of death together within the limit of a second 
of time. ‘There is little doubt that such a plot was 
hatched, and that its moving cause was vengeance. 
The guards were trebled; but what security was 
that? How easily could the soldiers. be overpowered, 
how easier still corrupted? What proof had we that 
the guards themselves were not amongst the con- 
spirators? Such are the pleasing sensations which 
upon revolutionary ground infuse incitement into 
the cup of life. We breakfasted in imagination upon 
a mine, lunched on a petard, dined on a volcano, and 
supped upon a hurricane! Praised be the elasticity 
of the human mind, we soon got accustomed to it, 
however, and amused our fancies with frequent 
pictures of the whole range of fortifications blown in 
grotesque masses and shattered fragments to the 
sky, and the castle of Santa Catalina blotting out 
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the moon. We were spared this quickest of balloon | 
ascents, but, as James the First said, ‘“‘ there was 
gunpowder at the bottom of it.” 

Since Cadiz was declared a closed port, her trade 
has dwindled so considerably as to have formed the 
subject of frequent but unavailing memorials to the 
government. Foreign vessels only visit her now to 
take the native produce; and in defiance of the 
A, B, C of commerce, are forced to come in ballast. 
They are empty at their arrival, and depart with a 
little wine; but they would take twice as much wine 
and other produce, if they came full. This is seen 
plainly enough here, but at Madrid it is a mystery. 
How many years will solve it? The only British car- 
goes that come here are coals for the local steamers ; 
thus do the laws of nature give the lie to the doctrine 
of prohibition. The names of the Spanish trading 
vessels are as unwieldy as their commercial policy :— 
‘Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepciow,” “ El 
Primero del Campo de Tarragona,” ‘ Ii] Felicisimo 
Convenio de Vergara.” 

The most helpless city i Europe is Cadiz. More 
isolated from the mainland than Gibraltar, deriving 
little of the means of subsistence from the contiguous 
island of Léon, the opposite coast of Portugal and 
the northern and eastern ports of Spain contribute a 
large proportion of its daily food. Owing to the limited 
space on which the town stands, there are no gar- 
dens within it, except one or two attached to public 
establishments, and these not at all devoted to the 
‘production of food. The very water for daily con- 
‘sumption comes across the bay from Port St. Mary’s, 
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2 distance of some leagues. The milk, too, comes 
across the bay each morning, chiefly from Xerez and 
Sanlucar (for you must travel far for pasturage here) ; 
and the milk and water, I regret to add, have illicit 
intercourse on the bay together. 

A Mendicity Asylum was established last year for 
the first time in Cadiz. It is housed in the late 
Capuchin Convent—a use which is certainly more 
analogous to the original purpose of these buildings, 
than the more prevalent custom here, at Seville, and 
Cordova, of converting them into barracks, munici- 
palities, and hustings—focuses of swearing and uproar. 
The first week that this Institution was opened, it 
provided albergue* and aliment for no fewer than 
340 destitute persons, who, notwithstanding the 
existence of the splendid Hospicio, in which 1000 
poor of both sexes and of all ages are comfortably 
provided for, lived constantly as vagrants in this 
moder&te-sized city, subsisting by begging from door 
to door, wearying charity by their sturdy and impor- 
tunate appeals, or scandalizing the town by their 
vices. The authorities endeavour to combine with 
this institution the uses of a Penitentiary, by seeking 
to reform the habits of the inmates. No discrimina- 
tion is made between those who are unable and 
those who are unwilling to work, beyond constantly 
employing the latter, and helpless old couples are 
not disjointed. The Cadiz people have not yet come 
to this. They are not so refined in their views as to 
think it requisite to punish distress. But all this 
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will doubtless come in time—when they civilise ap te 
the British standard. 

‘This establishment is supported by pee 
contributions, in addition to a small endowment from 
the municipal funds.. Though the able-bodied are 
maintained here as well as the infirm, they are very 
far indeed from being supported in idleness. They 
are distributed, according to their physical capacity 
and previous experience, through five different trades, 
ali carried on within the establishment—blacksmiths, 
weavers, broom-makers, carpenters, and shoemakers ; 
the women are set at suitable taske, and the children 
of both sexes receive primary instruction in their 
respective classes. This highly advantageous arrange- 
ment has long been in force at the Hospicio, from 
whence it is borrowed. 

Spain is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the veritable old watchman still subsists. Landing 
at Cadiz, you are not more surprised at the mdatillas 
of the women and the coal-scuttle hats of the padres 
by day, than at the lanterns and pikes of the “ ancient 
and venerable” watchmen by night. As in London 
streets of old, they are prodigious bawlers—indeed 
horrible nuisances; for repose, to a stranger, is impos- 
sible with these leathern-lunged agitators pouring 
every half-hour into your ear the time and character 
of the night. ‘“ Una noche serena!” is their common 
cry—whence their accustomed sobriquet ‘ Sereno,” 
the Peninsular equivalent for Charley. They are 
the aversion of all balcony serenaders, and the detes- 
tation of nocturnal intriguers. I may add that their 
pikes are longer and much more formidable than 
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those handled (how many centuries ago I now forget) 
by the rococo watchmen of England. I have found 
these guardias very useful as midnight signposts, and 
most freely permitted them to take me into custody 
—as far as my hotel. When I first visited Cadiz, I 
became inextricably involved in the intricate maze of 
narrow streets, all as like to each other as so many 
‘‘ peas upon a trencher ;” so at night I used to throw 
myself on the Christian feelings of some Sereno, and 
implore him to pilot me home. 

You must beware of the boatmen of Cadiz, who 
are accomplished extortioners—‘ infernal rogues, 
Sir,” as a British steam-boat captain unceremoniously 
described them to me, and as I found to be literal 
fact in an experience of some years. If you give 
them more than a quarter of a dollar at landing, you 
may consider yourself ‘“‘done;” but if they discover 
you to be a stranger newly arrived, and a patterer 
of shes Spanish, they will strive their best to deliver 
you of adollar. Your imperfect acquaintance with 
Spanish money will perplex you; so be advised, and 
never be without plenty of small change. If you despise 
this warning, many a dollar and half-dollar will go, 
where a quarter-dollar or a peseta (about a franc) 
would suffice. 

The stranger should be informed of the difference 
between the quarter-dollar and the peseta, and be- 
tween the dollar and the five-france piece. It 1s a 
real, or twopence halfpenny in each instance. The 
quarter-dollar isa real more than the peseta, and 
the dollar a real more than the five-franc piece. It 1s 
not much, to be sure, to be cheated out of twopence: 
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halfpenny ; but if you are cheated out of this sum 
fifty times in the day, it amounts to something in the 
end; and it is not manly, no matter how much money 
you may have to spend, to submit to extortion, and 
get laughed at for your greenness, when a little patient 
determination will avoid it. The universal complaint 
is that the English spoil every place on the Continent 
by their gilly squandering of money. The quarter- 
dollar is known from the peseta by its being a shade 
larger (but this the stranger never will perceive) and 
. by its having two pillars on the reverse, which no peseta 
ever has. The difference between French and Spa- 
nish money, I presume, is sufficiently apparent. 

In crossing the Bay of Cadiz to Port St. Mary’s, 
you may choose between two rather antiquated 
steamers, the Betis and the Coriano. The Betis is 
the more curious, since it was in her that Espartero 
was carried on board the Malabar. She is a lumbering 
old tub, but safe enough. When you reach Pert St. 
Mary’s, a handsome town on the opposite side of the 
noble bay, where the Guadalete flows into it, exactly 
fronting Cadiz, you may obtain a view of the boat 
(a very common and lumbering one, which plies for 
the hire of casual passengers, and is used occasionally 
for fishing in the Bay,) which carried Espartero 
alongside the steamer Betis, when he proceeded as a 
fugitive on board the Malabar. You may be rowed 
on shore in this same boat, and get into a conversa- 
tion (if you know how to Castellanise) with the 
rugged and ragged old Barquero that owns her, who 
will cautiously tell you that he is not an “ hombre 
politico,” but that, indeed, he had the honour, on 
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the 30th of June last, of rowing to the Vapor Betis 
“* Fil es—Regchenta Gcheneral Espartero.’ If, with 
the aid of a larger fee than is customary, you further 
probe his secret bosom, he will inform you that he 
was tempted to perform this service of danger by two 
shining dollars, and that his boat, with its freight of 
foiled ambition, was fortunately some distance from 
the shore when it was unsuccessfully fired on by 
Ccncha’s men. If you are a tourist of desperate 
curiosity, you will go to Seville by land instead of 
water. The diligencta will take you by all the points 
of Ispartero’s precipitate flight: charming Xerez ; 
wild Casa de Cuervo; desolate Torre de Orca; Utrera, 
famed for bulls ; cultivated and blooming Alcala, till 
you obtain a full view of glorious Seville (with the 
Regent's head-quarters close behind you) from the 
Cruz del Campo, where, in that field at your right 
hand, Van Halen had his battering-train. 

I met a singular man at Cadiz—the director of the 
operations for raising the produce of the wrecks of 
several Spanish galleons, sunk in the Bay of Cadiz by 
Admiral. Blake’s squadron in 1656. In September 
of that year Blake captured two galleons at the 
entrance of the bay, from which he took a booty of 
a million dollars and a half, and sank at the same 
time several other vessels, said to be laden with 
specie. The sunken vessels and their contents were 
entirely forgotten by the Spaniards, and lay undis- 
turbed at the bottom of the bay until the middle of last 
year, when the gentleman in question reached the 
scene, accompanied by an experienced diving con- 
tractor from England, to which country the projector 
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of the enterprise likewise belongs. Local recollec- 
tions, as to the precise spot, were sadly perplexed, 
but the Spaniards were no little astonished when in 
the autumn three pieces of heavy brass ordnance 
were fished up from a depth of seventy feet of water. 
The government interposed, but receiving its due 
proportion of 5 per cent. from the director, its very 
particular curiosity was legally silenced. They rarely 
smell out any laudable enterprise here, until it has been 
undertaken and accomplished by British skill, and then, 
though they were whipped to cover, they are sure 
through cross-cuts and by-roads to be in at the death. 
The projector, as well as director of this creditable 
enterprise, was the last man whom one would have 
supposed likely to conceive or prosecute such a design 
—a man struck with paralysis, afflicted with rheu- 
matism and gout, once recovered from an apoplectie 
stroke, with his head on one side, and nearly reclining 
on his shoulder, a heavy-looking brow, and ecves for 
the most part shut. Yet his intellect burnt bright as 
ever! And to a richly-stored mind, a strong me- 
mory, sound political information, and accurate histo- 
rical knowledge, he added a powerful imagination, and 
remarkable conversational resources. Notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, he was all instinct with intellectual 
life, and directed these operations with the minutest 
care, and with every probability of success. 
- At. Cadiz you will never be long delayed for a 
packet to the Canary Isles, Puerto Rico, and San- 
tiago de Cuba, or the Havana. These vessels are for 
the most part respectably fitted up; and if you are 
endowed with tolerable strength of stomach, and are 
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not over-fastidious as to Spanish cookery, you will 
be as comfortable as in an English sailing vessel. 
You will likewise have the best Sherry and Sanlucar 
wines (but:second only, as is the universal practice 
amongst Spaniards, in liqueur fashion), and, in constant 
use at table, a very passable Catalan red wine. 

The Andalucians were greatly struck by the fact 
of the Chinese Imperial Commissioner, Keying, drink- 
ing some fiftv glasses of Sherry at the banquet given 
by Sir Henry Pottinger, upon the exchange of the 
ratifications of our treaty with China. ‘“‘ The cele- 
brity of our wines,” said a Xerez man one day at 
our Cadiz table-@hoéte, “is proved by this fact to 
extend to the remotest regions of the Celestial Em- 
pire ; and it will not be difficult for us to open there 
an abundant market which may in some measure make 
up for the decay in England.” 

“To quote a Castilian proverb,” I replied, “ you 
set a straw on horseback, and give an undue signifi- 
cance to a simple occurrence. Keying drank the 
wine, not that it was Spanish, but because it was 
European; and the probability is, that the horrid 
headache and Jand-seasickness of the next day entirely 
dispelled the charm. If there be anything in the argu- 
ment, let Spaniards cease to cut each other’s throats, 
and turn their hands to diplomacy and commerce.” 

“ Fut, fu, commerce—impossible! While England 
bestrides the world like a Colossus, wherever we turn 
her cold shadow falls on our path.” 

“© Make her your friend. March by her side. Treat 
with her: she will share the sunshine!” 


“* Ast pues sea!” 
9 
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Who can sail into this noble bay, or wind along 
this southern coast, without having his heart expanded 
and his soul elated by the triumphs of British valour? 
From this Bay of Cadiz sailed the. chief section of 
the Armada called Invincible, the gathering of all the 
southern and eastern ports of Spain ; here lay the ship 
of the admiral, a prince of this provincee—the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia—and here, like the hen-bird gather- 
ing her chickens, he sailed for Lisbon, and collected 
the residue of the fleet, the produce of the northern 
and Atlantic ports (for no corner of the Peninsula 
was then exempt from the iron sway of Philip), to 
be broken in pieces, dispersed, and destroyed! Here, 
too, the same British commanders, Howard, and _ his 
right arm, Drake, who had shattered that enormous 
bulk, and left the completion of their work to the 
elements, performed eight years afterwards the most 
daring exploit in history—destroyed in this bay and 
harbour thirty ships of war, a vast number of Gonvoys 
laden with munitions of all descriptions, prepared for 
the invasion of Ireland, and upwards of six-and-thirty 
merchant vessels ready to sail with their rich cargoes 
for the Indies. Here Essex took and held the city 
until he was overruled by the opinion of the naval 
commanders, and returned with the booty to England, 
having caused in one day a loss to Philip and his 
subjects of twenty millions of ducats! Here Blake 
destroyed a whole fleet of galleons and smaller 
vessels laden with specie, capturing the former, and 
sinking the latter in contempt. Here, too, Nelson 
lay for a time, before his magnificent achievement at 
Trafalgar. 
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A little more to the west is Cape St. Vincent, 
where the equally immortal Jervis, with ten sail-of- 
the-line, destroyed a Spanish fleet of seven-and- 
twenty sail-of-the-line, declaring, when informed of 
the great disparity of forces, ‘“‘ If there are fifty sail, 
I will go through them!” And here he lay before 
Cadiz when, three months after, the news of the mu- 
tiny at the Nore came out from England, and through 
his indomitable energy alone that withering demorali- 
zation was prevented from becoming universal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AGRICULTURE, | 


Tue terms at which the lands are let in modern 
Spain are forthe most part extremely light: The far- 
mers, large and small, Arrendadores and Labradores, 
usually occupy their holdings in. enjitensis, on a long 
lease of not less than one hundred years, paying a 
moderate rent, or they are tenants from year to 
year. The enjitensis nearly amounts to our frechold, 
the concession of a renewal, when the term is ex- 
pired, being almost a matter of course, and the te- 
nants are left undisturbed in their holdings, whether 
these be enfitentical or from year to year, unless 
upon flagrant and repeated failure to pay thear rent. 
I can speak from personal acquaintance with the ma- 
nagement of the extensive estates of the great Ducal 
family of Medina Sidonia. 

The relations between landlord and tenant here are 
entirely patriarchal, and the land is invariably held on 
easy terms. Leases, in one sense of the term, there 
are none, but merely simple written agreements ; and 
the land, since the establishment of the Constitu- 
tional form of government, being exempt from the 
payment of tithes, the farmer’s position, where he is 
possessed of the least energy, is invariably comfort- 
able. The hidalgo class, or nobility and gentry, 
usually hold their possessions in capite from the 
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Crown, or, in rare instances, from the few great pro- 
prietors; and the amount of bienes vinculados, or en- 
tail, allotted for the sustainment of the head of the 
family, was comparatively small, and is now sup- 
pressed by law. 

How easy and satisfactory is the nature of the 
holdings, is known to the English, who have many of 
the wine estates in the neighbourhood of Xerez, 
Port St. Mary’s, and Sanlucar, and who, while the 
vlorious grape of their district is ripening in the sun, 
have no dread of being ejected to gratify the cupi- 
dity of some higher bidder. 

The farmer is not lost in the landlord’s shadow. 
The fairest fields are not of forbidden access, that the 
monopolists of God’s soil (and of his air and sun, if 
they could,) may revel in their exclusive parks, and 
destroy his creatures in exclusive preserves. You 
may roam hero everywhere, fish everywhere, course 
and shoot everywhere, without question. All that is 
required of you is, that you shall not pluck your 
neighbour's fruits, nor destroy his standing crops. You 
may enter his huerta without asking permission, and 
enjoy it as if it were your own, so long as you do not 
thieve. 

The scowling exclusiveness of England is nowhere 
visible here; there is everywhere cordiality, every- 
where a rough but true politeness—everywhere a 
patriarchal spirit. No pampered and frowning me- 
nial asks you, ‘‘ Who gave you leave to enter?” No 
inastiff barks at you, unless you are a friend of My- 
lord. The Spanish peasant, in his proud indepen- 
dence, gives utterance, half unconscious of its worth, 
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to his noble national proverb: ‘‘ The Hidalgo cannot 
wall in Spain!” He feels that he has a soil to live, 
and a soil to die for; and heartily, if needed, he will 
shoulder his gun for its defence. 

The right of commonage, and of reclaiming waste 
lands, has caused some ferment of late in various parts 
of Spain. There are pieces of common-land annexed 
to many of the country towns and villages, as in other 
countries, where the poor man’s ass or mule finds a 
scanty pasturage, and where the inclosure of portions, 
and the lawless proceedings of unauthorised squat- 
ters, have led during the past year to more than one 
pitched battle, with fire-arms, between the villagers. 
This was the case in the vicinity of Casavieja, not far 
from Cadiz, and at the Sierra of Ronda, near Gra- 
nada. The Gitanos, as at home, took a particular 
interest in these contests, that nomad race assertigg 
a prescriptive right to the use of common-lands in 
every country which they have visited. The q:antity 
of Titrra Valdia, or waste land, which Andalucia con- 
tains, is of immense extent, the sandy soil being for 
the most part unproductive without constant irriga- 
tion. Certain of these waste lands have at various 
times been ceded by the Direccion-General of Na- 
tional Roads to private individuals, for the purpose 
of reducing them to productiveness as they please, 
under certain conditions. 

Hence, unfortunately, arose endless disputes, re- 
monstrances, and litigation ; and the controversies at 
Jast swelled to such a pitch, that certain rural muni- 
cipalities between Seville and Granada mustered their 
small posses, and catching up their muskets, of which 
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the use is familiar to every Spaniard, either for pro- 
tection or outrage, forcibly levelled the gates and | 
enclosures, and expelled the occupying tenants from 
certain previously waste lands, which they held by 
a legitimate and onerous title, having patd for it 
in hard dollars to the State. The alienations in ques- 
tion were strictly legal, having taken place in confor- 
mity with the Royal orders of May, 1786, and of 

Aara}it:1800 ; but what could a weak government do 
bateanecumb ? ‘Rebeccaism was thus more successful 
in Andalucia than in Wales; the people felt them- 
selves aggrieved, for their commons had been impro- 
perly included under the designation of waste lands 
belonging to the Crown ; and they very quickly righted 
themselves. There was no marching of troops, no 
packing of artillery, no draughting of policemen from 
London. The “bleeding and blistering” system 
tried here would only increase instead of counter- 
actingdhe prevailing irritation, and a Guerilla war- 
fare of a couple of years might have grown out of a 
couple of demolished gates. Ministers gave way; 
and it is only to be regretted that the funds derived 
from this source by the Director-General of Roads, 
towards the conservation of the roads throughout the 
kingdom, are no longer available. The same result 
pervaded the rest of Spain. 

That which is at once the evidence of England’s 
progress and the cause of the prevailing distresses— 
the density of her population—is wanting here; and 
the. paucity of mouths accounts for the easy terms on 
which farmers and labourers live. There is no wish 
for employment, no‘dearth of food, no feverish anxiety 
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for advancement. There is enough for all, a few 
hours’ work in the day suffices for the exigencies of 
‘life, and dance and song and careless relaxation make 
up the evening time. There is, to be sure, consider- 
able insecurity of property, and some insecurity of 
life—but by no means so much as is commonly repre- 
sented. You have now both sides of the picture. 
The rugged passions of imperfectly civilised men 
contribute needlessly to mar an agreeable state .of 
existence, and the frame of the country tingles to its 
remotest extremities with the excitements of political 
turmoil. The great question of human rights is mixed 
up with this dispute as to commonage—it is after all 
a healthy engine—and, but for the doctrines of legal 
equality, perhaps the point would never have been 
raised. The Labradores and peasants bordering on 
the unascertained limits of the common land, claim 
for each his portion of the soil of which the title goes 
a-begging, and the squatters and occupierse under 
government still steadily contend for their exclusive 
rights. Itis the inevitable tendency of human nature. 
To avoid the repetition of disagreeable scenes,'to allay 
the tumult of passion, and avert riot and bloodshed, it 
were well that some decisive resolution were adopted. 
The readiest, and at the same time the justest, solu- 
tion of the problem, would be to appoint confidential 
persons to survey the disputed land, take the evidence 
of the oldest inhabitants, and aseertain and define 
the rights of mdividuals. When the Cortes are tired 
of their political squabbles, perhaps this may at last 
be done. A little in enjitensis might be conceded, 


after measurement and valuation, to all the actual 
. | 
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holders of the land partitioned by virtue of the 
Praginatica or ordinance of 1770, and the arbitrary 
holders, or squatters, might be enabled to purchase 
a title upon moderate terms, or compelled to make 
way for the highest bidder. 

It 1s impossible not to anticipate that the Irish 
system of shooting those who “take the land ovér 
the occupying tenant’s head,” might then be exten- 
sively resorted to, and therefore the terms should 
be made as easy as possible, to prevent the squatter 
from becoming a voluntary outlaw. The Ayuntami- 
éntos of each district should be heard respectively, to 
ascertain the number of fanegas of land (the fanega is 
two-fifths of an English acre), whichmay be legitimately 
requisite for purposes of commonage ; and from this 
estimate, combined with evidence taken on the spot, 
might be deduced a reasonable award, while the waste 
lands, where no claim of commonage right exists, 
might®be disposed of in convenient lots. By such 
simple means a great advance would be made towards 
consolidating the welfare and peace of the Peninsula. 

A most important agricultural improvement to 
introduce immediately here, is the practice of invari- 
able stall-feeding, instead of grazing. Pasture lands 
are of excessive rarity, and of a most inferior de- 
scription. The attempts to introduce Spanish cattle 
to the British market, from Vigo, since the reduction 
of the tariff, have sufficiently proved the inferiority of 
Spanish pasturage; but a short residence in Spain, 
and trial of the villanous meat which abounds in 
Spanish markets, would carry conviction to the least 


fastidious mind. Nevertheless, though such is the 
’ no 
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general character, good beef is to be occasionally 
met, and sometimes even finely-flavoured beef, which 
in England might be reckoned prime. Good pas- 
turage is produced only in rare patches, and the 
cattle which have the luck of browsing upon these 
oases, are often in excellent condition when they are 
driven to the Matadero for slaughter. 

It is unfortunately too generally the practice to 
overwork the ox, in the multifarious avocations to 
which the patient beast is here submitted; and 
when he begins to get a little old and tough, and to 
suffer from Jameness or incipient disease, he is im- 
mediately converted into beef. Honest stall-feeding 
would get rid of this pernicious practice. The im- 
mense difference of climate between Galicia and Cadiz, 
between the Asturias and Tarifa, causes all the 
advantage to be in favour of the northern provinces ; 
and if beef from Galicia has found so little favour 
in Smithfield, the chance for Andalucia would be still 
smaller. But in point of fact, through extraordinary 
mismanagement, Andalucia does not produce enough 
for its own uses. ‘The supplies of most of the southern 
ports in meat, poultry, eggs, and a variety of other 
provisions, come for the most part from the north of 
Spain, from Portugal and Barbary. How extra- 
ordinary that from the burning soil of Africa, from 
the borders of a boundless desert, should come a 
portion of the food of this earthly paradise—for it is 
the negligence of man which makes Andalucia look 
other than a paradise. 

It is only in winter that the thinly scattered 
pasture lands of Andalucia are to any extent pro- 
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ductive, the arid and sandy aspect of the interior of 
the country in summer reminding the traveller of 
the Sahara, Under these circumstances the labour of 
the ox in raising water becomes invaluable—the race 
should be protected, the breed improved, and instead 
of slaughtering skin-and-bone, tecice the weight of beef 
under the same number of heads should be sent to 
market. The first requisite to all agricultural labour 
here is water, and without oxen it cannot be raised— 
hard-labour, with whatever assistance from machinery, 
being unadapted to the genius of the people, and 
calculated to prove inefficacious. They should, there- 
fore, if I may be pardoned for using foreign terms, 
exploit and utilize the ox to the utmost; and for one 
crazy and creaking draw-well at present in motion, 
there should be at least five—with the carpentry, 
however, more carefully looked to, and grease occa- 
sionally applied to subdue the odious noise. We 
must @ot expect to introduce novel processes here, 
but must make the most of existing materials. By 
this means every rood of the soil might be cultivated, 
and the scandalous desert which exists between Cadiz 
and Tarifa converted into a succession of smiling 
gardens. Human food may be produced to any 
extent, and food for cattle likewise—no browsing in 
fields thinly sprinkled with coarse grass, wild corn, 
gorse, thistles, and rushes, comically called pasture ; 
but the cattle stalled—mangel-wurzel, turnips, and 
the various indigenous growths produced plentifully 
in irrigated fields, cut and laid before them, and the 
fields again enriched by their copious manure. Indeed 
the soil will of itself produce anything beneath this 
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sol criador, and nothing more than water and a Ii ae 
Jabour is required. 

An extensive Labrador of my acquaintance here 
has followed my advice in this respect, and his stall- 
feeding bids fair to cut down all competitors. There 
are few parts of Europe in which pasturage is dearer, 
owing to the thinness of the herbage, by which, though 
rents are small, fattening is made excessively expen- 
sive. tis only to be found in any quantity m the 
valleys between the numerous sierras of the district. 
In summer even these are commonly parched up and 
- burnt, and in winter (all things in this intemperate 
climate being in extreme), the mountain floods often 
carry off eattle, flocks, pasture and all, leaving the 
former suffocated in the distant valleys, and the latter 
mixed péle-méle with boulders and rubble. Wolves 
and robbers likewise thin the Labrador’s live-stock ; 
and it is a frequent complaint, that the produce of 
their horned cattle and sheep does not cover the 
expense of keepers and pasturage. The weight of 
testimony is in short overwhelmmg in favour of the 
practice of stall-feeding ; grazing, properly so ealled, 
and the rearing of fine wools, being applicable only to 
Estremadura, New Castile, and La Mancha. Good 
mutton will, I fear, be at all times a rarity in Anda- 
lucia, owing to the mfrequency and inferiority of 
pasturage, but excellent beef may be produced in 
abundance. ‘To make all the land produetive, no 
extraordinary energy is required of the inhabitants, 
no Roman nor Egyptian activity, no mighty aqueduct 
nor gigantic Lake Mceris, 360 miles in circumference. 
No such energy is required of them, because most 
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likely they will not display it, nor are they required 
to imitate the monumental grandeur of their Moorish 
ancestors, who have left behind them in many an 
Alcazar, fort, and tower, such proofs of their indom- 
itable industry. All that is demanded of them is to 
sink a few wells, and set a few oxen more in motion. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


AGRICULTURE, 
( Continued.) 


Tue interminable quarrels about the right of unap- 
propriated lands led to some efforts at regulation by 
the Provincial Deputations in 1841, and several distri- 
butions of waste lands and commonage were traced out. 
A circular was issued by them on the subject on the 
Ist of May of that year, and in the month of August 
following it was revised and corrected by the Govern- 
ment. The distributions purported to be made in 
accordance with this revised and authorised plan ; 
but the caprice of Deputations and the favour of 
Ayuntamiéntos caused private wishes and interests 
to predominate in this partition, to a degree that 
entirely prevented its being received as satisfactory, 
which condition alone could cause it to be final. 
Litigation ensued, several awards were annulled, and 
complaints without number, carried by appeal from 
the Ayuntamiéntos to the Provincial Deputations, 
were decided by the latter too often to the prejudice 
of the occupying tenants, from which bloody feuds 
ensued. In many instances these tenants had an occu- 
pation of more than half a century, constituting, by 
the principles of common law universally recognised 
throughout Europe, a legitimate right of possession. 

The Deputations, by their injudicious manage- 
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ments, flung an apple of discord between the pro- 
prietors and the proletarios, or humbler classes. In 
accordance with the views of Progress and extreme 
Liberalism, then in the ascendant at Madrid, the rights 
of proprietors were but little respected, and their inte- 
rests less consulted in each territorial distribution, 
than the acquirement of popularity amongst the uni- 
versal majority. These were the views most congenial 
to the Progresista Deputations themselves, and they 
were likewise strongly enforced upon their adoption 
by the Government. The strength of Progresista 
support was entirely in the mob, and the adherents of 
Espartero were almost exclusively amongst the lower 
orders, the higher and middle classes being, with 
few exceptions, Moderados, and entirely opposed 
to the policy which excluded Cristina from the king- 
dom. Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at, that, in partitioning these lands, the 
Deputetions and Ayuntamiéntos leaned towards the 
class of small farmers and labourers, aimed at rea- 
lising upon a limited scale the policy which has trans- 
ferred the bulk of the soil of France to the hands of 
an Agrarian Jaw. ~Take the old Roman legislation, 
their efforts were only productive of fresh sedition, 
there were no tribunes to control and allay the 
commotion, but there were hundreds of robbers, 
contrabandists, and lawless men, whose guns were 
at the service of the discontented. Numerous out- 
rages were committed, and many still retain pos- 
session, by force, of lands, the title to which was 
awarded by the Deputations to half a dozen others. 
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Their policy was to Fourierise the provinces, disre- 
garding long-acquired rights and rural “ usufructs,” 
and giving farms, in many instances, to artisans and 
mechanics, residing in the petty municipal towns and 
villages, who knew nothing whatever of agriculture. 
They designed to break up the country into very 
small farms, contrary to the opinion of Jovellanos, 
that this can never be advantageously practised in 
Spain, and in direct variance with the experience of 
more advanced Kuropean countries. The question 
was not one of great landed accumulation, an evil 
which does not here exist, but of moderate-sized 
farms, or of very minute subdivisions. They like- 
wise aimed at breaking up extensive pasturages, and 
in effect destroying the breed of horned cattle, which 
is here indispensable to all descriptions of agricul- 
tural labour. 

Well may Buffon call the ox ‘the farmer’s help ;” 
he might call him here the farmer ! “ 

All the ploughing, all the harrowing, all the car- 
riage in fields or on the road, all the raising of water, 
all the heavy transit to fair or market, all the pre- 
parations of the grain—for the ox first draws it to 
the area, or barn-floor, open to the sky, then treads 
out the grain, then carries it to the mill and then to the 
purchaser—all is the work of the patient ox; and in 
a country too where the bull is so cruelly dealt with. 
They first enslave him like a Roman gladiator, and 
then they stab him in the Circus. In a land so pas- 
toral as Spain is evidently designed to be, these rash 
legislators determined all at once to change the face 
of the country, forgetful that nature will return, 
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though expelled with a fork, and not having it in 
their power to slay off all the living population, and 
call up at will some millions of Fourierists and 
Owenites. Our northern notions of advancement are 
far less suited for this latitude than even the now 
antiquated and absurd ideas of Fontenelle, who 
deemed ox labour so indispensable to good farming, 
that he roundly condemned every description of 
agricultural machine which tended to diminish it. 
We can smile at this in England, but in the south of 
Kurope, where the plough of the Georgics is still 
dragged by ox and goad in the aboriginal form, all 
rapid improvement is impossible, and all advance- 
ment slow; and the rudiments of political science 
teach us to make the most of existing materials. If 
the race of the ox became extinct here, there would 
probably be no tillage at all, for the horses are gene- 
rally too weak for the work, and the peasants too 
lazy t@dig. 

Had the Provincial Deputations established model 
farms, and conducted a series of experiments upon 
scientific principles, in accordance with climate, 
chemistry, and the geological conditions of the soil, 
the results might have then been imparted to the 
old Labrador and to their new-made agriculturists 
with beneficial effects. But general principles were 
peremptorily laid down without the sanction of ex- 
perience or recognised authority, and the conse- 
quence was general failure. The Ayuntamiéntos all 
through Spain were required by a general order to 
plant chesnuts, pines, and mulberries, without con- 
sideration of the properties of various soils, or of 
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peculiar fitness or unfitness. These trees were planted 
at the public expense, and in administering limited 
and sacred funds some previous inquiry should surely 
have been made. The bulk of the trees thus planted 
failed. Though the chesnuts were put in at Todos- 
Santos,* they were planted in sand, where there were 
no nutritious juices; and accordingly perished. The 
mulberries too were planted in dry soils from which. 
no sap could be extracted, while the heavy soils 
were often pertinaciously chosen for the hardy 
“olives and pines. They would have forced planta- 
tions as you do cucumbers, but the trees would not 
be forced. The constitutional Alcaldes stared, but the 
village Domines,> with a shake of the head, quoted 
Virgil, to confound them;—‘‘ Before ye open the 
virgin soil be assured of the influence of air and sky.” 

From the earliest ages of the world it appears to 
have been customary to leave the ground around 
fruit-trees untouched by husbandry, in the natural 
belief that, drawing their nutriment from the earth 
around them, to divide their empire over the soil, 
must be to weaken their dominion and impair their 
vigour. 

The Provincial Deputations and Municipalities 
reformed all this, remodelled the essence of things, 
and put Nature on her better behaviour. They 
argued that 1t was by no means requisite to make a 
wilderness round a few olive, almond, or chesnut- 
trees—and to some extent they were right; the 
learned Doctor Moncada, whose doctorate decides 


* All Saints. 


+ The name given by schovlboys to classical masters. 
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the question, pronouncing this practice of non-culti- 
vation, where fruit-trees are planted, to be a remnant 
of Gothic barbarism. But they carried their prin- 
ciples into prodigiously vigorous execution, running 
the plough right up into the stems of the invaded 
fruit-trees, and tearing up the rich soil from about 
their roots. The reward of this rapid progress was, 
that the plum-like olive of Andalucia became reduced 
to the dimensions of the olive of Galicia, being now 
no bigger than a gooseberry; the walnut was com- 
pressed to the girth of a filbert, and the almond to 
the size of a sickly pea. The immemorial practace 
of trenching around the orange-tree, and allotting to 
it its own circle of manured and watered soil, was 
treated with high contempt by these vigorous re- 
formers; and to reward their pioneering industry, 
the large, smooth-skinned, beautifully-coloured and 
succulent Seville orange, was pinched and contracted 
to the pan of a stunted Tangerina, with none of the 
delicious flavour of that exquisite miniature orange, 
but with a rough and blotched coat, and with abun- 
dant pith instead of sap. These splendid improve- 
ments awake even Spaniards from their listlessness. 
If the cherished fruit became so small in a year or 
two, it seemed probable enough that it would soon 
be entirely invisible, and that they would have 
no bad harvests—in fact, no harvests at all. The 
preponderance of opinion was, however, in favour of 
average crops as before; and their unanimous senti- 
ment was, that though ‘ la teorfa” was a particularly 
fine thing, ‘‘ la experiencia” had been invented by the 
devil, to give it the lie in practice. | 
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The authorities being thus thrown off their high- 
trotting horse, and theorists being permitted ‘to 
bestride their hobbies no longer, things soon returned 
to their primitive state of negligence; the plough 
was not suffered to approach within a rood of the 
humblest fruit-tree, and the spaces around them were 
converted again into deserts. Thus do we jump 
from extreme to extreme, for popular prejudice has 
no juste milieu. Yet there does seem to be a reason-— 
able medium between leaving a couple of hundred 
Janegas* of uncultivated ground in the vicinity of 
oy evéry knot of fruit-trees, and ploughing up all the 


" pasture-land of a district; and the rearing of cattle 


appears not less worthy than husbandry to receive 
some portion of the tutelary Deputation’s care. In- 
stead of cutting up districts into arbitrary lots of 
a few acres each, the more judicious course would be 
to leave them open to the adjusting influences which 
operate upon ordinary markets; to sell by ‘auction — 
or make subject to a reasonable annual rent, and let 
each purchaser buy and cultivate that quantity of 
land which suits his agricultural capacity and his 
purse; and finally, to let pasture alternate with 
husbandry. Where the intelligent guardianship of 
a truly patriotic body might make itself judiciously 
manifest, would be in the establishment of model 
farms, in providing the best and newest agricultural 
implements, in selecting seeds, in adopting the most 
effectual system of irrigation, and in teaching by the 
powerful agency of example. : 
* The quantity of ground requisite to sow a buthel of corn. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


FARMING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


In this delicious climate, vegetation is never sus- 
pended, except by the excessive heatsof summer. The 
genuine spring is usually about Christmas, and the 
choicest fruit is in bloom when the ground of Eng- 
land is locked up with frost; when vegetation is 
hoar-nipped, and the snow is heaped on every bough 
and twig. It is in winter here that the climate is 
truly lovely, and in summer and autumn only that 
one might sigh to be elsewhere. From November 
to May, it is Heaven, or an Elysium. In winter the 
only drawbacks are the excessive rains ; but the alter- 
native ef shower and sunbeam is even then extremely 
frequent, and whenever it occurs, delightful. The 
sunbeams sparkle out like molten brilliants, with a 
lustre that happily does not smite, and madden, and 
pierce the brain (as too often in the depth of summer), 
and the light, ‘through purest crystal gleaming,” 
is mild, ethereal, and benignant. Inconvenient as are 
at times these terrible showers, pouring on, on, like a 
deluge, for days and without intermission, no milder 
treatment would soften and prepare the ground, 
break up the indurated soil of summer, and fit it for 
the reception of seed. But there are always brilliant 
intervals of sunshine, and it was in Andalucia that 
the ancients placed the Elysian Fields. 
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Alcalé is a romantic and charming village, beauti- 
fully situated on the Guadiera, a small river’ which 
flows into the Guadalquivir. Here may.be’ witnessed 
the charms of cultivated scenery,:da‘ addition to the 
wilder beauties of nature; the¥e-is- wood and water 
in abundance; and the rich citizens of Seville have 
here, for the most part, their country-houses. There is 
another village.of:the same name, nearer Cadiz, called — 
Alcalé de los Gazidos, of which the extensive woods 
have. unhappily suffered much of late years from. the 
visitations of the pitiless axe ; the Provincial Depu- 
tation of 1839, to meet temporary expenses, cut 
down not less than 20,000 dollars’ worth of the most 
wal jable ‘trees. The greater part of this amount was 

said: to have been made away with between the Pro- 
vincial Deputation and the local Ayuntamiénto, to 








cover a. deficit in whose accounts was the nominal . 
ground of their “ getting change for a few oaks,” the 


real ground being that, like Sir Charles Cropeand in 
the play, they ‘‘ wanted cash consumedly.” 

. The farmer here pays lightly in the shape of direct 
taxes, and, consuming little but his own produce, is 
indirectly chargeable to but a trifling extent. His 
unsophisticated mode of life exempts him from, the 
expensive vanities of towns. His clothes are,wvoven 
from his.own wool; his hempen shoes are grgwn upon 
his own soil; his leathern leggings are stripped from 
his.own pigs; his sheepskin jacket (in .winter) was 
the jacket of his own carnero; and in summer ‘his 
jacket.is the climate, for he wears nother. He-eate 
his‘own provisions, drinks his own wine, burns his own 
oil, ‘and: refreshog: marine with hie: own: ‘fruits. - a 18 
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in short as nearly a child of nature, as it is possible 
to be, removed from the savage state ; and if society 
were resolved into its original elements, there are 
some very perfect specimens here, of ready-made 
savages. The finikin town-bred man may smile, but 
there is something pleasurable after all, in this sturdy 
independence. It is upon the proprietors of estates 
that payment of the bulk of the preedial taxes falls. 
The Frutos Civiles are levied from all proprietors or 
administrators of the rents of rustic and urban houses, 
mills, and factories of whatever description, as well 
as from all receivers by contract or otherwise of 
national or jurisdictional taxes, censos, and other 
imposts on capital yielding annual income. This tax 
1s always suffered to be a year in arrear, and if then 
Jeft unpaid the goods are liable to be seized in execu- 
tion. But the irregularity with which the taxes are 
collected is quite as proverbial here as elsewhere in 
Spain, eaving the presence of Don Manuel Trujillo de 
la Peha, honorary Intendent of the Province, Knight 
of the distinguished order of Carlos the Third— 
decorated with various orders of dignity, Chief of 
Hacienda of the first class, Administrador of Rentas 
in the maritime province of Cadiz, &c., &c., &c. 

The almost total cessation of the export of barilla 
to England, in consequence of the discovery of a 
satisfactory chemical substitute, has of late years 
a good deal embittered the feelings of the south- 
eastern Spanish population against us. The Anda- 
lucians, Valencians, and Catalans, who formerly 
enjoyed the benefits of this trade, have no more relish 
for the scientific progress which has shut them out 
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from the British market, than the hand-loom-weaver 
for the power-loom. There was no need for this new 
topic of exasperation in addition to old prejudices. 
The small Catalan manufacturer hates our gigantic 
establishments with a sufficient intensity, and has 
contrived to impart his feelings to a large class of his 
countrymen. The smuggler alone regards us without 
marked disfavour, since he fattens upon our pro- 
ductive resources. But the Andalucian wine-grower 
begins to hate us cordially, because drinking already 
seven times as much of his wine as all the rest of the 
world, we do not drink seven times more. 

The fruit of Malaga has an immense reputation 
throughout Spain, and the consumption of it in Cadiz 
and Seville is very considerable. The Cosccheros, or 
fruiterers of Malaga, besides their general sale, have 
their regular agents in both places. Boxes of clus- 
tered raisins (pasas de racimo), with the delicious 
purple bloom, vie with baskets of macocas, or rich 
and early figs of the largest size; basketed raisins, 
with the smaller description of figs in smaller baskets, 
and the magnificent muscatel raisin, of perhaps too 
luscious a flavour, with the rich arrope—likewise of 
Malaga—a grape-syrup or must of wine. All through 
the winter, the fruit Aduanilla or little custom-house 
is crowded with these tempting esculents. Those 
who are fond of rare and choice onions, will find in 
this classic land one of the first of vegetables, an 
article which cannot be too highly prized—the pearly 
onion of Padron, which may be kept in perfection all 
the year round. ‘Pan y toros!” exclaims the Se- 
villano, in his mad enthusiasm for the bull-ring, 
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typified by this phrase of indifference to all but 
bread besides; but if you would crown his days with 
satisfaction, you must add to the bread his clove of 
garlic, his cigarrillo, and his succulent and pungent 
onion. NW AR SALSR JUNG EASA DUR, 

There are many Spaniards exceedingly anxious for 
the commercial and material amelioration of the 
country, who are deterred on the one hand by the 
prevalent Anglophobia, from applying to England, and 
on the other by the antagonism which A francesado 
notions are sure to arouse in certain quarters from 
having recourse to France, while the prevailing 
exaggerated notions of patriotism and Espanolismo 
make them generally shun the aid of greater and 
wealthier nations. In this perplexity they resort to 
a poor and third-rate country, which has neither the 
activity of France nor the enterprise and capital of 
Iingland; and there is at this moment a diplomatic 
agent @ommissioned by the Madrid cabinet, Don 
Ramon de Ja Sagra, engaged in Belgium in the 
formation of an Hispano-Belgic Company, upon the 
following bases :—A series of scientific and practical 
investigations to be undertaken throughout the 
various districts of Spain, with the support of the 
government and of the capitalists forming the com- 
pany, with a view to develop the mineral, animal, 
and vegetable wealth of the Spanish soil. The com- 
pany to supply the pecuniary resources, and the 
government its protection, supervision, and counten- 
ance, which are all that political revolutions and the 
forms of the Constitution permit it to employ. The 
company to be composed of capitalists and ‘*indus- 
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trials” belonging to both countries, and to found, 
when its preliminary investigations are completed, 
agricultural, mining, and manufacturing establish- 
ments. It is evident that the eyes of the Spaniards 
are turned in the wrong direction. 

The only branch of Spanish agriculture, in which 
the slightest advance is perceptible, is the vine culti- 
vation of Andalucia. A number of resident British 
proprietors at Xerez and St. Lucar, have brought 
the national intelligence and energy to bear upon 
this profitable branch of industry, and the gains of 
former years excited a spirit of active industry 
amongst their Spanish neighbours, unfamiliar to their 
sluggish natures. 

In that same province, and in other parts of the 
kingdom, there are symptoms of some amelioration 
in the treatment of the olive, and of a prospect of 
the removal of that disgraceful stigma which enables 
the olive oil of the Italian states to fetch 30 per cent. 
more in the markets of Europe and America, than 
the growth of Spain, though the tree and fruit in the 
latter country are inferior to none in the world. 
Inveterate habits of dirt and carelessness, and supine 
indifference to amendment, are the sole causes why 
the labradores of Spain present the fruits of their 
industry in a state less creditable and lucrative than 
in other European countries; and her statesmen and 
nobles would be better employed in local experiments, 
and in the direction of agricultural improvements, 
than in profitless and discreditable intrigues at 
Madrid. The extract of the olive may with very 
little additional trouble and expense be produced in 
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a state of beautiful purity and clearness; and a recent 
invention of an Italian ecclesiastic has been intro- 
duced into some districts of Andalucia and Aragon, 
by which the stone 1s separated with great facility 
from the pulp, and the bitter taste and foul colouring 
matter communicated by the former are wholly 
removed. This invention, if properly extended, pro- 
mises to be very advantageous to Spain. 

The ancients, whose agricultural processes were 
earricd on by inexpensive slave labour, subjected 
only the pulp of the olive to the operation of the 
press ; but since the mvasion of the Goths and Van- 
dals, this refinement, together with most other traces 
of the ancient civilisation, has been swept away, and 
the method in question is no longer used in Europe. 
The olive in modern times is placed whole in a stone 
mortar, in which revolves a wheel traversed by a 
horizontal axle attached to one that is vertical, and 
an ox,gi horse, or a mule, communicates the move- 
ment. The number of these mills in Spain is, by an 
extremely characteristic imcident quite dispropor- 
tioned to the quantity of oil that 1s to be made each 
season, and the olives after being gathered have 
frequently to be kept for six weeks together before 
thcir turn comes to pass through the mill. Mean- 
while fermentation inevitably sets in, the oil becomes 
rancid, bitter, muddy, and ill-flavoured, and can only 
be employed in soap and other manufactures, at a 
reduced value of at least 40 per cent. below the finer 
qualities. But by the aid of the new implement, the 
pulp, entirely separated from the stone, may be dis- 
charged into the mortar from a hand-press with little 
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pecuniary expense or outlay of strength, and the 
whole olive harvest, which, in plentiful years has 
hitherto occupied four or five months, may be con- 
cluded within a few days. It is impossible too 
strongly to urge the universal adoption of the new 
process. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MENDICANCY.——-STATE OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 


Let this astonish you, sagacious statesmen—let this 
fact confound the more polished world’s wisdom :— 
there is no poor-law here, no compulsory relief; the 
rural society 1s very barbarous; agriculture is no more 
advanced than it was a century after the flood; in- 
dustry there is little, occupation trifling, energy none ; 
the soil is but scratched, manures little used, irriga- 
tion, which is, in truth, indispensable, but slightly 
resorted to—and yet distress there is almost none. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula, 
the beggars have as pleasant faces as the best-clad 
members of the community. I challenge contradiction 
as to the fact that there is no genuine distress. Twice 
within this century has foreign invasion violated the 
Spanish soil, and cruelly of late years has it been torn 
by the burning ploughshare of civil war. Livery road 
and pass is haunted by robbers, and society is little 
advanced from its elementary state. How comes it 
that there are not poor here rotting in the ditches, as 
there were in England, when it was thinly peopled, 
before the Elizabethan law, and as there are to-day 
in Ireland? The duty of charity is deeply felt here, 
but is it not deeply felt in England? Will the Spa- 
nish peasant divide his crust, and the English peasant 
refuse to share it? Surely this cannot be. Or is the 
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difference entirely owing to the thinness of the Spa- 
nish population? Whatever the cause, it may make 
men sceptical as to the benefit of excessively refined 
societies and complicated political systems. 

You may sojourn long enough in a Spanish town 
before you will meet with any of those evidences of 
downright misery which so soon strike the eye at 
home, and which abound even in London, in the vici- 
nity of its most splendid squares. There may be rags 
and filth enough, but there is not the squalor of suf- 
fering or the gaunt aspect of famine. No one starves 
in this country ; few are in positive distress. ‘Those 
who seek alms are for the most part of the class of 
jolly beggars, and how thriving is the trade may be 
inferred from the independence of its practitioners, 
from the impudence of their unimploring demands, 
and the obstinate sturdiness of their persistance. 
The beggar, having no property of his own, is king 
and lord of all the properties in the country. His 
rounds are as regular as those of the land-agent or 
tax-collector. In no part of the country have I 
seen uncomfortable poverty, or heard of an individual 
going without a passable meal. The contrast betwecn 
this half-barbarous state, and that of refined socic- 
ties Is most striking. We are excessively advanced, 
but we are likewise excessively peopled. Hence, 
in spite of all our exertions, and our unexampled 
energies, we have our thousands starving by the side 
of luxurious wealth, and glide from the prosperity of 
one year to the relapse and ruin of another. 

In Spain, on the other hand, the same lazy round 
goes on for centuries, there are no contractions or- 
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expansions of the main spring of society, no irregular 
acceleration of its wheels, no rapid movement and then 
stoppage of its works. All is clogged with dust and 
encrusted with the rust of ages. Your lazy mule 
will not mend his pace with beating, nor will the Spa- 
niards consent to be objurgated into a brisker mo- 
tion. With all his aptitude for love, he would seem 
to be slower even in propagation than his brethren in 
the north of Europe. The bracing air of less sunny 
climates is more favourable to the formation and de- 
velopment of the human species, than the relaxing 
heats and arid gusts of these trying southern sum- 
mers. The extensive system of conventual seclusion 
and celibacy, which continued in full vigour until 
recent years, has contributed its full share in keep- 
ing down the population ; and foreign invasions and 
civil wars have successively mowed down no incon- 
siderable portion of the flower of the youthful males. 
But gill these causes combined, imperfectly account 
for the dispeopled state of Spain; and the prevalent 
lack of energy, the reluctance to encounter the en- 
gagements of a family in posse, the unenterprising 
spirit, which refuses to migrate or to colonise, and 
leaves enormous tracts in an absolute state of nature, 
the lazy love of lurking in a corner of the paternal 
farm-house, and working in the season like one of 
the farm oxen, to snore and rob alternately through 
all the rest of the year, and the scarcity of marriages 
which is the consequence of all these considerations 
combined, keep nearly stationary the existing scanti- 
ness of population. Hence a general sufficiency, and 
at_ some periods an excess of food; and hence the 
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beggar who is not paid in money is sure to be paid 
in kind. Who can starve in a country where enclo- 
sures are almost unknown, where the vagrant has 
but to shake a tree for a subsistence, and the fastidious 
beggar may pick and choose throughout a whole 
country-side—may carry off from a hundred huertas, 
unperceived, almost unblamed, such a quantity of the 
finest oranges or the most luscious grapes as may 
well support him for the day? Starvation here 1s 
nearly impossible. <A halfpenny calabash, boiled and 
made into soup and slices for the different meals, will 
support a family for a day; flesh meat is little re- 
quired by the climate, and the richest often break- 
fast by preference, on a bunch of grapes and a crust 
of bread. In the towns there are charitable institu- 
tions, where all that are really indigent are provided ; 
local and conventual benevolence leave little to be 
desired in this respect: and the Hospicio at Cadiz 
and the Caridad at Seville are perfect models of 
similar institutions. The small residue of distress 
consists for the most part of ardent and active, of 
restless and sometimes criminal spirits—such men as 
in the days of St. Ferdinand and the Great Captain 
expelled the Moors, of Cortés and his followers 
gathered the blood-stained laurels of the Conquista- 
dors, and of Don Juan of Austria wrestled with the 
Turks. These bold and dashing adventurers now-a- 
days take to the road, and rob and unhappily shoot, 
too, upon occasion. ‘here is no city or rural police 
here to make Hounslows and Bagshots impossible. 
The mendicant is not arrested as in London for tell- 
ing his tale of misery, and when relief is afforded 
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it is surrounded by no adventitious horrors, but ex- 
tended with Christian kindness. Thus every beggar 
has a sufficient livelihood, and the most active turn 
robbers, and make one. J may add that there is 
no such thing as a pawnbroker’s shop to be seen 
here, and that pledges are only taken by private 
usurers and (if they consist of plate or jewellery) by 
bankers. 

The Spanish beggar is more of a visitor and a 
familiar acquaintance than a suer for alins. Like the 
chartists in england, he rejects the phrase “‘ petition,” 
as abject and unworthy, and boldly remonstrates with 
you, or memorializes you upon equal terms. He has 
his own sct and eircle, like those who move in the 
best society, and pays his regular round of visits 
upon fixed days. He does not sow cards to reap 
dinners, nor does he deal in drawing-room scandal, 
sinall-talk, or pointless tattle. No, he conjures you 
by theslove of God and of the Virgin to give him 
a quart, and having kissed the same, and crossed 
and blest himself with it, he passes to your next 
door neighbour. If you are deaf to his appeal he 
doves not hesitate to tap at your window and knock 
at your door with the authority of a postman; if you 
conceal yourself in your inmost reccss, his voice 1s 
sure to reach you with its authoritative and imperious: 
‘© Da alguna cosa por el amor de Dios y de la Virgen!”* 
If you trust yourself but for a minute towards the 
front of your house, your eye is captivated by the 
sight of those gorgeous rags, and by the irresistible 
impudence of their wearer: ‘ How is Usted? and 


* Give something for the love of God and of the Virgin. 
® 
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how is all Usted’s family ?’—‘“* Very well.”—‘* Very 
well. Gracias d Dios ; entonces da alguna cosa.”* Or 
try the opposite answer, and the result will be pre- 
cisely the same: ‘* How is Usted to-day !’—‘ Very 
.”—“ Tl! Dios te de salud!+ And I, too—I 
have a dreadful cutting cough. Da alguna cosa!” 
In short, he has you all ways, and you had best take 
the hook at once. If the day is cold, so is charity ; 
if hot, the flames of hell are hotter. If you are well, 
it is fit that you should pay him for praying that God 
may keep you so; if ill, that Nuestra Senora te de 
salud ! + 

Amongst the multitudinous tricks practised by 
street-beggars at Seville, one of the most successful 
I witnessed was that of a man in the prime of life 
(as I afterwards ascertained), and in excellent health, 
who contrived to personate a consumptive patient 
with his lungs “ entirely gone”—the high and healthy 
colour which bespread his cheeks and swelled his 
ruddy lips, being naturally accounted for as’a hectic 
glow. His voice was, happily for him, a perfect 
‘* piping treble,” which admirably favoured the de- 
ception, and though he was only one of those rare 
Instances of a man with sound and strong lungs cut 
out by nature for a counter-tenor singer, It was Im- 
possible to doubt his veracity when, with back bent 
as if he had not lungs enough left to support his spine, 
and with hands half-piously intertwined across the 
pit of his stomach, “the tear of agony taught to 

* Thanks be to God ; give something. 


t+ God give you health. 
t Our lady grant you health. 
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trickle decorously down his brow,” and a coal-black 
beard sprouting in ragged patches over his neglected 
chin, he sang out in whining rhyme, 


Miserable doliente, 
Del pecho padeciente ! 


yo 


‘‘a miserable sick wretch, suffering in his chest 
‘“* My rich Sefiors!” he added, “ my rich Senors, give 
me some little thing for the love of God and of the 
Virgin. I can’t work. I am oppressed con tanta 
enfermidad. Och! Och! Och!” ‘ And he groaned 
as if he was about to faint. His speech was invariably 
the same, and it could not have been better for his 
purpose had he employed a Shakspeare to compose 
it. He was likewise a consummate actor. That 
beggar never failed! awa SALAR JUNG B4HALE 
Another popular member of the mendicant frater- 
nity here, was a little spare, wiry man, with an 
intensgly black head of hair and moustache, and a 
very snuffy upper lip. The embrowned appearance 
of the moustache under his nostrils, contrasting 
forcibly with the raven hues alongside, produced a 
singular effect ; and as he never wore a hat, his hair 
standing erect like whalebone bristles, surmounting 
his long and parchment face, produced a farcical 
resemblance to the portraits of Charles V. The 
resemblance would be perfect if the putative Emperor 
would only keep his nose clean. He was a species of 
idiot, but endowed with a great deal of cunning and 
even peculiar talent. He affected a knowledge of all 
languages, and earned his bread by singing snatches 
of half unintelligible songs. Ask him for a verse of 
0 
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English, and he would give you a string of gibberish 
to a Gitano air, ending with “‘ G—d damn !” or ** God 
save the Keen!” the only words he has been able to 
pick up. Ask him for a verse in French, and he 
would give you precisely the same gibberish, winding 
up with “* Vive le Roi!” Call for a verse of Latin, 
and he would repeat the dose, concluding with 
‘¢ Dominus vobiscum !” 

Amongst the nobreterta, or mendicant class of 
Spain, the sturdy beggar vastly preponderates, and 
the energetic petitioner in Gil Blas, who solicits alms 
behind the mouth of a blunderbuss, is scarcely in the 
least degree an exagycration. The pobre verqonzante, 
or modest beggar, is here unfit to live; he is shuffled 
and elbowed aside by his bolder brethren; the de- 
rision of the whole tattered cloth. The principle and 
the maxim of the begging community 1s one which is 
often adopted here by statesmen, as well as by thieves 
and swindlers in all countries. Deja la vergqunza, y 
todo el mundo es suyo, “‘ Take leave of shame, and the 
whole world is yours !”? Thus do ministers and finan- 
eiers thrive, and thus do beggars, too, collect their 
revenue. Jt is no uncommon thing to see the latter 
worthies accost an elderly, retiring man, in the street, 
and if he does not at once fee them, abuse him out- 
rageously until he yields, or stick to him like a leech 
and follow him home, aye, up three flights of stairs, 
into his very apartment, until he finds the money for 
the want of which he vainly endeavoured to excuse 
himself to his hermano and his  pobdrecillo, his 
“brother” and his ‘dear little beggar.” The most 
picturesque rags in the world are those of the Spanish 
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mendicants, more especially when they attend the 
vast cathedrals. You will see the Castilian cloak, 
the veritable capa, ccnstructed of a thousand parti- 
coloured rags, and shrouding a towering form, perhaps 
six feet high, with a beard of grizzled or snowy splen- 
dour, that would have provoked the envy of St. 
Dominic. Some bizarre figures I have met, and one 
especially at San Roque, arrayed in straw and skins, 
whem the officers of Gibraltar called ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

The wonderful fertility of the Spanish language is 
not without its appropriate mocking epithets for 
mendicancy. When the beggar goes forth to make 
his rounds, they say: Vase pordiosear, ‘‘ He gocs to 
God’s-sake-ity,” or to beg alms for the sake of God. 
No other language has an equivalent for this forcible 
phrase, which might be paralleled in a multitude of 
instances. When the beggar procceds from door to 
door, hg 18s menudeando, “ little-and-little-afying,” or 
collecting his fraginents and coppers in a bag; and 
when he comes home, the neighbours say to each 
other (for Spanish women seem to have nothing to 
do but to gaze out of the window) : Ahora vase cucha- 
retear. ‘*'There he goes to spoonify,” (meaning that 
he is about to convert his scraps into an olla podrida). 
Tho Castilian beggar’s motto 1s an independent 
one : — 


“Su olla, su misa, 
Y su Dona Luisa,” 


which may be rendered— 


“ His pot and his mass, 


And his favourite lass !” 
: i 
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The beggar goes to mass assiduously, for at the 
door of the church he makes his most plenteous har- 
vest. The boys scoff him, and the more forward tell 
him in passing: Qué gordos son los piojos de los po- 
bres! ‘“‘How fat are the beggar’s fleas!” But, 
nevertheless, this sturdy petitioner, who ever prays, 
“(keeps never minding,” and consoles himself with 
this choice scrap of proverbial wisdom: Mas vale el 
caldo que las tajadas; ‘‘ The broth is better than the 
cuts !” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE NATIONAL MILITIA.~—-THE GALLEGOS. 


THE national militia of Spain is imitated from the 
national guard of France. But, as the elements of 
stability and respect for existing institutions are much 
more rare in the former country, the objects for 
which the militia was established have been very 
imperfectly attained, and the various corps of Na- 
cionales have been rather foci of turbulence than a 
source of strength to the state. In a normal condi- 
tion of things, with a well-appointed and disciplined 
standing army, the anomalous existence of a citizen 
soldiery might be dispensed with ; but the recent acts 
and manifest tendencies of the Spanish troops, make 
the permanence of a national militia a desirable 
check and safeguard, which cannot be well dispensed 
with without peril to the integrity of the common- 
wealth. . Meanwhile, the most salient topic of con- 
tention between the Moderados and Progresistas is 
the form into which this militia 1s to be moulded ; the 
former desire the admixture of more of the prin- 
ciple of Royal nomination: the latter insist that it 
shall be the creature of a purely popular election. A 
middle policy seems the best adapted to secure the 
usefulness of the body and a contented feeling in the 
nation; and it may be improved in every respect by a 
new and more effective organisation. 

VOL. II. : R 
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It was a Moderado government which ten years 
back originated the institution of a national militia. 
It was then universally popular. The pretensions of 
Don Carlos united the various sections of Liberals in 
serricd phalanx around the throne. The Moderados 
were amongst the first to feel honoured by wearing 
the uniform of the citizen-soldier, and the militia had 
popularity, consideration, and credit, amongst all 
classes of society. When, after the fall of Don 
Carlos, questions of organic and administrative po- 
licy came to be hotly discussed, to direct the pas- 
sions into new channels, and divide those who had 
not hitherto known disunion, the imstitution was 
easily converted into a political-engine; the Milicia- 
nos themselves being essentially citizens, had their 
strong opinions upon debated questions, and their 
weight as an armed force was too often thrown into 
a scale where it had no business to interfere with the 
adjustment of the balance. A national defensjve arm 
was debased into a party weapon, disorganisation 
and revolution were uses with which it became too 
familiar, and the character of the institution was 
seriously impaired. 

On the consummation of the revolution of 1837, 
and the establishment of a new Constitution, the na- 
tional militia received a new and more democratic 
development. Absolutism had had likewise its mi- 
litia composed of democratic elements, but of the 
worst materials and lowest dregs of the people. The 
Royalist militia, whilst 1t affected to be popular, was 
intolerant and despotic in its nature, disorganised in 
its discipline, and disorderly in its conduct, the slave 
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of a political faction, and the persecutor of all who 
belonged to a different party. The Royalist militia 
cudgelled inoffensive citizens, drove from its ranks 
the staid and peaceable, imposed upon the country 
forced contributions, and became an odious pandilla. 
The character of the Moderado militia was respectable 
but its officers, nominated by the Crown, made it 
suitable only for aristocratic purposes, and for the 
execution of the minister’s will. The Progresistas, 
under their new Constitution, sought to convert it 
into an institution entirely popular. 

They did so establish it, entrusting the alistamiento 
to the municipalities, and at first, under its new or- 
ganisation, it maintained popularity and prestige. 
But gradually its character became changed. FPoli- 
tical dissensions were introduced into the corps, a 
strong preponderance of lixaltado opinions begot an 
intolerance of every other, and the Moderados one 
after gnother departed from its ranks. From a pro- 
tecting shield of law and order, the militia was too 
often changed into an instrument of tumult and 
revolt, and its aid was too freely rendered in destroy- 
ing governments and changing the face of the state. 
The old cudgellers and persecutors arose once more 
in its ranks, and peaceful men were insulted under 
the shadow of the Gorra, because they chose in poli- 
tics to think for themselves. The Miliciano’s uni- 
form was a protection to many who would otherwise 
have been thrown into a prison, and enabled bands 
of picarons to infringe the laws with impunity, by 
introducing contraband, and by various other of- 
fences. The very evil which Cristina’s government 
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had the merit of exterminating, was revived, and 
forced contributions were sometimes levied under 
pretences which could not legally be sustained. A 
third part of the force became, in many places, purely 
imaginary. Such was the dread which the excesses 
of the militia inspired among the sober-minded, and 
such the effect of the prevalent abuses, that the Mo- 
derados almost universally, and the quieter class of 
citizens, preferred paying the monthly forfeit, to 
entering its ranks for active service, by which the 
character of the institution for respectability and inde- 
pendence was still further impaired. It was likewise 
converted by many into a means of contingent sub- 
sistence. 

The produce of these fines did not, in all cases, 
reach its legal destination, particular allocations of 
the fund were made, and pay was given for certain 
services, while others drove a trade by hiring them- 
selves out to mount guard for those who preferred a 
peaceful home. The most active, noisy, and influen- 
tial class of the militia, was composed precisely of 
these interested parties. They gave the law, and 
were the arbiters and disposers of events. The ar- 
tisan, the labourer, the humble shopkeeper, bore all 
the weight of the service, while the intriguers and 
place-hunters bore off its advantages. The quieter 
and humbler class of citizens were, of course, con- 
voked to the meetings of the body, whose active 
duties they erformed, often to the sacrifice of their 
children’s bread ; but took little part in the delibe- 
rations. They concurred by a gpecies of constraint in 
the resolutions adopted, their political knowledge did 
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not enable them to predict results, or calculate ten- 
dencies, they became the docile instruments of de- 
signing and ambitious men, and even if they were 
disposed to maintain a contest of opinion, they were 
reluctant to engage in a struggle from which they 
forcsaw no immediate advantages. The opinions of 
a pertinacious minority for the most part prevailed, 
the dictates of timorous prudence, and unobtrusive 
duty, were silenced, and thus pronunciamiéntos were 
made. 

A militia of this description was no guardian of 
the nation, no pledge of peace or repose, and yet 1% 
cost every province in Spain for the three last years 
conjointly, in addition to the sums paid as monthly 
fines for non-service, the hire of persons to mount 
guard, and the expenses of mobilization (or active 
service in exterior districts), from 70,000 to 100,000 
dollars. An institution originally respectable has 
been @sfigured by abuses in its management, which 
loudly call for a new and more perfect organisation. 
It is vain to deny that the national militia rendered 
important services during the last war, and may 
again be made equally useful, through the visitation 
of a judicious reform. But the views of the Mode- 
rados are not to be implicitly entertained, any more 
than those of the wilder Exaltados, and a concilia- 
tory modification will alone convert this body into a 
support of the laws, and of public tranquillity. 

The principle of mobilization introduced into the 
National Militia falls with great weight on the 
Spanish citizen. It extends through all society the 
inconveniences and hardships of the military con- 
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scription. Fancy a national guard of Paris being 
draughted off at two hours’ notice to Bretagne or 
Gascony, and substituting the privations of a moun- 
tain campaign, with a miserable commissiariat, for 
the comforts of his home in the metropolis. Politi- 
cal disturbances have made this a familiar lot in 
Spain. The shifts resorted to, to elude the mobilized 
service, tax all the efforts of human ingenuity; the 
men are chosen from the general body of Nacionales 
by lot, and the lottery is often directed much less by 
truth than good guiding. Catarrhs and lameness, 
during the mobilization quinta, are strangely preva- 
lent, and medical certificates of physical incapacity 
fly like flash notes at an English fair. The most 
extraordinary evolution ever performed by this frail 
arm of the service was at Paridera de Romeo, where 
more than 200 nacionales in one night abandoned 
their posts together, stripping off their uniforms, 
and leaving these and their muskets by chanc¢ door- 
posts, or in the middle of the streets, and returning 
to their respective homes—every man wrapt in his 
own blanket! 

Civil strife imposes imperative and dreadful neces- 
sities, and the rising in Galicia afforded a pungent 
instance. A Bando published by the Captain- 
General Puig Samper, not only commanded the 
civil and military authorities to throw into prison 
all persons found without passports complete in form, 
but authorised them to inflict the same stern disci- 
pline upon every individual on whom the slightest 
suspicion rested, the suspicion to be estimated by 
“their antecedent and present circumstances "—a 
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mandate which might have served for the incarcera- 
tion of the entire province, could prisons sufficiently 
extensive have been found. The apprehension of 
military deserters was to be recompensed in accor- 
danee with a stated pecuniary scale, and the capture 
and surrendering of suspected individuals to the 
authorities, was to be rewarded in proportion to their 
personal importance and their social and _ political 
station. In other words, the spy system was intro- 
duced into the bosom of families, treachery was 
officially encouraged, and perfidy found a premium. 
Galicia still bears its ancient reputation, ‘ Indus- 
triosa Galicia,” and in the escapade of last October, 
the province generally had little part. Agricultural 
pursuits, in the midst of their rude hills, suffice gene- 
rally for the wants of the fixed inhabitants; and the 
migratory portion continue without intermission their 
laborious tasks in the various citics and towns of the 
Peninsula. One-half of the Galician male population, 
and one-third of the neighbouriag Asturians, find 
employment yearly as water-carriers, porters, farm- 
labourers, and the lower description of house-servants, 
throughout Spain and Portugal; their honesty, which 
some years since was proverbial, having unfortunately 
of late years lapsed into a too prevalent pecuniary 
corruption. It is impossible to see a number of these 
Gallegos together without noting their resemblance 
to the Irish peasantry in appearance, dress, and 
manners, whose habit of leaving their own country 
for short periods to make a little money, by agricul- 
tural and other pursuits, is likewise theirs. The 


Esparterist demonstration in Galicia was entirely 
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confined to the Milicianos of Vigo and Pontevedra, 
and the Carabineros de Ja Hacienda, over which 
General Iriarte possessed much influence, having 
formerly been commander of the force. 

The Gallegos have ever been the especial sport of 
Spain. Living in a remote and isolated district, they 
are subjected, on their expeditions in search of a 
livelihood, to such slights as are distributed at home 
amongst the Scotch and Irish. ‘‘ Buscar la madre 
Gallega” is a common proverb, which means literally 
‘* hunting the Gallego’s mother,” and _ signifies push- 
ing one’s fortune. <A coarse and ill-mannered action 
Is significantly named a Gallegada; and the rude 
wind blowing from the north-west, from Finisterre, 
the head-land of storms, is called by the Castilians a 
Gallego. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE AYUNTAMIENTOS, OR MUNICIPAL CHAMBERS. 


Ir is not to be forgotten what a proud position 
the Municipalities of Spain-assumed in former ages— 
how sturdily they fought for their rights, and what a 
memorable struggle they made even against the 
gigantic power of Charles V. When in 1521 was 
formed the Junta or Holy League of Cities, that 
League had for its object to curb the insolence of a 
section of nobles, whom the Germanada or fraternity 
had previously chased from Valencia; appointing 
their own magistrates, and further, to establish the 
bases of public liberty, and preserve unimpaired the 
privileges and immunities which had long before been 
ceeded to them. A general convention was held at 
Avila, to which delegates were sent by all those cities 
which had a representative voice in the Cortes; and 
while they swore to live and die for the king, their 
first requisition was, that the inoffensive Fleming, 
Adrien, should be removed from the Regency of 
Castile—thus strongly marked, as a national charac- 
teristic, the hatred of foreigners always was. So 
daring and determined were the proceedings of these 
municipal men, that they deposed the Regent- 
Cardinal; took possession of the person of the Queen- 
Mother Dona Juana, as well as of the great seal; 
and though they were ultimately defeated, did not 
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Jay down their arms until they had made a noble 
struggle, and their leader Padilla was slain. 

Though the municipalities of Old Spain enjoyed 
abundant freedom, it would be quite a mistake to 
suppose that, in the modern sense, they were popular 
institutions. They were in fact most aristocratic 
and exclusive. Our own municipal corporations 
before their reform were not closer monopolies. The 
Ayuntamiéntos of Spain, before the introduction of 
constitutional alcaldcs, were entirely composed of 
noble families, and for the most part of ttulados. 
‘The “sangre azul” took a pride in office which gave 
them the foremost citizenship, and which further 
supplied them with extensive gains. Hidalgos were 
the least who could show themselves there, and in 
such a circle the roturier had no chance. These 
ancestral and historical honours explain the eager- 
ness with which the highest nobles of modern Spain 
aspire to municipal office, though they can be no 
longer vegidores (aldermen) by right of mbheritance, 
nor sell their places when they are tircd of them, 
like the veinte cuatro of Seville, whose four-and-twenty 
places in the corporation were worth 1500/. a-year 
each. 

Under the constitutional system, each Ayuntami- 
énto throughout Spain has its Alcaldes, its Regidors, 
and its Syndics. The Ayuntamiéntos are divided 
into municipalities of the first and of the second order. 
Those of the first order have six alcaldes, twenty- 
four regidors, and five syndics; those of the second 
order four alcaldes, twelve regidors, and three syndics. 
The first alealde answers to our mayor, the others to 
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our aldermen, the regidors to our common councilmen, 
the syndics to our treasurers, town-clerks, &e. 
These posts are more important than with us, for 
nearly all the public taxes pass through their hands. 
The dissimilarity of position between our aristocracy 
and that of the Peninsula is apparent from the facet 
that the nobility here always take municipal office ; 
and there is scarcely an Ayuntamiento in Spain that 
has not one or two barons, counts, or marquises, 
amongst its alcaldes or its regidors. 

The wide difference between the municipalities of 
Spain and those of England, and all other European 
countrics, will at once be obvious from the fact, that 
every pueblo or village contaiming one hundred house- 
holders, elects, by houschold suffrage, its own A yun- 
tamiento, consisting of four alcaldes, besides regi- 
dors and syndics, who have the collection of all the 
taxes, the management of most matters of civil and 
crimina@ jurisdiction, of the quintas or levies of sol- 
diers of the line, and of the enrolment of national 
militia, as well as volunteers. Here is freedom 
enough—perhaps more than enough. Yct they also 
arrogate to themselves the right of ‘* pronoun- 
cing” for or against any government or dynasty 
which may chance to turn up, declaring their dis- 
obedience to any law which the Cortes may enact, 
and shouldering their guns upon slight pretence, with 
the sounding war-cry of “God defend the Queen 
and country!’’ Had we a body of self-constituted 
aldermen on every Welsh hill or Irish bog which 
musters one hundred squatters, the number of their 
Worships signing “4 (his mark),” would not be 
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much less considerable than amidst the sands and 
sierras of Andalucia. The aldermen of these remote 
Ayuntamiéntos are undeniably men of mark ; and, as 
a hundred contrabandist and bandit exploits, in 
which they have been participators attest, they are 
capital marksmen as well. Under the régime of 
Narvaez, most of the municipal powers are in abey- 
ance. 

The most important function discharged by the 
Ayuntamiéntos is that of enrolling the national 
militia—a business of such moment, that upon it 
depends in a great measure the character of the 
government which will be tolerated at Madrid. 
Hence the hostility of the Moderados to these po- 
pular bodies. The process of indirect election which 
prevailed under the Constitution of 1812, (the people 
first electing by household suffrage a limited number 
of confidential electors, who afterwards elected the 
municipal body itself, as well as other public Lodies,) 
has been retained with regard to the Ayuntamiéntos 
alone. The Constitution of 1837 superseded this 
faulty and indefensible system as to the three other 
forms of popular political clection to the Senate, 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the Provincial 
Deputations. Different qualifications derived from 
the payment of taxes apply to all these, while the 
system of direct election appears immeasurably 
better calculated to secure method, order, and eer- 
tainty. Indeed, in no enlightened community could 
so mind-subduing an absurdity, as pocket votes, and 
election by proxy (the parties all being present) be 
for an instant tolerated. But reckless and unprin- 
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cipled governments in Spain will equally pollute the 
franchise, whether the elector approach the urn 
himself, or depute others to approach it, and when 
the elections are against them, will not scruple to 
dismiss municipal bodies, and appoint their own 
nominees, as was done last autumn. 

The division of powers, assignment of political 
boundary-lines, and definitions of the limits of con- 
current jurisdictions, are institutional niceties not 
comprehended here, and irregularities, at first tole- 
rated through ignorance or oversight, have now 
become prescriptive. At every fresh political occur- 
rence of somewhat more than ordinary interest the 
various Ayuntamiéntos throughout the kingdom 
send in their addresses of felicitation to the Sovereign 
and the Cortes—addresses, too, not only most pom- 
pously worded, but conceived in a style of co-ordinate 
grandeur, which proves that there 1s no small conceit 
in Spamish Consistories: ‘‘ The municipal body of 
the city of Pequenisimo (reckoning some 120 souls) 
congratulates the National Congress upon the decla- 
ration which it has wisely made of the Qucen’s majo- 
rity!” The language of petition 1s wholly unknown 
here, and even memorials are superseded by addresses 
as between equals. The pernicious results of the 
state of feeling, of which such practice is the index, 
are felt in the readiness with which the pettiest 
Ayuntamiénto lifts up its head at one moment and 
pronounces against the Government for the blowing 
of a straw, and the next moment assumes royal 
authority. When schoolboys are suffered once or 
twice to bar out their masters with impunity, barring 
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out becomes inevitably a part of the regular school 
discipline. The moment any “ piece of news’ reaches 
southern Spain, for instance, ‘“‘ unconquered Seville,” 
and the ‘very noble, very loyal, and very heroical 
city of Cadiz,” (whose municipalities represent alone 
the conquering party) set the example: ‘‘ Los Jere- 
zanos,” or the Sherry-men, follow suit, and, in order 
not to be outdone by the grandes of the provinces, the 
inhabitants of the meanest little gathering of huts in 
the remotest wilds of Andalucia, which is but just 
able to muster the 101 householders that entitle to a 
municipality, meet in solemn conclave upon those 
affairs of the nation with which, except through the 
parliamentary elections, they have no legitimate con- 
cern, and put on record their notion of a grand 
constitutional document, which at best only proves 
their aptitude for sedition. 

‘“‘ Alcalde” is a Moorish name and office. The 
Ltomance of Gazul informs us that that hero was 
Alcalde of Algava (the modern Algarve). 

Para gloria de su fama 
Y para nobleza suya 


Is Alcalde de la Algava. 
Romancero de romances moriscos. 


Down to the constitutional era, there were sepa- 
rate Alcaldes for almost every possible variety of 
magisterial and municipal functions. Many of the 
highest judges bore the name; the nobles had their 
Alcalde to decide questions appertaining to their 
privileges, and highway-robbers had their Alcalde to 
condemn them when they were caught by La Santa 
Hermandad. Under the constitutional régime the 
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four Alealdes divide the municipal, taxing, and 
political functions. 

Nothing can well be more absurd than casting 
upon the shoulders of popularly elected municipal 
officers the odium of collecting the taxes of the 
State. At no period have the taxes been regularly 
levied in Spain; and a greater laxity has prevailed 
in Andalucia than in any other part of it. It was so 
in the days of Cervantes, who burnt his fingers with 
their collection in this same province, and was thrown 
into a jail for the defalcation of subordinate collec- 
tors. ‘The modern system of levying the taxes of 
the State, through the instrumentality of corporate 
officers elected by household suffrage, is a part of 
those prevalent national arrangements, which force 
one irresistibly to the conclusion that all such matters 
here are regulated upon principles opposed to com- 
mon sense. The slightest suspicion of severity in 
assessigg or collecting the revenue would be fatal to 
the election of any Alcalde or Regidor. 

It is odd that, while we have borrowed the Arabic 
name, Aerife, for one of our most important offices, 
that of sheriff, the Spaniards have borrowed neither 
the name nor the function, but retain the name and 
post of Alcalde ; while we, for the same office, have 
borrowed the Spanish word Mayor, which in this 
sense is now obsolete. 

One great cause of the failure of the simuitancous 
efforts made at the end of October last in behalf of 
Espartero, by his friends, Iriarte in the north, and 
Nogueras in the south of Spain, was the fact, that 
Narvaez’s party had effectually taken the sting out of 
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the municipalities, These bulwarks of democratic 
power in all countries, in Spain have an especially 
popular character. Accordingly, the Alcaldes every- 
where were Exaltado-Progresistas, and, for the most 
part, adherents of Kspartero. When the Pronun- 
ciamiéntos took place in June last, the municipal 
Ayuntamiéntos were unhesitatingly dissolved, in all 
cases where their love of smuggling did not over- 
ride their political opinions, and their desire to run 
unlimited cargoes along the Andalucian coast, 
induce them to consent to Eispartero’s destruction. 
The refractory Alcaldes were dismissed without a 
moment's warning, and their places, in these popular 
bodies, filled up without the shadow of election, by 
the nominees of the Junta of Government, “‘in right 
of the faculties with which they were clothed by the 
national will,” or by the revolted military chicf of 
the district, in virtue of his municipal power. 

Of the members of the rural municipalities 
throughout Andalucia, there are not a few who sign 
with the Cruz (their cross or mark)—an odd predi- 
cament for an alderman. I have elsewhere men- 
tioned the frequency of these gentlemen being 
leagued with Contrabandists, and even with the 
Chevaliers d’Industrie, who flourish throughout these 
districts. So long as the visitations of these bandits 
do not approach their own manors, they are endowed 
with a most comfortable faculty of winking; but 
when they are themselves attacked, they become 
amazingly active, of which there occurred the other 
day an amusing instance. A one-legged Alcalde, 
tired of his wooden stump, resolved to supply himself 
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with a handsome cork leg from Paris. The diligenza 
was stopped, and the cork leg stolen with the other 
property, but immediately restored, on the Alcalde 
proclaiming that, unless restitution were instantly 
made, he would scour the country, and hang up every 
offender. 

I once had occasion to see the first Alcalde of a 
remote Andalucian village engaged in his official 
duties. ‘This mayor and chief magistrate of a muni- 
cipality wore no shirt, an article which seriously 
formed no part of his ordinary costume; his feet 
were encased in the heavy brogues, which the pea- 
santry commonly wear in winter, of leather, ill-tanned 
and never cleaned—the mud not even scraped off. 
His legs were stockingless, as was apparent from. the 
bare shins which his rather short and negligent pan- 
taloons displayed. Of what nature were the inner 
garments which he wore above, it was impossible to 
determjne, for he was wrapped up with characteristic 
national pride in an old and tattered cloak; and a 
greasy and broken hat of cotton velvet, peaked, and 
set with dignity on the side of his head, completed 
his attire. His hands were rougher and blacker even 
than his face, and I ascertained that he could not 
write. His Escribano, or notary, supplied this defi- 
ciency, being the usual Fiel de Fechos, or substitute 
for a village attorney. Both seated at a tremulous 
table, smoked paper cigars without intermission, 
while the witnesses gave their evidence, and about a 
dozen bare-legged peasants, with guns, represented 
the National Guard. 

The mode of swearing the witnesses was not a little 
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singular. When the depositions had been:taken, 
without binding the parties by the solemnity’of an 
oath, all were sworn in the lump; and if perjury 
chanced to have been committed, it was sugared over 
by a pious after-thought. When-the Escribano had 
completed the depositions, interpolating not a few 
“plums” or tropes and flowers of rhetoric of his own, 
he suddenly cried ‘Sombreros abajo!” or “ hats 
off,” the Alcalde and he both rose, the former recited 
the words of an oath prescribed to be administered 
in courts of justice ; all present mumbled or muttered 
them 4#fter him; the cigarrillos, which were momen- 
tarily removed to admit of this interlude, were 
clapped anew into the mouths of functionaries, wit- 
nesses, and culprits, and the one table and two stools, 
which formed the only furniture of the apartment, 
were removed to the neighbouring Posada, from 
whence they were borrowed. I was as astonished as 
Sancho Panca’s good wife Teresa, and exslaimed 
with her: “ Quién podia pensar que un paster de cabras 
habia de venir & ser gobernador de tnsulas ?”—‘*‘ Who 
would have thought that a goatherd would become 
the governor of an island?” 

The example of ministers is too readily imitated 
by their provincial subordinates, and when violent 
and illegal acts are practised by the former at revolu- 
tionary periods, they are sure to be imitated by the 
latter in the “normal era” which succeeds. Imme- 
diately after the declaration of the Queen’s majority, 
the arbitrarily nominated, instead of popularly elected 
municipalities, were admitted to be incompatible with 
constitutional liberty, and Caballero issued a royal 
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decree, directing the municipalities to be immediately 
renewed by popular election, according to law. The 
Provincial Deputation and Gefe Politico of Cadiz, 
with a delightful absence of ceremony, and with rare 
effrontery, immediately promulgated their veto upon 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, in the following 
terms :—“ Although, by royal decree of the 16th 
instant, her Majesty has been pleased to command 
us to proceed to the renewal of the Ayuntamiéntos, 
according to the legal dispositions contained in the 
same, very powerful causes oblige me, in conjunction 
with the most excellent Provincial Deputation, to 
suspend its fulfilment until such time as the govern- 
ment shall have resolved what it may deem expedient 
in regard of the exposition which I this day forward 
to it. Cadiz, 26th November, 1843. The Political 
Chief.” These worthies were not dismissed, and the 
royal*order was trampled into powder. They knew 
that Narvaez was with them, and they were right. It 
was the minister, Caballero, that was dismissed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


COMPOSITION OF THE AYUNTAMIENTOS AND CORTES. 


Tue parliamentary and municipal franchises in 
Spain, under the existing constitution of 1837, seem 
objectionably extensive, but are simple in their opera- 
tion, and founded upon plain principles, which every 
one may comprehend. The franchise is invariably 
annexed to a bond fide household qualification, abso- 
lute residence is required, and no man votes out of 
more than one holding. The possession of houses and 
properties in different towns and districts, in no de- 
gree entitles to a multiplication of the franchise, and 
common sense being preferred to legal subtletivs, it is 
held that there is no loss of real representatien, Inas- 
much as, let a man’s property be ever so extensive, 
the occupying tenants who pay the rent will under 
such a system be electors. ‘The constituency are 
called Vecinos, ‘‘ neighbours,” or ‘‘ burgesses,” and 
are composed of all the rich heads of families, who 
have what is termed a “‘casa abierta,” an open house, 
or a “ casa puesta,” a fixed residence. Their residence 
must have been for a year and a day befcre the 
voting lists are made out. These voting lists consti- 
tute the sole registry, and are made and published 
yearly at the municipality. The municipal franchise, 
up to the end of 1843, was a purely household 
qualification, no payment of taxes, however small, 
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being required—in fact, a genuine “ potwalloper’s” 
franchise. The only exceptions were two—those 
under trial for any criminal offence, or sentenced to 
any infamous penalty, and the “ pobres de solemnidad” 
who publicly subsist by mendicancy. The voters thus 
qualified elect delegates, who subsequently meet at 
the Ayuntamiénto, or town-hall, and agree amongst 
themselves as to the list of Alcaldes and Regidores, 
or first municipal officer and his assistants, to be 
returned. The form of the municipal elections is 
thus by procuration, the people choosing their brains- 
carricrs, and the brains-carriers the heads. 

This remnant of the faulty indirect elective system 
is sure to be done away with speedily, unless (which 
is very improbable) the influence of the Moderado 
party become entirely subdued; and the Moderados 
likewise speak of making the municipal franchise 
contingent on the payment of taxes, which would 
much gepopularise the system, and materially check 
the rapid diffusiveness of future revolutionary move- 
ments. 

The groundwork of the parliamentary franchise is 
the same as the foregoing, but with stringent ad- 
ditions; the first and principal of which is the payment 
of. the ‘ mayores cuotas,” or chief taxes levied by the 
state ; these must be paid up regularly, or the vote is 
disfranchised, and the voter is alike disqualified if he 
be a debtor to the Hacienda Publica, or Treasury, or a 
defaulter to the common pueblo fund, or taxation for 
local purposes.. The sum of the taxes, however, paid 
by a Spanish citizen is trifling compared with those 
which an English householder must pay, and the 
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qualification, though derived from property, is mode- 
rate, since it is only the proprietors of palaces that 
pay considerable taxes. The only additional qualifi- 
cation is, that they must be twenty-five years of age. 
The single loophole for legal quibbling which here 
presents itself 1s the item, “‘ payment of taxes ;” and 
to avoid disputes as to the troublesome question from 
whose pockets they come, it is specially enacted that 
the husbandman may for electional purposes consider 
the wife’s property his own, so long as they live 
together ; that fathers may consider their children’s 
property their own, so long as they are the legitimate 
administrators of their persons and estates ; and that 
the son’s right is not affected by life-intcrests or 
rent-charges. : 

The following inhabitants are likewise generally 
entitled to vote, after a year’s residence, whether they 
pay taxes or not, having attained to their 25tlf year : 
—members of the Spanish academies of Histgry and 
the Fine Arts, called here “nobles artes.” Doctors 
and licentiates in the three faculties of Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. Members of ecclesiastical chap- 
ters, parochial curates (rectors) and their assistant 
clergy. Magistrates, and advocates of two years’ 
standing. Officers of the army of a certain standing, 
whether on service or retired. Physicians, surgeons, 
and apothecaries of two years’ standing. [It will be 
_ observed that Bachelors in Medicine can practise 
here.| Architects, painters, and sculptors, with the 
title of academicians in any academy of the Fine 
Arts. Professors, and masters in any educational 
establishment supported by the public funds. Be- 
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sides the disqualifications already specified, are 
those of bankruptcy, suspended payments, a judi- 
cial interdict annexed to moral or physical in- 
capacity, and surveillance under sentence by the 
authorities. 

The simplicity of the registry is one of the best 
parts of the foregoing system. The municipality is 
obliged by law to make out a complete list of voters 
at stated periods, and, when the list 1s completed, to 
post it at the Ayuntamiéntos, and the other most 
public places of the town and district, Thus it re- 
mains exposed for some twenty days, in order that 
reclamations may be made for the purpose of recti- 
fying mistakes and omissions. The tax-books afford 
the groundwork of the system, and the onus of re- 
gistry, instead of being thrown on the elector, is fixed 
on the municipal officer. The qualified elector has 
not te trudge many miles and lose whole days, to 
obtain, the franchise, to employ lawyers, live at inns, 
and spend his money, time, and patience. The whole 
process is arranged for him by the paid public 
officials, and it is only in the event of some fraud or 
mistake, that there will be any necessity for that 
trouble and turmoil, which (whatever may be said) 
makes the franchise to quiet men a burden. So, with 
all their restlessness, there are some useful political 
hints to be derived from Spain, though this system 
would be too slovenly for England. 

The municipal elections are conducted upon the 
principle of alnaost universal suffrage, and present a 
very striking contrast to those which are held for the 
return of Senators and Deputies to the Cortes. The 
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latter, restrained by a moderate qualification, seldom 
present much resemblance to the excesses of the for- 
mer. I found it to be the prevalent feeling in Anda- 
lucia, amongst all but the rabble that, upon a balance 
of evils and advantages, the true lover of liberty must 
prefer a modification of the municipal franchise ; and 
the political chief of Cadiz, Talens, backed by the 
auxiliary Junta—for the most part Progresistas— 
forwarded to the government a strong representation 
of the benefits to be derived from assimilating the 
municipal elections to those for the Cortes. In the 
enormous rush of an entire population to the urn, force 
and a bad popularity were always sure to be tri- 
umphant; the greatest ruffian, with the congenial 
support of ruffians, was likeliest (if he desired it) to 
be made an alderman: it was a common saying, that 
a captain of robbers in Andalucia might get himself 
returned by the suffrages of his confederates aid the 
coercion of his gang; and it is a well-known fact, 
that all along the southern coast (I myself have seen 
them) contrabandist gefes, through the support of 
their smuggling bands, and for the purpose of better 
defying the revenue laws, have been returned to 
the municipal chambers, and occasionally to the 
rank of Alcaldes. 

The working of universal suffrage is not ill illus- 
trated in these municipal elections. Every one who 
boils a pot has a vote. When the election is con- 
tested, it is force which usually decides. The most 
audacious, and the most disorderly, surround the 
approaches to the urn, holgazanes (mauvais sujets) with- 
out known occupation ; fellows armed with bludgeons 
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and even knives, reckless smugelers, sometimes 
more reckless bandits, give the law to the community 
in too many of these elections, frightening away the 
laborious and peaceful, and inspiring with horror the 
respectable citizen. When the municipal elections 
have been hotly disputed, which they usually were in 
Espartero’s time, bodies of men of this class have 
tumultuously imvaded the churches where these 
elections were held, armed with staves and. poniards, 
sacrilegiously diffusing terror through those sacred 
places, and sometimes even profaning the images. 
But the notion of Royal nomination of the municipal 
offices, as proposed by Cristina, is not for all this to 
be entertained. A small property qualification is 
the remedy. 

The ordinary processes of intimidation and bullying 
are resorted to here as in other countries, and the 
violerte offered to electors to prevent them from 
going ‘p the urn, docs not differ materially from the 
arts employed to keep obnoxious voters from the poll 
in Kingland. But here there is this remarkable 
peculiarity, that the violence is for the most part 
enacted in the centre of the parish church, and that 
the immediate proximity of sanctuaries and holy 
images is violated by the infliction of blows—too often 
with a knife, the punalada, of which the Manolo's 
familiar song says, that with fourteen of them he 
makes sure of an antagonist. These are common 
incidents of every hotly contested election. But 
there have likewise been instances of robbing the 
electoral urn, and burning the voting papers! When 
an election is known to be going against a particular 
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party, the most abandoned ruffians in the town are 
employed for a few pesetas, and clear all before them 
with bludgeons. The point being to prevent any 
election from being held, these men invade the urn 
in what a Castilian proverb calls a “‘punalada de 
picaro,” meaning the twinkling of an eye, or literally, 
the time a blackguard takes to draw out his knife. 
Latterly, however, it is the military that are for the 
most part employed, a little money being distributed 
amongst the sergeants and cabos, or corporals. 

A horrible electioneering outrage took place a few 
years since at Vejer on the Andalucian coast, midway 
between Cadiz and Gibraltar, about a leigue from 
Cape Trafalgar, and four leagues due south of Medina 
Sidonia. Blood was deliberately shed in the temple 
of the Most High, and murderous shots were fired 
within the sanctuary. Nothing parallel has occurred 
of late in Europe, except the recent dreadful riot in 
a church at Naples, where the troops were grdered 
to fire upon the dense congregation. At Vejer 
political feeling ran frightfully high; and during the 
elections for the Cortes, which were held, according 
to the invariable practice, in the parish church, a 
eltizen exercising his electoral right, and hazarding 
an imprudent observation as he deposited his voting 
paper in the urn, was barbarously assassinated. His 
blood flowed upon the steps of the altar! The 
instrument of his death was the common puhal or 
dagger-knife. Dreadful was the mélée which ensued. 
The friends of the rival candidates formed themselves 
into two parties, and struck at each other with knife 
and bludgeon within sight of the crucified Saviour, 
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and by the light of the holy lamps burning before the 
shrines of the Virgin and Saints! The soldiers were 
called in—shots were fired—the bayonet drank the 
blood of the people—and this was in the house of 
God ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 
(Continued. ) 


WHENEVER a closely contested election is antici- 
pated here, the engines of coercion put in motion are of 
the most formidable description. ‘The half million of 
Govermnent Empleados diffused over the whole face 
of the country are the necessarily unresisting creatures 
of ministerial will—their votes or starvation being the 
alternative. Whatever may have chanced to grasp 
the ministerial portfolios at Madrid party has herein 
a powerful means of constraint and oppression, which 
makes most difficult the conduct of an indepéndent 
contest against Government. Not only the votes 
of the Empleados, but their weight, their wealth, 
their prestige, their influence, their exclusive occupa- 
tion of every public office, the powerful patronage 
which they administer, their employment of trades- 
men in the public service, all are irresistible shafts in 
the Government quiver. If the case be of extraordi- 
nary pressure, the Gefe Politico of the district receives 
a peremptory mandate to win the election, under pain 
of immediate dismissal, and a hundred different screws 
are applied, more powerful infinitely than the money 
and drunkenness which are our only instruments in 
England. The hopes of some are wakened, and the 
fear of others is excited. The cupidity of worldly- 
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minded men is cheaply gratified by prospective gain, 
and young ambition is silenced by the lure of prospec- 
tive advancement. ‘To become a Government func- 
tionary, however humble, is a beginning, and to the 
dreaming Empleado it is a Jacob’s ladder leading up 
into the empyreum of ministerial office, and ending in 
premierships and golden fleeces. The community at 
large is coerced by other means. Significant threats 
are held out, which unscrupulous rulers here would 
realise, that unless the returns are favourable, special 
burthens will be imposed on the district, and the taxes 
at present existing much more rigorously enforced ; 
that the youthful male population will be mowed 
down by military levies, that a triple detachment of 
troops will be permanently billeted on the mhabitants, 
that whatever useful public institutions exist will be 
removed to Madrid, and a hundred horrors of casti- 
gatiof’ besides. What country constituency can have 
indepegdence enough to breast this deluge of calami- 
ties? What peasant is imbued with Roman virtue ? 
’ is the inevitable result of the 
“* quae sibt quisque timebat.” 

The application of the Government screw to the 
election for the Cortes takes place through the agency 
of the Political Chiefs and Provincial Deputations. 
The electoral law accords to them a wide margin. It 
is very voluminous and cumbrous in its details, con- 
taining some fifty articles (the first forty regulating 
the ordinary elections, and the remainder regulating 
the supplementary elections, should these first not be 
complete). Such extreme minuteness of regulation, 
instead of answering the purpose for which it was 
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intended, only opens a door to abuses by leading to dif- 
ference of interpretation, and as cavil may be endless, 
the authorities cut the Gordian knot by deciding ex- 
actly as they please. ‘The first care of the Govern- 
ment, before the Parliamentary elections, is to see that 
their Political Chiefs everywhere are to be depended 
on, and to pack the Provincial Deputations. By this 
means every disputed point is decided in favour of an 
adherent of the Government, and against an adherent 
of the Opposition. Scrupulousness and shame are 
submerged in partisanship; and if any one objects to 
an unjust decision, the Government has taken care to 
have plenty of soldiers outside to protect its corrupt 
authorities. Even Concha, the Moderado general, 
was so disgusted lately by these practices, in regard 
to the soldiery, that he threatened to resign if they 
persisted; but his, after all, was no unyielding 
virtue. ‘The Provincial Deputation, under tlte aus- 
pices of the Political Chief, divides the province, for 
each occasion, into electoral districts, there being no 
returns for single towns as with: us, but returns of the 
allotted number of deputies for each province, just as 
if three or four English counties were united for elec- 
toral purposes, and the borough members absorbed 
into the general return. In this process of division 
facilities are afforded to the Government party by 
multiplying voting districts in quarters where they 
are strong, and thinning them where the strength of 
their adversaries 1s concentrated. The authorities 
have an option, and the intention of the 19th article 
is thus easily evaded. They likewise superintend the 
making out of the electoral lists, and, though the third 
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article requires these to be conspicuously posted 
throughout the provinces for a fortnight, they have it 
in their power to exclude from the benefits of this 
,»placarding, smaller towns and rural districts, in which 
the strength of the Opposition preponderates. ‘The 
object of the placarding is thus defeated, for par- 
ties whose names have been excluded from the 
list of voters, can thus obtain no knowledge of the 
fact, and are shut out from appealing. As no man in 
Spain ever registers his vote, the only mode in which 
the candidate can secure his right is by appealing, if 
his name be excluded from the lists. 

This is well enough for municipal electors, but, for 
the parliamentary franchise, appears too careless. Prac- 
tically it often amounts to a disfranchisement by the 
dishonest agents of the Government. The voting lists 
are only partially displayed, and obnoxious individuals 
appealing against the omission of their names, have 
their appeal laughed at; they appeal to the Govern- 
ment, and again are Jaughed at. They have most 
extraordinary notions here of constitutional liberty ; 
and constitutions, statutes, rights, and privileges, are 
violated daily with as much insolence and as little 
ceremony as if there were no parliament. Again, the 
authorities, in fixing the day on which the election 
is to be held, are merely required to insert a notice in 
an uninteresting official paper, the Boletin Oficial, no 
‘copy of which ever reaches many rural districts; or 
that particular number is kept back at the post-office, 
for political intrigue and turpitude extend here every- 
where, and contaminate every institution; and the 
districts where the ministerial strength lies, alone 
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receive careful notice. The time allowed for the 
duration of the election is very limited; a particular 
house is fixed, at which it is announced that the votes 
of all present in the place set apart for the district, will 
be received. The doors are shut, and those who 
come a few minutes after the hour are disfranchised. 
Particular care is taken by the Political Chief and 
his subordinates that the place shall be filled long 
before the appointed time, by the voters in the Govern- 
ment interest, and all the approaches are guarded by 
soldiers, and non-military bullies protected by the 
bayonet, who embarrass the Opposition voters in their 
access, jostle and beat, and shut many of them out 
entirely —to illustrate the beauties of freedom of 
election. Next comes the general scrutiny, which is 
the master-iniquity of the whole delusive process. 
This does not take place until ten days after the 
elections have been held, in the Hall of Sessioneof the 
Provincial Deputation, where commissioners for each 
district hand in the returns. These the authorities 
have, during the comfortable intervening period of ten 
days, taken care to help in concocting, applying an 
irresistible screw to the commissioners whom they have 
helped to nominate. 

There is not even a swearing to the accuracy of the 
list returned; they are only attested before a notary. 
The fabrication or alteration of two or three lists will 
often suffice to turn the scale; and when we consider 
the intensity with which political passion rages in 
the Peninsula, any supposition 1s reasonable. But 
the quiver of iniquity is not yet exhausted. The 
election agents of the Government, to make sure that 
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those to whom: they are enabled to apply the screw 
vote as thay require them, ‘and: that‘ the+holder of every 
dirty little post, such: as.a letter-carrier or revenue- 
policeman, votes-for the government candidates, dra\w 
out the voting papers in writing; place them in the 
hands of their miserable flock of electors, and never 
take their eyes off them till they have deposited them 
in the urn. To prevent the possibility of the lists being 
changed, they are often marked, or drawn out on 
coloured’ paper, or on paper made with-an express 
water-mark for the purpose—so great is the purity of 
Peninsular chia and such a es the 
vote by ballot ! : : 

The training of the sestaeai urn to the utterance 
of a solemn lie, the odious league of fraud and 
violence, the villany which stabs, and the perfidy 
which falsifies, in the act of returning the national 
representatives to parliament, are the perennial causes 
of Spapish revolution. So long as faction and party 
affront beth decency and shame, the passions will be 
inevitably held in such. a state of ferment, that no 
man will be scrupulous about the means of altering 
the national condition. The army will be corrupted, 
by money where wealth can be commanded, by sedi- 
tion where intrigue is poor. The press will be the 
mouthpiece of resentment and the ready tool of treason. 
The national militia will be-disaffected, turbulent, and 
riotous, Secret societies will sap the integrity of the 
State, and the Court will continue to enshrine its. 
atrocious Camarilla. Even patriotism and virtue will 
be forced to have recourse to the perilous weapons of 
intrigue, as the only means of withstanding these 
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antagonists; and good men will be urged by despair 
to the last resort of revolutionary violence. The 
“‘ villanos con poder” of Calderon are as unscrupulous 
now as they were 200 years ago, and while the rage 
for government employment, and the.empire of corrup- 
tion are universal, while parliamentary successes are 
impossible and constitutional weapons pointless, the 
‘struggle will still be in the battle field. 

- How easy it is to falsify returns under a system 
like that which prevails in Spain, is apparent from the 
following instance, of which I was personally a witness 
at Seville. The mesa, or committee of scrutiny, 
composed of stanch adherents of the Provisional 
Government, deliberately rejected the votes of sundry 
electoral districts, hostile to Lopez and Narvaez, 
annulling them on the fanciful ground of unexplained 
irregularity. All that voted in accordance with their 
political views were regular; all that voted again&t them 
seemed the reverse. Remonstrance on the part of the 
electors was silenced by an enormous display of mili- 
tary in front of the Ayuntamiénto and in all parts 
of the city. A syllable or two of remonstrance was 
afterwards breathed in the Congress at Madrid; but 
the elections having been carried by similar means 
elsewhere, and the dictators of the day being thus 
secured a majority of five to one in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the most scandalous so-called elections 
were on the instant confirmed. A Roman Emperor 
once made a consul of his horse, but a successful 
Spanish general might to-day make his dog a deputy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE POLITICAL CHIEFS—-THE PROVINCIAL DEPUTATIONS— 
| THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 


THE Gefe Politico comes somewhat near to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of an English county, but infinitely 
nearer to the French prefect of a department. He 
differs from the English Lord-Lieutenant, as the sti- 
pendiary differs from the unpaid magistracy, and as 
the man of unlimited from the man of very definite 
powers, his qualification in no respect arising from 
local property or influence, but from the possession, 
in addition to the government confidence, of adminis- 
trative talents and experience... He is the instrument 
and channel of centralization, being in constant com- 
munication with Madrid, and receiving instruction 
from the “‘ Ministry of the Government of the Penine 
sula,” in reference to the minutest particulars, as the 
governor of plazas, such as Cadiz and Valencia, re- 
ceive theirs from the Minister of War. The Politi- 
cal Chief is the medium for conveying to the people 
the first intelligence of all important events, which 
he does by printed bandos posted on the walls, or by 
official announcement in some chosen newspaper. 
When disturbances arise—and when do they not in 
Spain?—he keeps up a constant fire of bandos, or 
harmless wordy proclamations, against the discon- 
tented, vapours and threatens a great deal, and, if 
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needful, has the entire control and disposition of the 
military. He exercises likewise considerable con- 
trol over the Provincial Deputation ; and having an 
eye to all matters of administration, to juries as well 
as judges, and a right to report upon all to the 
Government, this powerful officer is, as often as not, 
a stranger, originally, to the province which he rules, 

The Gefe Politico, and the agents of the Provin- 
cial Political Government, select either the municipa- 
idities, or the Provincial Deputation for their instru- 
ments, according to the political complexion of the 
ministry which they represent—the former, if it be 
Progresista and popular, the latter if it be of Mode- 
rado tendencies. But if both fail them, they have a 
great resource in the cura-parrocos, or parish clergy, 
through whom they can powerfully influence the 
people; and as the clergy are dependent on the Go- 
vernment for promotion to richer beneficet, and 
finally to the episcopal office, this screw ig one of 
the most vigorous in their repertory. The simple 
country folks are greatly swayed by their clergy, and 
when it is required to serve a political purpose, and 
have a number of petitions, memorials, or representa- 
tions of the same shade, transmitted to Madrid for a 
particular effect, the Ministro de Gobernacion de la 
Peninsula forward a sufficient supply of circulars to 
the Gefes Politicos throughout the various provinces, 
‘by whom they are again enclosed to the clerical 
agents—the good feelings of the people are appealed 
to, their pious zeal awakened, their eyes blinded as 
‘to real tendencies ; “‘ trois pas en avant, c’est fait.” 

To seriously liken the Gefes Politicos of Spain to 
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our Lord-Lieutenants of counties would be an ex- 
tremely loose comparison. The functions of the 
latter are wisely limited. To preside over the ma- 
gistracy, communicate with the Government, super- 
intend the regulations for the preservation of the 
peace, and recommend magisterial appointments or 
dismissals, are important duties doubtless, but by 
no means of a high executive character, and over 
the rights of the subject they are entirely powerless. 
The Gefe Politico has a more active agency in mould- 
ing events, and producing results, than twenty county 
Lieutenants. He is the paramount government agent 
that the Prefect is in France. He has a hand in 
everything, an eye in all directions. He manages 
the parliamentary elections, he manages the Provin- 
cial Deputations, he manages the Municipalities. He 
corrupts, coerces ; if needful, bribes. Whatever new 
event Sccurs at Madrid, Barcelona, or elsewhere, he 
issues hjs proclamation, shapes public opinion, ‘ tran- 
quillizes spirits,” stirs them up, when requisite. Fis 
power is like that of a Colonial Governor over the 
district subject to his authority. He plants the mili- 
tary in the most convenient places to suppress distur- 
bance, or command the electoral urn. In a semi- 
anarchical country, it is obvious that the power of this 
functionary is despotic, wide, immense; and as he is 
never, as with us, a man of property, but one depend- 
ing on success for his avenir, and determined to please 
the Government, he is resolutely bent on political vic- 
tories, and often reckless as to means. His promo- 
tion, and that of his assistants, being contingent on 
the zeal with which they execute the orders of minis- 
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ters, and keep the people in subjection; and empleo- 
mania and strong ambition being very prevalent here, 
in consequence of the absence of a monopolist aristo- 
cracy, and through the democratic accessibility of all 
offices, even to regencies; the Gefes being, moreover, 
amongst the acutest men in the kingdom, and enjoy- 
ing the most intimate confidence of the Ministro de 
Ja Gobernacion, or Home Secretary. This department 
is, next after the seats of Cabinet Ministers, incom- 
parably the most important in Spain. The Gefe 
exercises a direct and powerful influence over the 
formation of the electoral lists and jury lists, inter- 
meddling successfully, almost irresponsibly, with the 
two most important.rights of the subject—the par- 
liamentary franchise, and trial by jury. He can 
manage, with the Escribanos of the municipalities, to 
exclude from the lists the names of obnoxious voters, 
and when these subsequently send in their appeal to 
the provincial board, he can influence the detision so 
as generally to bring it against them. The applicant 
has an appeal to the higher courts, and finally to the 
‘Tribunal de Casacion, or supreme court of appeal at 
Madrid ; but practically, the idea of such an appeal 
being prosecuted successfully, or at all, in a country 
SO needy and indolent as Spain, is out of the ques- 
tion ; and the individual sacrifices his franchise with 
a smile or ashrug. The Gefe can likewise weed the 
jury lists by a similar process, and appeals can be 
frustrated by similar means, But prosecutions for 
seditious libel are seldom successful, there being a 
strong, perhaps too strong a feeling in favour of the 
liberty of a press. | 
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Here is a specimen of the impartial justice with 
which the political chiefs administer their functions: 
The Gefe of Cadiz issued the following superfluous 
proclamation, upon the receipt of the intelligence of 
Olozaga’s dismissal, to demonstrate his fitness to be 
retained in office by the new ministry :—“ The scan- 
dalous and unheard-of attempt committed by Oldzaga 
on the sacred person of our Queen, must fill every 
Spaniard with indignation. The inhabitants of this 
heroical city and of the entire province, whoare giving 
daily such proofs of their ioyalty to the throne and 
respect for the laws, will participate indubitably in this 
sentiment.” 

The official account of the transaction at the palace 
was published contemporaneously with this Bando, 
‘and public opinion was thus audaciously prejudiced. 
But the tone of what follows is still more unjustifiable. 

“As the first civil authority of this province, I will 
support, at all hazards, the constitutional authority of 
the Queen’s government. I reckon on the secure 
support of all the loyal inhabitants of the province ; 
and if any malignant wretch should, contrary to my 
expectations, attempt to disturb the public tranquillity, 
he will suffer the severest chastisement. Cadiz, 
5th of December, 1843.—The Political Chief, De la 
Riba.” 

There is only one counterpoise to these intelligent 
gentlemen—the Provincial Deputation. This body 
is chosen by a process of election nearly similar to that 
which returns the Deputies to the Cortes, the fran- 
chise being annexed to the payment of a tolerably 
large amount of taxes. The persons chosen are, for 
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the most part, substantial and respectable men, but, 
unhappily, political partisans; while, in the munici- 
pal elections, the principle of household suffrage 
enables the worst popularity, the most overbearing 
intimidation, and the noisiest clamour, to thrust itself 
into the post of Alcalde, and exploit its corporate 
honours and influence to the furtherance of contra- 
bandist, and sometimes of bandit, schemes. 

The Provincial deputations may, in some degree, be 
likeped to our shire grand juries; and to these are 
enthusted the distribution of all funds for the formation 
and conservation of roads, for bettering and extending 
communication, and the general supervision of material 
improvement, ‘They are likewise in direct communi- 
cation with the Government as to the levy of troops 
and their distribution in the province; and, above all, 
they have the management of the elections for the 
Cortes—a department incessantly stained by thé most 
tremendous abuses. ‘The substitution of this body for 
the Ayuntamieéntos is, in this respect, no subject for 
congratulation ; for there is no ordinary iniquity which 
they will hesitate to perpetrate, to promote the success 
of their party. At home we may deplore the excesses 
of party spirit—here it is unbridled, ruthless, satanic ; 
and unhappily so all-pervading, that there is no body 
in the State to which the “ purification” of votes could 
be entrusted, without the most conclusive moral cer- 
tainty that hundreds of good votes would be torn and 
destroyed in the urn. Those districts which send in 
a preponderance of votes hostile to the prevailing 
opinion of the Provincial Deputation are pretty sure 
to be disfranchised for the occasion, upon some frivo- 
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lous plea of irregularity, while the most audaciously 
irregular votes in its favour are sure to be acknow- 
ledged. The scrutiny is all carried on with closed 
doors, and remedy of course there is none. What 
then? Destroy this system of secret voting, with its 
consequence of secret doctoring of votes. It may be 
good elsewhere, or it may be bad; but here, it is 
suicidal. Let the vote be open, and the objection 
openly argued. Here again there will be violent 
uproar, conflict, assassination. Not so much more, 
perhaps, than at home. The Spaniards are hot- 
blooded ; but the days of Quesadaing appear to be, in 
great measure, gone by. Anything will be better 
than the strangling of the infant thought in its cradle 
-—than the stifling of the popular voice and feeling, 
under the sanction of popular forms. Practical des- 
potism prevails here with all their talk of constitutional 
liberty. 

The, Provincial Deputations illustrate the general 
principle that all offices of trust are the subjects of 
factious contest, and are made, when obtained, a 
means of enriching their possessors at the expense of 
the public. The office, it will be observed, is in the 
highest degree honorary ; and the Deputies are 
chosen to administer funds, with the high integrity 
presupposed by their standing in society, which would 
not be deemed safe in the hands of small munici- 
palities. But the spirit of jobbing appears univer- 
sally. Of the Provincial Deputations of Cadiz, 
within the last few years, one spent 75,000 reals 
(7502.), in conveying a few muskets for the national 
militia from Madrid, the muskets being supplied 
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gratuitously by the Government; the only thing 
they could show for this large outlay being a few 
boxes and baskets. Another spent 7000 reals (701.) 
im invitations to their personal friends for a day’s 
excursion to the country, and nearly as much in 
cigars; and another devoted 30,000 dollars of the 
public money to the support of an Italian opera com- 
pany, without a shadow of authority. For a lunch 
on the occasion of blessing the bridge of Zurraque, 
they .charged the rate-payers with 82,840 reals, or 
398/., anda specific amount ever since for the anni- 
versary of the blessing of the bridge ! 

Whenever a Provincial Deputation shows itself 
independent and refractory, it is now the fashion to 
deal with it as Narvaez dealt with the municipalities, . 
and dissolve it; electing by the screw of Government 
influence, one more subservient. Thus falsified and 
perverted, constitutional liberty becomes the most 
grinding of despotisms. The Gefe Politico is at once 
Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff, and he is likewise, 
for the most part, an unscrupulous partisan. Every 
province has its captain-general and its political chief, 
the heads of the military and civil establishments ; 
both are the sworn servants of the Government, and, 
by their harmonious action, the administration of the 
- country is carried on. 

The existing judicature of Spain has been copied, 
like so many of its other institutions, from France. 
The magistracy is all paid on a scale, unhappily, too 
small for much integrity. ‘There are the Juez de 
primera instancia, and the Juez de segunda instancia, 
as in France; and the municipal Alcaldes have like- 
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wise magisterial functions. In the superior courts at 
Madrid the judges are too numerous and too ill paid 
to be above the influence of corruption, and suitors 
are well known to have a chance proportioned to the 
weight of their purses, though the recognised law 
costs are not considerable. This remark applies, 
though in a somewhat less degree, to the Court of 
Casacion, or Supreme Court of Appeal. The Casti- 
lian proverb seems much in vogue here—“ Justice is 
blind, but the judge should have his eyesight.” 
Faction extends even to the judicial bench : honest 
and competent men are dismissed because they do not 
row in the same boat with the minister ; and judges, 
not determined themselves to be partisans, are made 
so. It is difficult to resist the dictates of interest, 
when a non-compliance with the wishes of autho- 
rity may involve the forfeiture of a family provision, 
and fhe absolute loss of bread. Yet it would be most 
unjus’ to infer that Spain has not honourable judges, 
and men who, in defiance of courts, will give efficacy 
to truth and justice. The charge of conspiracy to 
assassinate Olézaga was an instance of this. Senor 
Gaminde, one of the accused, applied for permission to 
be confronted with his accuser, which is not in accord- 
ance with the ordinary proceedings of Spanish cri- 
minal law. ‘The practice, on the contrary, is very 
inquisitorial, The examination of witnesses is in a 
great measure carried on in the dark, the process to a 
considerable extent ex parte, and the mode of putting 
the interrogatories dictatorial. The judge seems often 
disposed to confound and entrap the prisoner, and, asin 
France, assumes the part of a cross-examining counsel, 
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and sometimes bullies ‘and browbeats those whose 
guilt is merely suspected. The application of Sefior 
Gaminde was happily, however, acceded to by the 
upright judge who tried him, and the effect of the 
confrontation was, that his accuser (a priest!) was 
unable to identify him amongst several of his friends, 
and literally pointed out another man as Gaminde. 
The result was an instant acquittal, and the indict- 
ment of the priest for perjury. The conduct of this 
person was unfortunately but too characteristic of the 
loose morality of a portion of the Spanish clergy. 
This judge was far too honest for Narvaez, and the 
escape of two of the alleged conspirators (for Gaminde 
and another were both acquitted at the same time) 
was too bitter a draught for the Captain-General, who 
doubtless preferred such judges as those of Ferdinand 
VII., who sent the Liberals off to be hung, without 
evidence, by order of the Camarilla. The motle of 
trial was changed, and the more congenial forms of a 
court-martial substituted for the constitutional deci- 
sions of the judicial bench. ‘The case was transferred 
by order to the Military Tribunal of Madrid. The same 
perjured witnesses were here to give evidence against 
the remaining prisoners, and no resource was left to the 
latter but the eloquence and ingenuity of their coun- 
sel. Happily, however, the bar of Spain is a body 
endowed in many instances with splendid abilities, and 
the shame of pronouncing sentence in the teeth of 
evidence ably elicited, and held up to the light of day 
by a firm and masterly hand, is often the sole, but 
effectual safeguard of the prisoner. The advocates of 
Spain have asserted their intellectual superiority, by 
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filling the foremost ranks of the Senate, where their 
oratory shines unrivalled. Senor Olézaga developed 
his powers at the bar; and perhaps the most brilliant 
advocate in Europe, as well as one of the most delight- 
ful of parliamentary orators, is Senor Lopez. Not 
content with the appointinent of a military tribunal for 
the trial of a civil offence, Narvaez dismissed five of its 
members to make room for his Moderado partisans. 
But, as if providentially to foil his wicked desires to 
secure a conviction, “ El dedo mostrador de Dios, ‘‘ the 
pointing finger of God,” as Martinez de la Rosa ex- 
pressed himself upon another occasion, interposed to 
obstruct his proceedings. The soldier and two civilians 
charged with the actual shooting, escaped immediately 
afterwards from a window in the barrack-prison of 
Santa Isabel. Sefor Iglesias, the editor of the Espec- 
tador, likewise escaped to Paris; and there remained 
in tke clutches of vindictive law only the Deputy 
Calvo. and the three editors of the Eco del Comercio, 
the charge against whom of having furnished money 
to procure the assassination, after the escape of the 
men who were expected to turn approvers, it was 
impossible to substantiate ! 

Lhere is a judge in Madrid—Senor Olabarria—who 
in one single year, 1824, sentenced to death no fewer 
than forty Liberals, all of whom were executed for 
offences purely political. Olabarria is in fact the 
Spanish Norbury. During the lawless reign of the 
Provisional Government in autumn last, Olabarria was 
raised by Sehor Lopez to the highest seat of judgment 
in Spain, being promoted to the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice. The Constitution of 1837 guarantees the 
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independence and immovableness of the judges, except 
for criminal malversation. But Lopez, himself a 
strong Liberal, was amongst the first to violate the 
Constitution which he had a hand in making, 
“ Doctor Joaquin Maria,” the familiar name for the 
ex-Premier, suffered himself to be swayed by feelings 
of personal friendship towards his brother Docter- 
of-Law, dismissed the judges of the Supreme -Tri- 
bunal wholesale, without a shadow of authority, 
premoted Olabarria and other friends in their places, 
anda forgot by how many ghosts of butchered victims 
would be encircled on the judgment-seat the blood- 
stained tool of Ferdinand: | 

The expenses of the department of Grace and Jus- 
tice, consisting almost entirely of the salaries of the 
judges and magistrates, their escribanos, and the vari- 
ous law-officers of the Crown, are stated in the estimates 
for 1844 at 20,358,226 reals, or 203,000/. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


_ As England is the paradise of horses, and France 
of women, so the Peninsula may be regarded as the 
paradise of newspaper writers. ‘They are loaded with 
decorations and with high political functions. The 
low standard of prevalent intelligence, and the obsti- 
nate inactivity of the people, cause the function of 
thinking, for them vicariously, to be far more important 
and more highly regarded here than in other more 
advanced countries, and habitual misstatement exerts a 
perileusly powerful influence amongst societies of men 
who will not take the trouble of inquiring whether 
their brains’ carriers are caterers 44 falsehood. The 
truth that “knowledge is power,” is the more con- 
spicuous the less is the general enlightenment ; and 
the power of journalism, as a party weapon, is infi- 
nitely enhanced by the certainty that there will be few 
to detect the journalist’s aberrations. Education is 
at a high premium in the midst of.ignorance. In 
Spain, accordingly, upon the construction of each new 
cabinet, newspaper writers invariably grasp one or two 
ministerial portfolios; and in Portugal, when the 
session is brought to a close, it is wound up, according 
to the official reports, by the Queen and the Tachi- 
graph-Mor, or short-hand-writer-in-chief—an extra- 
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ordinary ion Sade : pela ey editor = a seat 
in the Cortes. | 

There is scarcely a iodine politician i in Madrid 
| who has not been an editor or proprietor of some one 
“of the principal journals. Lopez, Gonzalez Bravo, 
Caballero, Martinez de la Rosa, Aylloh, Fuente 
Andres, Iznardi, Paz Garcia, and many others, have 
figured in this capacity. During the whole of the 


xe, Oarlist War, and the revolutions which succeeded it, 
*** the Eco del Comercio, under the management of Paz 


Garcia, and the editorial guidance of Lopez, Cabal- 
lero, and Ayllon, exercised a most powerful influence, 
and was conducted with splendid ability. The Eco 
was the Journal des. Débats and ‘Times of Madrid, with 
the difference that it was much more democratic ; and 
this journal it was that crushed the Estatuto Real, 
prepared the way for the revolution of 1837, and con- 
tributed to expel Cristina from the kingdom. « The 
Eco has since passed into other hands, and its: late 
editors, Sehors Medialdua and Meca, were imprisoned 
under a vague charge of having hired the man who 
attempted to assassinate Narvaez; but still, through 
every vicissitude, it maintains its place at the head of 
the Spanish press; it is to be met in every café and 
reading-room in Madrid, and in the provincial towns 
you scarcely meet any other journal. Last summer the 
Eco strongly opposed Espartero; but in this there was 
nothing singular, for nearly the whole. party turned 
against the Regent, and Spain unanimously regarded 
him as the assailant of parliamentary liberty. -His 
repeated dissolutions of the Cértes irritated. the 
country as much as they dismayed it, and his scouting 
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of Lopez and his strong majority, with the insulting 
preference given to the Senate over the Deputies, as 
evidenced in the choice of Becerra, the president of 
the former body, for prime minister, remains engraven 
on the Spanish mind. Having never had a strong 
hold on the middle and upper classes, he thus forfeited 
his hold on the lower ; and the same mismanagement 
which suffered the deputies and the army successively 
to slip through his fingers, lost simultaneously his 
support in the press. After the expulsion of Espar- 
tero, the Eco took up strongly the question of the 
marriage of Queen Isabel to her cousin, a son of the 
Infante Don Francisco de Paula, and originated what 
was called the Francisquista party ; but party, patron, 
and journal, were alike unfortunate. ‘The Eco is at 
present conducted by Don Antonio Terradillos and 
Don Ramon Castafieira, ‘the latter a very violent 
writes, who has more than once been banished, or 
obliged to fly, on account of the violence of his articles 
against Queen Cristina and [spartero, in the Lrogreso, 
the Graduador, the Sensatez, and the Patriota. 

The advent of Gonzalez Bravo, himself a journalist, 
to office, was signalised by the distribution of even a 
larger share of favours than ordinary to newspaper 
supporters. ‘Three of the editors of the Posdata had 
valuable places given them under the government; 
the chief proprietor of the Castellano was made chair- 
man of the junta for effecting sales of the Bienes 
Nacionales; and its principal editor was appointed 
alcalde of Madrid. Thenew chairman of the junta 
of sales renounced the salary of 50,0U0 reals, or 5000. 
annexed to his office, for which the Queen thanked 
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him in the Gazette ; but his enemies declared that it 
was because he could not legally receive it. He had 
some time before been declared a bankrupt, as well as 
his chief, the Finance Minister. 

The law for the regulation of the press has been 
lately promulgated—it is amusingly styled “ the new 
law of the liberty of the press”—which places so many 
restrictions upon the right of free dissemination of 
thought, recorded in the Constitution, that to edit, or 
publish a popular journal in Spain, will be henceforth 
hike dancing a hornpipe in fetters. By this law, which 
is so nrinute in its enactments as to extend to 112 
articles, the responsible publisher of a political journal 
must pay to the state 1000 reals of direct yearly taxes 
in Madrid, and 800 in provincial towns. This quali- 
fication is immensely high for Spain. £10 of direct 
taxes to the government, independently of taxes on 
consumption, would in France be very high, and in 
England considerable. But the publisher must lodge 
besides an unproductive deposit of 120,000 reals in 
Madrid, and 80,000 in provincial towns, which, bear- 
ing no interest whatever, is in the Peninsula an 
enormous alienation of capital. Offences are still to 
be tried by jurors, but pressmen and venders are made 
responsible. 

A marked and extraordinary difference between 
the newspapers of Spain and of England is, that every 
‘portion of the former is of a party character—there is 
no neutral ground; while in England, excepting the 
leading articles, casual letters upon political subjects, 
contributions of a decidedly party character, and 
eviews of literary productions by political opponents, 
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there is tolerable fairness displayed. . The reports 
appear for the most part honest, whilst in Spain “ the 
trail of the serpent,” faction, is over every column of 
the journal. The highest political rank is easily 
accessible here, and every man has consequently 
his ambition. Each is determined to get on, and, 
as the most obvious means, becomes a party man. 
Kditors, when their party ccmes into power, are 
promoted to excellent posts, such as ministerial port- 
folios and political chiefships ; so they will write 
through gates of adamant for their section; and the 
other employés follow suit. Besides, those who take 
part in the management of the Spanish journals, are 
themselves influential politicians actively engaged in 
party struggles, which is rarely the case in England. 
The Madrid political correspondents of nearly all the 
provincial journals are Deputies, who hit their poli- 
tical #ntagonists most truculently in their communi- 
cations, and you will often see the editor compelled 
to publish a dozen lines of these violent letters in 
asterisks. ‘The Cértes’ reports are given so briefly, 
that impartiality is next to impossible; and when men 
look for naked truth, they find a painted demirep. 
The chief use to which the press in Spain is applied, 
is to blacken and intimidate. The ministerial journals 
blacken the opposition, those of the opposition blacken 
the ministry. ‘This 1s of course true to a certain extent 
in all countries; in Spain it seems the only purpose 
for which newspapers are established. A newspaper 
here is the speculation of a handful of individual 
politicians—to promote their principles, to be sure, 
but principally themselves. | Whichever journal, 
: u2 
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therefore, becomes the most unscrupulous hack of 
party, appears the most certain of having its editors 
and proprietors promoted most rapidly. I fancy the 
political character of journals at home is not improved, 
either, by the personal admixture of their conductors 
in political contests. The result in all such cases is 
violent and easily-detected partisanship. The writer 
fancies, like the hunted ostrich, that because his head 
is hidden away, he is entirely invisible; but he is 
mistaken, for his draggled tail is seen by all the world. 
In Spain a newspaper paragraph too often intimidates 
the public functionary from doing his duty. A 
newspaper paragraph! Think of the force of a 
newspaper paragraph. More powerful than a culverin, 
more cutting than a sword. Most men pretend to 
undervalue it, there are none who do not feel it. I 
do believe that there is little severity of libel law 
which can be honestly pronounced undue, few punish- 
ments which can be deemed unmeasured for the wilful 
incendiaries, who demolish a reputation with every 
cast of their type, and ‘‘timor atque infamia!” from 
their black and smoky dens fling forth unquenchable 
firebrands. Robbery and murder are not uncommonly 
insinuated in Spain of a political adversary ; sometimes 
openly charged, though utterly groundless. The 
object is attained for life by one day’s lie. The 
feelings are atrociously wounded, and slanderous 
enemies can ever after rake up the odious falsehood, 
and say when they are put to the proof, “it was 
stated in the so-and-so.” Mighty as are the advan- 
tages of publication, are not the disadvantages nearly 
equivalent ? Insinuation, nuendo, indirect and infer- 
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ential statement, are so easy a mode of imputing any 

thing. The purest man in the community may by 
suggestion be made a Cesar Borgia. These amiable 
uses of the press are nowhere understood so well as in 
Spain, for they sound there all the base notes of the 
great organ. If you take the trouble to contradict 
the calumny, ‘‘there must have been some truth in 
it;” if you treat it with scornful silence, you have “a 
contempt for public opinion”—just as Espartero for 
shooting Diego Léon was denounced as a brute, and if 
he had not shot him would have been proclaimed a 
coward. Strike high, strike low, you cannot please 
the factious. 

The successful licentiousness of the Spanish press 
is very happily typified, first, in the fact of the late 
Prime Minister having, only three years since, been 
the editor and proprietor of that most remarkably 
scurrfous journal, £1 Guirigay; and next, in the cir- 
cumstapce that the same man, who assailed Queen 
Cristina, in that paper, with most unmeasured vitu- 
peration, was afterwards put forward by her party into 
the principal offices of state—the champion of the sove- 
reign whom hehad so lately pelted with mud. Bravo 
managed to control the votes of some fifty gentlemen 
of casy conscience, who oscillate conveniently between 
Moderado and Progresista principles, and, constituting 
the centre of the Cortes, decide everything by lean- 
ing to either side. In El Guirigay he contrived to 
make these gentlemen of easy virtue laugh at the 
sovereign, as they will laugh at their saints and gods. 
Hence the present influence of this preux chevalier of 
royalty. Scribbling in newspapers is the best business 
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going in Spain, and one newspaper in Barcelona was 
lately bought over by the government, by the distri- 
bution of no fewer than four primary posts amongst 
its editors, two of them political chiefships. ‘The more 
scurrilous you are, the more surely will you become 
a Cerberus sopped. The Fray Gerundio and the 
nl arantula, at Madrid, perfectly well understand the 
uses and advantages of slang wit; and, with their 
coarseness, I must add, that some excellent humour 
is sometimes intermixed. The style of the metropolis 
is imitated, of course, in the provinces and colonies; 
there are smart journalists constantly hammering out 
stinging jeux d’esprit at Barcelona and Seville, and at 
Havana the Esquife and the Tio Bartolé gave so much 
trouble to the Captain-General of the island, under the 
régime of Cristina and the Estamento, that he took 
occasion to suppress them. 

I witnessed at Cadiz the not uncommon spectacle of 
the total destruction of a newspaper office. ‘The calm 
logic of these southern heads is too often the argu- 
mentum baculinum, and the interval even of a day is 
reckoned too tedious for a reply to the written attack. 
When the poison is more than ordinarily virulent, a 
prompt remedy is resorted to, which is usually to 
“gut” the printing establishment which offended by 
the outpouring of peccant humours, and administer a 
potent cathartic to clear off all its contents. Upon 
‘this occasion, as usually happens, the attack was 
expected, and the parties prepared. The friends of 
the newspaper mustered about half a dozen in number, 
armed with muskets, pistols, aad carbines. But the 
assailing party, made aware of this determination, 
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counted more than twenty fighting men, all well 
armed; and their immense superiority of numbers 
made their task one of little difficulty. Neither 
watchmen nor patrol made their appearance, from 
whence I infer that the authorities were in the secret; 
and that the journal attacked being obnoxious to them 
as a vehement organ of the Opposition, the guardians 
of the peace and of public order were directed, like a 
band of carabineros, to keep patrolling the most 
remote parts of their districts, and thus give passage 
to the political contrabandists. Eight or ten shots 
were exchanged, but no serious damage done. The 
defenders were forcibly extruded, the types and 
presses tumbled into the strect, and a huge bonfire 
made of all the numbers that could be laid hold of, 
past and present, of the journal. Some fifty reams 
of paper were likewise set in a blaze in the open Calle. 
This’ sort of holocaust is now a regular spectacle, 
which fourists should not miss. | 

As national peculiarities extend to the most minute 
particulars, it is curious to notice the pomp which 
pervades every class of society. ‘Thus the reporters 
for the newspapers have established what they call a 
‘¢ ‘Tachigraphical College,” at Madrid, from whence 
they supply the provinces. A teacher of caligraphy 
at Seville announces his affiliation with this society, 
and proclaims his unrivalled capacity to write short- 
hand, “ con tanta velocidad como se habla’ The 
unhappy prevalence of party spirit takes away from 
this class that impartiality wherein consists its virtue 5 
and the world never saw before such unilateral reports, 
All on one side is loose and meagre, all on the other 
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energetic and triumphant. The official report of the 
Chambers is of course exempt from this censure, as 
the deputies revise their own speeches; but everything 
appearing in a newspaper is contaminated. 

Political hatred here is in nowise swayed by con- 
siderations of decency. Don Sebastian Herrero of 
Sanlucar, on the Guadalquivir, where it flows into the 
ocean, was the fortunate author of the prize poem on 
the Siege of Seville, which was read in November 
Jast, at the Lyceum of Madrid, in presence of the 
Queen. This production possessed not one merit, 
and no ‘remarkable quality, save that of extreme vio- 
Jence and vituperation, which doubtless secured for it 
the prize, and a place in all the newspapers. It set 
out with the declaration that “the impious fury of 
the insatiable tyrant (Espartero) made the Spanish soil 
to flow with an immense river of blood;” spoke of 
‘his abominable troops,” “his mad and infuriate 
host,” and called him “the murderer of Diege Léon, 
and a thousand more.” 


De Léon y otros mil el asesino ! 


This was followed by a fugue of “ tyrants,” “ cowards,” 
“traitors,” Hell fighting with the invaders,” “ Espar- 
tero no gentleman.” 


And wasn’t that a dainty dish to sect before a Queen ? 


In periods of disturbance and of military operations, 
the Spanish newspaper reporters are invariably officers 
engaged on either side. It is obvious that these have 
the best opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with facts, and so far the arrangement is beneficial ; 
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but their statements are strongly tinctured with parti- 
sanship, and are of course little to be relied on. Even 
here there is no exception to the general rule, that the 
newspaper contributors of Spain are chiefly actors in 
the sccnes which they describe. They are deeply 
interested, and as deeply biassed; and whenever a 
thumping falsehood: is about to be told, the writer 
heads it with * I swear to Ustedes, by my sacred word 
of honour !” 

While the Spanish military reporter is a military 
man, too happy to eke out by this resource the defi- 
clencies of inadequate pay, the Madrid editor is very 
warlike upon paper, and more able, you would think, 
than the best general in the field to exterminate all 
his political enemies. He is powerful as a firebrand, 
and great at inciting to revolution; but when the 
muskets are shouldered, and the fuses lighted, the 
brillfant evolutions which he had sketched for the 
campajgn are often confined, in his instance, to a well- 
executed retrograde movement. With the point of 
his pen he makes rivers of blood to flow; with the 
point of his sword he only picks the lock of some 
garret, where he may hide both himself and his inky 
laurels. But there are likewise editors who can handle 
both sword and pen. 

The principal man in every Madrid newspaper is 
always a leading politician. When Donoso Cortés 
returned the other day from his mission to Queen 
Cristina in Paris, he immcdiately set up a new Mode- 
rado paper, El Globo. The consequence of this 
elevated position of journalists is, that court or cabinet 
secrets there are none in Spain. Everything finds 
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its way into the papers, the most recondite arcana 
become saleable wares; and editors on the government 
side are familiar spirits in the minister’s cabinet, and 
frequently have a hand in the concoction of decrees. 
I have elsewhere mentioned that a Prince of the blood 
royal, Don Francisco de Paula, bought and managed 
for some time, last autumn, the Eco del Comercio, 
the leading journal of Spain. ‘The consequence of all 
this is, that the journalists enjoy in the Peninsula a 
consideration beyond what is given them in any other 
Kuropean country. 

The Spanish newspapers in size and arrangement 
resemble those of France. ‘They are for the most part 
ably written, and contain a feuilleton, usually translated 
from the French. They are only moderately profit- 
able, there being little rage for advertising; yet the 
notable device of inserting the same advertisement 
twice in different parts of the same newspaper, for the 
purpose of arresting the reader’s attention, may be 
observed occasionally here, as in the London journals. 

The newspaper press of England is said to have 
added a fourth estate to the three recognised estates of 
the realm. ‘The newspaper press of Spain, while it is 
greatly inferior in character and morality to that of 
England, is far more influential, its dictates being still 
more irresistible than those of French journalism. 
Its power in shaping events, the tension of its feelers 
into court, the loud echo of its voice within the Cértes, 
the facility with which t “ piles the pyramid of 
calumny,” misrepresentation and prejudice, and un- 
happily retains its credit or its power—still more, the 
fact that, even more certainly tban in France, its lead- 
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ing members mount to the ministry, that every chief 
editor is a deputy or a senator, and that the editorial 
chair of to-day may be a seat in the cabinet to-morrow 
—all these things combine to make the description of 
the press in Spain as a fourth estate, no exaggeration 
whatever. I believe it to have more influence than 
the deputies, I know it to have much more than the 
senators, Iam sure that it has infinitely more than the 
crown. So that, by a comparison with the recognised 
estates of the realm, the three estates, and not the press, 
suffer. But there is, indeed, an estate to which, like 
all the rest, it is forced in its turn to succumb—the 
power which in reality dictates and decides everything 
in the Peninsula—which determines in the first in- 
stance, and in the last resort; which makes and unmakes 
at will, dynasties, laws, constitutions; which leaves its 
mark indiscriminately, and sets its seal everywhere, 
withdut the slightest authority; which at every crisis 
commands, and at every contingency interposes, 
though it is of its very essence to obey; which should 
reduce society to order, yet has made it a chaos— that 
jifth estate, like the Prophet’s rod, quickened into a 
serpent to devour the rest, is the demoralised army of 
Spain. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ACTUAL STATE OF SPANISH LITERATURE AND ART. 


PoutTicaL contentions have sadly tended to destroy 
whatever literary activity existed here; and the avail- 
able talent of the country for the most part expends 
itself in journalism and political brochures. A portion 
of literary labour is likewise directed to the stage— 
after all an inconsiderable portion, and scarcely at all 
in original production, the highest efforts being for the 
most part confined to imperfect adaptation. ‘The 
dramatist or novelist, in the words of the Castilian 
proverb, “ gives of the coin which he possesses,” a 
somewhat debased French currency. The royal and 
literary mints of Spain are on the same footing of 
decay. The old dies and types are worn out, and the 
Peninsula is overrun with five-frane pieces. Yet, if 
the crown has lost its Mexican and Peruvian wealth, 
the infinite diversity of Spanish character, and the wit 
which is racy of the soil, are still a boundless and 
inexhaustible mine, which will’ yet be successfully 
explored when the political turmoil is over. Of the 
existing publications, few in their typographical 
arrangements are elegant, but compared with those 
of other continental countries, they are respectable. 
Resides the indispensable supply of professional works 
on law, medicine, and surgery, the chief issues are 
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translations from the French, and the most successful 
works of Soulié, Sue, Scribe, Dumas, Dudevant, 
Balzac, and Kock, are published in a cheap and 
popular form. 

The singular absence of literary activity is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the ‘Society of Friends 
of the Country,” in so considerable and prosperous a 
place as Xerez de la Frontera, advertised handsome 
premiums in May last, for the best Manual of Physical 
Science, adapted to the use of the primary schools, as 
well as for the best Manual of Natural History, suited 
to the same desirable object. No attempt whatever 
was sent in with reference to the first subject, and only 
two in reference to the second, both of which were so 
bad that the Society could not conscientiously adjudi- 
cate a reward to either candidate. Such was the result, 
after six months’ interval. 

The mind of Spain is however not wholly inactive, 
but itg activity takes shapes and passes into channels, 
which cramp and enfeeble instead of invigorating 
its energies. Almost everything in prose or poetry 
assumes a political shape, and all is imbued with vio- 
Jent political passion. Espartero is abused, Diego 
Léon exalted, in stilted prose and rhyme; the ‘ Siege 
of Seville” is celebrated in a hundred different forms, 
and even the inglorious field of Torrejon de Ardoz, 
where the warriors of Spain flung down their muskets 
on the miserable 22nd July 1843, finds infatuated 
bards to praise it. 

Serial publication is naturally resorted to in Spain, 
as a means of cheapening, or rather apparently cheap- 
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ening, works which in the lump would be by no 
means so readily published. The principle here is 
perfectly analogous to that which makes indirect 
taxation popular. In a country where money is 
scarce, small outlays at intervals are preferred. The 
works thus published, and sold by all the booksellers, 
are of a very miscellaneous character, and when ori- 
ginal seldom aspire to a high order of literature. 

The romance and drama are almost invariably trans- 
lated from the French; but Walter Scott is likewise 
very much in vogue. Scarcely any other English writer 
is known. The serial publications chiefly met with 
are as follows :—‘* The Church and State, a religious 
and political review.” This is of moderate price and 
slight pretensions—the fact being that all the available 
talent of this kind is absorbed into the-daily political 
journals. It is, however, of some authority and ex- 
tensive circulation, the plan being rather judicious ; 
one-third of its space is devoted to ecclesiastical 
affairs, one-third to politics, and the remaining third to 
general news—thedivisions being rigorously adhered to, 
It appears every month :—The Reparado, a periodical 
of ancarly similar character :— The Voz de la Religion, 
whose objects are evident from the name, a cheap 
register of events, interesting to Roman Catholic de- 
votees, in every quarter of the globe:—The Fray 
Gerundiv and the Tarantula, small but pungent sati- 
rical journals, intensely and-exolusively political, and 
sometimes replete with admirable stinging wit :—'The 
“ Preacher’s Prontuario, or Heads of Sermons (in cu- 
rious juxtaposition with the preceding), for the use of 
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Ecclesiastics who desire to improvise, or prefer compos- 
ing their own discourses.” ‘This work is divided into 
twelve monthly issues, of forty pages each, for the 
convenience of transmission by post to country sub- 
scribers, just as under the penny-post system of the 
immortal Rowland Hill at home :—“ Annals of Juris- 
prudence and Legislation” —a professional work, pub- 
lished periodically for the use of the Spanish bar 
and the law students of the several universities. 
This work is utriusque juris, giving more prominence 
however to the law than the canon, and contains an 
useful record of the various orders and circulars of 
the Minister of Grace and Justice, together with an 
analysis of the current legislation of the Cortes. It 
is a publication of respectable merit :—‘‘ The Risa” 
and ‘The Carcajada” (The Laughter and the 
Horselaugh), collections of the jokes of Spain and 
all other nations—indiscriminate Joe Millers—pub- 
lished fortnightly and highly popular; for the Spa- 
miard, of all men, perhaps, most dearly loves his 
laugh :—“ The Portable Incyclopeedia,” abridged 
from the French, &c., &e. 

Amongst the popular works now in progress there 
is one, a scrial publication, entitled ‘ Celebrated Per- 
sonages of the Nineteenth Century.” The selection 
of celebrities is not a little curious. The following is 
the order of publication :—Louis-Philippe, Charles 
X. of France, Queen Cristina (Dona Cristina de Bor- 
bon), the Duke of Wellington, and Abd-el-Kader. 
Select works of Walter Scott, and one or two likewise 
of Bulwer, are translated; but the marvels of hydro- 
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pathy, and the astounding pretensions of Vincent 
Priessnitz, find still readier circulatian and currency. 

The Panorama is a work imitated from our Penny 
Journals, in which the illustrative wood-cuts are bad 
copies, and demonstrate great backwardness in the arts. 
The letterpress, too, is not so correct as it should be ; 
and though I am far more disposed to encourage than 
to depress, I cannot exactly approve of such sloven- 
linesses as ‘* Loock Lowond” instead of Loch Lomond, 
and Nottinghamshire in the impenetrable disguise of 
*¢ Nitingamahive”—almost equalling Theodore Hook’s 
‘“‘ épécana” for Hyde Park Corner. 

The puffing system flourishes here upon a ridicu- 
lously inflated scale. ‘Thus I have seen a “ Prodigy 
of the press! a continuous library of works literary 
and pleasing, historical, instructive, and pious (spec- 
tacles for all ages), at a real (2id.) the volume! A 
volume every day!! For all tastes, ages, and condi- 
tions,” which prodigy was unhappily strangled in the 
womb; an * Omnibus” which rolled over the length 
and breadth of Spain for some months, and really 
made great progress while in motion, its career being 
arrested by pure mismanagement: a “ Literary Miracle, 
or Wonder of the Art Typographical; being the 
publication of a volume every day, consisting of one 
hundred pages in 16°. at the incredible price of a 
real the volume, with a handsome coloured and 
bordered cover.” This twopenny-halfpenny marvel 
became wheezy on the second day and expired on the 
third. These speculations are all unfortunately crude 
and somewhat puerile, figuring at a great rate on 
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paper, but defective in a somewhat important point, 
seeing that they are absolutely impracticable. The 
projectors aim at the realisation of vast plans of civili- 
sation, and forget the stubborn and nearly insuperable 
material obstacles in their path. They aim at a 
revolution in the press, but a revolution, like all others 
here, to be effected by violent means; and nothing 
cither solid or substantial, nothing but disgust and 
disappointment can be the result. Political passions 
are a stumbling-block to all true progress, and no 
reading is relished but the party papers. Joint-stock 
Reading Societies upon an enormous scale have been 
projected, and National Libraries, guaranteeing 15 
per cent. interest to the shareholders; but these were 
mere bubbles. 

Though poets, in the nobler sense of the word, are 
now-a-days a scarce commodity in Spain, yet the art 
of poetry is cultivated by numerous votaries. Sus- 
tained and elaborate works are rarely attempted, and 
still more rarely with success. But the facilities 
which the harmonious terminations of the language 
afford for composition in verse, for easy rhyming, 
and rapid improvising, cause hundreds of brains to be 
constantly engaged upon the sonnet and the madrigal 
—almost the only forms employed, and unhappily 
upon subjects almost exclusively political, or of a 
temporary and fleeting interest. This habit of firing 
off detached sonnets (and upon the faith of them 
setting down the writer as a poet, though never 
aiming at an original t: ought), is as old as the time 
of Cervantes, to the original edition of whose Don 
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Quixote are prefixed no fewer than ten of these com-. 
positions by his friends. 

Poetry sometimes takes queer shapes here, a sonnet 
being frequently delivered in the shape of a toast at 
political banquets. The poetry follows with us in the 
shape of an appropriate or inappropriate song, but 
here it forms the essence of the drindis itself. ‘These 
efforts are invariably said to be improvised, but are 
doubtless for the most part prepared. ‘The following 
specimen was delivered by General Pezuela, the third 
of the trio of Christino officers, consisting of Narvaez, 
Concha, and himself, who landed last summer from 
France in the south-eastern ports of Spain, and 
speedily settled Espartero’s business. ‘This brindis, 
which was uttered at a military banquet held in cele- 
bration of the declaration of the Queen’s majority, will 
be understood with little difficulty even by those who 
know nothing of Spanish, and the reader cannot fail 
to admire the energy of the concluding couplet,:— 


‘Si 4 pesar de derecho pretendido, 
De Ja ambicion, de la discordia impia, 
A ese trono catdlico ha subido 
E] angel, gloria de la patria mia ; 
De esperar es que se hundird vencido 
Hoy el genio feroz de Ja anarquia. 
Mas ay! si el trono amenazado aun vemos ! 
Nietos somos del Cid! armas tenemos !” 


The following difficult and clever, yet worthless, 
acrostic, by Sehor M. Dominguez of Cadiz, published 
likewise upon the occasion of the declaration of Queen 
Isabel's majority, reminds one of the valueless Greek 
poems of Gregorius Nazianzinus, in which the suc 
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cession of initial letters formed long texts of scripture, 
and illustrates the laborious trifling which passes for 
poetry amongst the living writers. of Spain :— 


>lcen pendones en la herdica vill , F 

-proclamemos nuestra Reina amad ; 0% 

wauba de los leales rodead_ . : ‘ : . 

> ocupar del dosel la régia sill F . 

tdendiga tu reinado aquel que brill 

tin el empireo: y hasta que asentad ae 
i. E@. paz y la ventura desead ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 

ine arraiguen en los reinos de Castill 2 

_ fimpieza, sin faltar 4 la clemenci a 

Gobernando tus pueblos con justici. 

Cine 4 los espafioles sin violenci 

#0 deges que domine la codici . 

Wale 4 la religion la preeminenci _. —— 

msi serds de Espatia la delici ° 


eek ereRaargareaeagaeganenea 


The occasional verses, of which multitudes are 
published, are rarely so good asthe foregoing. ‘They 
are afl political, which perhaps.accounts for their infe- 
riority. Yet these things are puffed outrageously in 
all the journals, for, excepting perhaps the productions 
of Martinez de la Rosa, high literature there is none. 

A Spanish poet, the other day (I do not record his 
name, because of his singular blunder) wrote and pub- 
lished a letter in commendation of a youthful Canary 
—I mean a Canary poet, Don Placido Sanson, of Tene- 
riffe, in which there occurred some extraordinary mis- 
conceptions—“‘ You will be a great poet, my friend. 
This prognostic I leave you as an inheritance. Do 
not imitate Byron and Victor Hugo, those poets of the 
head only, with prosaic hearts, Write for yourself, 
imitate the language of Calderon ; you will then have 
a distinguished place upon Parnassus.” Need I say 
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how such productions as these decide the character of. 
a national literature ? 

The cross of the order of Carlos III. was lately 
given to Don ‘Tomas Rodriguez Rubi, author of a 
comedy called “ ‘The Wheel of Fortune ;” and, accord- 
ing to the official announcement in the Gazette Con- 
corded, “in consideration of his literary merits.” In 
England you must either cut throats dexterously, or 
be a dexterous diplomatic cheat, to secure the chance of 
such decorations. Yet they do not make poets in Spain. 

The literature of France is considerably more popu- 
Jar in the Peninsula than that of England—a natural 
result of the far greater affinity of language, as well 
as of the greater proximity of the countries, and the 
general cultivation of French for centuries. Poli- 
tical troubles, and temporary emigration, have, to be 
sure, made Spaniards more familiar with England of 
late years; but the genius and habits of the Frénch- 
man approximate more closely to those of the Spaniard 
—France sets the fashion, and is therefore more 
admired and studied, in spite of the invasion and its 
attendant horrors. The living drama of Spain, as I 
have elsewhere noticed, is for the most part borrowed 
from the romantic drama of France. Yet on one 
evening in the Balon Theatre of Cadiz, I was present 
when the performances consisted of two English 
dramas—** Lord Merville” and ‘* The Two Robin- 
sons”—obscure pieces taken from some stray leaves of 
the British repertory, and done both in manner and. 
language into Spanish. 

It is singular that Spain, with its literary apathy, 
should possess what is nearly without parallel in 
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_Europe—a novelist of Ducal rank. The Duke de 
Rivas has assiduously wrought in the copious stores 
of Spanish history, and constructed some remarkable 
romances, which, if they are without European fame, 
are by no means destitute of merit—recording now 
the sublime virtues of Don Juan de Padilla; and now 
the sentence of infamy, proclaimed by the mouth of 
the town-crier through the streets of Valladolid, upon 
the unfortunate Alvaro de Luna.. 

I am happy to record that some isolated, but cre- 
ditable efforts, have been made of late, in the re- 
vival and intelligent editing of the early Spanish 
literature, as well as in archeological research and 
topographical description—studies of surpassing in- 
terest in a country like Spain, and in which an 
infinity remains to be done. The most attractive 
of these which have lately appeared are topographies 
of Pliberia, or the ancient Granada, and of the Vas- 
congadas, or Basque Provinces. May these inte- 
resting illustrative labours be continued, and extended 
over all Spain. As yet, they are almost as nothing; 
but these pioncers of civilisation, if they continue 
lustily to ply the hammer, will at last awaken an 
echo in the minds of their countrymen. 

The Spaniard is with difficulty brought to read. 
He will smoke and lounge, and chat, and gape, and 
joke, and stroll through squares, churches, and cafés, 
to the crack of doom; but he won’t read more than 
the newspaper of his own way of thinking. He 1s too 
lazy or careless to peruse an additional paper, and 
thus, by a comparison of conflicting statements, elicit 
truth, and discern perhaps, at last, in what leading- 
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strings he his held, and by what audaciously concocted 
falsehoods he is daily ‘deluded. He is helpless be- 
cause he will not help himself—at the mercy of a 
confederation of journalists, who, aware of his apathy, 
know that there is no invention of theirs he is not 
gobemouche enough to swallow. Nay, they are ever 
found to exaggerate colour, and at times to falsify or 
freely concoct, if they would keep up their influence 
with their party and please their readers. A tame, 
truth-telling, and colourless journal, would soon be 
flung aside for a more highly-seasoned commodity. 
Reflect; for a moment, how the journalist’s leading 
article enters the minds of those for whom he writes. 
A dozen or twenty persons are seated round a table, 
in a cajé, or under a thick vine-trellis, or in the centre 
of a wide patio beneath its canvass shade, and the 
clearest-tongued youth and best reader of the party, 
is chosen to declaim the article as a violent speaker 
might deliver his harangue in the Cértes, or a pas- 
sionate preacher his sermon, with cross in hand, 
during Holy Week. This is one way of appealing 
to the reason! The trial by jury is likewise a trial of 
the feelings, upon all political questions in Spain. 

The Castilians have a familiar proverb: ‘‘ Despues 
de comer, no mismo un sobreescrito leer.” ‘“ After 
dinner you should not read even the superscription of 
a letter.” Quietness 1s, doubtless, a good assistant to 
the process of digestion, and: mental repose is an: aid 
to the gastric juices. But unfortunately, the best 
precepts may be pushed beyond their legitimate 
boundaries; the sun and sky of the south are no sti- 
mulants to mental or bodily activity, and instead’ of 
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confining themselves to the advice of the proverb, too 
many read neither a superscription nor anything else, 
either after dinner nor before. | 

Of living art in Spain little may be said. High 
art there is none. Of art, properly so called, there 
is extremely little. Sculpture and engraving are 
almost entirely unknown, and the attempts made now 
and then, but serve to lay bare the poverty of the 
land. In a few of the large cities there are some 
clever draughtsmen to be met, and some painters even 
who do not dishonour the name, at Madrid, Seville, 
Zaragoza, Barcelona, and Toledo. The glorious 
works of Velasquez, at Madrid, of Murillo and Zur- 
baran, at Seville, have not left their countrymen wholly 
slumbering. And yet their waking is to such little 
purpose, as to produce only tolerable copies and 
marketable costume pictures. It is foreigners alone 
thatethe study of the Spanish masters inspires. Of the 
fallen state of art, as well as literature, the abundant 
cause Is incessant political turmoil. 

Exaggeration in all things is the leading vice of 
Spain. ‘There is not a city in the Peninsula that is 
not “muy noble, muy leal, y muy heroica;” not a 
corporate body that is not “ most excellent,” or ‘‘ most 
illustrious ;” not a military corps that 1s not renowned 
for its valour and matchless for its bravery; not a 
ragamuffin in Castile that does not esteem himself 
noble, nor a brigand in Andalucia but calls himself a 
soldier ; not a man but is a Don, nor a woman but is 
a Dofia; not a dunce of a doctor but is profoundly 
learned, nor a scribbling poetaster but is a European 
celebrity. Where all are first-rate, how shall there be 
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improvement? Where there is no humility, how 
shall there be acquisition of knowledge? Where none 
are conscious of imperfection, how shall there be 
pruning or advancement? Pangloss might here have 
found his perfect world. This spirit of exaggeration 
is fearfully detrimental to progress. A modest con- 
sciousness of imperfection, and a true disposition to 
Jearn, are the first essentials to even tolerable future 
success. Where every little dribble that drops from 
a slumbering press is hailed by a writer’s fmends and 
party as a perfect chrysolite, it is evident that the 
successive blows of the chisel, and touches of the 
pumice-stone, will be wanting, and that nothing will 
result but a poor mediocrity. Great must be the 
labour, and incessant the polish, before even an 
approach to excellence can be attained. ‘The rich 
proverbial language of Castile has many useful 
hints for these self-complacent writers, as Sntre 
st son flores, no son flores; ‘‘'They call themselves 
flowers, but they are not flowers.” No es/a@ el 
horno para pasteles—‘‘ 'The baker’s oven is not for 
pastry.” Shame on the Spaniard endowed with 
genius and learning, who suffers all his faculties to be 
absorbed by faction, who aims at producing nothing 
_ beyond a newspaper squib, or an ephemeral party 
pamphlet, and permits his glorious and majestic lan- 
guage to remain unused and unproductive. I hope 
great things from the literature of Spain, but my hope 
is in future ages. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE DRAMA---THE LANGUAGE. 


Tue rich comic repertory of the old Spanish stage 
is a mine wherein living playwrights might delve 
inexhaustible materials, and mould them into new 
and lasting beauty. Something of this kind is done 
at intervals, but with an art that, unfortunately, falls 
far short of the excellence of the original material. 
The teeming works of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
the neglected comedies of Guillen and Cervantes, and 
the varied productions of Moreto, now find modernized 
shapes; and Don Ventura de la Vega and Don José 
Zorfila have recently presented some creditable 
specimens. But the dramatists of Spain, for the 
most part, aim at no grander theme than adapta- 
tion from the French. A genius rises up now and 
then of stronger wing and original flight, and secures 
a wide-spread fame more decided, because of the 
paucity of rivals. Such was Don Ramon de la Cruz, 
who has left behind him no fewer than 130 Saynetes 
—a species of composition of which the term Vau- 
deville would be the nearest exponent. ‘* Saynete,” 
in Spanish, means a delicate morsel, and was used 
In ancient times for the piece of brain or marrow 
given to the falcon, to reward his successful return. 
The dramatic Saynete should, then, be a morceau of 
exquisite savour, Ia Cruz’s fame has increased 
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considerably since his death; and such critics as 
De Ja Rosa, Signorelli, Moratin, and Hartzembuch, 
set the highest value on his works, which the Society 
of the Union Literaria is now collecting for pub- 
lication, in a popular form, as intellectual food for 
the nation. A delicate irony and a subtle insight 
into the hidden springs of human action are this 
writer’s chief characteristics. The Zarzuela, a species 
of two-act farce, is very popular amongst the lower 
classes, who relish amazingly all sorts of coarse wit 
and humour, and are expert practitioners themselves. 
The plays of Martinez de la Rosa are deservedly 
celebrated as works of high genius; and, among the 
local dramatists, Don José Zorilla may fairly aspire 
to the name of poet, and has produced some respect- 
able comedies, chiefly founded upon’ incidents in 
Spanish history. This gentleman belongs to Cadiz. 
The favourite drama of the modern Spanish school 
is the romantic drama run mad. Cloisters, friars, 
bleeding nuns, sepulchres, church-vaults, the Inquisi- 
tion and the Devil, are the chosen scenes and 
characters. I have frequently seen something very 
like mass performed on the stage, and a trial gone 
through, with all its forms, with the solemn admi- 
nistration of an oath (which, in my mind, made the 
actors subsequently perjurers), and the minutest 
questioning and cross-examination of witnesses, lasting 
for two hours! ‘They are particularly fond of con- 
spiracies, as might be supposed; but, the worst of 
all is the profanation. The Devil Preaching (E/ 
Diablo Predicador) is a very popular piece; and 
pleasantly enough, it must be confessed, he preaches. 
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“'The Devil behind the Cross” is likewise a stock . 
piece. Lope de Vega first set the example of these 
irregular melo-dramatic horrors—having placed at 
defiance every rule of dramatic composition, trampled 
on the unities of place and time with a licentiousness 
to which Shakspeare affords no parallel, and revelled 
in the most extravagant and grotesque departure 
from probability and commonly-received proprieties—~ 
an extravagance into which he confesses that he was 
tempted, against his better judgment, by the vitiated 
taste of his countrymen. He has rooted this style of 
mingled buffoonery and bombast upon the Spanish 
stage, and was the author of a thousand plays, being 
more than nine hundred too many. 

An original drama, lately produced in the Anda- 
lucian theatres, is called ‘“* El Protestante,” a title 
peculiarly attractive and horrible. 

The working of the dramatic censorship is curious. 
‘In a recent instance, the jirst of the “ illustrious 
censors” decided that the play was good and the lan- 
guage correct. 'The second decided that the plot was 
faulty and the language highly incorrect. ‘The third 
of these pains-taking functionaries wrote that he con- ° 
curred in opinion with both ! 

At Christmas, m Seville, I witnessed at the prin- 
cipal theatre a performance, which at that season 1s 
general all over Spain—‘* El Nacimiento”’—or a 
representation of the Nativity. ‘The functon was 
divided into three acts, with eighteen decorations. 
The Shepherds made their adoration in a magnificent 
portal. The infant Saviour, or Niho Jesus, was of 
wax ; but all the other figures were flesh and blood, 
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even to the ox and the ass. The general effect was 
good: but two old people, called Tia Norica and Tio 
Isasio, or Aunt Nora and Uncle Isaac, prattled a 
great deal too much, with that buffoonery which 
‘Spaniards love, during the intervals. Aunt Nora 
made her will, in which she bequeathed all her per- 
sonal defects to her friends. The whole wound up 
with fire and water-works. 

The theatres of Spain cut a remarkable figure in 
politics. In a country where blind men and tinkers 
are political characters of the highest importance, 
their vocal and other noises being turned by active 
partisans to a profitable account, it was not to be 
expected that the propagandism of the stage would be 
neglected. Accordingly, pieces strewn with political 
allusion are often represented upon the Spanish boards. 
Cristina suffered heavily in this respect, and the gist 
of the late Prime Minister’s slanderous raf, Zl 
Guirigay, was moulded into the dramatic form, and 
flung at her in Madrid and the provinces. Espartero 
has since been made the popular victim ; and we have 
had in more shapes than one, ‘*‘ La Ambicion de un 
 Regente durante la mena edad de una Regna.” ‘Vhe 
French have been deemed the most mocking people in 
the world, but the Spaniards eclipse them in this 
respect, and in their passion for sarcastic and stinging 
wit quite equal the Athenians of old. Their fiery 
natures and extraordinary quickness of apprehension 
are favourable to this phase of the national character, 
and you have but to sit for an hour in the bull-ring 
at Seville to see it fully developed. It is in the 
theatres, or on the Alamedas (public walks) that 
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political rumours are always developed; and quick 
and unscrupulous wits seem to vie with each other in 
fabrication. The domestic habits of our northern 
climate are little understood or relished here, where 
the people, like the denizens of ancient Greece and 
Rome, for the most part live in public; and the café, 
the public walks, and the patio, or pit of the theatre, 
serve for the same purpose as the forum and temple- 
porch of old. ‘The announcement of genuine news 
from the stage, especially of victories during the 
Carlist war, often gave rise to extraordinary bursts of 
feeling ; and the Hymn of the Queen, or of Riego, 
was forthwith sung by the leading performer,—by 
command of the audience, who would have _ in- 
stantly torn down the theatre had the request not 
been complied with,—and joined in by the entire 
assembly. Often, too, the announcement of intel- 
ligen@e, within the walls of the theatre, of local dis- 
turbance or disaster, causes a rush through the doors 
into the outer streets and squares, with a ferment and 
furore unintelligible to our cooler natures, But the 
rumours, called susurros, propagated within the walls 
of the theatre, are rarely to be depended on, being 
for the most part the product of witty and ingenious 
invention, Inspired by the genius loci, and given 
currency to by those to whose ears they are borne, far 
more through malice than credulity. 

The spirit of gambling penetrates within the 
theatres. When actors desire to have their benefits 
particularly attractive; they usually make a genuine 
lottery a part of the performances. At the principal 
theatre of Cadiz, upon one of these occasions, I wit- 
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nessed the eagerness with which the fair part of the 
audience participated in this excitement. A ticket 
was given to every person in the theatre, and the 
drawing was accomplished on the'stage, out of a small 
box, by a child. The prizes were three in number: 
1,a mantilla of black silk (as usual), fringed with 
valtiable lace; 2, a handsome crape dress ; 3, a ticket 
for the next lottery in Madrid. ‘Thus, the excitement 
and the perpetual round of gambling is most ingeni- 
ously kept up. 

The petty playwrights of Spain are as reluctant as 
those of other countries, to avow that they are plain 
translators from the French, though all their re- 
sources are drawn without transmutation from the 
exhaustless Parisian mines. Instead of announcing 
their dramas as naked translations, they set them 
forth as an “ Imitacion by Sefior So-and-So.” 

Concerts of vocal and instrumental music, ‘upon 
a large scale, are rare in the cities of Spain. The 
tinkling of’ the guitar, the joyous seguidilla, the 
tender romanza, and the fascinating serenade, are 
enough for the people. But the higher circles are 
pleased occasionally to patronise a more select con- 
cert, when there is an opera company at Cadiz, or 
when stars shoot to Madrid. These exhibitions 
almost invariably take place about 1 o’clock on the 
Sunday. 

A peculiar system prevails in Spain, which is 
erroneously deemed favourable to the development of 
the poetical. faculty. Upon royal birthdays, and 
national commemorations, verses appropriate to the 
occasion are received, and read from the stage. These 
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for the most part take the shape of thesonnet. The 
author’s name.is annexed, and read out, as well as his 
composition, so that this cheap and easy mode of 
publication is a good deal.sought after. As the least 
experienced critic might pronounce, @ priori, these 
verses rarely have the slightest real value. They are 
necessarily loaded with claptraps, and the applause 
which rings upon the utterance of these is no test 
whatever of merit, and only serves, unfortunately, to 
turn the self-supposed poet’s head. The practice is 
strongly to be deprecated, as is likewise that of im- 
provising, which positively stifles thought, is fatal to 
all sound and healthy exercise of the mind, and sub- 
stitutes lackering, dross, and tinsel, for that deep and 
solid meditation, that. fervid glow of sustained feeling 
and fancy, which constitutes the poet’s pabulum, and 
shapes his glorious creations. Yet there is much 
so-catled improvising here, chiefly on political festivals. 

Bombast and extravagance are frequently met in 
Spain, have set their impress on the language, and 
are engrafted in the national manners. ‘This fea- 
ture springs directly from the greater energy and pas- 
sion of southern natures: it is the excrescence of an 
exuberant growth; and while, in one view, it is a 
decided blemish, in another it is an evidence of inhe- 
rent strength. ‘The grand and sonorous language has 
probably, in a great degree, led to this formation of 
character. 

The most .pleonastic and hyperbolical language in 
Europe is undoubtedly the Spanish, while at the 
same time it is the most energetic and forcible. The 
form of numberless words is, in the highest degree, 
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sonorous; and their combination and pronunciation is, 
frequently productive of exaggerated effects. The 
force of reduplicated negations constantly recurs ; 
the termination of the participles and adverbs, ending 
for the most part in anté, enté, ado, and ido, are posi- 
tively magnificent—a great improvement on the 
Latin; the glorious gerund (this epithet is no hyper- 
bole) swells in every third or fourth sentence like the 
diapason of an organ—demandando respondiendo—what 
can be more noble in form and sound? ‘A single sen- 
tence is whet and spur enough to set any reader to 
learn the language. ‘‘ La noble lengua Castellana 
desperta un zelo nacional alzando el amor de la lengua 
patria Ala patria misma. Riquisimas son las facul- 
tades de la Jengua Espanola, siendo dialecto legitimo 
de Ja Latina y amiga de Ja Griega par la facilidad y 
grandeza de sus composiciones. Infinito es el caudal 
de sus tesoros!”* Every word here stirs like a 
trumpet, and the passage is a very ordinary one ; 
there is no straining for effect. I have put it toge- 
ther without art or particular care. It is indeed a 
language to make patriots, and to die for ; it outstrips 
all other tongues, dead and living ; and is the majesty 
of spoken and written dialects. 

But those very excellencies have the defect of tend- 
ing to the production of grandiloquence and redun- 

* The words are unstudied, and merely put together by way of 
example. The passage runs thus in English :—‘ The noble Casti- 
lian tongue awakens a national zeal, elevating to love of the country 
itself our love for the country’s language. Most rich are the re- 
sources of the Spanish tongue, which is a legitimate dialect of the 


Latin, and allied to the Greek by the facility and grandeur of its com- 
positions. Infinite is the abundance of its treasures.” . : 
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dance. Exaggerated phraseology is at times inevitable. 
Politeness degenerates into empty ceremonial, and 
colloquial civilities into fulsome compliment. Yet, if 
more powerful than any other tongue to flatter, it is 
likewise more potent to wound. The augmentations 
and diminutions are of marvellous force and beauty ; 
and the very wealth of the language makes it the 
most abusive in the world. You can here, indeed, 
speak daggers and blunderbusses. ' 

Spaniards are justly proud of the strength of their 
language. Their various terms for giving the lie are 
an instance. I only regret that they indulge at times 
too freely in such inelegant figures of speech, which, 
as Spaniards pronounce them, have a native and 
matchless energy :—‘‘ No es verdad!” ‘“ Es falso!” 
“* His falso, falsissimo!”  ‘*Miente!” ‘ Miente vil y 
cobardemente!”  Phooh! where are the knives? 

When Spaniards casually meet, so many words pass 
between them in inquiries as to the state of their 
health, the health of their respective children and 
families, and how they have passed the previous night, 
with assurances of mutual respect and esteem (often 
the cloak of intense dislike or hatred), so many invo- 
cations of the Divine blessing and commendations to 
all the Saints, that seldom less than three or four 
minutes are consumed in this interchange of hyper- 
boles. ‘ Good days!” The habitual pleonasm always 
makes this phrase plural, “ Buenas dias,” ‘‘ buenas 
tardes,” “ buenas noches.” ‘‘ May God give them good 
to Your Grace likewise!” ‘* How does Your Grace 
find himself to-day?” ‘ Well, to have the pleasure 
of serving Your Grace.” ‘I rejoice very much, 
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muchest, in extreme, to hear it.” “ And your hus- 
band, your father, your brother, how ishe?” ‘ Well, 
I join for it to Your Grace the thanks. May Your 
Grace live a thousand years!” ‘“ Let Your Grace 
give to him many expressions on my part.” ‘“ He 
will be very grateful to Your Grace for the remem- 
brance.” ‘Senor, Senora, at the obedience of. Your 
Grace.” ‘At the feet of Your Grace.? ‘* The ser- 
vant of Your Grace.” “I kiss the hand of Your 
Grace.” ‘Let Your Grace be with God.” ‘ With 
God go Your Grace!” The conversation is inter- 
larded with frequent exclamations of “ Jesus!” (pro- 
nounced Gchesoos) “ Virgen Maria,” “ Virgen Maria 
Santisima !” very Spanish letter commences with 
“© Muy Senor mio!” * Very much my Lord!” and 
ends, if addressed to a high functionary, with ‘God 
guard Your Excellency many years!” if to a private 
individual, with ‘** Your sccure servant, who ‘kisses 
Your Grace’s hands!” If this were sincere it might 
be unobjectionable ; but there is so much fustian in 
our own style epistolary, with all our spoken frank- 
ness and bluntness, that our mouths are corked against 
allcomment. ‘* Pero dejemos ya esto, Sancho, y acaba 
antes que suceda desgracia.” ‘* Now, let us leave that 
there, Sancho, and have done before we get into a 
scrape.” | 

A frequent commencement of a letter amongst 
friends is the very charming one which follows :— 

‘‘ Salud y pesetas!” (Health, and pocket-pieces) ; 
and an equally frequent conclusion is “ Sopilas y buen 
vino” (Savoury soups and good wine!) 

The glorious bombast of Spaniards in a rage is 
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matchless all over the world. I once heard a brace of 
Espadachins, or bullies, retort their compliments :— 

‘“* Belitre!” said one, “I'd catch you in my teeth, 
and fling you so high that there would be an eclipse of 
the sun!” 

‘* Bribon!” said the other, ‘I °d seize you by the 
leg, and hurl you up so far that you would not come 
down till the middle of a new century !” 

The necessity of the Spanish literati putting their 
heads together once more, and fixing the orthography 
of their noble language upon an intelligible basis, has 
long been apparent to every scholar. An idca of the 
prevalent confusion may be conceived from the fact 
that the g, the j, and the 2, may still be used almost 
indiscriminately for each other. [tried this just now 
with the Spanish word for the gaine of chess, which is 
commonly spelled “‘agedrez.” It was not to be found 
spell€d with ag. I next tried it spelled with the: j, 
but it gtill was not to be found. At last I discovered 
it written with the z—‘ axedrez.” It speaks little for 
the energy or industry of Spaniards to have put up so 
long with so intolerable a nuisance. ‘There are. many 
hundreds of words to which the same principle applies, 
and which enhance most distressingly to students the 
toil of wading through a dictionary. No Castilian 
who is proud of his noble language, and desirous of 
opening out its treasures to other nations, should 
tamely consent to the continuance of this nuisance. 
The dictionary upon the use of which I found these 
observations is that in two volumes, quarto, by Nunez 
de ‘T'aboada,:one of the best lexicographical works 
ever published, Attempts have been made to settle 
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the orthography, but have produced so much confusion 
and diversity—that the plain and perpetually recur- 
ring word “ example,” for instance, may be and con- 
stantly is written in any one of three ways, ‘* exemplo,” 
““ eemplo,” or “ egemplo.” These matters are plain 
enough to Spaniards, but with foreigners it is different. 
When I visited the Lonja at Seville, and passed 
through the celebrated gallery containing, in cases of 
glass and mahogany, the immense series of official 
documents relating to the Indies, from the days of 
Columbus and of Cortés down to the revolution of 
1820, J was no little surprised to see on these sacred 
archives—these glorious historic treasures—the most 
striking evidence of the unsettled state of the ortho- 
graphy of a language as glorious as the deeds which 
it commemorates. ‘he word ‘“ Register” was spelt, 
on papers lying check-by-jow], in three different ways, 
“ Registro,” ‘* Rejistro,” and “ Rexistro!” ° The 
Spanish Academy undertook to systematize the ortho- 
graphy of their rich and magnificent language in the 
commencement of the present century, and laid it 
down as an unalterable rule, for instance, that 
Alexandre should be written Alejandre ; Don Quizote, 
Don Quijot ; anarchia, anarquia, &c. Now you can- 
not put language thus in a Procrustian bed, and make 
us depart from the cherished memories of our youth. 
The result is, that atthe end of forty years every one 
spells pretty much after his own fashion, using his 
g's, his j’s, and his z’s, indiscriminately, and the name 
even of the national wine may be met in the varieties 
of Jerez, Xerez, and Gerez. The confusion in the 
spelling and pronouncing of the d and the # is equally 
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unfortunate. ‘ Wine” is as often spelt ‘ dino” as 
“vino ;” and I have seen the word “ bile” printed in a 
medical lecture ** vilis” instead of * dilis,” which, con- 
sidering the meaning of the Latin words respectively, 
produced rather a ludicrous effect. But the inaccu- 
racy is indecd universal, and (for one comical instance) 
I have scarcely ever seen the common Latin phrase, 
“in flagranti,” printed otherwise than ‘in fragranti.” 
Think of a murderer caught “in fragranti !” 

One is more puzzled at first by the Spanish natura- 
lisation of foreign names, than even by that which 
prevails in I*‘rance—a system, by the way, pursued in 
every European language except the English and 
German. Thus, in conversing once with a learned 
Castilian professor, when he indulged in some enthu- 
siastic declamation about the battle of ‘ Salamina,” 
I thought for a moment he alluded to his Alma Mater, 
Salathanca, upon whose name in poetical phrase- 
ology you may ring such changes as “ the Salaman- 
tine city,” &c. But presently, when he invoked the 
shades of ‘los Antiguos Helenos,” I found that it 
was of “ Salamis” he was speaking. From thence he 
passed by an easy transition to the plains of ‘El 
Maraton,” and the pass of ‘‘ Las Termopilas.” Not 
Jess singular was the effect, when he introduced the 
most famous names of heroic Greece, ‘* Milciades” 
and ‘ 'Temistocles,” ‘ Esquilo” and ‘ Erodoto,” 
“Ector” and ‘ Aquiles,” ** Filipe,” “ Alejandro,” and, 
unluckily, “Jerjes.” Doubtless, our pronunciations 
appear to Castilians barbarous. But, indeed, we are 
all barbarians. 

Like most continental tongues, the Spanish, in 
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adopting words from “other languages, changes their. 
form, and moulds them to some resemblance to its own 
particular genius. The final o or a is invariably thus 
applied, but the most ludicrous of all these adapta- 
tions which I have met is the Spanish cuackiero for the 
English quaker. 

Until the end of the last century Spaniards were 
contented to take even the dictionary of their language 
at second hand from the French, a degree of literary 
apathy and patriotic supineness probably unexampled, 
and nearly incredible, when we reflect upon the noble 
qualities of the Spanish tongue. Espanolismo was then 
unheard of, and this was indeed a species of contra- 
band against which prohibitory laws would have been 
admissible. ‘* vergonzado yo,” said Senor Capmany ; 
“ J burnt with shame, as all good Spaniards should, 
that even in this branch of our literature, converted 
within our own house into a passive trade and triffic, 
we had to buy a dictionary from foreign hands.” 
And Sefior Capmany set to work like a man, toiled on 
for six years, and produced his excellent Diccionario 
Francés- Espanol, which has been the foundation of all 
the works. that have succeeded it, including that of 
the Spanish Academy. The collection of words is 
now complete, and all that remains is finally to settle 
the orthography, when “ Young Spain” may enrich 
the world with the outpouring of a new literature. 
But there are no symptoms yet of the revival. 

Spaniards are’ not at all particular on the score of 
orthography, and the best classics amongst them are 
strangely slovenly and heedless. 1 once received a 
letter upon the eternal state-of-Spain question from a 
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Manchegan, who had the reputation of being an eru- 
dite historian. It was a very ambitious composition, 
and terminated thus :— 

“ May measures of national improvement and ma- 
terial amelioration take the place of these miserable 
contests of party, in which daggers are wielded by 
Scylla’s assassins ! 

“ Amigo del corazon, 
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To this I replied without delay :— 
** Charybdis, too, was a very turbulent character. 
“ Tu afectisimo, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
FAMILIARITY WITH BLOODSHED. 


Cruetry and indifference to the sufferings of 
others are to a certain extent inherent in all rude and 
savage men. I do not believe that the Spaniard 1s 
essentially more cruel than ourselves ; the educated 
and refined portion of the community are pretty much 
hke other people; but human life is certainly less 
valued in Spain than in any other uropean country, 
the half- Asiatic regions of Russia and Turkey excepted. 
Murderous and horrid exccutions, with scarcely a 
shadow of Jaw to sanction them, awake in Spain” but 
small commiseration. ‘The spectacle is so often re- 
peated, that it has become almost a thing of course. 
The scenes of the late civil war have left indelible 
impressions on the minds of the living generation ; 
they have been nurtured with blood and_ horror; 
and the turbulence of successive insurrections has 
the effusion of blood for its accustomed termination. 
The beat of the drum is, near or far, perpetually in 
men’s and women’s ears, and émeutes and fusillades are 
nearly as frequent as the discharge of harmless rockets. 
Familiarised thus with violence and bloodshed, the 
minds of the people are less sacredly influenced by 
the solemn thought of death than in other countries ; 
death is less mournfully noted amongst friends; the 
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visitation of this dread calamity awakens less reflection; 
and even funercal ceremonies, though there is much of 
pageant about them, much of gilding on the coaches, 
and pomp in the waxen torches, have little of the 
staid solemnity and calmness of sincere but decent 
gricf. ‘lhe procession to the grave is usually treated 
as the merest ceremony ; and the corpse of the poor 
man is thrown into a trench, hke a dog, without a 
coffin and with scarce a covering. 

There is no doubt whatever that the respect paid 
to human life and death is the surest test of civilisa- 
tion. Looking through European countries we see 
this evinced In a perfectly graduated scale, and tried 
by this test we cannot highly rate the Spanish claim 
to civilisation. But the fault, after all, 1s more in 
circumstances than in any permanent deficiency of 
character, and it is casy to trace the causes which 
hav@ led to this development. The ferocity of the 
contests between Goth and Moor, the crueltics of 
the Inquisition transmitted to the most recent times, 
the repeated extermination of Jews and Mahometans, 
the clearing of whole Provinces, the gloomy character 
of most of the Sovereigns, and the bigotry of those who 
surrounded them, the atrocities committed during the 
I’rench occupation and in many subsequent scenes of 
the Peninsular war, the murderous civil strife between 
Constitutionalist and Carlist, and the yet unsubsided 
ferment of revolution, are abundantly sufficient to 
account for this phase of character. The sanguinary 
and cruel spectacle of bull-fights likewise perpetuates 
the indifference to bloodshed, and difficult as it will 
be to accomplish it, these spectacles must be gradually 
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abolished. As the great desideratum in Spain is a 
revenue, I may suggest a means of discountenancing 
the practice of bull-fighting and collecting a revenue 
at the same time, which is not perhaps unworthy of 
the minister’s notice. Let the tickets to these spec- 
tacles be stamped, and let such a scale of duties be 
levied as this: a peseta (ten-pence) for the lowest class, 
two pesetas for the next, and three for the highest 
class; the boxes where fine ladies go to gaze at the 
butchery, to be taxed a dollar per head. 

This project is a perfectly serious one, the only 
drawback from which is, that it might make an admi- 
nistration unpopular. But the moment there is a 
strong government, and a minister of right fecling, 
the plan will probably be carried into effect. I sup- 
pose it is too much to ask any Peninsular minister to 
abolish bull-fighting altogether, and that to destroy 
the Constitution would scarcely lead to so fatal a 
Pronunciamiénto. But it may and ought to be dis- 
countenanced, and the most effectual means of leading 
to its gradual discontinuance is by making it very 
expensive. ‘The same considerations of morality and 
financial expediency equally apply to the lottery. 
There is no more gambling nation in Kurope than 
the Spanish, and every one (even the beggar) pur- 
chases lottery tickets. Let these be in every instance 
stamped, if ministers will permit the poisonous indul- 
gence, which perverts the minds of the people from 
the pursuits of honest industry; Jet an additional 
revenue be. derived from the practicé, and a check 
imposed upon its duration. 

People often talk of Moorish ferocity, as having 
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imparted a stain of blood to the Spanish character. 
But I have seen too much of the Moors to credit 
this, which @ priori is absurd.. I have seen them in 
Morocco and in Gibraltar, and more elegant and 
dignified men (though faithless) than the Moorish 
merchants in both places, and many of the class of 
proprietors, it would be difficult to meet in any 
country. ‘They certainly do not love the Christians, 
but they do not hate them more intensely than 
Christians of different persuasions hate each other 
at home, and they are as far superior to the Jews of 
Barbary, as it is possible for one race to be to an- - 
other. I therefore smile at the notien of Moorish 
ferocity as forming an essential clement of character ; 
and I believe that in the conflicts of Algeria, and the 
incidents of razzia and reconnoissance, the ferocity is 
chiefly on the French side. ‘The notion, too, of 
Moorish savageness being left as a legacy to Spain, 
can ill be reconciled with the fact, that there is as 
much ferocity in the North, the population of which 
is chiefly of Gothic origin, as in the South, where the 
_Moorish type preponderates, and the natives of which 
are remarkable as being the gayest and most light- 
hearted community in Spain. If the ferocity of the 
North be an essential element of character, then we 
too must be ferocious, for we are likewise of Gothic 
parentage. The fact is, that we are all the creatures of 
circumstances, that the Spanish now are not a tenth part 
so ferocious as the people in the great French cities 
were during the Reign of Terror; that this stain has 
almost entirely disappeared from the French charac- 
ter, and may ere long from the Spanish, and that the. 
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ferocity of their Moorish blood is what Spaniards 
term a Bu.* 

The clowns of all countries, when their purpose Is 
crossed, and their temper ruffled, become savage. 
The drivers of brutes are too frequently brutes them 
selves—-yet with a difference; if the brute does his 
work well and kindly, he will not generally be ill- 
used. I admit that there are heartless scoundrels, 
who will sometimes belabour without reason their 
more noble brute-companions. But these are ex- 
ceptional cases. ‘The majority of men have hearts, 
‘and use them. Still there is much to condemn in the 
treatment of dumb animals in Spain. The patient 
and willing ox 1s goaded, goaded, goaded, unmerci- 
fully, and for ever. The painful yoke, and fatigu- 
ingly stooped neck, are not enough; the bull-ring, it 
would seem, is ever in the driver’s imagination ; and 
the goad is urged as incessantly into its neck ‘and 
haunches, as if it were the ribboned Janderilla.. The 
cries by which these jog-trot torturers accompany the 
infliction of the goad, are of the most uncouth and 
savage description :—‘‘ O buey!—Ah, ah bruto !— 
Chit, buey!—Iu, ft!—Qué diablo!—Td, buey!— 
He !—Old, buey !—Poorrr, poorrr!—Ea, buey! "> a 
thrust of the goad accompanying or following each 
exclamation. Often have I wished that I had posses- 
sion of the goad, and the right to use it against the 
torturers. They do not understand remonstrance, 
and the only successful logic with them is that which 


* Bugbear. 
+ Oh, ox !—Ah, brute !—Tush, ox !—Fie, fie !__What the devil ! 
—Have a care, ox !—Holloa, ox !—Well, ox! &e. 
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arresistibly appeals to their feelings. The goad in 
their own hides might teach them to be tender of its 
use ; and Doctor Johnson’s burlesque line might fairly 
be altered to :— 


“Who gores poor oxen should himself be gored !” 


" While I reject the imputation of cruelty as at all 
in the nature of an essential characteristic, I must 
state that, owing to the rudeness of the rural popula- 
tion, there is more cruelty unreflectingly displayed by 
them, than in more cultivated countries, and that the 
lower standard of intelligence amongst masters makes 
them indifferent to these brutal displays. ‘There is 
likewise another element which enters into the ques- 
tion, the more passionate nature of a Southern people, 
and the greater preponderance of sanguineous tempe- 
raments, than amongst the colder and more phlegmatic 
people of the North. Blows, for the most part, here, 
are struck in anger; not in cool ferocity, but in unre- 
flecting rage; and the dumb brute shares, like his 
fellow-workmen, in the violent assaults of the momen- 
tarily maddened clown. ‘To this extent of stronger, 
more rapid, and more ungovernable passions, I must 
admit the greater permanent ferocity of Spaniards, 
than of the people of the North. 

But this violent passion is alternated with kinder 
moods, and the peasant or working man who be- 
labours at one moment, may be seen caressing the next. 
I never shall forget the extraordinary scene which I 
witnessed between a drunken farmer and his mule. 
I must premise by stating, what is sufficiently well 
known, that drunkenness in the Spaniard isa vice of 
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extreme rarity, though the contrabandists, muleteers, 
and working farmers, can drink large quantities of 
wine, and often do so, but without being in the least 
affected. The farmer, whose name was Gil Acedo, 
had brought his produce to market, and after having 
drunk to his heart’s content, was returning from Toledo 
to his village of Arjos, near the small river Guadaja- 
roz. His son conducted the string of mules and asses, 
on the backs of which he had brought his corn to 
market, and the farmer trotted on before on a fine 
mule, jogging from side to side, half-growling, half- 
roaring -out snatches of a seguidilla. Suddenly he 
stopped short, his eye became dilated, his hair appeared 
to stand on end, he looked sobered all at once. He 
searched his saddle-bags hurriedly, groped nervously 
in every corner, almost tore the cover in his excite- 
mest: he gnashed his teeth, and shrieked out that he 
had lost his money ! Sixty, dollars, sixty hard‘ and 
shining duros, sixty beautiful coins with Verdinand’s 

ugly head on them, had flown. It was a good quarter’ S 
income tohim. At first he hung his head mournfully, 
uttered the agonising interjection, quay! and almost 
wept. But in another instant his hot southern nature 
was roused, his soul was tortured by the thirst of 
revenge, hatred and malice brimmed over, and he 
proceeded to wreak his feelings of aimless resentment 
upon the unoffending brute which he bestrode— 
himself a greater brute. He plied the poor mule 
about the head and shoulders with a thick stick, until 
it broke. Next he thumped it with his clenched fist, 
until he-benumbed and almost broke his arm. The 
savage then jumped off the unfortunate animal’s back, 
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kicked, and bit it several times with the utmost fero- 
city, until he drew the blood repeatedly from its ears 
and neck ! 

Meanwhile his son, a younger and more peaceable 
Gil, came up, and with some difficulty pulled his 
father away from the mule. The old ruffian’s rage 
was now turned upon his son, whom he would have 
probably hurt, but that extreme violence had ex- 
hausted him. 

‘“ Tate! Alto,” * saidthe son. ‘‘ Are you sure you 
have lost it ? Search the saddle-bags again.” 

The old fellow shrugged his shoulders: growled, 
but did as he was desired. ‘The canvas-bag, with the 
sixty dollars, was immediately found in a corner of 
the saddle-bags. 

“Fal fa! Verquenza!”+ said the more manly 
son, with undisguised contempt. 

‘*Vulgame Dios, qué lastima!” ¢ said the old dog, 
dancing and shouting with joy, embracing his mule, 
and covering with ee and caresses the very parts 


which he had bitten ! 


* Take carc! Stop! + For shame ! + Biess me, what a pity ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE WINE COMMERCE OF SPAIN. 


Tue largest source of Andalucian wealth, and the 
most important branch of trade in Southern Spain, is 
the generous wine of this extensive district. The white 
wines of no other country can bear an instant’s com- 
parison ‘in point of universal reputation with them. 
The growths of Sicily, Italy, and the Ionian Islands, 
are not to be named with the wines of Malaga, Xerez, 
and Sanlucar ; Teneriffe and Cape are under a bar; 
the white wines of Portugal have little celebrity, and 
Madéira will never be a wine in very general use 
in England; while the Rhine wines, the sparkling 
Moselles, and Champagnes, are either adapted only to 
peculiar palates, or produced in such limited quantity 
and (when pure) so high in price, that the ascendancy 
of sherry in England is paramount, and may, without 
rashness, be predicted to be permanent. 

But though the average annual consumption of 
sherry wine in England amounts to the enormous quan- 
tity of 24,000 butts, or two millions and a half of gallons, 
the Spanish are far from being satisfied, and most 
unjustly and inaccurately speak of a permanent decline 
in British consumption. There is no such permanent 
decline. It is true, that, on the introduction of the 
income-tax in England, there was a perceptible falling 
off here, as in other articles of luxury. Our consump- 
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tion of Spanish wines, which, in 1840, was 2,500,760 
gallons, in 1841 was reduced to 2,412,821, and. in 
1842 to 2,261,786 gallons. But this latter amount 
was never attained by the Spanish exports to England 
before the year 1834, it having previously ranged under 
two millions of gallons. Our consumption in 1842 was 
greater than in 1835, and equal to 1837 ; while again in 
1843 it exceeded 2,600,000 gallons. The Andalucian 
creed is therefore entirely erroneous. Our consumption 
of sherry, upon a ten years’ average, has considerably 
increased, while that of port has decreased. The 
curious in such matters will nevertheless be astonished 
to sce how nearly neck and neck 1s the race of port 
and sherry for British favour. Portugal in 1840 
sent 2,668,534 gallons of wine to England; Spain 
sent 2,500,760 gallons. Portugal, in 1841, sent us 
2,387,017 gallons ; Spain, 2,412,821. This is almost 
a ticgalmost racing under a sheet. With the revival 
of trade, and the prospect of the removal of the 
income®tax, the consumption of sherry is again rising. 
But while no favour extended to the wines of Portugal 
can far depress the demand for the growth of Spain, 
it is certain that the suicidal policy pursued by the 
Jatter country towards us prevents an immense in- 
crease of the consumption of sherry in England. The 
vast extension in the cultivation of sherry wine, and 
in its export to the British islands, is entirely a modern 
creation. In 1810 it was merely in its infancy, and 
the great increase has occurred since 1830. 

The true cause of the existing depression amongst 
the Andalucian wine labradovres, and of the groaning 
superabundance of stock in the enormous bodegas of 
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Xerez, is that master-evil of the age—excessive pro- 
duction—an evil of which the pernicious effects can be 
traced from Cadiz to Manchester. Icach new market 
is regarded as an exhaustless mine, and all other con- 
siderations are subordinate to the one insatiable and 
thoughtless aim of overfeeding the capon till it burst. 
We commence with emasculation and we end with 
plethora; overloading its stomach till the new-found 
treasure perishes ; and even while we contemplate the 
cold remains of the golden-egged goose, we never will 
admit that it was slain by our own selfishness. All 
the weahh of Andalucia was poured into her vine- 
yards, and capitalists thought of no investment but 
the vine. Choice sherries were 902 the butt on 
board at Cadiz—ay, very superior qualities 180/. 
Preparing wine was coining—they never could make 
enough of it! What has been the result? Vine- 
yards that four years back were valued at 56,000 
dollars, can nowhere find a purchaser now at 25,000 
dollars ; in fact, this description of property has ceased 
to have a fixed and current value; both priees and 
terms of payment are dictated by the caprice or dis- 
cretion of a limited number of bidders; a part of the 
vihedo, or extent of country under vines, 1s now only 
half cultivated, with no other crop introduced, and 
the grapes in some instances are left ungathered to rot 
upon the cepa! 

~The question of a commercial treaty with England 
has been unbappily made a weapon of party warfare, 
through the unscrupulous dexterity of Trench agents, 
and the groundless prejudices of Spaniards. A ques- 
tion so purely economical and commercial could never 
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have been in good faith consigned to the political 
arena; but since it has been so consigned, we must 
not commit the bull to the Matadors, but endeavour 
to withdraw him gently, by calmness, reason, and 
moderation. When: Espartero was at the head of 
affairs, it was said by his perfidious and unprin- 
cipled enemies, that he was bent on chaining Spain to 
the car of England, and about to conclude with her 
a venal treaty of commerce, with the sole aim of 
recompensing the support she had given him in climb- 
ing to the supreme power. | Those whose interests 
were too directly involved, and who knew too well the 
falschood of these accusations, lent themselves with 
timid subserviency to the revolutionary movement, 
which ended by displacing Espartero; and when they 
awoke at last to a consciousness of their folly, betrayed 
the most miserable inconsistency. ,Now they pro- 
claified aloud that their province was ruined because 
there was no treaty of commerce, and that the scouted 
Duke &f Victory was alone capable of concluding it. 
When every effort to kick against the goad was vain, 
they made their petty Pronunciamiéntos, forgetful that 
it was the original movement of this description which 
they blindly joined, that riveted their adamantine 
chain. | 
_Espartero was, at every period, an overrated man. 
Since he lost at Ayacucho the empire of Peru—an 
equivocal sort of service to render to the mother- 
country —for a quarter of a century he proved himself 
little more than an expert intriguer, and even this 
character he forfeited at last. He was out-intrigued 
in the most palpable manner, and, what all around him 
Z 2 
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clearly saw, was a mystery to his understanding. He 
acquired, chiefly through the zeal and ability of his 
lieutenants, the reputation of a general; but no man 
can point to any truly brilliant action which he has 
ever won in the field. Since his final exit, the Spaniards 
are surprised that we should have been blind enough 
to pay him such marked attention in London, and 
ashamed that they should have suffered themselves to 
be bestrode so long by so pigmy a Colossus. His 
attempts to re-establish a footing for himself in Vigo 
and Algesiras have but taken ence more the measure 
of his trtie capacity ; and the same indecision and lack 
of energetic will, which kept him at Albacete, sus- 
pended, like Mahomet’s coffin, until all was lost, were 
precisely the causes of the failure of a commercial 
treaty with England. Our diplomatists unfortunately 
made it a personal question, conceived that Espartero 
alone had the power and inclination to make those 
concessions which our mercantile interests demanded, 
and fell into the mistake which we committed in Greece, 
when we championed Count Armensperg first, and 
Tricoupi afterwards, and found both, like Espartero, 
to be men of straw. We have been taught, in more 
quarters than one, the lesson, to treat with nations 
and not with individuals. 

There cannot be a doubt that Espartero had within 
his grasp all the elements requisite for the conclusion 
of an advantageous treaty of commerce with England, 
had he possessed the decision and strength of will to 
enter resolutely into these negotiations before his 
power had begun to wane, and his dynasty to subside 
in contempt. His very enemies, who then exclaimed 
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most strongly against his policy, as a base subserviency 
to England, now admit that, had he boldly pursued 
it, it would have most materially strengthened his 
position, by securing the decided support of a for- 
midable power, and withdrawing from the eyes of his 
countrymen the spectacle of his vacillation. Pre- 
viously to the Regent-Duke’s exercise of the chief power 
in the State, no Government, whether Modcrado or 
Progresista, would have dared, during the civil war, to 
mention the subject of such a treaty, or could have 
breathed it without the probability of the Pretender 
deriving great advantage. The feelings of the Cata- 
Jans and Navarese against such a treaty were well 
known; and equally manifest was the repugnance of 
France, who desired, yet would not enter into, a treaty 
with England herself, for the benefit of her wines, 
and would suffer no other country to do so—conduct 


worthy of a dog—more worthy of a cat—in a manger. 





It would ives been unquestionably feiprident 
under’ such circumstances, to adopt a course which 
would inevitably have paralysed one of the most impor- 
tant members of the Quadruple Alliance. But every- 
thing since then is changed : the question of Dynasty 1s 
settled, and the question of Revencies at rest ; the evil 
of Contrabandism has attained to a more monstrous 
growth: it 1s a cancér in the State, which must be 
cauterised, ‘The cry of the wine districts 1s raised to 
Madrid for relief, and, if denicd, it will be raised to 
Heaven for vengeance. When tranquillity is csta- 
blished and order restored, to repudiate fair and 
reciprocal treaties of commerce is a course at variance 
with sound policy, as with civilisation, and fatal to 
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those agricultural and commercial interests, which 
form the best, perhaps the only, patrimony left at this 
day to the Spanish nation. 

The advantages of more liberal and extended com- 
mercial relations between Spain and England, are by 
no means limited to the groaning wine-vaults of 
Xerez. From the Mediterranean to the Bay of 
Biscay, from the Pyrenees to Portugal, there is no 
part of the kingdom that would not share in them. 
Cheap and comfortable clothing, of solid, substantial, 
and improved fabrics, may be brought within the 
reach of the humblest population ; fair and honest 
trade substituted for contrabandist cheatery ; and the 
material welfare of the people immenscly enhanced. 
Every dollar’s worth of British manufactures brought 
into the country will be an instrument of civilisation. 
Those who are now naked and comfortless may be 
presently taught self-respect, and imbued with* the 
pride of honest industry ; a well-stocked homestead 
may beget a desire for peace, and a wish for legiti- 
mate gains; and pestilent public disturbers may be 
converted, by the golden wand of commerce, into a 
virtuous, a thriving, and a contented population. 
The multitudinous interests involved in the wine 
preparation and export will sect in motion an equal 
amount of activity in the other‘parts of the kingdom. 
Trade begets trade: the inland districts will awake 
the seaports into life; and the farmer, having found 
a vent for his wines, will necessarily become a more 
extensive purchaser of manufactures. Barcelona will 
share the benefits of his increased pecuniary capacity, 
as well as England ; hawkers and dealers will pervade 
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the country with “dry goods” in every direction ; 
and the smuggler will be changed, with great advan- 
tage to himself and family, into a fair trader. 
Whatever is true of the wines of Xerez will be equally 
true of those of Sanlucar and Malaga, of Val de 
Pehas and Valencia. It will be equally true in time, 
of the excellent wines, brandies, and fruits, which 
form the true wealth of the greater part of the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia, where no more than a dozen 
pueblos are supported by their vaunted manufac- 
turing industry. It is true of the wines and brandies, 
the silk and the fruits, both green and dry, of 
Malaga, Valencia, and Murcia: of the olives of 
Seville, Jaen, and Cordova; of the wools of 
Kstremadura and Castile; of the products of the 
rich and various Andalucian mines; of the barks, 
dye-stuffs, preserved fruits, spices, and other pro- 
ducts of the fertile soil of Spain. These agri- 
cultural and = mercantile riches of her various 
provintes may be exported to England and her 
colonies In enormous quantity; and wine, which has 
hitherto been known only as an article of luxury 
ainongst us, may have its use extended, when rea- 
sonably cheapened, to millions of fresh consumers. 
IXvery one of the commodities | have mentioned is 
stored in large quantities throughout the provinces ; 
the stocks by far exceed any possible local consump- 
tion; they are either of a perishable nature, or they do 
not, like wine, improve with time. [Even wine loses 
Sper cent. annually from the cask by leakage. hey 
are all legitimate objects of commercial regulation, 
either by treaty or tariff convention; and unless 
® 
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some such means be adopted, intelligent men admit 
that they see impending, upon a greater or lesser 
scale, the ruin of the other provinces, aswell as of the 
South of Spain. 

Itis a prevalent opinion here, that strong wine 1s 
drank in England only by the class of Los Lores, as 
they write the name of * Lords ;” and the notion is 
almost equally prevalent, that the clothes of British 
travellers are stitched with gold thread, which circum- 
stance causes our countrymen to be always stripped to 
the skin when they fall into the hands of robbers. J 
have found it extremely difficult to disabuse the An- 
dalucians of the first of these popular errors; and their 
amazement was extreme when I informed them that 
French and German wines are almost the only ones 
In use among our aristocratic classes, and that for 
one glass of port and sherry consumed by them there 
are ten consumed of clarct and chainpagne, of Hock, 
mozelle, and burgundy. But the notions | which 
correctly prevailed during the war are still props ated 
over the Peninsula, and to extirpate a popular belief 
once deeply rooted, is a Herculean task. This fact, 
however, conclusively proves that sherry is in no re- 
spect regarded as an article of high luxury in Ing- 
land; that its consumption is, for the most part, amongst 
the middle classes; and that, by a more liberal com- 
mercial policy, it may be extended ad infinitum. 

I do not suppose that the most ardent partisan of 
prohibiting systems would desire the restoration of 
that era of pure prohibition, when the punishment of 
death was annexed to the introduction of British mer- 
chandise into Spain. Yet, such was the glorious 
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policy of Philip V., who, in 1739, was so indignant 
at the taking of Portobello, that he published an edict 
ordering every British subject to depart forthwith 
from Spain, under pain of being arrested and dealt 
with as a prisoner of war. A second edict decreed the 
punishment of death against whoever should dare to 
introduce British goods into the kingdom of Spain; 
nay, against all who should have the audacity to send 
to the English the productions of Spain or her 
colonies! The ferocity was strictly impartial. Those 
were the days for prohibitionists to live in. ‘This 
sanguinary code was evaded, notwithstanding; for 
the same goods were imported and exported by 
neutral powers; and to this period, just a century 
back, may the Spanish Treasury trace the plague of 
contrabandists. This suicidal measure subsequently 
caused the ruin of the minister who proposed it; it 
era@ually became entirely disregarded, and by the 
treaty of Aix- la-Chapelle, ten years after, Mngland 
obtained the privilege of sending a ship yearly to the 
Spanish possessions in America. 

The steadiest empire of delusion that the world has 
ever seen is that which has since prevailed in Spain 
with regard to customs duties. The most frightful 
financial embarrassments do not open her eyes. Her 
deficit is of 5,000,000/. sterling per annum, yet she 
rejects a customs income which would amount to 
nearly asmuch. Trance loses by smuggling 3,000,0007. 
annually, England loses 2,500,0002, Spain loses an 
entire customs revenue! For the sake of a handful 
of imperfect producers, she strikes with prohibition 
her whole meenificent seaboard, erects a wall across 
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every bar, makes stagnant all her seas, shuts all her 
ports, consents to paralyse her entire frame, that the 
phalanges of a single band may be in motion. What 
are a few hundred Catalans by the side of Castile and 
Estremadura, Andalucia, and Murcia, Valencia and 
Aragon, Galicia and Léon, Asturias, the Basques, 
and Navarre? All Spain is scathed with discomfort 
and barbarism for the sake of something less than 
Kidderminster. A nation which might be amongst 
the greatest in Europe, is bound down like Gulliver 
with cords of Lilliput, and transpierced with miser- 
able fiscal arrows. Dear articles for cheaper, inferior 
articles for better—rubbish or nakedness, is the alter- 
native. The perfection of the system would be to 
go clothed in skins, like the old Spanish almugavar 
infantry. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE WINE COMMERCE OF SPAIN. 


( Continued.) 


Trav once important beverage in Mngland, “ sack,” 
still retains its reputation, though under a different 
name. It is the sherry sack that is now approved, 
the consumption of canary sack having become greatly 
reduced. But the former has remained in vogue for 
ages, and its standing was so high 250 vears ago, that 
Shakspeare, greatly relishing it himself, made © Sherris 
sack” the favourite drink of so sagacious a qourmet as 
Sir John Falstaff. The name has doubtless sacked 
many who have unconsciously drank it, but there is 
no dhe who sips a glass of ordinary sherry, as pre- 
pared for the English market, that is not drinking sack. 
6 Sack?” is John Bull’s corruption of the Spanish word 
Invery white wine may in its preparation 


99 
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seco, * dry 
be made either sweet, or dry as opposed to sweet. If 
the vinous fermentation be perfectly accomplished, 
and the wine kept for a sufficient length of time and 
with due care, it becomes a sound, dry wine, and, to 
all intents, a “sack.” The anetent name of “ sherris”’ 
is more correct than the modern “ sherry,” the Spanish 
pronunciation of the real name “ Xerez,” being as 
nearly as possible “Chgherris,” with a strong aspiration 
at the commencement of the word. 

The taste for wines has undergone in modern times 
a complete revolution in England. Of old, white 
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wines almost alone werc drunk, the proportion of tent 
or red wine having seldom becn considerable. Port 
was absolutely unknown, until the Methuen treaty 
with Portugal in 1703 may be said to have called it 
into existence. Before that period, the wines of Por- 
tugal were shipped in considerable quantities to Eng- 
land, but the shipments were invariably of white wine, 
the taste having been introduced by the English Cru- 
saders who helped to expel the Moors, and establish 
the dynasty of Alfonso Henrique on the throne of 
Portugal, in the twelfth century. These warriors were 
tempest-tost in the Bay of Biscay, and their fleet, with 
that of the French Crusaders, numbering 200 sail, 
forced to seck a shelter on the Peninsular coast. As 
we may trace all the rest of our civilisation to the 
Crusades, it is likewise apparent that our acquaintance 
with these generous wines dates from that period. 
Our knowledge of the wines of Spain and Portugal 
appears to have arisen simultaneously, and to be attri- 
butable to this intermixture of the chivalrics of Lurope. 
Our greater proximity to Trance, and more intimate 
relations with her people, caused the largest portion of 
our supply to come from that country. Jn 1372, no 
fewer than 200 vessels loaded with wincs at Bordeaux 
for england, and wines from France constituted 70 
per cent. of our entire consumption, But of these 
there is no doubt that the great preponderance was 
white, and that the taste for claret (clairct) as for 
burgundy, is entirely modern, Port in Eneland is 
absolutely posterior to the seventeenth century. Xerez, 
Malaga, Canary, Lisbon, Sicilian, Malmsey (Malvasia), 
and other sweet wines from Greece and Italy, with a 
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small proportion of tent or red wine, formed the remain- 
der. All this has been absolutely reversed in modern 
times; white wines are more highly brandied, and drank 
in smaller quantities, and after dinner nothing but red 
wines are seen or tasted. 

The traffic in wine is, after. all, precarious. If 
our taste is now nearly equally divided between 
white and red wine, it must be remembered that 
it centred once entirely upon white, and that, 
according to present appearances, it is by no means 
impossible that it may hereafter centre chiefly on 
red. It will not suffice to say, that highly brandied 
wines are more suitable to our cold and watery 
climate. Port is almost as highly brandied as 
sherry; while even in winter our accomplished wine- 
drinkers give a preference to pure and_ brandyless 
claret. Again, throughout the north of Hurope, scarce 
any fines but clarets are in use, as if to disprove the 
assumption that highly-brandied wines are requisite 
for cold climates. Let Spaniards weigh well these re- 
markable peculiarities of taste, the great ascendancy 
which red wines have acquired in modern times, and 
the possibility that a stepchild system of legislation 
may eventually lead to the annihilation of the Anda- 
lucian wine exportation. Let them look to the ad- 
vances made towards a more liberal system by Por- 
tugal and Naples, to the readier introduction into 
England which the wines of Portugal and Sicily are 
about to receive, and to the probable detriment to 
sherry which this change will in time effect ; let them 
estimate the quantity of contraband merchandise which 
enters Spain through Gibraltar and the northern and 
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Mediterranean seaboards, and passes without hindrance 
by the Portuguese and Pyrenean frontiers; and then 
let them strike the balance and see how much their 
revenue would gain, how little their material interests 
would suffer, if our manufactured produce were intro- 
duced with reasonable protective duties, and how 
cnormous would be the benefit to these wine-growing 
districts, if the duty in British ports were reduced 
one-half. The nonsense about English dictation and 
national independence has nearly spent itself. ‘Lhe 
greatest bleater is a sheep, and the loudest brayer a 
donkey. ‘“ Half a word to the good understandcr.” 
We have treated Spain with great liberality in re- 
gard to the duty on her wines. At no time have we 
dealt with her differently in our fiscal regulations from 
Portugal, though in the latter country our manufac- 
tures have been favoured with differential duties. 
While we have struck at France with double daties, 
we have been provoked by no hostility into fiscal re- 
prisals against Spain, but have charged our’ enemy 
with no higher duties than our constant ally, Portugal. 
The siguing of the Family Compact in 1761, the de- 
claration of war between Spain and England in 1743, 
1762, and 1779—the grand attack on Gibraltar in 
1782, and the last declaration of hostilities by Spain 
in 1796, followed by her obstinate position of aversion 
till the I’rench invasion, when we became so eminently 
her benefactors—all this series of inveterate cnmities 
was answered by no discriminating duties, was met by 
no commercial repulsion. Fiscal distinctions we did 
deed make, but it was only in regard to France. 
Let Spaniards study history and facts, and see 
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whether our policy towards them has been grasping 
and selfish, as alleged. Let them weigh the prevaiing 
prejudices against us, and see if they are not utterly 
groundless—the growth of ill-judged sectarian zeal, 
and superficial dissimilarities of national manners. We 
have fought and conquered in the same ranks ; since 
then they should surely know us. But the persevering 
spirit of I’rench detraction, and the absurd misrepre- 
sentations spread by interested parties with reference 
to our noble efforts against slavery, cause a people 
guided perhaps more by passion than by reason, to 
believe without a shadow of ground, that we have 
been the consistent enemies of Spanish industry, and 
mean nothing but its ruin. I never could get from a 
hater of england in Spain a substantial reason for his 
hatred, nor extract any more intelligible argument than 
some incoherent exclamation about ‘ Los Ingleses !” 
or Les Anglo-Ayacuchos !” 

Now, Jet us come for a moment to facts:— 
Irom 1760 to 1785 the duty on Spanish and Por- 
tuguese wines, notwithstanding hostilitics, was equal 
to 4s. 10d. per gallon; during the same period on 
French wine it was 9s. 2d. From 1786 to 1794, 
upon Spanish and Portuguese wines it was 5s. 1d. 
per gallon; on French wines, 4s. 10d. In 1790, 
upon Spanish and Portuguese wines it was ds.; on 
French wines, 7s. 8d. In 1796, notwithstanding the 
declaration of war by Spain alone, on Spanish and 
Portuguese wines it was 6s. lld.; on French wine, 
10s. Gd. The rates continued the same till 1803, 
when the necessity of providing the sinews of war 
caused them to be simultaneously raised. On Spanish 
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and Portuguese wines the duty was fixed at 8s. 4d., 
while on French it was raised to 12s. 7d. In 
1804 it was raised on Spanish and Portuguese to 
8s. 10d., and in 1805 to 9s. 1d.; but on French it 
was simultaneously raised to 13s. 9d. The reduction 
in 1825 to 4s. 10d. per gallon was simultaneously 
conceded to Spanish and Portuguese wines, while the 
duty on French wine was only reduced to 7s. 3d. In 
1831 the duties were equalised upon the wines of the 
three countries, a result which naturally and grace- 
fully followed the definitive establishment of peaceful 
relations. But throughout all these tariff modifica- 
tions, was there not apparent a friendly feeling towards 
Spain, and a desire to take her produce upon the most 
liberal footing, even at times when she was glutting 
her insatiable rage for our destruction by declarations 
of hostilities and unwearied preparation of armaments ? 
If we retain Gibraltar—and this, I know, 1s ‘bitterly 
felt by Spaniards—they should remember that it is 
the fruit of honourable conquest, and held in the face 
of efforts to recover it by the combined powers of 
France and Spain, lasting through three-quarters of a 
century, and unparalleled in history. Let them re- 
member that the possession is in itself nothing but a 
barren rock, and that British enterprise alone has made 
it what itis. If they grudge us this conquest, let 
them bear in mind what favours they had in store for 
us when they despatched their Invincible Armada, 
and when in profound secrecy they signed with France 
that Family Compact which was to rule the world. 
Let them not forget how much of their territory we 
have given up that was within our grasp— Port Mahon 
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* and all the island of Minorca ceded to us at the peace 
of Utrecht, Porto Bello captured by us in 1743, and 
Havana, Manilla, and the Filippines seized by us in 
1762, and ceded the following year by the detinitive 
Treaty of Paris, ‘These cessions all were voluntary, 
with the exception of the first, and that we did not 
contest our claim in that instance was a proof of praise- 
worthy moderation. When the Philips extended 
their iron sceptre over the whole Peninsula, trampling 
on Portugal for 60 years, and waging a subsequent 
war of 28 years after the House of Braganza ascended 
the throne, we never once interfered. If England 
sacked Cadiz under Philip II., Spain invaded Ireland 
under Philip ITI., and this but a few years after the 
dispersion of the Armada. If, therefore, there 
be any ground of ill-will, it is we that should evince 
it. But such feelings are as antiquated now as 
judieial astrology, and nations as well as indivi- 
duals are bound to keep the peace. 1 had rather 
see a fevival of the best days of the second Philip, 
who having been the consort of one English Queen, 
Mary, aspired to the hand of another English Queen, 
Elizabeth, than of the worst days of Philip the Fifth, 
when the introduction of English merchandise into 
Spain was prohibited under penalty of death. 

It is sometimes a great misfortune for a country to 
be too strong and powerful; too valiant, generous, 
and triumphant. Had our treatment of Spain been 
diabolically cruel and villanous, she would have doubt- 
less concluded a convention with us before now ; had 
we like France thrice invaded her, she would have 
grasped at a commercial treaty. In proportion to the 
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enormity of our services is the enormity of the ingra- 
titude by which we are rewarded all over the Penin- 
sula. Spain snarls at the foolish allies who have bled 
for her; and Portugal gnaws the hand which raised 
and solaced her a hundred times when her head was 
draggled in the dust. Had we shed no blood ; had 
we lavished no money, for these generous men; had 
we still more recently advanced them no loans (on 
some of which they pay neither principal nor interest) 
we should be in a condition to treat with them upon terms 
of equality, and might doubtless treat with advantage. 
But ingratitude can never pardon you for loading it 
with favours; and the laurels which we won and 
watered with our blood are the only harvest we are 
permitted to reap. 

The worm which here, as in other countries, has eaten 
into the vine, Is the same which, amongst varions 
causes, has so tended to sap the prosperity of our‘bwn 
manufactures, It 1s doubtless very excellent to have 
anything and everything in abundance ; but “if the 
face of England were all green crops and no corn; or 
all corn and no green crops; or all factories and no 
agriculture ; or all agriculture and no factories, I do 
not suppose that the distribution would be much 
admired in its results. When the grape was found 
to be profitable here, and when there was a growing 
demand in the English market, every one took to 
growing wine ; 1n certain districts there is nothing else 
to be seen; and many soils, unfitted for its successful 
culture, have had violence done them to produce it. It 
surely does not follow that if England were covered 
with hops, the consumption of beer would be much 
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‘increased, a remunerating price kept up to the 
farmer, or bread made cheap and plentiful! The 
enormous plantings of vines have had their roots in 
enormous ignorance. I do not desire to see revived 
the policy of the iron Marquis of Pombal, who, in 
1750, rooted up whole vineyards in the wine-growing 
districts of Portugal. Even to make port valuable, 
this was too costly and too stern a course; a less rug- 
ged remedy may be applied; the farmer may let a 
portion of his vines die away, as they lose théir virtue 
in time, and turn his attention, in part, to the‘produc- 
tion of food. Adversity will teach what no induction 
of reason could elicit. Yet still the pressure is tre- 
mendous; no government which neglects the application 
of a conscientious remedy can be treated as other than 
infamous, and despair and ruin are the monsters which 
will speedily devour these beautiful regions, unless 
the*evil of utter stagnation be by prudent means exor- 
cised. ‘lhere will positively soon be no room in the 
enormous bodegas of Xerez; fresh vintages must be 
suffered to rot upon the ground ; and a deluge, such as 
that of last year in Madeira, but of a still more devas- 
tating character, if it swept through the vaults of 
Xerez, would be in some sense a relief to the inhabit- 
ants. ‘*A prudent fiscal reform,” they exclaim, ‘‘a 
moderate reduction in the import tariff, is all that we 
seek ; such a reasonable reduction as will induce the 
British cabinet to grant us the proffered abatement of 
near 50 per cent. in the enormous duties on our wines. 
Are we not Spaniards? Are contrabandists and Cata- 
lans more Spanish, we ask, than we? Are they by the 
half as loyal?, A vent, a vent is what we want, and 
AA Z 
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no exclusive arrangement with England, but beneficial ' 
commercial arrangements with all other countries as 
well. Let us extend our trading relations; let us 
widen the narrow sphere within which our speculations 
are confined; let us abandon the pernicious routine 
which paralyses the progress of industry. Help us to 
new markets; to the discovery of new fields of enter- 
prise ; prevent us and our vaults from bursting in the 
_ plethora of teeming repose!” Such is the cry of the 
Andalucian people, but it finds no echo in Madrid. 

What Spain derives from her commercial relations 
with France, and what from her relations with England, 
is very clear from the following authentic returns :— 

The total amount of French produce imported into 
Spain was— 


Francs. 
In 1839 - - - - «= 82,656,086 
In 1840 - - - - 104,679,141 
In 1841 - - - - - 100,893,906 
In 1842 - ~ - - 41,492,321 


The total amount of Spanish produce imported 
into France was— 


Francs. 
In 1839 - -. - - = 3%,351,914 
In 1840 - - - - 42,684,761 
In 1841 ~ - - - - 37,162,689 
In 1842 - = = «= 39,008,602 


These results are from the official return of Sefor 
Duron, late Spanish consul at Bordeaux, who of 
course could only proceed by estimate founded on the 
best data with regard to contraband, of which the 
great bulk of the French exports consists. But 
undoubtedly he had access to the best sources, and ina 
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- matter like this no more accurate statistical information 
is attainable. The exports from France into Sain in 
1842 he divides into 34,161,622 francs by sea, and 
37,330,699 francs by land. And the exports of the 
same year from Spain into France he divides. into 
29,740,267 francs by sea, and 9,263,335 francs by 
land. Striking an average of the foregoing amounts, 
the middle term of Spanish exports into France is 
39,000,000 francs per annum, and the middle term of 
French imports into Spain is 90,000,000 francs; so 
that the balance in favour of France is as 90 to 39, or 
in other words, her reciprocity consists in vending 
to Spain nearly three times as much as she takes 
from Spain. 
Now England took of Spanish wine— 


Gallons. Value in francs. 

In]839 - ~- 2,578,997 - - 25,789,900 

® In1840 - - 2,500,760 - + 25,007,600 
In 1841 - - 2,412,821 - - 24,128,210 
ein 1842 - - 2,261,786 - - 22,617,860 


Being a middle term of 24,500,000 francs, or 1,000,000/. 
sterling per annum. So that in the article of wine 
alone we take from Spain more than three-fifths of 
the amount which France does of all kinds of Spanish 
produce together—wool, oil, lead, quicksilver, cork, 
fruits of all sorts, meats, woollen stuffs, corn, silk 
seeds, spices, saffron, &c. Our import of these artl- 
cles from Spain is very extensive, and the balance 
of trade is greatly against us. We have no wide 
Pyrenean frontier. to smuggle across like the French, 
and have but a single point d’appui at Gibraltar. So 
far from being patrons of smuggling, all that we 
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want is, that the ports of Spain should be legitimately: 
opened, and with every reasonable protection to the 
national interests. I need not load these pages with 
further statistical results to show how much more of 
Spanish produce England takes than France, and how 
much benefit Spain will find in cultivating commercial 
relations with us, who grow no wines, and are prepared 
to reduce the duty upon hers. One fact will suffice: 
According to Sehor Duron’s report, while France in 
1842 took of Spanish wine an official value of 809,166 
francs, and Spain took of French wine 219,079 francs, 
leaving a nett result of 590,000 francs, we took on an 
average of four years 24,500,000 francs’ worth. In 
other words, while France took 23,000/. worth, we 
took to the extent of a million sterling. The propor- 
tion is as 23 to 1000. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


FINANCE AND FINANCIERS. 


FINANCIERING has long been the most profitable 
business in Madrid; and there are a number of clever 
and not over-scrupulous persons there, who have con- 
trived to make a very good thing of the tangled state 
of the Hacienda since 1834. To have been a minister 
or Intendente at any time since that period, was to 
have a hand in the arrangement of some millions of 
Church property, seized by the State, and in the sale 
and disposal of the cnormous amount of Bienes Naci- 
onales * brought since then to the hammer. As the 
finance ministry, with its various ramifications, was 
the most profitable branch of the public administra- 
tion, @he most influential members of the dominant 
party usually contrived to thrust themselves into these 
offices; and the special knowledge which constituted 
the qualification, was too often acquired in gambling 
and disreputable speculation in the London Stock 
Exchange and the Bourse of -Paris. Some were 
qualified for their portfolios by bankruptcy. Don 
Juan Jdése Garcia Carrasco was positively made a 
bankrupt. Can this be the late Finance Minister of 
Spain? Why, positively yes. Vid,” we read in 
Don Quixote, ‘vid el rostro mismo, ]a misma figura, 


* National properties, in houses, Jands, mines, &c., chiefly taken 
from the religious houses. 
e 
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el mismo aspecto, la misma fisonomia, la misma efigie, 
la perspectiva misma del Bachiller Samson Carrasco.” 
‘He saw the same face, the same countenance, the 
same aspect, the same physiognomy, the same effigy, 
the very profile of the Bachelor Sampson Carrasco.” 
The experience thus acquired in his own affairs would 
aid his administration of the finances of a bankrupt 
country. Like others of his predecessors in office, he 
was fluttered on our Stock Exchange ; and the remi- 
niscence of the feelings which these gentlemen expe- 
rienced as “lame ducks,” should make them very 
particular in paying up the half-yearly dividends, 
which doubtless was the cause of Carrasco’s paying an 
interest of 18 per cent. to Rothschild’s agent, Weis- 
weller, and the banker, O'Shea, to make good the 
dividend for the semestre. It is possible, with the 
best intentions, to sin very egregiously ; to make unrea- 
sonable sacrifices for the sake of a quarter’s character, 
to launch anew administration gracefully, and by dint 
of usurious interests to tie a millstone round the neck 
of a struggling nation, which may precipitate instead 
of averting bankruptcy. Still, the regular payment of 
dividends is so capital a fact, that there is little short 
of manslaughter which may not be excused for its 
accomplishment. 

The existing embarrassments of the Spanisl: trea- 
sury, are embarrassments in more respects than one. 
They largely embarrass a man in his endeavours to 
comprehend how Spain, even with its civil war, can be 
so terribly pauperised ; secing that within the last nine 
years there have been Bienes Nacionales sold in that 
country to the extent of three thousand millions of 
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-reals, or thirty millions sterling. It seems evident that 
her financiers must have martyred themselves to a 
very scrious tune in their patriotic efforts at treasury 
reputation, and that her unsullied Sullys and colossal 
Colberts, in their skilful combinations .of state num- 
bers, have seldom forgotten number one. ‘The Queen- 
mether, too, Cristina, may have assisted very mate- 
rially in relieving the pressure at the national treasury. 
But the fact is patent to the world, that after dis- 
mantling the richest church in Europe, abolishing 
feudal privileges, confiscating commanderies, and 
selling thirty millions’ worth sterling of national pro- 
perty, there is now to be provided for a deficit of 
forty millions of reals per month, or close upon five 
millions sterling per annum! ‘To meet this, there 
are, besides the resources of a more economical admin- 
istration, and a more skilful collection of the existing 
taxts, the remaining Bienes Nacionales; there is also 
the possibility of laying on fresh taxes, but it is ex- 
tremfly doubtful whether these could be collected ; and 
there is (of al] measures the best) the reduction of the 
prohibitory tariff, bywhich now inevitable measure 
a large revenue may be realised. 

‘The amount of the public debt of Spain, at the 
commencement of 1843, was 10,945,850,000 reals, or 
about one hundred and ten millions sterling. Of this 
sum 5,821,954,000 belongs to the consolidated, and 
the residue to the non-consolidated debt. The annual 
interest on this debt is 300,954,982 reals, or more than 
three millions sterling. ‘There was available at the 
same period, for the reduction of this debt, the unsold 
remainder of the bienes nacionales, consisting of church 
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and convent property, or property of the clergy regular 
and secular. By Sefhor Calatrava’s estimate, the 
property of the regular clergy at the same period 
would realise 1,049,826,000 reals, and that of the 
secular clergy about 1,500,000,000 of reals; in all 
2 549,826,000, or rather more than twenty-five millions 
sterling. Supposing, therefore, that the sales of 
ecclesiastical property are not suspended, when all the . 
disposable national property shall have been sold, the 
public debt will still exceed 8,000,000,000 of reals. 
With such an amount of debt, with a yearly deficit of 
five millions sterling, with an unpopular administra- 
tion, and a people of smugglers, who will pay neither 
duties nor taxes, how is a national bankruptcy to be 
averted? They call this process here a corte de cuentas, 
or cutting of accounts, and it certainly is the easiest 
way of settling them. The possibility of demonstra- 
ting anything with figures, a familiar truth in‘ our 
House of Commons, and quizzed in the French 
Chamber as “l'art de grouper les chiffres,” was never 
more illustrated than in the opposite representations of 
Spanish finance. ‘The friends of the minister for the 
time being, make the deficit appear to be reduced by 
his magic art to nearly nil; while his opponents, full 
of the croaking policy, give it forth as about ten 
millions sterling per annum! The actual deficit is as 
nearly as possible the sum which I have stated above, 
five millions. The budget presented to the Congress. 
in November, 1842, by the strictly honourable Cala- 
trava, sets forth the truth in this respect with naked 
honesty, and is commonly taken as a basis of calcu- 
lations. A rigid and less favourable view of the 
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estimates will give a still less satisfactory result ; and 
there are some who hold that the real deficit, having 
regard to actual liabilities and actual productiverless 
of revenue, is seven millions sterling per annum, 
or, the estimated present yearly expenditure being 
1,425,596,520 reals, half the entire obligations of the 
State! It wasreserved for Sehor Carrasco to present 
a balance sheet of national income and outlay, so 
ridiculously delusive and so sweepingly exaggerated, 
that by a more daring than ingenious process of leger- 
demain, he converted the annual deficit of five millions 
sterling into a surplus of 103,115,303 reals and 
twenty-five maravedis, or more than a million pounds. 
There was an amusing minuteness about this which, 
amongst the initiated, at once begot suspicion. The 
five-and-twenty maravedis, or about three-halfpence 
sterling, were a small fillip of dust for the eyes of the 
public, since in finance, sometimes the reverse of the 
legal axiom holds good: “ dclus latet in generalibus.” 
The Aladdin’s lamp with which he was to perform 
all these miracles was merely a strong imagination. 
Through his very green treasury spectacles he saw a 
million and a half sterling reduced in the war depart- 
ment (which Narvaez rather desired to augment than 
reduce), two and a half millions sterling in the Caja 
de Amortizacion, and half a million in the treasury, 
which he knew very well he could not reduce, a quarter 
of a million additional from customs, though the pro- 
hibitive system was to be continued, and three millions 
sterling from the contribucion territorial, a land-tax 
which he knew he could not collect. He lived long 
enough in the treasury to make his preliminary 
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flourish, but not long enough to prove his magnificent 
promises moonshine. 

The official career of a finance minister in Spain 
precisely resembles the ancient military service of the 
country by mochila, or length of knapsack, which 
old Mendoza thus describes :—‘ Hizo llamamientos 
gencrales, 4 cada uno conforme 4 Ja obligacion antigua 
y usanza, que era venir la gente 4 su costa el tiempo 
que duraba la comida que podia traer 4.los hombros 
(talegas las llamaban los pasados, y nosotros ahora 
mochilas); contaébase para una semana.” ‘‘ There 
was made a general call to each, conformable to the 
old obligation and custom, which was that the people 
should come at their own cost, and do battle during 
the time that the victuals lasted, which they could 
carry on their shoulders (dudgets our forefathers called 
them, but we now call them knapsacks;) they were 
reckoned to last a week!” : 

The worst consequence of this instability is the 
insolence, insubordination, and malversation’ of all 
kinds, which it necessarily produces amongst the trea- 
sury employés. Speculating with perfect confidence 
on the speedy removal of the minister, and frequently 
joining in political intrigues against him—nay certain 
to originate intrigues if the minister be too prying and 
upright—the Spanish empleado goes on receiving his 
bribes, extorting his unlawful fees, exhausting a 
fertile invention in the arts of peculation, and fattening 
on the public plunder. The minister establishes new 
and more stringent rules, but refractory empleados in 
Madrid, and the provincial inspectors and contadores, 
presumptuously thwart or fearlessly disobey his man- 
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dates. He is sure, they argue, to be kicked out ina 
few months, at latest, and if he does not wink com- 
placently at their peccadilloes, they are as sure to help 
to turn him out of doors. Spanish finance ministers 
almost invariably dabble in the funds, and in the 
numerous contracts for monied loans and other specu- 
lations which are for ever a-foot. This baseness places 
them in the power of their own clerks, and unhappily 
incapacitates them for vigorous reforms, or for assuming 
an elevated tone in the midst of their unmanageable 
bureaucracy. . 
Yet with common sense and common honesty, it is 
astonishing how much might be done towards releasing 
Spain from her financial embarrassments. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say, that a vigorous government, 
capable of enforcing taxation, might, with integrity 
and energy, and a forgetfulness of selfish gains, pro- 
vide%or the interest on every portion of her debt, and 
in the end pay off the principal. Spain is at present the 
most Ifghtly taxed country in Europe. Her estimated 
income for 1844 1s 861,000,000 of reals, and she has 
an European population of 14,000,000. Her colonial 
possessions, though not extensive, are very productive ; 
and Sefor Carrasco’s estimate of the nett receipts 
from the Havana in 1845 are 50,000,000 of reals, 
from the Filippines 12,000,000, from Puerto Rico 
3,000,000 ; adding to which the receipts from the 
Canaries and the small African possessions, she has a 
clear colonial revenue of nearly one million sterling. 
The quicksilver mines of Almaden, and her other 
sources of mineral wealth, yield half a million sterling 
more per annum; and thus, before laying one shilling 
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of tax on her people, she is comfortably provided with 
1,500,0001. of revenue. Both the mines of Almaden and: 
the tobacco duties have lately been let at a considerable 
s advance; and, though the latter contract was rescinded, 
the immense increase proposed of full 60 per cent. 
is a clear proof that, in the midst of political vicissi- 
tudes, the wealth of the country, as tested by its 
consuming power, has steadily and largely increased. | 
If Spanish finance ministers, and the capitalists and 
sharpers by whom they are surrounded, could bring 
themselves to think of their own fortunes less and of 
the nation’s more, we should hear very little of new 
foreign loans. A virtuous native effort is wanted: 
‘“‘ themselves must strike the blow.” All governments 
are bound to support their several departments, and 
obtain a sufficient revenue; and the administration of 
Mon and Narvaez has not the excuse of want of power. 
Tobacco is the milch-cow of most European \rea- 
suries. It is especially so in Spain, where the con- 
sumption is so enormous, that the duties lately sold 
for more than a million sterling per annum. Sefor 
Carrasco solemnly set apart the proceeds of this con- 
tract to the payment of the interest on the Three per 
Cent. bonds. Calatrava did the same thing previously 
with the quicksilver contract. But Mendizabal and 
Ayllon, when they succeeded to office, did not hesitate 
to apply the proceeds of the Jatter to what they deemed 
more pressing financial exigencies; and Carrasco’s 
successor, Mon, has acted a similar part. ‘The faith 
pledged here to the public creditor is as rotten as ice 
before the thaw ; the key of the strong-box is kept by 
a lady of very loose character, called Doha Expe- 
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diency ; and the instability of successive administra- 
tions 1s the curse of the foreign bondholder. 

The finances of Spain, even when she was mistress 
of half the world, have always been in the most de-- 
testably embarrassed condition. Her greatest efforts 
have been made, not through a regular revenue but 
through a tribute of kind. The “invincible” Armada 
was made up of separate contingents, supplied by all 
the provinces of the empire. First was furnished the 
timber, next the shipbuilders, next the sails, the spars, 
the rigging, the men, meat, and meal. Each village 
of Spain supplied its quota ; Portugal, the Low Coun- 
tries, Naples, Sicily, their sections of the great fleet. 
Even when the wealth of the galleons. was poured 
in regularly, the Court of Spain was the poorest in 
Europe! The supernumeraries alone of the royal 
household would have peopled a good-sized city ; and 
as tlese gentry were ali salaried and kept their equi- 
pages and their lackeys, there were too many hands 
and mouths open to permit the royal revenues to reach 
the Sovereign. Carlos II. was so fleeced by these 
hangers-on, that he was obliged to abandon the idea of 
a journey to his summer palace of Aranjuez, only 
seven leagues from Madrid. Yet he gave the Marquis 
of Caralvo a sinecure of 62,000 dollars—equal at the 
present day to 30,000/. a-year—in connexion with the 
mines of South America. | 

Such systematic dilapidation, and tenderness to 
favourites, could not fail to exhaust even the wealth 
of Peru. There has been made, in the lapse of 
ages, but one attempt to regulate Spanish finance, 
and. that. though successful for the time, was but 
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momentary in its effects. In 1703, during the reign of 
Philip V., Orri, a man of great penetration, of indefa- 
tigable energy, and vast powers of calculation, applied 
himself to this task ; and undismayed by the powers of 
the Grandes and the murmurs of the people, traced 
out those domains of the crown which had been alie- 
nated since the time of Henry III., canfirmed the 
king in his determination of resuming them, caused 
many of the superfluous offices of the royal house- 
hold to be abolished, and swept away the Jocust-cloud 
of tax-collectors, which, according to the testimony of 
an historian of the time, devoured almost all the reve- 
nues of the state, and exceeded in number the regular 
troops of Spain ! 

Now, the fault seems to be, insufficiency of tax- 
collectors, and incorrigible laziness. A Catalan friend 
_ of mine having succeeded to some property, wished to 
pay to the State the legal tax on its transmission ; ‘put, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, could not for two years 
find the regular parties through whom to make the 
payment. They are always talking of a better system 
of jfiscalizacion, but they never show it. Would that 
they reflected on the wisdom of Pio Pita’s saying in 
his ‘“ Examen de la Hacienda,” published in 1840: 
“ La economia y la buena moral son dos sistemas que se 
tocan en varios puntos y tienen dependencia reciproca.” 

The frauds of contadores and employés are not now 
so enormous as they were formerly, yet they are still 
considerable. The collection of the entire revenue, 
particularly during the Austrian dynasty, was in the 
hands of arrendadores, or farmers, down to the reign 
of Ferdinand VI. The peculation and rapine were 
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incredible. ‘The arrendadores employed a whole 
army of “ejecutores” to-collect the taxes in detail, 
who cruelly oppressed the people. Antolin de’ la 
Serna says, that their number was 150,000, and the 
annual amount of their profits 550 millions of reals. 
Don Miguel Osorio says, that they extorted annually 
from the people 60 million dollars por las justicias, 
and a large sum besides, under cloak of the royal 
service. From him who could not pay 5 they took 
20, while from him who could pay 20 they took but 
5. The arrendadores afterwards became contadores, 
and finance ministers, and shielded the iniquitous 
system. But public opinion condemns them. “ Ar- 
rendadorcillos,’ said the proverb, “comer en plata y 
morir en grillos!” Cervantes, by the mouth of 
Sancho Panga’s wife, says: ‘I will not stop till I 
see you an arrendador or an alcabalero, offices which, 
alth6ugh the devil takes those who fill them, in fine 
have the holding and making of money.” Quevedo 
affirm’ that the system was like knocking down a 
house to hunt for money amongst the stones, “‘ y dar 
al principe 4 comer sus proprios mimbros.” Again 
he says, “los principes que se entregan 4 arbitristas, 
por dejar de ser pobres, dejan de ser principes.”— 
*“* Princes, who farm their revenue to cease to be 
poor, cease to be princes.” 

The principal Moderado financiers are the present 
T‘inance Minister, Don Alejandre Mon, the Marquis 
de Casa Irujo, Don Pio Pita de Pizarro, Don Javier 
de Burgos, Don Ramon Santillan, Don Alejandre 
Olivan, Don Antonio Jorda, Don José Maria Perez, 
and the late Minister, Carrasco. The most eminent 
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financiers on the Progresista side are Sehores Cala- 
trava, Mendizabal, and Ayllon. There are several 
capitalists, besides, of professedly neutral politics, and 
who find their account in this neutrality by entering 
into enormous and lucrative operations with succes- 
sive governments. Amongst these are Senores Sala- 
manca, Carriquiri, O'Shea, Campana, Alvarez, Bar- 
cenas, and Matteo. Campana lately proposed to the - 
Minister to negotiate a loan of fifteen millions ster- 
ling! The politicians of the Puerta del Sol attribute 
to the handsome equipages and fine establishments of 
most -of the gentlemen who figure in the foregoing 
lists, the non-productiveness of the thirty millions 
sterling of Bienes Nacionales. ‘* Comen (they say) 
dinero a dos carrillos.” ‘* Vhey eat up money in both 
cheeks!” All have been Finance Ministers, or in 
high office at the Treasury. Don Ramon Maria 
Calatrava enjoys the purest reputation amongst them, 
and is regarded as a man of inflexible integrity. He 
was the first to exterminate the nefarious system of 
financial jobbing, opening everything to honest con- 
tract, and bond fide competition. Before his time, 
there was a nominal public competition, but unfortu- 
nately a mere blind; the whole being privately ar- 
ranged between the favoured capitalist or capitalists, 
and the Finance Minister. It is a delicate thing to 
say that the Minister often had his per-centage, but 
it was almost always the practice for him to enter 
either directly or indirectly into every beneficial ope- 
ration, having a share whether nominal or real of 
every loan advanced to the Government, and enor- 
mous interest, of 20 or 30 per cent. upon sums of 
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‘money lent to himself! Sefior Calatrava extermi- 
nated the system of jobbing very effectually, so far 
as he was concerned, last spring, by making the con- 
tract for the quicksilver mines of Almaden really 
the subject of fair competition. M. Weisweller, 
agent for the house of Rothschild, thought that, as 
usual, he would have it all to himself; but found it 
‘‘salted ” upon him so outrageously by a rival bidder, 
that he affected to withdraw finally from the transac- 
tion. He, however, returned to the field when the 
bidding was over, and took it off his competitor’s 
hands, paying, of course, the whole of the advanced 
amount ; and by this act of simple honesty of Cala- 
trava’s, the nation was an immense gainer. I must 
add, that in my previous list of financiers, the Mar- 
quis of Casa Irujo, and the present minister, are like- 
wise above suspicion, being men of elevated character 
and large fortunes. 

The late finance minister, Carrasco, came forward 
with a number of showy and sounding plans, of which 
little may be said, as nothing like a result was ever 
seen. Itis the general failing of Spanish politicians 
to be magnificent in words and showy on paper. They 
appoint scores of commissioners of inquiry, and cut 
huge splashes in the Gazette, but there an end. They 
think no more of them than the readers of these fine 
flights of optimism when a new nine days’ wonder 
arises to make the old forgotten. Besides, as perma- 
nence is not the characteristic of office in Spain, the 
finance minister, like other authors, commonly writes 
for the trunkmakers. A Spanish minister is like the 
preface to a book, or the prologue to a play, or like 
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the Chorus in Shakspeare’s Henry the Fifth. He 
comes in with a flourish, makes his bow and his speech, 
and then exzt, to make room for other actors. This 
unhappy ministerial mutability is the great impedi- 
ment in Spain to effective administrative reforms, and 
should even make one disposed to accept a substantial 
despotism for the sake of a strong government. The 
whole work of Spanish financial regulation remains to 
be accomplished. ‘The entire scheme of taxation has 
to be considered ; the mode of assessment, levy, collec- 
tion; the system of keeping accounts, of inspecting, 
controlling, and auditing ; the treasurer’s office, with 
all its ramifications throughout the provinces; the 
National Debt, both foreign and domestic ; in short, 
the entire finances of the country have yet to be reor- 
ganised. It is enough to state that the Culto y Clero 
tax is now two years in arrear throughout Spain; that 
there are six years’ arrears of purchase-money of the 
Bienes Nacionales, and that the same irregularity 
exists in almost every department of the Treasury. 
But so long as the present system is continued of turn- 
ing out all the most experienced and valuable clerks 
whenever a new ministry comes into office, it is evident 
that administrative reform, or even administration, is 
impossible; and when we see a dilapidating intendente 
like Gonzalez Bravo's father turned out of the Trea- 
sury for malversation in April by Calatrava, and 
turned into it again, by the dilapidator’s own son, in the 
December following, the friends of Spain have little 
left but to hide their faces in their mantles, and resign 
themselves to despair. 


There is one portion, however, of Sefor Carrasco’s. 
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administration, for which he deserves considerable ap- 
plause, and for which his name—albeit, in old Spanish, 
it signifies ‘“‘ hangman ”—will hereafter be gratefully 
remembered; the resolute and energetic firmness with 
which, in despite of entreaties, overtures, and intrigues, 
he annulled the notorious contract of Sefior Salamanca 
—a contract which stands alone in the annals of impu- 
dence—by which 400,000,000 of reals, or 4,000,000/. 
sterling of the national revenues, existing and future, 
were to have been irrevocably alienated, and the bulk 
of this enormous sum undoubtedly to find its way to 
Queen Cristina and other worthies, as a reimbursement 
for the expense of the pronunciamiéntos of the pre- 
vious summer, on the flimsy pretext of constructing 
roads. Carrasco made the total withdrawal of this 
monster scheme of iniquity a condition sine qué non of 
his remaining in office; and for this and his positive 
decfaration never to permit the alienation of the 
monastic property to be revoked, his administration, 
however short-lived, is entitled to favourable notice. 
He has merited at least the praise of activity: a rare 
quality of finance ministers in Spain, where the Mar- 
quis del Campo, intendente of revenues to Philip V., 
was so hopeless an invalid, that it was said he was 
**more employed in discovering remedies for his own 
disorders than for those of the Treasury.” 

Spanish finance ministers, for the most part, bear a 
singular resemblance to King Joseph Bonaparte, who, 
when he had possession of Madrid, flourished away 
with the finest laws and regulations in the Gazette ; 
issued his decrees, both administrative and monetary, 
in rapid succession; organised military corps; ap- 
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pointed generals, magistrates, employés, and lavished 
pensions and rewards. To be sure, they were nearly 
all imaginary ; but the object, being to impress Europe 
with a sense of the firmness of his government, was 
perhaps for the moment attained. The modern finance 
ministers are likewise particularly good reformers upon 
paper, and are not, I suppose, to be blamed for the 
one little drawback, that their plans are never executed. 
Their policy shines with Junar brightness. The fault 
in great part lies with impudent and lazy employés, 
who know that few ministers have so much as a twelve- 
month’s lease of office ; and if the head of the depart- 
ment be stern and rigid, immediately intrigue for his 
removal. The provincial intendentes are still worse 
than the Madrid empleados; and there are at this 
moment 100 millions of reals, or a million sterling, of 
Bienes Nacionales sold and passed into the hands of the 
purchasers, though, because they were the intendeme's 
favourites, the money has not yet reached the treasury. 
The post of Finance Minister was not altogetuer a 
bed of roses at some former periods in the history of 
Spain. In the fourteenth century the Gnances of Cas- 
tile were confided by Pedro the Cruel to one Levi, a 
Jew, (one might suppose there was question of some 
modern London bill-broker;) and Levi being im- 
mensely rich, the King all at once became for ns first 
time in his life extremely religious. ‘The opinions of 
his Minister upon speculative dogmas of faith were 
so outrageously heterodox, that Pedro declared it. 
impossible to overlook them. Levi's death-warrant 
was signed by his sovereign, and he died upon the 
wheel! Pedro subsequently boasted of the amount 
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of wealth which this transaction brought into his trea- 
sury; and expressed his regret that he had been so 
injudicious as to permit the torturers to abridge the 
sufferings of his victim, before obtaining from him an 
explicit avowal of the place where all his riches were 
concealed. The tooth-drawing exploits of our own King 
John towards Jewish financiers were of a similarly 
encouraging character, and their remembrance must 
be solacing and satisfactory to the Mendizabals and 
Carrascos. Pedro the Cruel had also some interesting 
ways of paying old debts. His relation, Don Juan 
(Aragon, who had long filled the post of minister, 
having applied for payment of his salary, was po- 
niarded by Pedro at the moment of presenting his 
account. 

The sub-letting of revenue contracts, which still 
prevails in Spain, is unhappily destructive of that 
unity and vigour which constitute so much of the 
essence of good government. ach contract creates a 
powetful organisation, independent, and often defiant, 
of successive administrations. ‘The contractors ail! 
cut out the pound of flesh, little solicitous how much 
blood they may draw in the operation; and the latter 
expression is not figurative, fur they must have their 
standing armies to contest and, if possible, put down 
the contrabandists—an army of revenue officers armed 
and prepared for slaughter. What a machinery here 
for political influence, for promoting revolution and 
aiding insurrection! ‘The evils of ‘an empire within 
an empire,” and of a house divided against itself, are 
here to perfection realised. In the pronunciamiéntos 
against [spartero, the salt contract, managed chiefly 
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by the Regent’s enemy, Salamanca, took a very influ-: 
ential and decisive part. The contractors’ agents in 
every part of Spain were in constant correspondence 
with the metropolis, their travellers and collectors 
traversed every district : intelligence coloured to suit 
the Anti-Ayacuchos’ views was thus rapidly and widely 
disseminated, a spirit of dissatisfaction with existing 
things was promoted, and (still more vitally import- 
ant) funds were supplied throughout the country to 
make and support the insurrection. ‘The Duke of 
Victory, as he ruled and fell, might have exclaimed, 
“6 Et sale labentes artus !”’ 

Sehor Carrasco’s tobacco contract created, until it 
was rescinded, a far more complicated and powerful 
machinery, and gave to individuals, unconnected with 
the responsibilities of government, a degree of influ- 
ence and weight in the state, prodigious to contem- 
plate, and fearful in its possible consequences. The 
contractors would have wielded almost sovercign 
powers, and have had at their uncontrolled cominand 
both a fleet and an army. They would have a revenue 
greater than any fifth-rate European power, 120 mil- 
lions of reals, or £1,200,000 sterling. With the 
collection of that revenue 5,000 persons were in va- 
rious shapes connected ; and the contractors, with a 
view to the efficiency of the service, had scattered 
through different parts of Spain 10,000 stand of 
arms. Along the coast, too, their armed vessels would 
soon have been seen in every direction, and the new 
designation for these écumeurs de mer was ‘ aduanero 
del humo,” or the smoke-tidewaiter. The floating 
matériel of the contractors in the Mediterranean, and 
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the Bay of Biscay, was 500 pieces of artillery. Go- 
vernments by-and-by would have done well to put 
themselves under these gentlemen’s patronage ; for a 
serious difference with so imperial an interest, would 
be like a declaration of war with France. It was not 
without reason that at Alicante, Sehor Alcaraz, the 
government-inspector, refused to give up the stores 
and guard-boats to the company’s officer, Campos, 
son-in-law to the late vice-president of the revolu- 
tionary junta, enlarging on the danger of intrusting to 
such a person a force of ten armed vessels and 400 
carabineros, horse and foot. 

The Jazy system of farming out the revenue still 
prevails in every part of the Peninsula. The ruinous 
practice extends down to the minutest items and the 
smallest heads of municipal taxation; which, instead 
of being collected by receivers appointed by the Ayun- 
tanfiéntos, are disposed of by auction, and stripped 
by this slovenly means of a large per-centage. It 1s still 
preci€ely as in 1594, when Cervantes was despatclied 
with a commission from Philip II. to the kingdom 
of Granada, to look after the missing proceeds of 
the royal ¢ercias and alcabalas, or proportion of eccle- 
siastical tithes and per-centage on sales. Instead of 
appointing intelligent and responsible collectors, sub- 
jected to an active supervision, the man of straw, who 
has the impudence to bid, is too often preferred to 
the man of substance; and the man of substance will 
not take the contract unless at a price by which the 
revenue is robbed. At Cadiz, as a sample of the 
system, the Ayuntamiénto disposes by subasta, or 
public auction, of the shops and stalls of the Squares 
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of Isabel II. and San Fernando, of the dependencies: 
of the Plaza de la Constitucion, of the sale of water 
from the reservoirs in the Squares of La Libertad and 
General Mina, of the vessels plying beneath the 
North Wall, of the standings in the Casa de Matanza, 
or city slaughter-house, of the tax levied on all heads 
of cattle, &c., on their entrance, and of the rents of 
small shops near the Plaza de la Libertad; from all 
which they would realise thirty per cent. more, if they 
were not too lazy to collect them. 

The unhappy financial condition of Spain leads, as 
might. be expected, to the most saddening results. 
Enclaustrado members of religious orders, friars and 
canons. connected with the first families in the king- 
dom, are too often compelled to subsist upon genteel 
begeary. The promised government incomes were at 
best but a miserable subsistence, and these are, for the 
most part, years in arrear, It would wring tears fxom 
the hardest eyes to see the plight of these religious 
men, of whom many are venerable and most respect- 
able. Of old militaires there are likewise countless 
numbers, whose pensions are paid so irregularly by 
the State, that they become a burthen on the com- 
munity. Many a man who has held a captain’s 
commission is reduced to literal beggary; and the 
daughters of such a man, after his utterly unprovided 
death, sometimes seek a support in prostitution! I 
speak of facts too well established. Yolitical muta- 
tions have placed vast numbers of military, as well as 
ecclesiastics, on the retired list; their ¢itulos are dis- 
counted by usurers at a sacrifice of eighty per cent., 
and often they cannot get a penny in the pound! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE COLONIES OF SPAIN. 


Tue immense colonial empire of Spain has dwindled 
to the Canary Islands, two of the Antillas,— Puerto 
Rico and Cuba,—the Filippines, the Marianas, and 
a speck or two on the northern coast of Africa. It is 
just 200 years since she lost her grasp of Portugal, 
with its extensive colonial possessions; -Jamaiea, 
Franche-Comté, the Low Countries, the Milanese, 
Naples, Sicily, followed. Cromwell clipped her of 
Jamaica, and France of Hispaniola. Tunis, Oran, 
the Cape Verds—she lost successively. The double 
croWn of the Bourbons and the Family Compact made 
France more fnendly; and Spain had Louisiana 
cede? to her, but did not long retain it. Pensacola, 
Florida, Sierra Leone, were transferred to England. 
In our own days we have seen her gigantic western 
empire melt away like snow; and the discoverer and 
conqueror of America, whose possessions both on the 
northern and southern continent were in extent enor- 
mous, left without a shred of territory in the golden 
tracts where she was once omnipotent. We have seen 
the tyranny and helpless misgovernment which 150 
years ago were unable to defend those sunny regions 
from the depredations of buccaneers, and the ravages 
of filibusteros, prostrated, in a few engagements, 
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throughout all those vast dominions; the torch of a 
too fruitless liberty borne with lightning speed from 
new-sprung Republic to Bepublic, and Colombia, 
Mexico, Peru, New Granada, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
the Argentine, wrested simultaneously from their 
neglectful stepmother, and established in an abused 
independence. 

Cuba is the milch-cow of Spain; and it is the remit- 
tances from Havana which, for years past, have mainly 
enabled successive governments to pay the half-yearly 
dividends to the English bondholder. An evidence of 
its flourishing condition may be found in the fact, that 
the Intendente of Finance at Havana, at the close of 
the year just expired, authorised the Treasury at 
Madrid to draw on him to the extent of a hundred 
millions of reals, or one million sterling,—which, if 
requisite, he announced might be still further ex- 
tended. Much as may be said against the abuse of 
cigar-smoking, the fundholder will scarcely be found 
to join in indiscriminate censure of the ‘ weed” 
that enables Spain, with all her wounds open and 
bleeding, to scorn that detestable practice of re- 
pudiation, which America, with all her prosperity 
and unruffled tranquillity, suffers to degrade her na- 
tional character; and the ragged and wasted Spanish 
refugee, when the dapper and oily Yankee twits him 
on the misfortunes of his country, may answer proud- 
ly,—* Yes; but we pay our dividends!” Spain, 
by a singular coincidence, retains in her shrunken 
colonial empire the two finest tobacco-growing islands 
in the world, and the bulk of her colonial wealth 
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‘consists of her Havana cigars and her Manilla 
cheroots. a | 

The general administration of Cuba has long been 
very defective, and as a means of bringing wealth to 
the mother country the enormous cigar manufactories 
are the chief available source. But these are indeed 
immense. Statistical details upon this subject have 
not long since been presented to the British public, 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, to repeat them. 
The customary colonial vices of favoritism and 
oppression have been exhibited at Cuba lately in a 
very striking degree, and a formal complaint has 
been made in the Cortés of “ the fatal state of the 
insular government, the post-office, and its depend- 
encies, since the time of Senor Capetillo, the ancient 
Administrador; involving the most serious abuses, 
even to the opening, as it passed through the post- 
offfee, of the correspondence of parties obnoxious to 
the ruling powers.” 

The appointment of General Leopold O’Donnell as 
Governor and Captain-General of.the island, which 
was one of the first acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, was a selection worthy of Narvaez. This 
general had been but a very short time in the island, 
when he found the violence of brigands, and the excesses 
of the soldiery, to require astrong curb. He adopted 
instantly the characteristic course of hunting down 
the offenders, trying them by martial law, and in- 
exorably commanding their execution. These scenes 
have not since been renewed, but slavery and the slave 
trade were never more rampant. There are here, as 
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in all the other colonies of Spain, municipal cham- 
bers, provincial deputations, consistorial houses, and 
most of the other machinery of the Spanish consti- 
tution; but these popular bodies seldom take an 
active part in politics, and generally go with the 
actual government. There are no colonial chambers, 
it being a peculiarity of Spain that her colonies send 
deputies to the Madrid Cortés. Cuba is very well 
affected towards the mother country, and the people 
are proud of calling their island ‘ La bella y paficica 
Antilla.” Its administration is carried on by the 
Captain-General, assisted by a council of government 
called the ‘‘ Real Acuerdo,” composed of the highest 
functionaries, the Archbishop of the Antillas, the 
Commandant-General of the Apostadero, or chief 
port, the Superintendent-General of the Real Ha- 
cienda, or treasury and customs, the Intendant of 
the Army, &c. The Governor holds frequent levies 
at his palace in the royal hall of preetorial audience, 
and from its balconies addresses the troops at reviews; 
while the Muelle de Caballeria, or Cavalry-mole, is 
the scene of much gaiety when ships of war arrive at 
the island, or distinguished strangers are received in 
state at their landing. After half-a-century of in- 
action, they are now building a fine brig-of-war at 
Havana. The Governor gives audiences to the 
inhabitants in private disputes, a patriarchal pro- 
cedure by which much litigation is avoided. Within 
the last year two or three new ports have been 
opened to foreign commerce, and a more liberal code 
with regard to exports has been adopted and carried 
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‘into execution. At.one of these new ports, Cardenas, 
five American vessels were lately loading together 
with molasses. An enlightened policy would produce 
a rapid development of the resources of this fine 
island ; but in the progress which is generally notice- 
able, I lament the absence of any advance towards 
humane and liberal sentiments with regard to slavery. 
The atrocious traffic never flourished more than it has 
done under O’Donnell’s auspices, and the infamous 
spectacle is here presented of an exalted military 
officer fattening on blood-money and base corruption. 
But the recent conspiracy at Matanzas will probably 
have the effect of checking this shame of civilisation, 
and mortal terror may yield what justice would never 
have conceded. It must be recorded, to Espartero’s 
honour, that he alone of Spanish rulers carricd out 
with good faith the slave-trade treaty of 1835, and 
that his appointment of General Valdez as Governor of 
Cuba was so effective for this purpose, that the import 
of sl&ves became reduced from 14,000 to 3000 yearly. 

Cuba contributes 50,000,000 reals, or 500,000/. 
’ sterling of clear annual revenue to the Spanish Crown. 
The island is filled with a thriving population, the 
planters are daily becoming more wealthy, and their 
dread of the unemancipated negro population is the 
only drawback to a pleasant existence. An immense 
improvement has developed itself of late years in 
the sugar cultivation, of which the produce has 
quintupled since the commencement of the present 
century. Some of the plantations are arranged on a 
very creditable scale, and the processes pursued at 
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many of the ingenios or sugar-mills have made great 
strides towards perfection. The general amelioration, 
both here and at Puerto Rico, within the few last 
years, is perfectly astonishing ; and a nucleus of hope 
to the friends of the slave may be found in the fact 
that some planters have taken up the idea that fresh 
supplies of negroes may be dispensed with, by a more 
careful maintenance of the large supply which the 
island now contains, and of their posterity. 

Puerto Rico was considered at the first period of 
its discovery merely as a suitable point to be fortified, 
witha view to assist Spainin her navigation, and 
domination of the West Indies. For this purpose 
the island received from the chest of Mexico, a 
situado of 300,000 dollars to. defray the expenses of 
its government. The insurrection of New Spain 
a quarter of a century back, brought the loss of this 
subsidy, and necessity, more than foresight, mude 
Spaniards seek for means within the island itself. 
Many Europeans, besides, emigrated to Puerto’ Rico 
on the insurrection of the neighbouring island of St. 
Domingo, and of the provinces of New Spain. At 
the commencement of the present century it contained 
only the garrison, a few indigenas scattered through 
its fields, and a few thousand slaves. In 1815 its 
population was 174,000, in 1828, 288,000, in 1840, 
400,000 souls. ‘The capital wealth of the island was 
estimated in 1800 at 3 millions reals; in 1815, at 40 
millions; and at the present day it exceeds 100 
millions. It yields a net revenue to the Crown of 
30,0002. a year. 
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The archipelago of the Filippines was discovered in 
1521 by Fernando de Magellanes, and is now divided 
into 31 provinces, containing 6385 pueblos, and 
3,285,848 souls. In 1784, there was first created a 
‘* superintendencia de hacienda,” which in 1829 was 
transferred entirely to an Intendente. Up to the 
beginning of the present century the revenue de- 
rived from the Filippines did not cover the expense 
of their maintenance, and a situado had to be re- 
mitted from Peru. The tobacco of these islands is 
of excellent quality, and under good administration 
would yield more than all the other produce. Its 
growth is so abundant that it might easily suffice for 
the supply of the neighbouring countries of British 
and Dutch India, and even for the greater part of 
the home consumption of Spain. If the islands were 
planted with tobacco to their full capacity, and a tax 
imposed on families, Pio Pita says that they would 
yield between two and three millions of dollars to the 
Stat. 

The first Company for the development of the 
natural and commercial wealth of the Filippines was 
established in 1785, with the sanction and patronage 
of that very well-meaning sovereign, Carlos III. It 
was not, however, till the present century that the 
rule of scandalous neglect, with regard to the colonies 
of Spain, was at all departed from im this instance ; 
and it was: rather the impulse given to this remote 
part of the world by the energetic spirit of British 
commerce, than any exertion on the part of Spanish 
governments, that led even to the moderate progress 
which has been witnessed. ‘The ports of the Filip- 
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pines were long closed to foreigners, and it was only 
through the medium of contraband that the colonists 
received any impulse from foreign commerce. The 
Home Government was compelled to subsidize the 
islands with an annual payment of 250,000 dollars, 
for their maintenance in periods of tranquillity, 
instead of receiving any revenue from them; and 
twice the idea of their formal abandonment was 
seriously entertained, in consequence of the excessive 
cost of their retention. The efforts made, first by 
the Sociedad Economica, and subsequently by the 
Royal Company of the Filippines, were found to be a 
mere profitless sinking of money. They were of no 
avail whatever, because they could neither find con- 
sumers nor establish an active competition. If there 
be any value in the prohibitory system, its beauties 
were surely manifested here, where the principle was 
enforced in its uttermost rigour. ' What preverfted 
Spaniards, who had no foreign competitors, from 
extracting all attainable advantages out of their“Hast 
Indian ports? They were open to them, and closed 
to all the rest of the world. The dog-in-a-manger 
feeling was paramount and rampant. Yet, so far 
from prospering, these possessions were found to be a 
drug. The colonial ports were eventually opened, 
through the impulse of sheer necessity ; but obstacles 
were still thrown in the way of foreign commerce. 
While the ports of Europe were for the-most part 
open to Spanish shipping, a jealous and unusual pre- 
ference was given to Spanish vessels frequenting this 
colony, as if the object was to extract all they could 
from foreign nations, and give nothing in return. 
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* The Spanish flag enjoyed the benefit of differential 
duties, both in the ports of the Peninsula and at its 
entrance into all the islands. While England op- 
poses no difficulty whatever to the establishment of 
strangers in her colonies, Spain, untillately, has made 
it next to impossible—a policy self-evidently per- 
nicious, since the accession of capital and of indus- 
trious citizens must increase the sum of the wealth 
and prosperity of a state. On this subject the 
greatest ignorance has long prevailed in Spain. The 
broad and staring fact of our liberality in this respect 
has been pertinaciously denied to exist; and a royal 
order was not long since issued by a Spanish Minister 
of Finance, based upon this absurdly erroneous sup- 
position. There is a party in Spain, whose rigorous 
exclusivismo is mortally offended by the slightest con- 
descension to foreigners, and the smallest abatement 
ofmiscalled protective laws they invariably denounce 
as treason. Events have singularly falsified the 
pre@ictions of the strict-prohibition party. Fow 
possessions have had their face and their fortunes 
so changcd in a few years as the Filippines, since the 
force of the principles of modern political economy 
compelled the Government to relax their protec- 
tive regulations, and admit foreign competition to 
their ports. The following official returns of the 
exportation from the port of Manilla, at different 
periods, to the mother country and to foreign ports, 
demonstrate as well the remarkable increase of the 
last fifteen years, as the striking fact that ¢o foreign 
commerce 18 Spain exclusively indebted for this im- 
provement. 
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Declared value of goods exported from the port of Manilla in the 
years from 1805 to 1810 inclusively, during which period foreigners 
were admitted, but not tolerated :— 

Dollars. 
' In national and foreign vessels . - 1,485,289 
From 1827 to 1830, during which period 
foreigners were tolerated :-— 


In national ships . - - ‘ . 1,732,329 
' Inforeign ships . ar ; » 3,575,554 


5,507,983 
From 1836 to 1840, in which period there 
has been some further relaxation :— 
In national ships . Sy ee . 4,169,783 
- Inforeignships . : . ‘ - 8,588,614 
——_——12,758,397 —— 


For eight years after the establishment of the 
Royal Company of the Fuilippines, from 1785 to 
1793, all the wealth of Spain, before she was embar- 
rassed by the French Revolution, or lost her South 
American possessions, was applied to propping‘ up 
the prohibitive system, and it failed. In the same 
year in which the head of Louis XVI. rolled off the 
block, foreigners were for the first time admitted to 
the Filippines, although not yet tolerated. Yet still 
these islands were a burthen to the mother country, 
until 1827, when Spain had her eyes partially opened 
by the recent loss of her other colonies, and 
foreigners at last were tolerated. The Filippines 
now yield a million of dollars of annual revenue to 
Spain, and that revenue may be easily doubled by 
the establishment of commercial freedom. 

All parties admit the lamentable state of confusion 
to which the Filippines have been reduced by mis- 
governnient. Placed in the antipodes, having very 
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‘unfrequent and irregular communication with the 
mother country, and exposed to all the enervating 
effects of tropical lassitude and corruption, it is 
evident that nothing but the greatest vigour and 
energy in the central Government could impart a 
shadow of these qualities to the management of such 
distant possessions. The wonder is, not that they 
should be in a low state of vitality, but that the feeble 
grasp by which they are held should have been able 
to retain them at all. Malversation at such a dis- 
tance is considered a safe job, and the conduct of the 
members of the Council gives the cue to the lowest 
official. The insular exchequer is dilapidated in 
every shape which can be devised by ingenuity or 
fraud; and this essential business of money-making, 
when the collection and alienation of revenue is 
deemed too slow, is accelerated by processes which, 
if hot so flagrantly dishonest, are to the full as un- 
dignified and objectionable. Governors have been 
seeff to stand in the public square auctioning goods 
which they have imported as a venture, applying the 
screw of their official station to compel purchases at 
their own price, and ready to knock down any man 
with their hammer who would dispute the excellence 
of his purchase, or the equality of sack and sample. 
The evasion of customs’ duties by these persons, and 
the violation of every law in their own favour, is but 
an obvious corollary of the system. Calm observers 
predict that, unless this mode of government be 
changed, the national hatred of injustice and the con- 
tempt of feeble oppression, which actuate all man- 
kind, will lead to these inevitable results, and the loss 
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of this colony to Spain may be no very remote contin- 
gency. Here, then, is another ground for imploring 
a moderation of the factious strife, which is precipi- 
tating the final ruin of Spain—if, indeed, the ruin of 
a nation be possible. The Houses of Vituperation, 
which are called a Cortes, have neither time nor in- 
clination to attend to these colonies. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE COLONIES OF SPAIN. 


(Continued). 


Tur grandiloquence of Spain is perceptible in every 
direction. Retaining only the Filippines and Marianas 
in the East, the Governor of Manilla is called ‘*‘ Com- 
mander of Asia,” and General Claveria, with his small 
insular administration, has a higher title than Sir 
Henry Hardinge, with his gigantic sway over mil- 
lions. By a recent decrec, the Minister of Marine 
was authorised to construct six war-steamers, espe- 
cially destined for the Filippines; but this colonial 
steam-navy will doubtless exist only on paper. 

The Marianas are mere specks, north-east of the 
Fil@pines, near Japan, which are of no use except as 
penal settlements, and as producing some spices. 
Some convicts are likewise transported to the Filip- 
pines, and their labour applied to public works. 

During the past year the Spanish flag has been 
planted in the islands of Fernando Po and Annabon, 
possessions originally discovered by Spain, but of very 
slight importance, and whose value may be estimated 
from the fact of their having been abandoned by the 
Portuguese. Placed at the innermost part of the 
bend in the western coast of Africa, within four de- 
grees on each side of the equator, they are extremely 


ill adapted for European occupation, and their pro- 
® 
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ductions little suited for export. They are en- 
tirely out of the line of navigation for ships going 
round the Cape, and will be scarcely used at all for 
victualling or watering. Fernando Po is a trifle 
larger than St. Helena, while Annabon is the mere 
speck in the ocean that Ascension is, without the 
advantages of its position. The Portuguese did their 
best to cultivate the former, but found it unprofitable 
work ; and the principal wealth which the Spaniards 
have secured in this occupation is 17,000 negros, 
who, according to the government account of the 
appropriation, ‘‘ may be made very useful.’ I beg to 
recommend this obvious hint to the notice of our 
cruisers on the African coast. It is of course equi- 
vocal, and may be meant to apply to the develop- 
ment of local agriculture; but the unsuccessful la- 
bours of Portuguese agriculturists render it improba- 
ble that these islands will be devoted by their Spanish 
successors to plantation; and a voyage across the 
Atlantic, if less advantageous to the negro’s hed.th, 
would be more productive to his master’s pocket. 
17,000 able-bodied negroes, at 500 dollars per head, 
would produce, upon safe delivery, eight millions and 
a-half of dollars, or near two millions sterling. The 
intention is said to be to colonise these islands 1mme- 
diately, and send out missionaries. The interjacent 
colonies of Prince’s Island and St. Thomas’s, situate 
directly under the line, and with the two new Spanish 
islands as their outposts, have made little agricul- 
tural progress, and their continued occupation by 
Portugal seems much more a point of honour than of 
interest. Indeed, excepting the indigenous negroes, 
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‘guano, a new-found but short-lived treasure, appears 
to be the principal resource; and it is to be 
lamented that the slight surviving spirit of the 
Conquistadores is not rather applied to the ame- 
lioration and development of their five subsisting 
colonies, than to the seizure of barren tracts in the 
recesses of the pathless ocean. Better make the 
Filippines productive to the full extent of their 
capacity, than plant the crossed Lions and Castles 
upon a hundred Annabons. 

At the occupation of Fernando Po an extraordi- 
nary sight was witnessed. A negro was found by the 
Spanish commissioners within a large and ruinous 
building, going through some rude ceremonies with a 
damaged and broken chalice, in the presence of a 
large concourse of the natives. It was a solemn bur- 
lesque of the mass—their traditional imitation of the 
rités performed a century before by the Portuguese 
missionaries. No wine was used, but they conceived 
the @halice to possess a talismanic virtue. 

Although the Canary Isles are but five degrees 
south of Madeira, the difference in climate and pro- 
ductions 1s considerable. ‘The animal and feathered 
tribes in Las Islas Afortunadas are much more tro- 
pical than in the Flor do Oceano.* The heat is far 
more intense, the plumage of the singing-birds more 
gay and lively, and the camel is an indigenous animal. 
The palm-treo waves its fan-like coronal in every part 
of these islands, in Teneriffe as well as in Palma, and 
the general aspect does not differ much from the cul- 
tivated parts of the neighbouring coast of Morocco. 

* Madeira is so called by the inhabitants. 
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The Canaries. are precisely equidistant from Madeira 
and the tropic of Cancer, and their greater proximity 
to the latter makes all the difference in their wines. 
Too much heat is as prejudicial as too little, to the 
quality of the grape: the reputation of Canary wine 
has long since passed away, and the value of the pos- 
session has become proportionally impaired. The 
wine exportation, however, still constitutes the prin- 
cipal commerce of these islands. The chief shipments 
are to England, and these have unhappily been de- 
ereasing for the last quarter of a century. Previous 
to 1821, there was no separate record made in our 
annual customs’ return of the quantities retained 
for home consumption, and accurate classification 
was therefore before that period impracticable; but 
the returns have since been very accurate, and the 
following is the number of gallons of Canary wine 
on which duty was paid in England from 1821" to 
1842 inclusively :— 


(¢ 
1821 . 160,350 1829 . 101,699 1836 . 54,584 
1822 . 129,620 1830 . 101,892 1837 . 42,146 


1823 . 123,036 1831 . 94,803 1838 . 97,979 
1824 . 117,428 1832 . 72,803 1839 . 35,178 
1825. 167,108 1833 . 69,621 1840 . 29,489 
1826. 134,445 1834 . 62,186 1841 . 25,772 


, 1827 . 152,938 1835 . 52,862 1842 . 21,169 
1828 137,953 


It is highly probable that the exportation of Canary 
wines to England will entirely cease, in the event of 
the expected reductions taking place in the white 
wines of Xerez, Madeira, Lisbon, and Sicily; and 
Teneriffe being admittedly an inferior article to any 
of those just mentioned, our sole consumption of it 
will bein our colonies. The same doom of exclusion 
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from the British market impends over our own Cape, 
should the duty upon other wines be considerably 
diminished. This falling off of 85 per cent. in our 
consumption of Teneriffe is unexampled in the whole 
circle of our wine trade, and covering such a number 
of years, and being so gradual, it may fairly be 
assumed as permanent. The large importation of 
1838 was accidental, and arose from an insufficient 
supply of Madeiras and Marsalas in that year. The 
only large import we have lately received from the 
Canaries was some camels for a menagerie. | 

The loss of her South American colonies may be 
little felt by Spain, if it have the effect of concen- 
trating her energies into an entire dependence upon 
herself, and into a development of her great internal 
resources. ‘I'he remembrance of what the Moors were 
in Spain should shame the Spaniard of the present 
da¥, and a glance at their astonishing achievements 
should be the strongest stimulant to exertion. En- 
during monuments of their minute toil, their untiring 
industry, and prodigal magnificence, have survived 
the wreck of centuries, in the Alcazar of Seville, the 
Alhambra of Granada, and the Arizapha of Cordova. 
The ordinary revenue of Abderrahman I[II., Caliph 
of Cordova, in the 10th century, according to the 
testimony of an Arabic historian, amounted annually 
to 12,945,000 dinars, or about 144,000,000 livres 
tournois—a sum surpassing the united revenues of 
all the Christian monarchs his contemporaries ; and 
(if the difference in the value of money be allowed 
for) more than sixfold the revenue of modern Spain, 
even before she lost the mineral wealth of Southern 
America. 
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It was from the mineral wealth of Spain herself 
that these mighty stores were extracted—a wealth so 
far from being exhausted that in truth it is not half 
explored, and no country in Europe is believed to 
contain in every direction such valuable ores of all 
descriptions. It is fit that Spaniards be roused from 
their inglorious slumber, their fitful dreams, or 
waking madness of feud and party strife ; that they be 
twitted with the exploits of their infidel predecessors, 
the recital of their indefatigable toils ; and that proud 
and lounging beggary be started by a thrilling trum- 
pet-blast. Where squalid rags and lazy penury 
affront the passing eye to-day, and where there is 
hardly sufficient revenue raised to pay the dishonest 
custom-house officers and keep the roads in repair, 
the Caliph of Cordova a century after Tarif’s inva- 
sion never moved abroad without an escort of twelve 
thousand horse, the girdle and scimitar of each rider 
blazing with gold. H1s seraglio was composed of six 
thousand three hundred persons. The presents Ynade 
to him by his favourite, Abou-Malec, on being pro- 
moted to the post of Grand Vizier, consisted of four 
thousand pounds weight of pure gold, four hundred 
and twenty thousand sequins in silver ingots, five 
hundred ounces of amber, three hundred ounces of 
camphor, thirty pieces of gold tissue so rich that a 
Caliph alone could wear it, ten robes of Khorassan 
marten and a hundred of other furs, forty-eight 
caparisons and gold and silken harnesses, four thou- 
sand pounds of silk, fifteen steeds of the finest Arab 
race with trappings and housings complete for royalty, 
besides a quantity of Persian carpeting, coats of 
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mail, swords, bucklers, and lances—borne in long and 
magnificent procession, and followed by forty male 
and twenty female slaves of rare beauty, whose col- 
lars and bracelets sparkled with priceless pearls. 
A eulogistic poem was likewise presented by the 
new minister, but of this we shall only say that it 
doubtless smelt of the amber. 

This monarch, to whom but a limb of Spain gave 
such enormous wealth, built within a league of Cor- 
dova the palace and garden of Arizapha or Zehra, 
in honour of his favourite sultana, whose name this 
marvellous retreat bore. The most celebrated archi- 
tects from Constantinople sketched its plan, and the 
ablest artists assisted in its execution. A hundred 
marble columns adorned the interior of the edifice, 
the materials having been transported from Africa, 
Greece, and Italy. The Grecian marble was a pre- 
set from the Emperor. The hall of audience was 
of incredible splendour ; its walls incrusted with gold 
andrecious stones. As in all the Moorish palaces, 
there was a fountain in the centre, with an extensive 
basin, adorned with figures of birds and quadrupeds, 
of wonderful execution and immense price; while 
overhead was suspended a pearl of extraordinary 
size, and of value defying computation, which, to 
secure the Caliph’s courted alliance, had likewise 
been presented by the Emperor. This wonderful 
summer palace and its gardens took nearly a quarter 
of a century to complete, and upon their construction 
and adornment was expended the enormous sum of 
seventy-two millions of livres tournois. The city of 


Cordova contained six hundred mosques, nine hun- 
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dred baths, and two hundred thousand houses; and 
the caliphate comprised eighty large towns, and three 
hundred of the second class; while the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, from the Sierra, which borders on La 
Mancha, to the ocean, were cheered and gladdened 
by twelve thousand villages, where now there are 
scarcely twelve. 

It was from the mineral wealth of their compact 
little kingdom that the Abderrahmans chiefly ex- 
tracted all this prosperity. Quicksilver, iron and 
copper, were raised in great quantities, and exported 
daily -to Africa and the Hast. The ports of the 
Greek empire were constantly resorted to by the 
merchants of southern Spain. The silks of Granada, 
and the cloths of Murcia, had then the highest repu- 
tation; and these and other requisites of luxury were 
in great demand amongst the opulent residents of 
Byzantium. Of the treasures amassed during ten- 
turies a large portion was thus transferred to Spain. 
The wealth and expensive indulgences of Alexatidria 
gave likcwise encouragement and development to 
Hispano-Moorish commerce. The tempered steel of 
Cordova and Toledo was in great request in a 
chivalrous and warlike age, and the Saracens of 
Africa purchased their cuirasses as well as their 
scimitars from their brothers in Spain. The whole 
Mediterranean seaboard was strewn with treasures, 
as the interior was filled with mineral wealth. The 
rubies of Bajar and Malaga, the amethysts of Car- 
tagena, the pearls of Catalunia, and the coral of 
Andalucia, were highly esteemed throughout Europe 
and the Kast. Amongst the natural productions thus 
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‘shipped in large quantities from the Peninsula, were 
amber, myrrh, saffron, sulphur and ginger; and 
amongst the principal sources of the Cordovan 
Caliphs’ wealth were the mines of gold and silver 
with which their dominions abounded, and of which 
the value cannot be defined. It is idle, without 
energetic action, to expect to restore this El Dorado. 
Golden showers of wealth do not fall any more than 
of manna; no capons, ready roasted, flew through 
the streets of Cérdova; the Moors had neither gold 
for a wish, nor silver for a sigh, nor comfort nor 
luxury without active habits of exertion. Their steel 
was more heated and hammered than any other in 
Europe, if it attained to a higher temper. Their 
gems were not formed from the morning dew, 
but gathered from the depths of ocean; their silk 
was not the offal of a worm, but the produce of a 
thdusand looms. They were men to neither lounge 
nor despair. ‘There is a talisman within the grasp of 
the Spaniard of the present day, which, if he strongly 
grasp it, may yet revive these marvels. That talis- 
man is enlightened commerce; that charm is honour- 
able industry. | 7 
The isolated points which Spain retains on the 
northern coast of Africa, and which, from their limited 
extent, can scarcely be called colonies, have been 
reduced to.the verge of ruin, as well as the Filippimes 
and Canaries, by prohibitory laws and miscalled pro- 
tective duties; and the Ayuntamiénto of Ceuta has 
just forwarded a memorial to the Government, im- 
ploring it to declare that town an open port under 


reasonable conditions. There scems, indeed, to be 
rd] 
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every likelihood that the force of circumstances will 
compel, ere long, the adoption of moderate free- 
trade principles, not only in the colonies, but in 
all the ports, of Spain. The recent dispute with 
Morocco will probably have the effect of making the 
emperor forego the rather absurd idea that the 
Spanish crown is his tributary for its African pos- 
sessions, together with his claim to pretended arrears. 
The strip of territory, tuo, as far as Serra Bulbones, 
will probably be definitively annexed to Ceuta, as 
stipulated between General Bution and Cid Moham- 
med Omimon, Pasha of Tangier. Three strong forts 
should be here erected by Spain for the defence of 
her line. Vellez, La Gumera, and Alhucemas, will 
be of little use, unless a league at least of neutral 
territory be marked off for purposes of traffic, and 
the Maroquins bound, by treaty, neither to construct 
works nor carry arms within it. At Melilla likewise 
Spain should be empowered to re-establish the. ad- 
vanced forts of S. Lorenzo, S. Miguel, and S. ¥ran- 
cisco, and annex a strip of territory of at least a 
league. The garrison of Chafarinas (the Zafarine 
islands) must have the right to cut wood on the 
adjoining lands, and the possession of the island of 
Peregil be respected, or the African colonies of Spain 
will be a profitless burden. The Caracoles islands, 
which she likewise holds, are of inconsiderable value. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 


COLONIAL SLAVERY—-THE CONSPIRACY OF 
MATANZAS. 


Tue energy of O’Donnell’s character, and the 
activity of his mind and habits, would make him an 
extremely good governor of such a possession as 
Cuba, but for the unhappy obliquity of vision which 
leads him to regard the slave-trade with favour. “ La 
traite” has seldom, of late years, been more successful 
than under the rule of this governor ; and but for the 
activity of our cruisers, the sale of black flesh on the 
Cuban coast would be as common as that of black 
pueldings in the ventas of Spain. By one of those 
singular, but never-ceasing agencies of Providential 
retr#oution, which commend the drugged chalice to 
the poisoner’s lip, and hoist the engineer with his 
own petard, the greater Spanish Antilla has become 
convulsed with more than its usual eruptiveness 
under the sway of the most prominent of slave-trade 
rulers, and the conspiracy of the present year (1844) 
at Matanzas, will be long remembered with shud- 
dering. I notice this movement, because its causes 
are old and deeply seated, and because last year those 
seeds were plentifully scattered by O’Donnell, and 
others, which have led to such disastrous results. 
The unbending military character of O’Donnell’s 
mind and government, caused great and striking seve- 
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rities to be practised amongst the negro population ; 
the idea indeed generally prevails throughout the 
island, that no rule but that of terror can repress, to 
the due limit of innocuousness, a population in which 
the black and coloured races so immensely prepon- 
derate; and if love and kindness be practicable 
agencies in the intercourse with a race which it is 
determined to continue enslaved: (a postulate, per- 
haps, which may be denied), the Cuban planters, and 
present governing body, are not the men to exhaust, or 
to try fairly these milder means. he island has now, 
for ten years, (during which the neighbouring British 
Antilla—Jamaica—has enjoyed the blessings of eman- 
cipation,) been like a country abounding with volcanic 
formations, bursting forth into eruption after erup- 
tion, and giving a glimpse of the terrible destruction 
which may one day light upon all its white inhabi- 
tants, when a vent shall be found for its hidden fifes. 
One must have been a resident for some time at 
Havana to be fully aware of the horrid fear of its 
black population which lurks in the breasts of its 
scattered whites, of the perpetual dread of a midnight 
rising, the blenching lps and pallid cheeks produced 
by every unaccustomed sound which is borne on the 
island breezes, and the feeling of which none but 
dare-devilscan rid themselves: ‘‘Incedimus per ignes sup- 
positos cinert doloso.” England is, of course, intensely 
hated by the slave-dealers all over the world, for that 
truest of all'reasons, because she spoils their’ trade: 
in Cuba she is ‘hated with a peculiar bitterness. Our 
great, and on the whole, successful experiment of 
freedom has been tried and completed at their doors. 
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” Vice detests the rebuke of its neighbour, Virtue ; but, 
above all, they are swayed by a deep-seated resent- 
ment against us for inspiring their wretched bonds- 
men with the taste for liberty. ‘The Cuban negro 
has heard of his Jamaica brother, and of equality, 
justice, and the dignity of man ; he has heard a whis- 
pering about free blacks cultivating their own farms, 
and driving their own gigs; the Cuban too is human, 
fired with human cupidity, and with human ambi- 
tion; is it strange that the Cuban planter, who is 
still determined to be served by lashed hounds in the 
guise of his fellow-men, should be unable to sleep one 
night in the year in security? Blame not English 
justice, weak, misguided man! but blame yourself and 
the odious policy of your country. 

This hatred of England, arising from our indirect 
interferencé with their system of predial servitude, has 
b&ome so marked and blinding, that, at every fresh 
negro insurrection, a large direct share in the origin of 
th@disturbances is attributed to our countrymen; and 
we were charged by the entire press of Spain, with a 
leading part in the recent revolt of Matanzas. ‘‘ The 
movement,” said these honest and dispassionate wit- 
nesses, “was directed by a committee of five mem- 
bers. Placido was the president, and the four others 
were two mulattos, and two Englishmen. ‘This latter 
circumstance is worthy of note.” It 1s worthy of note 
as being an utter falsehood. Under Providence it 
does seem that the sense of fear will eventually rid 
this island of the curse of slavery; and that Brazil will 
be indebted to a similar cause for the emancipation of 
her black population. The groundless persuasion of 
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selfish interest would probably never yield to any ‘ 
powers of reasoning or considerations of religion ; it 
is human passion that will vanquish human passion, 
cupidity will be overcome by fear. ‘ Soon,” says 
Cooper’s old hunter, ‘you will see fire fight fire.” 
The murders of inoffensive proprietors in Brazil by 
servants, denaturalised and demoralised by the taint 
of slavery, and the incessant risings and massacres 
in Cuba, will do more to extinguish this inhuman 
institution, than the efforts of zealous thousands of 
emissaries and lecturers. 

It is the boast of Spaniards, sitting and writing in 
Madrid, that the vigilant intelligence and compact 
union of the whites render triumph to the negroes 
impossible; that they may revolt as often as they 
please, and slay defenceless isolated whites, burn 
plantations and ingenios, and make the diabolical 
efforts at universal destruction which characterise their 
risings, but that their attempts will never succeed. 
There is a brutality in this familiar boast, and if'the 
mode of urging it, which negro brutality can scarce 
eclipse; and the mind which can coolly contemplate 
the incessant recurrence of such horrors little deserves 
to be envied. The boast, however, is quite misplaced ; 
and the danger which Madrileho pamphleteers so 
fondly depreciate is, in truth, appalling. Facts speak 
for themselves. The peace of the island is maintained 
only by the perpetual presence of a large military 
force; every considerable town is a garrison, and the 
selected governor is always an eminent military com- 
mander. An active and unrelaxing system of free- 
masonry, which buries all feuds in whatever relates to 
this question of life and death, has perpetually to be 
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‘ maintained amongst the white population; and with 
all the diligence of watch-and-ward which is observed 
upon every plantation, with the large supplies of fire- 
arms with which locked recesses of the sugar-house 
are supplied, with the abundance of active zeal with 
which the communications are kept up from one plan- 
tation to another, and between the various plantations 
and the nearest military stations, no rising ever takes 
place that several whites are not horribly butchered, 
usually in the midst of sleep, and without power of 
resistance though a park of artillery were at hand. 
The feverish anxiety which this begets, the nervous 
and besetting insecurity, the waking sounds and 
hideous dreams at the solemn dead of night, the wear- 
and-tear of human life, of human hearts and happi- 
ness, 1s too frightful a price to pay for the maintenance 
of an accursed code; and turning even upon the ques- 
ti6n of interest, many years cannot elapse before the 
last trace of slavery in Cuba is abolished. 

@,ach new conspiracy is more skilfully organised 
than its predecessors, and realised on a larger scale. 
The sway of human passions, boundless and unscru- 
pulous, suddenly let loose, and tremendously active 
in proportion to their previous constraint, characterises 
these fearful heavings and upturnings of human society. 
Like the carnival of the nations of Southern Europe, 
in which they clank their moment-loosed chains in the 
ears of their despotic rulers, the negro insurrection is 
a savage orgie, but, unlike it, mirth is not here a 
safety-valve. Blood and destruction are the only 
thoughts of these 





“Children of the Sun, 
® With whom revenge is virtue.” 
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The scheme of every negro conspiracy is total spolia- 
tion and extermination of the whites. The spirit of 
De Balzac’s “ Vautrin” is theirs :—‘ Let us plunge in 
a bath of blood and gold—we thus shall wash out 
every stain.” With them it is the stain of birth and 
race; and their feelings, like those of the wild horse 
towards his cruelly goading rider, are savage, fierce, 
and pitiless—a hoof in his heart and a crunch at his 
skull ! | 

The leading man in the recent insurrection of 
Matanzas was a mulatto named Placido, a name not 
wholly unknown in Spain; for in the early part of 
1843 thére appeared in most of the Madrid journals 
some verses by a Cuban poet, verses full of literary 
errors, but mspired by an ardent imagination, and 
impregnated by an almost savage sublimity of thought. 
In short, they were the verses of no common man, 
and evidently directed to no common aims. The 
author of these poems was the mulatto Placido, who 
figured as the head of the Matanzas conspiracy. “Ie 
it was who organised the recent great rebellion, and 
verse was one of his means of inciting the black popu- 
lation to revolt. To a rare energy in composition, 
Placido, whose name could only be deemed charac- 
teristic in the spirit of the proverb, that ‘* smooth 
water runs deep,” united great powers of persuasion, 
a fiery imagination, a rapid, and vehement, and irre- 
sistible eloquence. Yet he was also a politician, and 
could bide his time. He seemed born for a revolu- 
tionist. His person was very commanding. In the 
admixture of races which formed his blood the white 
slightly predominated, and he joined Wuropean intel- 
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* ligence to African fire. His face is described as of 
uncommon beauty, his colour a rich brown, his eyes 
large, lustrous, perhaps rather too fiery, his teeth 
most regular and of shining whiteness, his mouth 
well-formed, though the lips were slightly swelled, 
and with a touch of cruelty. His manners were win- 
ning and popular, his influence over the coloured 
classes of Cuba unbounded, his allusions to their de- 
graded state incessant and goading,—in all respects 
he was a most dangerous character. Ie was one of 
the few accomplished agitators who have united pre- 
eminent powers as a revolutionary poet, as a writer 
of songs for the people, that he might afterwards write 
their laws, to great and unrivalled capacity as a man 
of action. He was adapted alike for the closet and 
the stage (rare versatility of genius !) for the relear- 
sal and performance of the drama of life, and shone 
net more in theoretical disquisition than, in practical 
illustration and development. The union of such 
qualities in any walk of life is rare, but, in a revolu- 
tionist, tremendous. And, from a cursory perusal of 
his poems, and of the doctrines with which they are 
impregnated, I may congratulate the Cubanos that, 
owing to the turn of events, they were not exposed 
for more than a few hours to the dictatorship of the 
poet, Placido. 

Throughout the whole of last year, this accomplished 
mulatto of Matanzas was laying his foundations, deep 
and wide. He was forced to work in secret, entirely 
by sap and mine; but the feelings of intense hatred 
which actuate the black and coloured races towards 
the white respected the mystory of Placido’s moves 
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ments, and prevented his cabala from being revealed. 
His plans were grand and comprehensive. The en- 
tire white race throughout the island was to be exter- 
minated at one fell swoop! a republic, another and 
more perfect Hayti, was to be raised on the ruins of 
Spanish domination; the civil offices and military 
commands were to be filled by mulattos, and the 
blacks were to form the standing army. The scheme, 
it must be confessed, was a plausible one, and the 
distribution of place and power judiciously con- 
ceived. Printing-presses, powder dépéts, and collec- 
tions of arms, were to be seized simultaneously—all 
the elements, in short, of modern and enlightened 
administration (be sure that the poet would not for- 
get the press) ; and so frightful was the danger which 
the white Cubanos ran, so horrid the abyss into which 
they were on the point of plunging, that, according to 
the strongest and most conclusive appearances, there 
was not a single coloured man throughout the island 
who was not affiliated to the conspiracy. The mulatios 
were invariably assigned as leaders, and the blacks 
as the brute instruments. The ramifications of the 
plot extended into every family, and the most trusted 
coloured servants were to be the agents of domestic 
murder. A taste of the sweets of slavery ! 

The Thursday in Holy Week, when the churches 
are filled with the white population, was fixed for the 
scene of swift and general carnage. The signal was 
to be given simultaneously throughout the island by 
the burning of all the sugar-canes, and of most of the 
principal houses. ‘The cafiaverals and the dwellings 
on the plantations were to be a ueereninare ape. 


tated by fire. 
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For the rest, the word was “la muerte y la destruc- 
cion!” ‘The Spaniards themselves, when they escaped 
from the horrid crisis, admitted that the plan was 
admirably conceived. The cooks. were to poison their 
masters, and the caleseros, with their coach-horses, to 
form a corps of cavalry. ‘The premature discovery of 
the plot was owing to no treachery, but to the conver- 
sation of some of the conspirators being by chance 
overheard, and to an obscure warning from a young 
female slave in love with her European master. ‘The 
alarm thus conveyed was not given till the morning of 
the day which was fixed for the insurrection, and the 
soldiers were privately planted in their barracks but an 
hour or two before the time. Matanzas was the centre 
of the insurrectionary movement, and was therefore 
fixed to lead it off. So much of the secret conversa- 
tion had been caught, that the names of the leaders all 
trénspired, and they were arrested as the first firebrand 
was applied. 500 prisoners were instantly made, and 
the®arrests were for the moment suspended, because 
the carcel of Matanzas would hold no more. 

The negroes, finding themselves discovered and ex- 
posed to the imminent peril of death for their share 
in the conspiracy, resolved to slay, in the first instance, 
as many of their antagonists as possible. ‘I'wo entire 
families in Matanzas were poisoned by their slaves ; 
but two hundred slaves were butchered en revanche. 
Matanzas became indeed “a place of slaughter.” * 
Even after the discovery was made, and all the secret 
machinery of the conspiracy was laid bare to whites 
and blacks, the insurrection continued in some ingenios, 


* Such is the meaning of the name, in Spanish. 
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and overseers were flung into, their sugar-boilers. 
Other arrests were made ; straggling parties of black 
and coloured men were remorselessly shot down; of 
‘those who were seized living, many were put to the 
torture, with a view to extract from them the names of 
their associates, and not a few expired beneath the 
infliction of the lash. Such atrocious severities natu- 
rally produced a re-action. The third day there was 
an outburst in the district of Palos; the fifth there 
was one within four leagues of Havana. These isolated 
insurrectionary movements were of course eventually 
put down; but during the interlude of anarchy the 
blacks supped full of horrors. The planters, whom 
they could reach, were massacred; and those whom 
they could not reach, had their property destroyed. 
Terror, instead of restraining, stimulated them to fresh 
daring ; during one day the panegyric of slavery 
might be read by the light of full twenty plantatien~ 
fires; the laws which give man a property in man 
received their comment in the destruction of all yao- 
perty. In one day, too, six eminent commercial houses 
were utterly broken, and failed for immense sums. 
Premature disclosure alone prevented tremendous 
results. From every side arose a plaintive cry of un- 
mistakable terror: ‘‘ Dios salve la isla! Dios tenga 
misericordia de nos !” 

Two barrels of arsenic were seized, which were 
designed to poison the troops; the white women were 
to become the negroes’ wives; and the King, a mulatto, 
who bore his own portrait with a crown and mantle, 
was arrested! ‘The power of this formidable conspi- 
racy was greatly augmented by the impulse which 
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* Governor O’Donnell’s protection gave to the slave- 
trade. Within the few previous months more than 
3,000 additional slaves had been imported, and the 
island, at the period of the rising, was surrounded 
with slave-ships. The mulatto leaders, too, were 
known to be in correspondence with the free black 
republic of Hayti, and the negro hatred of Spaniards, 
in both islands, exploded simultaneously. In revolu- 
tionised Hispaniola the instruments of extermination 
were to be the bullet and the sword; in Cuba,-the 
torch and arsenic. The affrighted) Spamiards had 
recourse to measures of extreme cruelty. 800 slaves 
and mulattos were thrown into the dungeons of Ma- 
tanzas, and 200 of these were shot without legal trial ! 
The rest were for the most part strangled in prison. 
In Havana 260 were arrested for affiliation to the 
general conspiracy, and the grand total of prisoners 
w& eventually 2000. The planters, poor men, de- 
plored the losses entailed by “indispensable chastise- 
mefft ;” each strangled slave being worth 500 dollars, 
and no compensation from the state ! 

Amongst the heads of the conspiracy, all mulattos, 
a calesero, or caléche-driver, was led before a file of 
soldiery, and shot upon the instant. The most con- 
spicuous of the other leaders were, the owner of a 
spirit-shop in Matanzas, the brother of a dentist there 
in extensive practice, and, transcendant above all his 
colleagues, the poet-revolutionist, Placido. He. was 
armed to the teeth, ready to emerge as chief leader 
of the enterprise, and destined, doubtless, in his own 
mind, for prime minister, when the officers of the law 


and military fell upon him. He made a tremendous 
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struggle, fired three pistols, killing or wounding a man 
at each discharge, and then hacked and hewed away 
with his sword, speedily making for himself a ring of 
more than its span, and clearing a space around him as 
rapidly as an Utreran bull when he rushes into the 
circus. But a soldier’s musket soon brought him to 
the ground, and bleeding and faint he was flung into 
the Matanzas carcel. 

Both mulattos and negroes at first were obstinate, 
and declined to make any revelations. Then, in the 
year of grace, 1844, was resorted to by free and en- 
lightened Spaniards the horrid process of torture, to 
wring from agony the truth or falsehood (as the case 
might be) which would make sufficiently wide-spread 
the circle of vengeance. For many years past every 
species of torture has been prohibited by Spanish 
legislation ; and from Asturias to Andalucia there is 
no vecino who will not tell you that ‘ el tormentotin 
whatever shape is repugnant to the spirit of the age.” 
Colonial practice is somewhat different from metrpo- 
litan theory. Both the negro and mulatto prisoners 
were lashed without exception and without mercy, 
until they consented to make some sort of disclosure, 
or fainted under the infliction. Human nature for 
the most part yielded. The bulk of the prisoners 
confessed, the secret springs and ramifications of the 
conspiracy were all disclosed, and the plan was ac- 
knowledged to be of ancient date. From many a 
quivering lip came forth the name of ‘“ Placido!” 
Let not those condemn too readily their weakness who 
know not by experience the horrors of the torture. 
According to the municipal law of the Spanish Antillas 
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' the slave may be flogged without limit, but the scourge 
is not permitted to be applied to the back of a freeman. 
Every one of the mulatto prisoners was a free citizen. 
When therefore they were lashed, the constitution was 
grossly violated ; but one of the last subjects of praise 
or reflection to a Spaniard is the first in other coun- 
tries—legal right. 

_ As might be expected from his character and posi- 
tion, Placido bore with the resolution of a stoic the 
rude and unsparing stripes, with which his broad 
shoulders and back, down to the haunches, were 
speedily covered, with the brutality of a Russian 
knouting. Nota groan nor a sigh escaped him; but he 
fainted away at last from loss of blood, and with such 
little apparent change that the executioners continued 
their butchery for some time after he was senseless. 
He was then loosed from the triangles and tied to a 
nefghbouring stake, after the mummery of a five 
minutes’ court-martial. He was still senseless when 
bowhd to the stake—lifeless, for all that his verdugos 
knew to the contrary. Revenge must not be de- 
frauded of its victim. General O’Donnell has made it 
rather a familiar practice in Cuba for that which calls 
itself the law to tie dead men to a stake and shoot 
them. Placido was thus tried and shot; but ere he 
received the fusillade he recovered from his fainting-fit 
sufficiently to exclaim in an audible tone :—“‘ Los dias 
de la esclavitud son contados!” ‘*'The days of slavery 
are numbered.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PARTY AND FACTION.—-GENERAL DEDUCTIONS. 


~ Ture blinding power of faction, and the insatiable 
rapacity of hungry and interested supporters, make 
each successive government in Spain choose, for its 
first act, the absurd exhibition of a felo de se. Every 
situation, high and low, held under the previous 
administration, is remorselessly cleared of its occu- 
pants; aud eager partisans, without experience, and 
equally perhaps without capacity, are thrust into the 
yet warm berths of the begegared outcasts from place. 
Thus thousands of conspirators and incipient rebels 
are created at once in a fermented mass, and evil &nd 
active spirits set to work for the destruction of the 
government which has displaced them. No _prtfes- 
sional career, no pursuits of commerce, no honest or 
profitable industry, is open to absorb them, and 
repress their mischievous energies. ‘They have but 
one métier—to turn out as fast as possible the new 
administration, and reinstate their protectors in power 
and themselves in subordinate offices. Conspiracies 
are instantly set on foot, and hatched and fostered in 
secret clubs. The prevalent vice of Empleomania 
renders equally discontented the troops of active and 
intelligent men who are turned out, and the crowds of 
the minister's own ‘adherents, whom it is impossible to 
satisfy. Like children born with an hereditary disease, 
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the seeds of destruction are imbibed by Spanish minis- 
ters with the earliest principle of vitality. ‘Till this 
is amended, there is no peace for Spain. 

Party spirit is a vice at home, it is here a poisonous 
bane. It leads to an enormous inequality of taxation, 
which in a free country is incredible. The party 
whose majority is returned to the Ayuntamiénto coolly 
proceeds to make the minority pay the taxes, inflicting 
frequently on the community the most unjust and 

one-sided assessments. There is little or no publicity 
given to an operation of such paramount importance 
as the imposing of the taxation of a district; and 
though detailed lists of names and items are required 
by law to be published, this is only one out of ten 
thousand things required by abstract law to be done, 
but determined by concrete laziness to be neglected. 
It would be well to associate with the Ayuntamiéntos 
th@ principal contributors in making and partitioning 
the annual assessment, to attach penalties to the 
ab#nce of the fullest publicity, and to have a_per- 
manent board of appeal, of high character. By this 
means, that worst and meanest description of venge- 
ance, which consists in dishonestly mulcting a poli- 
tical antagonist, might be henceforth avoided, and some 
popular acquaintance made with the rudiments of 
constitutional hberty. ‘The provincial departments 
of the Hacienda or treasury are now regarded as a 
national calamity ; and Esbirros extort and convert to 
their own uses Jarge sums from the timid and from 
those of easy disposition, under fearful threats, as 
arrears of old standing suddenly come to light ! 


One of the worst results of political hostility in 
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Spain is, that it has set on foot an extensive and im- 
moral system of espionage, encouraged and supported 
by each successive government. The remotest cities 
share in this grievous annoyance, and private life is 
embittered by suspicion. But the demoralisation of 
the army is a still more fatal consequence, and is 
promoted by this means, independently of pecuniary 
corruption. | 

Political hatred here is barbed with the malignity 
of true southern vengeance. The ancient and noble 
Spanish character runs the risk, unhappily, of being 
supplanted by falsehood, perfidy, and malice; and the 
intense ferocity of partisanship is carried to such terrible 
lengths that, one politician having heartlessly spoken 
irreverently of a deceased member of the rival party, 
another stated that, if he chanced to survive the person 
who offered the insult, he hoped to have “ the satisfac- 
tion of spitting on his carcase!” They havea forcible 
adage for political apostacy : “ La tratcion es aceptada, 
pero el traidor es aborrecido.”—‘‘ The treason is accepted, 
but the traitor is abhorred !” 

The intensity with which the passions, excited by 
political frenzy, rage here, cannot be conceived in our 
northern latitudes. It follows men to the grave, and 
defiles their tombs. A republican “ notability ” died 
the other day, and as his body was removed to its last 
resting-place some members of the rival party, from a 
remote part of the town, sent up fireworks! It was 
well that the offenders could not be detected, for, un- 
questionably, their blood would have been shed. ‘The 
exclamation of one of the insulted party, when a 
certain individual was pointed out as the probable 
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Instigator of the outrage, was—‘ We yet will dance 
upon his grave ! ” 

They note the funerals of each other’s “ notabili- 
ties,” with the view of picking holes, and detecting 
subjects of ridicule and remark. Thus a most accurate 
register is kept of how many gentlemen make their 
appearance at the obsequies of a deceased politician ; 
how many in black coats, how many in long coats, how 
many jacket-men, how many shoeless ragamuffins! 
At every public ayuntamiénto, or gathering, a certain 
number of idle vagabonds always collect, and these are 
discounted from the funeral demonstration. It is a 
glorious triumph to be able to make the bitter remark: 
‘* At so-and-so’s funeral (calling the deceased by some 
insulting nickname), the only black coats were the men 
who carry torches !” 

Violent political pamphlets are a weapon as much in 
fashion now in Spain as they were in England during 
the dynasty of Napoleon and the trial of Queen Caro- 
line No sooner had Espartero fallen, than a succession 
of the most odious, so-called, histories of his life and 
politica] career teemed from every press ; and when the 
editors of the Eco del Comercio were arrested on the 
charge of attempting to assassinate Narvaez, out came 
a pamphlet to prejudge them, entitled ‘“ Los Perio- 
dista- Asesinos !” 

Recent political events have served very much to 
embitter social life in Andalucia, and reduce it, alas! 
in this respect, to a level with the rest of Spain. The 
withering simoom that has blown over the north and 
east, has extended to the southern tracts of the king- 
dom, and the delightful gaiety, insouciance, and laissez 
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aller of the Moorish Spaniard, has suffered no little 
from the events which have made Andalucia the theatre 
of a revolutionary struggle. The devil take their pro- 
nunciamiéntos ! No man, native or stranger, can move 
in or out without being suspected, and a system of 
coercive police has established itself which leaves no 
one safe. In the month of September, amongst the 
fifty-four persons seized by the political chief, Bueno, 
in the Café del Turco, at Seville, for supposed po- 
litical delinquencies, there were no fewer ‘than three 
Englishmen! And in the following month an United 
States General was lodged in the Castle of Santa 
Catalina, at Cadiz, for no other crime than a free 
statement of his opinions in the cafés, and other 
places of public resort. A secret police is said to 
have been organised by the present Gefe of Cadiz, 
with a view chiefly to the detection of the adherents 
of Ayacuchismo; who, however, confident in thtir 
strength and numbers, conspire openly, if conspiring 
it can be termed which appears to have no definitéve 
design, beyond the hope of climbing their ancient 
cucana (mat de cocagne), and getting again at the good 
things on top of it, should the progress of events 
permit. Cadiz and Seville will follow, not lead or 
guide. They are too lazy and insouciant for that. 
Political hatreds have not burst as yet into many 
assassinations; though the only marvel is, that the 
intensity of the passions in motion has not repeatedly 
led to this result. The practice of carrying secret 
arms is now very general; and each man is a self- 
constituted esbirro for protection against those who, 
he imagines, conspire against his life. At the exit 
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from the theatre at midnight, people are especially 
watchful—a pleasant state of things! ‘The dreams 
and the waking thoughts of all men during the autumn 
and winter have been of a reaccion, and arms have 
been constantly stored for the struggle which was 
momentarily apprehended. One assassination did take 
place—that of the unfortunate Ocio Pinedo—whose 
only fault was that he wagged too loose a tongue ; 
and its perpetrators were never found. For many 
months no man felt safe who had heart enough to 
speak his political sentiments freely; for, in the 
words of Arcilla :— 


‘‘ No hay contra el desleal seguro puerto, 
Ni enemigo mayor que el encubierto.”’ 


‘There is no security against the disloyal, no enemy 
more formidable than the covert traitor!” 

2 eLhe moderate men of Spain have a hunger and 
thirst of government. The wise and the grave are 
weery of contemplating the spectacle of Jawless juntas 
and a political soldiery, of local and self-constituted 
bodies, which rise up on every petty occasion, address 
or dictate to the sovereign, in absolute independence 
of the Government, and present a sad spectacle of 
utter disorder and anarchy. It is well that munici- 
palities should be independent; but it is ill that they 
should affect the pretension of usurping the powers 
of the Executive, and wielding high prerogative. It 
is well that there should be a national militia; but it 
is ill that this body, instead of obeying the Govern- 
ment, should impose its will as a law, and mulct the . 
people, as has been too often witnessed of late, by 
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forced and insupportable imposts. It is right that there 
should be an army; but it is not to be endured that 
it should make laws with the bayonet, and shoot 
ministers into office from the mouths of its artillery. 
Audacious factions must be curbed, irregular am- 
bition controlled; and an echo must be found for 
that cry of peace which is raised from every point 
of the Spanish monarchy. 

Spain, amid all her misfortunes, is great and beau- 
tiful still, and the national character, with all its vices, 
is still pre-eminently noble. The lightest, gayest 
hearts of. Europe are to be found amongst her sons, 
and, unless where they are swayed by political frenzy, 
they are still the receptacle of every generous senti- 
ment. The mas picaro y pillo amongst them is ever 
the lofty cabailero. They may be revengeful, but 
they are seldom base; they may be daring, but they 
are never mean. They may rob on the highway, but 
they do not steal; they may be cruel, murderous even 
at times, but never without sophistical justificatisn, 
presumed necessity, or to revenge what they regard as 
atrocious wrongs. ‘There is more turpitude in one 
_ London police sheet than in a month’s record of all 
that passes in the bosom of Spain. ‘There are more 
cruel, heartless, and atrocious murders, too, in the 
British Islands than in the wide Peninsula, with its 
equivocal character. ‘‘Get a good name (says the 
Spaniard) and lie a-bed till noon.” Personal outrage I 
believe to be rarer here than in England, considerably 
rarer than in Ireland, and even bandit outrages do not 
equalize the scales. Conduct yourself properly, and 
you will find security in almost every part of Spain. 
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The natives are proud of maintaining the national cha- 
racter of “ buenos Espanoles” in their intercourse with 
strangers; and there are few Spaniards who would 
not shudder in their dealings to be regarded as other- 
wise than the “ pundanoroso caballero,” the honourable- 
minded gentleman. _ | 
Let us hope for a speedy end to these barren throes 
of labour, these mocking and tumultuous efforts, which 
have liberty for their watchword, and with many, for 
their aim, but which never fail to end in despotism, 
whether military, monarchical, or popular. Let us hope 
for a durable reconciliation of parties, for a term to the 
Revolution. As in vulgar individual broils, the only 
gain is blows; even the victor is forced to take to his 
bed, and cuts and contusions are the miserable tro- 
phies. Let us hope for a new era. The character of 
the present representatives of England and France at 
e Madrid is a pledge that the envenomed ingredients of 
foreign intrigue will no more be flung into the caul- 
dgen, and that a bald pretence for agitation will no 
longer be renewed. The silent but deep antagonism 
of France and England will be exchanged for a frank 
and honourable co-operation, and the future conduct 
of their envoys at Madrid will be a guarantee for the 
peace of Spain and of the world. What Spain re- 
quires is administration—what Spain requires is a re- 
plenished treasury—what Spain requires is a tranquil 
and enlightened spirit in her population, which will 
prove them worthy of the institutions they have con- 
quered. What she wants is an object which may 
combine her rival parties—moderate progress. The 
fertility of her soil, the sources of her natural wealth, 
& 
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her commerce, her agriculture, all require to be awa- 
kened—new communications to be opened, new springs 
of activity developed, a navy to be created, and a vigi- 
lant administration of justice. Civilisation, moral and 
material, tempts her with all its blessings. | 
There are symptoms at last of a desire amongst 
Spaniards for union, symptoms of a thirst for repose, 
which the nation needs, and will have before the lapse 
of any great interval of time; though it is easier to 
predict the result, than to specify the period, of its 
accomplishment. 'This great and noble country, this 
proud and, generous people, are not doomed for ever 
to the curse vol Cain, nor is the fairest portion of the 
earth, which ruled nearly half its circumference, Em- 
press at once of the East and of the West, so hope- 
lessly distracted by the dissensions of her sons, that 
she must merge her ancient glory in the shame of 
being unable to rule her own people. There is mo: 
Spaniard to-day who does not repel the imputation of 
being a Revolutionist ; may we see this sense of sta- 
bility and this abstract love of order realised in 
practice, as well as professed in theory; and while 
the Progresista shuns Revolution, may the Moderado 
shun Reaction. For the grand misfortune of Spain is 
not to know how to govern herself. | 
Whatever the faults of the Spanish people, they 
have exhibited invariably during the present century 
a rugged and sturdy spirit of independence. ‘The 
fierce determination with which they rose against the 
French yoke, and the indomitable energy with which 
they persevered in their resistance, have been paralleled 
by the vigour displayed by them in resisting the 
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liberticide attempts of their own rulers. The despotic 
decrees issued by Ferdinand VII. at Valencia, on the 
4th May, 1814, and at Port St. Mary’s on the Ist 
October, 1823, the one with the customary craft of 
tyrants based on the fall of Napoleon, the other on 
the French invasion under the Duke d’Angouléme, 
were soon made inoperative, amid all their disastrous 
consequences, by the unquenchable energies inherent: 
in a great nation. The subsequent despotismo ilustrado 
of Leo Bermudez, and later still the attempts of 
Cristina on municipal liberty, were as surely and 
powerfully foiled; and the intrigues of a Camarilla 
and of unworthy Spaniards have as slender a chance 
to-day. Although some constitutional changes are 
about to be introduced by the Moderados, there is 
little likelihood of any attempt being made to filch 
the popular institutions; but if made, by infallible 
etests, the people will be the stronger. 

In the midst of all these broils and dissensions, 
awed in defiance of the turbulence of her sons, Spain is 
decidedly and visibly advancing. The progress, to 
be sure, is slow and feeble, but may be traced in 
every direction. Material improvement develops itself 
in despite of political obstacles, comfort begins to be 
comprehended, and faction cannot check the tenden- 
cies of the age. New communications are opened, 
new roads constructed, old ones repaired and made 
more available to the community; mimerals are ex- 
plored, and foundries established for the melting of 
ores, with the aid of British skill and capital; the 
public vehicles are multiplied; inns with passable 
accommodation start up here and there for the first 
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time in the lapse of centuries; opposition on the 
bustling road gives its spur to speculative enterprise. 
The shipwright’s cheerful sounds begin once more to 
be heard, and the Guadalquivir is about to be made 
navigable to Cérdova. Happily these are matters in 
which governments have no concern, and the local 
_. Ayuntamiéntos and Provincial Deputations in not a 
--few quarters make an honest and successful application 
of the local taxes. New companies spring up for the 
working of profitable mines, and fostering of manufac- 
turing- industry. An association has been formed for 
the development of the colonial wealth of the Filippine’; 
improved agricultural processes are likewise at inter- 
vals introduced ; a system of telegraphs is about 
to be established ; even a railway is more than 
spoken of. No roseate tints of fancy are added to 
this picture, but facts are stated which prove what a. 
mighty thing is national vitality. The incumbefit” 
weight on the acanthus makes it sprout into more 
fantastic shapes, but still the growth is incessant; dird 
if scoundrels were not at the top of the tree, the plant 
would wax tall and beautiful. 


THE END. 
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